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THE SCHOOL BOARDS: 





WHAT THEY CAN DO, AND WHAT THEY MAY DO. 


AX ‘electioneering manifesto would be out of place in the 
pages of this Review; but any suspicion that may arise in 
the mind of the reader that the following pages partake of that 
nature, will be dispelled, if he reflect that they cannot be published* 
until after the day on which the ratepayers of the metropolis will 
have decided which candidates for seats upon the Metropolitan 
- School Board they will take, and which they will leave. 
As one of those candidates, I may be permitted to say, that I feel 
_ much in the frame of mind of the Irish bricklayer’s labourer, who 
bet another that he could not carry him to the top of the ladder in 
his hod. The challenged hodman won his wager, but as the stakes 
were handed over, the challenger wistfully remarked, “I'd great 
hopes of falling at the third round from the top.” And, in view of 
the work and. the worry which awaits the members of the School 
Boards, I must confess to an occasional ungrateful hope that the 
friends who are. toiling upwards with me in their hod, may, when 
they reach “the third round’ from the top,” let me fall back into 
peace and quietness. 


# Notwithstanding Mr. Huxley’s intentions, the Edjtor took upon himself, in what 
seemed to him to be the public interest, to send an extract from this article to the news 
papers—before the day of the election of the School Board.—Ep. Con. Rev. 
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But whether fortune befriend me in this rough method, or not, 
I should like to submit to those of whom I am a potential, but of 
whom I may not be an actual, colleague, and to others who may be 
interested in this most important problem-—how to get the Educa- 
tion Act to work efficiently——some considerations as to what are the 
duties of the members of the Sohieol Boards, and what are the limits 
of their power. 

I suppose that no one will be disposed to dispute the proposition, 
that the prime duty of every member of such a Board is to endeavour 
to administer the Act honestly; or in accordance, not only with its 
letter, but with its spirit. And if so, it would seem that the first 
step towards this very desirable end is, to obtain a clear notion of what 
that letter signifies, and what that spirit implies; or, in other words, 
what the clauses of the Act are intended to enjoin and to forbid. 
So that it is really not admissible, except for factious and abusive 
purposes, to assume that any one who endeavours to get at this clear 
meaning is desirous only of raising quibbles and making difficulties. 

Reading the Act with this desire to understand it, I find that its 
provisions may be classified, as might naturally be expected, under ` 
two heads: the one set relating to the subject matter of education; . 
the other to the establishment, maintenance, and administration of the 
schools in which that education is to be conducted. 

` Now it is a most important circumstance, that all the’ sections of _ 
the Act, except four, belong to the latter division; that is, they refer 
to mere matters of administration. The four sections in question are 
the seventh, the fourteenth, the sixteenth, and the ninety-seventh. Of 
these, the seventh, the fourteenth, and the ninety-seventh deal with 
the’ subject-matter of education, while the sixteenth defines’ the 
nature of the relations which are to exist between the “ Education 
Department” (an euphemism for the future Minister of Education) 
and the School Boards. It is this sixteenth clause which is the | 
most important, and, in some respects, the most remarkable of all. 
It runs thus :— . 


“ If the School Board do, or permit, any actin contravention of, or fail to 
comply with, the regulations, according to which a school pr ovided by them 
is required by this Act to be conducted, the Education Department may 
declare the School Board to be, and such Board shall accordingly be deemed 
to be, a Board in default, and the Education Department may proceed 
accordingly ; and every act, or omission, of any member of the School Board, 
or manager appointed by them, or any. person under the control of the 
Board, shall be deemed to be permitted by the Board, unless the contrary 
be proved. 

“Tf any dispute arises as to whether the School Board have done, or 
permitted, any agt in contravention of, or have failed to comply with, the 
said regulations, the matter shall be referred to the Education Department, 
whose decision thereon shall Ue final.” 


It will be observed that this clause gives the Minister of Education 
absolute power over the doings of the School Boards. He is not only 
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the administrator of the Act, but he is its interpreter. I had 
imagined that on the occurrence of a dispute, not as regards a ques- 
tion of pure administration, but as to the meaning of a clause of the 
Act, a case might be taken and referred to a court of justice. But I 
am led to believe that the legislature has, in the present instance, 
deliberately taken this power out of the hands of the judges and 
lodged it in those of the Minister of Education, who, in accordance 
with our method of making ministers, will necessarily be a political 
partisan, and who may be a strong theological sectary into the: 
bargain. And I am informed by members of Parliament who 
watched the progress of the Act, that the responsibility for this 
unusual state of things rests, not with the Government, but with the 
legislature, which exhibited a singular disposition to accumulate 
power in the hands of the future Minister of Education, and to 
evade the more troublesome difficulties of the education question by 
leaving them to be settled between that minister and the School Boards. 

I express no opinion whether itis, or is not, desirable that such 
powers of controlling all the School’ Boards in the country 
should be possessed by a person who may be, like Mr. Forster, emi- 
. nently likely to use these powers justly and wisely, but who also 
may be quite the reverse. J merely wish to draw attention to the 
fact that such powers are given to the minister, whether he be fit or 
unfit, The extent of these powers becomes apparent when the 
other: sections of the Act referred to are considered. The fourth 
clause of the seventh section says :— 

“The school shall be conducted in accordance with the conditions 


required to be fulfilled by an elementary school i in order to obtain an annual 
parliamentary grant.” 


What these conditions are appears. from the following clauses of 
the ninety-seventh section :— 

“The conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary school in order 
to obtain an annual parliamentary grant shall be those contained in the 
minutes of the Education Department in force for the. time being . . 
Provided that no such minute of the Education Department, not in force at the 
time of the passing of this Act, shall be deemed to bein force until it has lain 
for not less than one month on the table of both Houses of Parliament.” 

Let us consider how this will work in practice. A school esta- 
blished by a School Board may receive support from three sourees— 
from the rates, the school fees, and the Parliamentary grant. The 

` latter may be as great as the two former taken together ; and as it 
may be assumed, without much risk of error, that a constant pressure 
will be exerted by the ratepayers on the members who represent 
them, to get as much out of the Government, and as little out of 
the rates, as possible, the School Boards will have a very strong 
motive for shaping the education they give, as nearly as may be, on 
the model which the Education Minister offers for their imitation, 
and sor the copying of which he is prepared to pay. 

B 2 
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The Revised Code did not compel any schoolmaster to leave off 
teaching anything; but, by the very simple process of refusing to 
pay for many. kinds of teaching, it has practically put an end to'them. 
Mr. Forster is said to be engaged in revising the Revised Code; a 
successor of his may re-revise it—and there will be no sort of check 
upon these revisions and counter-revisions, except the possibility of 
a Parliamentary debate, when the revised, or added, minutes are laid 
upon the table. What chance is there that any such debate will 
take place on a matter of detail relating to elementary education—a 
subject with which members of the legislature, having been, for the 
most part, sent to our public schools thirty years ago, have not the 
least practical acquaintance, and for which they care nothing, unless 
it derives a political value from its connection with sectarian politics P 

I cannot but think, then, that the School Boards will have the 
appearance, but not the reality, of freedom of action, in regard to 
the subject-matter of what is commonly called “secular” education. 

As respects what is commonly called “ religious” education, the 
-power of the Minister of Education is even more despotic. An 
interest, almost amounting to pathos, attaches itself, in my mind, to 
‘the frantic exertions which are at present going on in almost every 
‘school division, to elect certain candidates whose names have never 
before been heard of in connection with education; and who are 
either sectarian partisans, or nothing: In my own particular division, 
a body organized ad hoc is moving heaven and earth to get the seven 
seats filled by seven gentlemen, four of whom are good Churchmen, 
and three no less good Dissenters. But why should this seven times 
heated fiery furnace of theological zeal be so desirous to shed its genial 
warmth over the London School Board? Can it be that these zealous 
sectaries mean to evade the solemn pledge given in the Act? 

‘No “eligious catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination shall be taught in the school.” Me: 

I. confess I should have thought it my duty to reject any such 
suggestion, as dishonouring to a number of worthy persons, if it had 
not been for a leading article and some correspondence which ap- 
peated in the Guardian: of November 9th, 1870. ` 
` The Guardian is, as everybody knows, one of the best of the 
“ religious” newspapers ; and, personally, I have every reason to 
speak highly of the fairness, and indeed kindness, with which the 
editor is good enough to deal with a writer who must, in many ways, 
be so objectionable to him as myself. I quote the following pas- 
sages from a leading article on a letter of mine, therefore, with all 
respect, and with a genuine conviction that the course of conduct 
advocated by the writer must appear to him in a very different light 
` from that under which I see it :— 

“The first of these points is the interpretation which Professor Huxley 
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puts on the ‘ Cowper-Temple clause.’ It is, in fact, that which we fore- 
told some time ago as likely to be forced upon it by those who think with 
him. The clause itself was one of those compromises which it is very diffi- 
cult to define or to maintain logically. On the one side was the simple 
freedom to School Boards to. establish what schools they pleased, which 
Mr. Forster originally gave, but against which the Nonconformists 
lifted up their voices, because they conceived it likely to give too much 
power to the Church. On the other side there was the proposition to make 
the schools secular—intelligiblé enough, but in the consideration of public 
opinion simply impossible—and there was the vague impracticable idea, 
which Mr. Gladstone thoroughly tore to pieces, of enacting that the teaching 
of all schoolmasters in the new schools should be strictly ‘ undenomina- 
tional.’ The Cowper-Temple clause was, we repeat, proposed simply to 
tide over the difficulty. It was to satisfy the Nonconformists and the 
‘unsectarian,’ as distinct from the secular party of the League, by for- 
bidding all distinctive ‘ catechisms and formularies,’ which might have the 
effect of openly assigning the schools to this or that religious body. It 
refused, at the same time, to attempt the impossible task of defining what 
was undenominational ; and its author even contended, if we understood 
him correctly, that it would in no way, even indirectly, interfere with the 
substantial teaching of any master in any school. This assertion we always 
believed to be untenable; we could not see how, in the face of this clause, a dis- 
tinctly denominational tone could be honestly given to schools nominally 
general. But beyond this mere suggestion of an attempt at a general tone 
of comprehensiveness in religious teaching it was not intended to go, and 
only because such was its limitation was it accepted-by the Government and 
by the House. ~ r . 

‘ But now we are.told that it is to be construed as doing precisely that 
which it refused to do. A ‘formulary,’ it seems, is a collection of formulas, 
and forfnulas are simply propositions of whatever kind touching religious 
faith. All such propositions, if they cannot be accepted by all Christian 
denominations, are to be proscribed ; and it is added significantly that the 
Jews also are a denomination, and so that any teaching distinctively Christian 
is perhaps to be excluded, lest it should interfere with their freedom and 
rights. Are we then to fall back on the simple reading of the letter of the 
Bible? No! this, it is granted, would be an ‘ unworthy pretence.’ The 
teacher is to give “grammatical, geographical, or historical explanations ;’ 
but he is to keep clear of ‘ theology proper,’ because, as Professor Huxley 
takes great pains to prove, there is no theological teaching which is not 
opposed by some sect or other, from Roman Catholicism on the one hand to 
Unitarianism on the other. It was not, perhaps, hard to see that this diffi- 
culty would be started ; and to those who, like Professor Huxley, look at it 
theoretically, without much practical experience of schools, it may appear 
serious or even unanswerable. But there is very little in it practically ; 
when it is faced determinately and handled firmly, it will soon shrink into 
its true dimensions. The class who are least frightened at it are the school- 
teachers, simply because they know most about it. It is quite clear that 
the school-managers must be cautioned against allowing their schools to be 
made places of proselytism: but when this is done, the case is simple 
enough. Leave the masters under this general understanding to teach 
freely ; if there is ground of complaint, let it be made, but leave the onus 
probandi on the objectors. For extreme peculiarities of belief or unbelief 
there is the Conscience Clause; as to the mass of parents, they will be 
more anxious to have religion taught than afraid of its assuming this or that 
particular shade. They will trust the school-managers- and teachers till 
they have reason to distrust them,-and experience has shown that they may 
trust them safely enough. Any attempt to. throw the burden of making the 
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teaching undenominational upon the managers must be sternly resisted ; it 
is simply evading the intentions of the Act in an elaborate attempt to carry 
them out. We thank Professor Huxley for the warning. To be forewarned 
is to be forearmed.” 


A good deal of light seems to me to be thrown on the practical 
significance of the opinions expressed in the foregoing extract by the 
following interesting letter, which appeared in the same paper :— 


‘ Sir,—I venture to send to you the substance of a correspondence. with 
_ the Education Department upon the question of the lawfulness of religious 
teaching in rate schools under section 14 (2) of the Act. I asked whether 
the words ‘which is distinctive,’ &c., taken. grammatically as limiting 
the prohibition of any religious formulary, might be construed as allowing 
(subject, however, to the other provisions of the Act) any religious for- 
mulary common to any two denominations anywhere in England to be 
taught in such schools ; and if practically the limit could not be so extended, 
but would have to be fixed according to the special circumstances of each 
district, then what degree of general acceptance in a district would exempt 
such a formulary from the prohibition ? The answer to this was as follows :— : 
‘It was understood, when clause 14 of the Education Act was discussed in 
the House of Commons, that, according to a well-known rule of interpreting 
Acts of Parliament, ‘‘ denomination ” must.be held to include ‘‘ denomina- 
tions.” When any dispute is referred to the Education Department under 
the last paragraph of section 16, it will be dealt with according to the 
-cireumstances of the case.’ 

_ “ Upon my asking further if I might hence infer that the lawfulness of 
teaching any religious formulary in a rate school would thus depend eaclu- 
-stvely on local circumstances, and would accordingly be so decided by the 
Education Department in case’ of dispute, I was informed in explanation 
that ‘ their lordships’ ’ letter was intended to convey to me that no general 
Tule, beyond that stated in the first paragraph of their letter, could at pre- 
sent be laid down by them; and that their- decision in ‘each particular case 
must depend on the special ‘cireumstances accompanying it. 

“ I think it would appear from this that it may yet be in many cases both 
lawful and expedient to teach religious formularies in rate schools. 

“ Steyning, November 5, 1870.” X A. I.” 
‘Of course I do not mean to suggest that the editor of the Guardian is 
‘bound by the opinions of his correspondent; but I cannot help think- 
‘ing that I do not misrepresent him, when I say that he also thinks 
“that it may yet be, in many cases, both lawful and expedient to 
‘teach religious formulariés in rate schools under these circumstances.” 

It is not uncharitable, therefore, to assume that the express words 
of the Act of Parliament notwithstanding, all the sectaries who are 
toiling so hard for seats in the London School Board have the lively 
hope of the gentleman from Steyning, that it may be “both lawful and 
expedient to teach religious formularies in rate schools ;” and that they 
mean to do their utmost to bring this happy consummation about.* 


* A passage in an article on the “ Working of the Education Act,” in the Saturday 
Review for Nov. 19, 1870, completely justifies this anticipation of the line of {action 
which the sectaries mean to take. After commending the Liverpool compromise, the 
writer goes on to say :— ; 
` “Tf this plan is fairly adopted in Liverpool, the fourteenth clause of the Act will in 
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Now the pathetic emotion to which I have referred, as accompany- 
ing my contemplations of the violent struggles of so many excellent 
persons, is caused by the circumstancé that, so far as I can judge, 
their labour is in vain. 

. Suppose that the London School Board contains, as it. _ probably 
will do, a majority of sectaries; and that they carry over the heads 
of a minority, a resolution that certain theological formulas, about 
which they all happen to agree,—say, for example, the doctrine 
of the Trinity,—shall be taught in the schools. Do they fondly. 
imagine that the minority will not at once dispute their inter- 
pretation of the Act, and appeal to the. Education Department to 
settle that dispute? And if so, do they suppose that any Minister of 
Education, who wants to keep his place, will tighten boundaries 
which the legislature has left loose; and will give a “final decision ” 
which shall be offensive to every Unitarian and to every Jew in the 
House of Commons,-besides creating a precedent which will after- 
wards be used to the injury of every Nonconformist? The editor of 
the Guardian tells his friends sternly: to resist every attempt to 
throw the burden of making the teaching undenominational on the 
managers, and thanks me for the warning I have given him. I 
return the thanks, with interest, for his warning, .as to the course the ` 
party he represents intends to pursue, and for “enabling me thus to 
draw public attention to a perfectly constitutional and effectual mode 
of checkmating them. 

And, in truth, it is wonderful to sats the surprising entanglement 
-into which our able editor gets himself in the struggle between his 
native honesty and judgment and the necessities of bis party. “We 
could not- see,” says he, “in the face of this clause how a distinct 
denominational tone could be honestly given to schools nominally 
general.” There speaks the honest and clear-headed man. “Any 
attempt to throw the burden of making the teaching undenomina- 
‘tional must be sternly resisted.” There speaks the advocate holding 
a. brief for his party. “Verily,” as Trinculo says, “the monster 
hath two mouths: ” the one, the forward mouth, tells us very justly 
that the teaching cannot “honestly” be “ distinctly denominational ;”’ 
but thè other, ‘the backward mouth, asserts: that it must by no 
manner of means be “ undenominational.” Putting the two utter- 
auces together, I can only interpret them to mean that the teaching 
is to be “indistinctly denominational.” If the editor of the Guardian 
had not shown signs of anger at my use of the term “theological 
effect be restored to its original form, and the majority of the ratepayers in each district 
be permitted to decide to what denomination the school shall belong.” 

In a previous paragraph the writer speaks of a possible “ mistrust” of one another 
by the members of the Board, and seems to anticipate “accusations of dishonesty.’ 


If any of the members-of the Board adopt his views, I think it highly mala that 
he may turn out to be a true prophet. 
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fog,” I should have been tempted to suppose it must have been what 
he had in his mind, under the name of “ indistinct denomination- 
alism.” But this reading being plainly inadmissible, I can only 
imagine that he inculcates the teaching of formulas common to a 
number of denominations. 

But the Education Department has already told the gentleman 
from, Steyning that any such proceeding will be illegal. < According 
to a well-known rule of interpreting Acts of Parliament, ‘denomina- 
tion’ would be held to include ‘ denominations.’ ” In other words; 
we must read the Act thus :— f 

“No religious catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive 
of any particular denominations shall be taught.” 

Thus we are really very much indebted to the editor of the Guar- 
dian and his correspondent. The one has shown us that the sectaries 
mean to try to get as much denominational teaching as they can 
agree upon among themselves forced into the elementary schools; 
while the other has obtained a formal declaration from the Education 
Department that any such attempt will contravene the Act of Par- 
liament, and that, therefore, the unsectarian, law-abiding members of 
the School Boards may safely reckon upon bringing down upon their 
opponents the heavy hand of the Minister of Education.* - 

So much for the powers of the School Boards. Limited as they 
seem to be, it by no means follows that such Boards, if they are 
composed of intelligent and practical men, really more in earnest 
about education than about sectarian squabbles, may not exert a very 
great amount of influence. And, from many circumstances, this is 
especially likely to be the case with the London School Board, which, 
if it conducts itself wisely, may become a true educational parliament, 

` as subordinate in authority to the Minister of Education, theoretically, 
‘as the Legislature is to the Crown, and yet, like the Legislature, 
possessed of great practical authority. And I suppose that no 
Minister of Education would be other than glad to have the aid of 
the deliberations of such 1 a body, or fail to pay careful attention to its 
recommendations. 

What, then, ought to be: the nature and scope of the education 
which a School Board should endeavour to give to every child under ` 
its influence, and for which it should try to obtain the aid of the Par- 
liamentary grants? In my judgment it should include at least the 
following kinds of instruction and of discipline :— 

* Since this paragraph was written, Mr. Forster, in speaking at the Birkbeck Insti- 
tution, has removed all doubt as to what his “ final decision ” will be in the case of 
such disputes being referred to him :—“ I have the fullest confidence that in the-read- 
ing and explaining of the Bible, what the children will be taught will be the great 
truths of Christian life and conduct, which all of us desire they should know, and that 


no effort will be- made to cram into their poor little minds, theological dogmas which 
their tender age prevents them from understanding.” 
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1. Physical training and drill, as part of the regular business of 
‘the school. 

It is impossible to insist too much on the importance of this part 
of education for the children of the poor of great towns. All the 
conditions of their lives are unfavourable to their physical well- 
being. ‘They are badly lodged, badly housed, badly fed, and live 
from one year’s end to another in bad air, without chance of a change. 
They have no play-grounds; they amuse themselves with marbles 
and chuck-farthing, instead of cricket or hare-and-hounds; and if 
it were not for the wonderful instinct, which leads all poor children 
of tender years to run under the feet of cab-horses whenever they 
can, I know not how they would learn to use their limbs with 
agility. i 

Now there is no real difficulty about teaching drili and the simpler 
kinds of gymnastics. Itis done admirably well, for example, in the 
North Surrey Union schools; and a year or two ago, when I had 
an opportunity of inspecting these schools, I was greatly struck with 
tho effect of such training upon the poor little waifs and strays of 
humanity, mostly picked out of the gutter, who are being made into 
cleanly, healthy, and useful members of society in that excellent 
institution. 

Whatever doubts people may entertain about the efficacy of 
natural selection, there can be none about artifcial selection ; and 
the breeder who should attempt to make, or keep up, a fine stock of 
pigs, or sheep, under the conditions to which the children of the poor 
are exposed, would be the laughing-stock even of the bucolic mind. 
Parliament has already done something in this direction, by declining 
to be an accomplice in the asphyxiation of school children. It refuses 
to make any grant to a school in which the cubical contents of the 
school-room are inadequate to allow of proper respiration. I should 
like to see it make another step in the same direction, and either 
refuse to give’a grant to a school in which physical training is not a 
part of the programme, or, at any rate, offer to pay upon such 
training. If something of the kind is not done, the English 
physique, which has been, and is still, on the whole, a grand one, 
will become as extinct as the dodo, in the great towns. 

And then the moral and intellectual effect of drill, as an intro- 
duction to, and aid of, all other sorts of training, must not be over- 
looked. If you want to break in a colt, surely the first thing to do 
is to catch him and get him quietly to face his trainer; to know his - 
voice and bear his hand; to learn that colts have something else to 
do with their heels than to kick them up whenever they feel so in- 
clined ; and to discover that the dreadful human figure has no desire 
to devour, or even to beat him, but that, in case of attention and 
obedience, he may hope for patting and even a sieve of oats. 
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But, your “street Arabs,” and other neglected poor children, are 
rather worse and wilder than colts; for the reason that the horse- 
colt has only his animal instincts in him, and his mother, the mare, 
has been always tender over him, and never came home drunk and. 
kicked him in her life ; while the man-colt is inspired by that very real 
devil, perverted manhood, and his mother may have done all that and 
more. So, on the whole, it-may probably be even more expedient 
to begin your attempt to get at the higher nature of the child, than 
at that of the colt, from the physical side. 

2.: Next in order to physical training I put the instruction of 
children, and especially of girls, in the elements of household work 
and of domestic economy ; in the first place for their own sakes, and 
in the second for that of their future employers. 

Every one who knows anything of the life of the English poor is 
aware of the misery and waste caused by their want of knowledge 
of domestic economy, and by their lack of habits of frugality and 
method. I suppose it is no exaggeration to say that a poor French- 
woman would make the money which the wife of a poor Englishman 
spends in food go twice as far, and at-the same time turn out twice 
as palatable a dinner. Why Englishmen, who are so notoriously 
fond of good living, should be so helplessly incompetent in the art 
of cookery, is one of the great mysteries of nature; but from the 
varied abominations of the railway: refreshment-rooms to the mono- 
tonous dinners of the poor, English feeding is either wasteful or 
nasty, or both. 
` And as to domestic service, the groans of the housewives of Eng- 
land ascend to heaven! In five cases out of six, the girl who takes 
a “place” has to be trained by her mistress in the first rudiments of 
decency and order; and it is a mercy if she does not turn up her nose 
at anything like the mention of an honest and proper economy. . 
Thousands of young girls are said to starve, or worse, yearly in 
London; and at the same time thousands of mistressés of households 
are ready to pay high wages for a decent housemaid, or cook, or a 
fair workwoman ; and can by no means get what they want. 

Surely, if the elementary schools are worth anything, they may 
put an end to.a state of things which is demoralizing the poor, while it 

. is wasting the lives of those better off in small worries and annoyances. 

3. But the boys and girls for whose education. the School Boards 
-have to provide, have not merely to discharge domestic duties, but 
each of them is a member of a social and political organization of 
great complexity, and has, in future life, to fit himself into that 
organization, or be crushed by it. To this end it is surely needful, 
not only that they should be made acquainted with the elementary 
laws of conduct, but, that their affections should be trained, so as to 
love with all their hearts that conduct which tends to the attainment 
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of the highest good for themselves and their fellow-men, and to hate 
with all their hearts that opposite course of ‘action which is fraught 
with evil. 

So far as the laws of conduct are determined by the intellect, I 
apprehend that they belong to science, and to.that part of science 
which is called morality. But the engagement of the affections in 
favour of that particular kind of conduct which we call good, seems 
to me to be ‘something quite beyond mere science. And I cannot but 
think that it, together with the awe and reverence, which have no 
kinship with base fear, but arise whenever one tries to pierce below 
the surface of things, whether they be material or spiritual, con- 
stitutes all that has any unchangeable reality in religion. 

And just as I think it would Te a mistake to confound the science, 
morality, with the affection, religion; so do I conceive it to be a 
most lamentable and mischievous error, that the science, theology, 
is so confounded in the minds of many— indeed, I might say, of the 
majority of men. - 

I do not express any opinion as to whether theology is a true 
science, or whether it does not come under the apostolic definition of 
“ science falsely so called ;” though I may be permitted to express the 
belief that if the Apostle to whom that much misapplied phrase is 
due could make the acquaintance of much of modern theology, he 
would not hesitate a momentin declaring that it is exactly what he 
meant the words to denote. 

But it is at any rate conceivable, that the nature of the Deity, and 
his relations to the universe, and more especially to mankind, are _ 
capable of being ascertained either inductively or deductively, or by 
both processes. And, if they have been ascertained, then a body of 
science has been formed which is very properly called theology. 

Further, there can be no doubt that affection for the Being thus 
defined and described by theologic science would be properly termed 
religion; but it would not be the whole of religion. The affection for 
the ethical ideal defined by moral science would claim equal if not 
superior rights. For suppose theology established the existence of an 
evil deity—and some theologies, even Christian ones, have come very 
near this—is the religious affection to be transferred from the ethical 
ideal to any such omnipotent demon? I trow not. Better a thousand 
times that the human race should perish under his thunderbolts than 
it should say “ Evil, be thou my good.” 

There is nothing new, that I know of, in this statement of the 
relations of religion with the science of morality on the one hand and 
that of theology on the other. But I believe it to be altogether true, 
and very needful, at this time, to be clearly and emphatically recog- 
nised as such, by those who have to deal with the education question. 

We are divided into two parties—the advocates of so-called “ re- 
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ligious” teaching on the one hand, and those of so-called “ secular ” 
teaching on the other. And both parties seem to me to be not only 
hopelessly wrong, but in such a position that if either succeeded 
completely, it would discover, before many years were over, that 
it had made a great mistake and done serious evil to the cause of 
education. 

For, leaving aside the more far-seeing minority on each side, what 
the “religious” party is crying for is mere theology, under the 
name of religion; while the “secularists” have unwisely and wrong- 
fully admitted the assumption of their opponents, and demand the 
abolition of all “ religious” teaching, when they only want to be free 
of theology—Burning your ship to get rid of the cockroaches! 

But my belief is, that no human being, and no society composed 
of human beings, ever did, or ever will, come to much, unless their 
conduct was governed and guided by the love of some ethical ideal. 
Undoubtedly, your gutter child may be converted by mere intel- 
lectual drill into “the subtlest of all the beasts of the field ;” but 
we know what has become of the original of that description, and 
there is no need to increase the number of those who imitate him 
successfully, without being aided by the rates. And if I were com- 
pelled to chose for one of my own children, between a school in which 
real religious instruction is given, and one without it, I should prefer 
` the former, even though the child might have to take a good deal 
of theology with it. Nine-tenths of a dose of bark is mere half-rotten 
wood; but one swallows it for the sake of the particles of quinine, 
the beneficial effect of which may be weakened, but is not destroyed, 
by the wooden dilution, unless in a few cases of exceptionally tender 
stomachs. 

Hence, when the great mass of the English people declare that 
they want to have the children in the elementary schools taught the 
Bible, and when it is plain from the terms of the Act, the debates 
in and out of Parliament, and especially the emphatic declarations of 
the Vice-President of the Council, that it was intended that such 
Bible reading should be permitted, unless good cause for prohibiting 
it could be shown, I do not see what reason there is for opposing 
that wish. Certainly, I, individually, could with no shadow of con- 
sistency oppose the teaching of the children of other people to do 
which my own children are taught to do. And, even if the reading 
the Bible were not, as I think it is, consonant with political reason 
and justice, and with a desire to act in the spirit of the education 
measure, I am disposed to think that it might still be well to read 
that book in the elementary schools. 

I have always been strongly in favour of secular education, in 
the sense of education without theology; but I must confess I have 
been no less seriously perplexed to know by what practical measures, 
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the religious feeling, which is the essential basis of conduct, was to 
be kept up, in the present utterly chaotic state of opinion on these 
matters, without the use of the Bible. The Pagan moralists lack 
life and colour, and even the noble Stoic, Marcus Antoninus, is too 
high and refined for an ordinary child. Take the Bible as a whole ; 
make the severest deductions which fair criticism can dictate for 
shortcomings and positive errors; eliminate, as a sensible lay teacher 
would do, if left to himself, all that it is not desirable for children to . 
occupy themselves with ; and there still remains in this old literature 
a vast residuum of moral beauty and grandeur. And then consider 
- the great historical fact that, for three centuries, this book has been 
woven into the life of all that is best and noblest in English history ; 
that it has become the national epic of Britain, and is familiar to noble. 
and simple, from John-o’-Groat’s House to Land’s End, as Dante and 
Tasso were once to the Italians; that it is written in the noblest and 
purest English, and abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary 
form; and, finaliy, that it forbids the veriest hind who never left his 
village to be ignorant of the existence of other countries and other 
civilizations, and of a great past, stretching back to the furthest 
limits of the oldest nations in the world. By the study of what other 
book could children be so much humanized and made to feel that 
each figure in that vast historical procession fills, like themselves, 
but a momentary space in the interval between two eternities.;; and 
earns the blessings or the curses of all time, according to its effort 
to do good and hate evil, even as they also are earning their payment 
for their. work P 
. On the whole, then, I am in favour of reading the Bible, with 
‘such grammatical, geographical, and historical explanations by a 
lay teacher as may be needful, with rigid exclusion of any further 
theological teaching than that contained in the Bible itself. And 
in stating what this is, the teacher would do well not to go beyond 
the precise words of the Bible; for if he does, he will, in the first 
place, undertake a task beyond his strength, seeing that all the 
Jewish and Christian sects have been at work upon that subject for 
more than two thousand years, and have not yet arrived, and are not 
in the least likely to arrive, at an. agreement; and, in the second 
place, he will certainly begin to teach something distinctively deno- 
minational, and thereby come into violent collision with the Act of 
- Parliament. i 
4. The intellectual training to be given in the elementary schools 
must of course, in the first place, consist in learning to use the means 
of acquiring knowledge, or reading, writing, and arithmetic ;. and 
it will be a great matter to teach reading so completely that the act 
shall have become easy and pleasant. If “reading remains “ hard,” 
that accomplishment will not be much resorted to for instruction, and 
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still less for EERE E o l last is ope of its most valuable uses 
to hard-worked people. 
But along with a due proficiency in the use of the means of 
learning, a certain amount of knowledge, of intellectual discipline, 
and of artistic training should be conveyed in the elementary schools ; 
and in this direction—for reasons which I am afraid to repeat, having 
urged them so often—I can conceive no subject-matter of education 
`. so appropriate and so important as the rudiments of physical science, 
‘with drawing, modelling, and singing. Not only would such teach-. 
ing afford the best possible preparation for the technical schools 
about which so much is now said, but the organization for carrying 
it into effect already exists. The Science and Art Department, the 
operations of which have already attained considerable magnitude, 
not only offers to examine and pay the results of such examination 
in elementary science and art, but it provides what is still more im- 
portant, viz., a means of giving children of high-natural ability, who 
are just as abundant among the poor as among the rich, a helping 
hand. A good old proverb tells us that “One should not take a 
razor to cut a block :” the razor is soon spoiled, and the block is not 
so well cut as it would be with a hatchet. But it is worse economy 
to prevent a possible Watt from being anything but a stoker, or to 
give a possible Faraday no chance of doing anything but to bind 
books. Indeed,.the loss in such cases of mistaken vocation has no 
measure; it is absolutely: infinite and irreparable. And among the 
arguments in favour of the interference of the State in education, 
none seems to be stronger than this—that it is the interest of every 
one that ability should be neither wasted, nor misapplied, by any one ; 
and, therefore, that} every one’s representative, the State, is neces- 
sarily fulfilling the wishes of its constituents when it is helping the 
capacities to reach their proper places. 

It may be said that the schemé of education iae sketched is too 

i large to be effected in the time during which the children will 
remain at school; and, secondly, that even if this objection did not 
exist, it. would cost too much. 

I attach no importance whatever to the first objection until the 
experiment has been fairly tried.. Considering how much catechism, 
lists of the kings of Israel, geography of Palestine, and the like, 
children are made -to swallow now, I cannot believe there will be any 
difficulty in inducing them to go through the physical training, 
which is more than half play ; or the instruction in household work, 
or in those duties to one another and to themselves, which have a 
daily and hourly practical interest. That children take kindly 
to elementary science and art no one can doubt who has tried 
the experiment properly. And if Bible reading is not accom- 
panied by constraint and solemnity, as if it were a sacramental opera- 
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tion, I do not believe there is anything in which children take 
‘more pleasure. At least I know that some of the pleasantest 
recollections of my childhood are connected with the voluntary 
study of an ancient Bible, which belonged to my grandmother. 
There were splendid pictures in it, to be sure; but I recollect little 
or nothing about them save a portrait of the high priest in his vest- 
ments. What come vividly back on my mind are remembrances of 
my delight in the histories of Joseph and of David; and of my keen 
appreciation of the chivalrous kindness of Abraham in his dealings 
with Lot. Like a sudden flash there returns back upon me, my utter 
scorn of the pettifogging meanness of Jacob, and my sympathetic 
grief over the heartbreaking ‘lamentation of the cheated Esau, “ Hast 
thou not a blessing for me also, O my father?” And I see, as in 
a cloud, pictures of the grand phantasmagoria of the book of Revela- 
tions. . 
I enumerate, as they issue, the childish impressions which come 
crowding out of the pigeon-holes in my brain, in which they have 
lain almost undisturbed for forty years, I prize them as an evidence 
that a child of five or six years’ old, left to his own devices, may be 
deeply interested in the Bible, and draw sound moral sustenance 
from it. And I rejoice that I was left to deal with the Bible alone ; 
for if I had had sometheological “explainer” at myside, he might have 
tried, as such do, to lessen my indignation against Jacob, and thereby 
have warped my moral sense for ever; while the great apocalyptic 
spectacle of the ultimate triumph of right and justice might have 
been turned to the base purposes of a pious lampooner of the Papacy. 
And as to the second objection—costliness—the reply is, first, that 
the rate and the Parliamentary grant together ought’ to be enough, 
considering that science and art teaching is already provided for; 
and, secondly, that if they are not, it may be well for the educational 
parliament to consider what has become of those endowments which 
were originally intended to be devoted, more or less largely, to the 
education of the poor. i 
When the monasteries were spoiled, some of their endowments 
were applied to the foundation of cathedrals; and in all such cases it 
was ordered thata certain portion of the endowment should be applied 
to the purposes of education.. How much is so applied? Is that which 
may be so applied given to help the poor, who cannot pay for educa- 
tion, or does it virtually subsidize the comparatively rich, who can ? 
How are Christ’s Hospital and Alleyn’s foundation securing their 
right purposes, or how far are they perverted into contrivances for . 
affording relief to the classes who can afford to pay for education ? 
How—-— But this papér is already too long, and, if I begin, I may 
find it hard to stop asking questions of this‘kind, which after all are 
worthy only of the lowest of Radicals. T. H. Hoxe. 
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FEY things are more astonishing in the history of philosophy than ' 
- the slowness with which ideas, which are now the common pro- 

perty and the life of mankind, worked their way in the world. Ifit be 

true that only in some indefinite period between the twelfth and tenth 

centuries before Christ the Brahminical view of the unity of God rose 

above the old mythology of India, then the world was at least three 

thousand years old, according to the ordinary computation, before ` 
‘that grand idea entered into the circle of human thought. If, again, 
Anaxagoras was the first Greek who held that Intelligence ruled the 
universe, then centuries more must be added before even the Hellenic 
mind got a glimpse of the truth. What is true of God is still more 
true of the clear distinction between spirit and matter. Not a child 
amongst us but takes in at once the notion of a disembodied soul, yet 
how long it was before men shook themselves entirely free from 
materialism. How coolly, how unblushingly, did the Stoics teach 
materialism, without apparently exciting any, particular attention or 
opposition! Of course, the great revolution in this respect was 
accomplished by the victory of Christianity. The new religion was 
distinguished from every previous one in this respect, that it was 
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founded on a fact. A traveller had returned from that bourne from 
which none had hitherto come back. There were legends enough about 
the appearance of beings from the invisible world. In India, gods 
had become incarnate; but who had ever seen them? In Greece, 
the strong arm of Hercules had brought a faithful Alcestis to gladden 
her mourning husband’s home; but who had spoken to her? Now, 
at last, an undoubted man of flesh and blood had been heard by 
thousands to allege that He came from heaven, and had died in public ; 
and many men had gone about the world declaring that they had 
seen Him risen. Thenceforth the notion of a disembodied soul, and 
the distinction between spirit and matter, took their place among 
the first principles of human nature. Yet even then, how slowly did 
the distinction, even after Christianity, take its place in human science! 
Among the first Christians who began to reflect philosophicaily on 
their faith, Tertullian startles us by speaking of the body of the Deity. 
Commentators no doubt rightly interpret the expression so as to do 
away with its awkwardness; yet it is at least plain that the rude 
realistic mind of the Carthaginian found it hard to represent to 
himself the substance of God except in materialistic terms. Ter- 
tullian was a heretic, but Melito is said to have used similar language. 
As late as the fifth century, St. Augustine, Platonist as he was, 
avows that until his conversion he was totally unable to separate 
in his mind spirit and matter. 

So slowly did this notion enter into human science, for it is of 
reflective thought that I speak. Of course, while Tertullian blun- 
dered, every Christian catechumen learnt the distinction in its first 
instruction. I do not believe that Sandilya first excogitated the unity 
of God, or that Anaxagoras first evolved the truth which Aristotle 
connects with his name. If it had been so, then the Indian and the 
Greek were discoverers before whom Plato and Newton would have 
to hide their diminished heads. Without taking into account a 
primitive revelation, I believe that the great thought had been 
working in many an untutored heart. In the same way, I have no 
doubt whatever that the Christian Church taught the distinction 
between spirit and matter from the very first. Iam only pointing 
to the fact that some of the first thinkers found a difficulty in 
mastering it. In proportion, however, to the slowness of its victory 
was the solidity of its triumph. The great idea took its place firm 
and undoubted among the axioms of science. For fourteen 
hundred years it has ‘maintained its place, from which even the 
. Reformation did not ast it down. It was enshrined in the very 
heart of the theory of Descartes, after he had flung aside St. Thomas 
and the schoolmen ; it survived the disintegrating power of universal 
doubt. It is only lately that a timid and guarded approach to a 
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materialistic tendency has been made in England by men of great 
repute. l 
That this approach ‘should have been-made is a significant fact. 
Men of high character and of noble aims have held what would have 
been called materialism a very short time ago, and other men of in- 
` tellect and character have borne to hear the avowal. This-is a great 
fact, and indicates a ‘great change. Does it portend that men are 
giving up their hard-won inheritance of thought, and are going to 
begin the world afresh, as though Christ had never risen? Is the 
scientific mind of Christendom, or what was Christendom, reduced 
_to the state of Rome in the days of her worst decadence, when 
“Esse aliquos Manes et subterranea regna 
Nec pueri credunt ?” 
Nay, our state would be ten thousand times worse; for, on this 
hypothesis, the doctrine of the soul’s immortality is not only uncer- 
tain, but flung back’ into a region to which the human mind is so 
hermetically sealed that no light from heaven could ever reach it,” 
unless some unknown god altered fundamentally the whole constitution 
of the intellect. Thinner than the thin shades which wandered on 
the shores of the Styx, the souls of our dead ancestors not only escape 
the longing arms which try to enfold them, but become, what is far 
worse than impalpable, inconceivable. The soul has sunk below a 
ghost; it is an abstraction, the ghost of a thought. Poor Faust! 
he may poison himself in peace, for no “ Christ is risen” will disturb 
him. Not with an Io Pean of triumphant scorn, but with a tearful 
Requiescat in Pace, and with averted face, science rolls a stone on 
the grave of a religion which is worse than dead, since it cannot by 
any possibility be an object of knowledge. 

I do not expect any such lamentable result; nay, I firmly believe 
that it can never be. I hold that the world, even the scientific world, 
can never return to the state in which it was before Christ came. 
My reasons lie in the fundamental difference which Zeller, perhaps 
the most competent living man, finds between Greek and modern, 
even non-Christian, philosophy. Though, according to him, modern 
thought is even more sceptical than Greek, and has called in question 
what the Greek never dreamed of denying—the truth of the outer 
world—yet, there is this great difference, that the modern sceptic in 
philosophy always writes like a man whose conscience is not quite at 
rest. Read the Tusculan disputations: hear how quietly and coolly the 
Atheist and the Materialist defend theirdogmas. It never enters into 
the head of any of the disputants that he is saying anything that he has - 
not a perfect right to say—nay, anything out of the way. They are 
simply Roman gentlemep: talking over open questions into which the 
very notion of right and wrong can never enter. A wrong thought 
would appear to them as much a contradiction in terms as a square 
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or a yellow one. Al is calm as the murmur of the Liris, or the 
whispering of the wind in the plane-trees on the banks of the Tiyssus. 
There is nothing of the struggle and the agony and the fierce white 
heat of modern thought. The disputants are in a state of noble 
savagery, or of primeval innocence. ` “They are naked, aud they are 
not ashamed.” This, I firmly believe, can never be again. Science, 
even physical science, has been baptized, and can never wipe out the 
_character from its brow. My reason is precisely that of Zeller; he 
says that Christianity has introduced into thought a new idea, that 
of orthodoxy, which not even its opponents can forget.* I look there- 
fore on the screams of the orthodox, and still more on the passionate 
eloquence and indignant protests of their foes, as signs of life. No 
one is quite at his ease; the orthodox screams because he feels that 
science has slippéd away from him, and ought to be recalled; the 
heterodox is indignant because there is just a possibility of his being 
wrong, and wrong he does not wish to be. The scientific Bismarck 
` from his heart sincerely regrets that he must lay waste with fire and 
sword a city which contains a magnificent cathedral where genera- 
tions have adored and prayed. If he must annex what is Christian 
ground, he is on the defensive, and is anxious to prove that it is 
really his own, and must be restored to its lawful king. Whatever 
may be the case with the Prussian statesman, I accept what has been 
called the ferocity of men of science as a mark that they possess a 
conscience, and I have hopes at some time or other of peace. 

The object of this paper is to tend to peace, though in a very 
humble way, yet by no unworthy compromise. I fully acknowledge 
that science, like Cæsar, has its own rights, and that these rights 
must be rendered to it. It has its own field and its own methods, and 

.no one ought to interfere with it on its own ground. Yet I cannot. 
negotiate on the basis that each, theology on the one hand, and 
science on the other, should say its own say on every possible question 
without minding the other.’ In nine hundred and- ninety-nine 
‘questions out of a thousand, science may say whatever it may choose 
with perfect freedom; but there are questions which belong to both, 
and on these it must expect that God will claim his own, and 
summon Cæsar to give way. I do not think the Church unreasonable. 
When once the Copernican theory was proved, it practically withdrew 
its opposition, and frankly allowed its children to say that the earth 
goes round the sun, nay to alter an old interpretation of Scripture to 

‘suit scientific views. Geologists are welcome to hold that creation 
took place in any amount of millions of years. I would even allow 
to Darwinians that there is a truth in natural selection; but when 
they go on to claim for it that it is the key to the universe, and 
apply it to the soul of man, then it seems to me that the Church has 

* Einleitung, 46. 
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a right to warn science off, and to say that this question belongs to 
her. At the same time it is perfectly open to the Christian, even 
though he be an Ultramontane Catholic, like the present writer, to 
argue not condescendingly, but on equal terms, with his opponents. I 
am anxious to say this, because both friend and foe may object to the 
equality—the one on the ground of its being a sacrifice of principle, 
the other as hypocrisy. The very principle of the Church is that 
such an opinion as the immortality of the soul, besides being a revealed 
dogma, is also to be proved by natural reason, apart from revelation. 
If so, why not prove it by science alone, without taking revelation 
into account? Furthermore, though I believe most firmly in the 
truth of my conclusion—though I am quite sure that it can be proved 
—yet it by no means follows that my own arguments are irrefragable. 
Truth is not logic, nor is logic truth. As far as mere formal logic 
is concerned, there may be very strong reasons adduced for falsehood, 
and very bad arguments alleged for truth. A Christian then has 
only got to make the not very difficult abstraction between the truth 
and his own defence of it, in order with perfect sincerity, and yet 
without giving up one atom of undoubted truth, to be able to meet 
its opponents on equal'terms. This is a principle of very wide 
application. 

Yes, my most orthodox friend, you possess the truth; butit by 
no means follows that you have an infused knowledge of all science, 
or an unerring logic which will act like a specific. You have got to 
reconvert the world; and this will not be effected either by contempt 
or by screaming. Neither the vulgar violence of shallowness, nor 
the smartness of plausibility, will convert any one. I too have a 
zeal for my brethren, and when I see men of earnest aims and great 
intellects opposing the truth, I could find it in my heart to weep. 
But we shall never reconquer what we have lost unless we under- 
stand and are understood—two most indispensable conditions. We 
must understand our adversaries, and this will never be if we despise 
them, and treat their conclusions as contemptible. What you have 
got to do is to set to work and master their system. "What can be 
more absurd than Berkeleyism? Solvitur ambulando. Yet it is the 
work of a genius, and it rests on arguments, though by no means 
irrefragable, yet hard to refute. Excellent jokes may be made on the 
notion that man is evolved by a process of natural development out 
of some purely animal species. My whole soul revolts from the 
conclusion. Nevertheless, the premisses consist of a vast network 
of scientific and undoubted facts, formidable from their number, and 
though not strong enough to warrant,* yet tending towards the 
‘conclusion. You have a perfect right to reject the system, but you 


* See some excellent articles in The Month. 
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have no right to call it nonsense till you have taken the trouble to 
master it. I have known professors who, with a triumphant Q. E. D., 
have before a class of admiring pupils proved that Kant’s system is 
absurd. What they really had proved was their utter ignorance of 
the subject. We must begin by understanding our opponents. If ` 
we are to make any impression on the nineteenth century, we must 
boldly look difficulties full in the face, and frankly acknowledge 
them. We must cheerfully accept all facts, however they at first 
sight tell against us. We must pierce down to the very core of things. 

Furthermore, we must make ourselves understood, and for this 
purpose we must use modern terms. If I may venture to speak of 
myself, after having done my best to believe in modefn philosophy, 
I have returned to the Aristotle which, thank heaven, I learned 
many years ago at Oxford, when Newman was king. I believe that, 
on the whole, truth is to be found in the system of the old 
heathen, into the form of whose terms the Church has, to a great 
extent, cast her theology, though its most strenuous supporters “ have 
no intention to deny that the old philosophy may be perfected by some 
of the labours of the new.”* Nevertheless, holding its truth as I 
do, I am perfectly convinced that you may as well address the House 
of Commons in Chaldee as attempt to reach the intellect of the world 
with scholastic philosophy. If you would aim at Christianizing 
English science, you must speak, not bad Latin, but plain English. 
Materia prima, whether true or false, will never convert the world. 
You may define your terms if you will, but your definitions will fall 
cold upon the hearts of men whose minds have been cast in another 
mould, and to whose whole mode of thought the very ideas are 
grotesquely strange. For fighting purposes the schoolmen are as 

wooden ships to ironclads. You will never get within range, and 
` your arguments will never penetrate the iron-bound hide of your 
adversary. Our very first condition of obtaining a hearing is being 
intelligible. . l í 

My object, then, in this paper is a very humble one. I wish to try 
to put into modern language that theory of the human soul which I 
take leave to call the Christian one, because it is the view of the 
enormous majority of Christendom, and the official pronouncement 
of the only Christian body which knows its`own mind—or appa- 
rently has a mind on the subject. Virtually as far back as the 
time of the Apollinarian controversy, explicitly in the four- 
teenth century, again in the age of Leo X., and very lately in 
our own day, in the course of its long combat with German 
Professordom, by. the mouth of Pius IX., the Church of which 
Rome is the centre has put out a definite view about the soul. This 


* Kleutgen, “ Die Philosophie der Vorzeit,” 4, 1, 295. 
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theory is expressed in scholastic language as follows :—“ We affirm 
that man is one complete being, made up of body and soul in the 
sense that the intellectual soul is by itself the true and immediate 
form of body.” * Let me try to put this into modern language. 

Although Englishmen who go to church recite the Creed of the 
Apostles, yet I suspect that the notion of the resurrection of the 
body has a very loose hold upon their intellect. The popular view of — 
the immortality of the soul seems to be an odd mixture of Plato and 
Descartes. Matter and spirit, two substances at the opposite poles of 
being, have been brought into a temporary union by the fiat of the 
Creator.. The body with its functions is one thing, the mind with 
its functions is another. When the mind is freed from the body, it is 
thus not wonderful that it should still exist with all its functions unim- 
paired. It “shuffles off its mortal coil,” and is all the better for 
the change. The liberated soul springs towards heaven naturally, as 
a bird flies from its cage, and only exercises its powers with greater 
vigour now that it is freed from the fetters of the flesh. 

It is impossible that a system so untrue to facts could stand for a 
moment before anything so real as a philosophy based on experience. © 
Not a function of life, whether involving pain or pleasure, not a 
phenomenon of death, not an exercise of the senses, not an idea of the 
. mind, but proclaims that body and soul are not two wholes acciden- 
tally joined, and separable without hurt to either, but one organism, 
in which the parts are for the whole and the whole for the parts. For- 
tunately perhaps few men take the trouble to think ; but when a great 
audacious thinker like Descartes does analyze his thoughts, then the 
defects of such a false dualism as this become patent at once. When 
a mind clear as his begins to stammer, you see at once that some- - 
thing is wrong. A man who can look on “the sensations of pain and 
hunger, as nothing else but confused kinds of thinking, arising out of 
the union and, as it were, mixing up of body and soul,” betrays at 
once the opposition between his theory and facts. When that which 
is really one organism is thus unnaturally bisected, what belongs to 
both parts together is sure to be violently assigned to one; nor can 
the unmedning words “union” and “mixing” heal the mischief. 
How there is a union possible between two things, which, accord- 
ing to the view of Descartes, have not only nothing in common, but 
are absolute contradictions, is the very question to be solved. The 
soul does not think pain in a’ body with which it is somehow con- 
nected; it feels pain with the body. The views of Descartes, then, 
and the popular views of immortality which are unconsciously based 
upon it, must disappear together before any system which strongly 
expresses the great fact that man is one whole being, and which has 
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a clear theory on the relation between mind and body. It is the fact 
of the organic unity of man which is the strength of the theory 
that “thoughts are the expression of molecular changes in that 
matter of life which is the source of our other vital phenomena,” and 
that vital phenomena (in which thoughts have just been numbered) 
stands-to the matter of life in the relation of the properties of water 
to its component molecules. In other words, thoughts result from the 
nature and disposition of the molecules of the matter of life. 

Such is the theory which is now coming forward to replace the old 
dualism of Descartes, against which it is perfectly triumphant, 
because it takes in the great fact of the unity of the organism, in 
virtue of which the intellectual functions are affected by the body. 
While, however, it has this manifest advantage, its author shuts his 
eyes tight to other phenomena, and thus it becomes the most one- 
sided and narrow theory ever invented by the intellect. It must 
not be forgotten that the very existence of molecules and properties ` 
is already a raid into “ the unknown and unknowable.” Each mole- 
cule is, in fact, a substance. But the worst of the theory is that it is 
a blasphemy against the fact that the unity of the being of man is . 
totally different in kind from the chemical unity of a oop of water. 
Other writers of the same school, far less fascinating but less ven- 
turesome, have seen that life, instead of consisting of a series of 
functions linked together as property and constituent elements, or as 
cause and “result,” consists really of “a vast ‘number of utterly 

‘heterogeneous changes, distinguished by the combination which 
exists among them, and, above all, by the wonderful definiteness 
of their mutual dependence.” 

It is this marvellous multiplicity of innumerable actions utterly 
different in kind, yetfall affecting each, and each affecting all, and all 
tending to a definite end which distinguishes vital phenomena not 
only fror those exhibited by water, but even from what is far more 
life-like, the explosion of a volcano, the movement of a glacier, or the 
growth of a crystal.* Take, not a drop of water, but a whole ocean. 
“Countless as are the actions going on in the sea, they are mostly 

- mechanical actions that are to a great degree similar.”: How utterly 
unlike is this to the combination of the antagonistic, yet mutually 
dependent functions of man! All go on in the same one little being, 
logic and digestion, love and circulation, imagination and touch, per- 
ception and sensation—processes as different 'in kind as can possibly 
be conceived, yet each, though remaining perfectly itself, producing a 
shock and a reaction on the other. ` Logic wears the brain, and too 
much blood in the brain affects the logic ; ; shame sends the blood to 


ae S “Principles of Biology,” p. 65, from whom much in the next pages is 
borrowed. 
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the cheek, and palpitation of the heart produces fear. In an 
inorganic substance like water there is nothing resembling this 
combination of antagonistic powers. The difference is one of kind, 
not of degree. It is not represented by the mere arithmetical 
numbering of the multiplied actions which go to make up any of the 
countless functions.of the body. “ Nutrition,” for instance, “itivolves ` 
mastication, deglutition, chymification, chylification, absorption, and 
those various actions gone through after the lacteal ducts have poured 
their contents into the blood.” This is already a great difference, but 
it is not enough. This would not constitute a difference in kind. 
The real distinction lies in the marvellous co-ordination of all these 
actions, in the combination of heterogeneous actions, which, without 
coalescing, affect each other, and serve a common end. ‘What is 
there in the water in the least resembling the fact of the mutual 
action of thought and brain? The difference between the water and 
the organism is so great that it requires a perfectly Hegelian taste 
for bringing contradictions together, to find a parity between the 
two, and to argue from one to the other. The course of the dialectic 
should be the very contrary. If water is the result of the constituent 
molecules and of their properties, then the organism is not that, but 
something more. Let us remember that in the organism we start 
with substances, of which water is one, and over and above and upon 
that there come countless actions of a totally different kind. My 
conclusion, then, is that what may be sufficient in the case of the 
water is utterly insufficient in the case of the organism. - 

The paralogism, however, is comparatively of little consequence ; the 
thing which we have to bear in mind, in order to explain the theory 
of a soul, is the fact of this unity of action in the organism, taken in 
its widest sense for the whole human being, including thought as 
well as body. It is this very mutual action of things, so “all unlike 
each other” as thought and brain, which calls so loudly for a unity 
lying deeper down in the depths of the being than any juxtaposition 
of molecules, with attraction and repulsion thrown into the bargain. 
There are other systems more profound than this audacious one, which 
take in the fact of this co-ordination, and treat it as a reality, not an 
abstraction. It is possible, for instance, to consider the co-ordinating 
power as having its seat in the nervous system, or else as “the sum of 
the activities of all the forces at work.”* In these hypotheses, however, 
it is forgotten that the thing to be accounted for is the fact that life is 
the origin, not the result, of these activities—the nerve-force included. 
Life is not only that which winds up the watch, but that which makes 
it. Life precedes the organism, and does not follow it. This is proved. 
by the fact that there may be life where there is no organization. “It 
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is a most significant fact that some of the lowest animals (of which 
the amosba is probably the best known type) never acquire any 
structure whatever, or any constant form; they continue to be mere 
minute gelatinous masses, which, however, exercise those nutritive and 
motive functions, that show them to have the characteristically vital 
- relation to matter and energy.”* This, however, is by no means all. 
Life is a formative principle which takes up and quickens a perfectly 
structureless germ without any organs at all, and builds it up into a 
body. It makes the nerves as well as the nerve-force. It is 
not the sum of activities, for it starts those activities. It leads, and 
does not follow, the Orphic dance of the elements. Man has both 
vegetal and animal functions, but the two from the first are so con- 
nected together, that it is plain that a principle which is not either nor 
the sum of both, but distinctly human, forms him from the first on a 
definite plan. Through all the marvellous metamorphoses of existence, 
amounting to a passage from the respiration of a fish to that of a 
man, life steadily keeps in view one determinate design, which is not 
an abstraction, but an ever-present fact, since each change, without 
containing, prophesies and provides for far-distant, as yet non- 
existent, states. Not even this represents the full extent of the 
reality of life, for it implies a balance not only between its own 
various organs and functions, but also between itself and future 
changes in the external condition in which it is placed. ‘Changes 
within it have relation to and provide for future external events, which 
are sure or likely to take place in its environment.” It produces in 
itself spontaneous alterations which adjust the balance between its 
organs and co-existences and sequences outside it and beyond its 
control. A co-ordinating power so marked as this cannot be 
the mere sum total of the activities of life, first, because it has 
to start them from the beginning in a given and most definite 
course, but, above all, even if you reckon it as one of them, yet it 
so distinguishes itself from them, and lifts itself above them, that it 
requires to be classed and accounted for apart. An activity pre- 
siding over the present state and the future fate of an organism 
cannot be the mere sum total of its activities. 

So certain is this, that the author to whom I have referred allows 
the insufficiency of his description of life. “It is surely more 
philosophical,” he says, “to consider life as an ultimate fact, one of 
the great revelations of the Unknowable ; one of the many mysteries 
surrounding us. Having made up our minds on this point, having 
resigned ourselves to the complete relinquishment of all hypothesis, 
of all endeavour to penetrate into the inscrutable, we cease vexing 
ourselves with the arcana of Nature, and try to ascertain the order 
of Nature.” It is this very order of Nature that we are examining. 

* Murphy, “ Habit and Intelligence,” 1, 113. 
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What we are maintaining is, that there is a co-ordinating power, an 
activity which is not the sum of the whole, but which is a presiding 
genius over the rest. We have not yet reached the Unknowable, for 
there is something more to be known. We are not yet looking into 
the abyss of infernal darkness, over which is inscribed “Lasciate ogni 
speranza.” I might be disposed to question whether there is such a 
thing as total eclipse for the human intellect in a region of the 
conception of which it knows enough to pronounce it unknowable. 
But, at all events, here at least we have not reached this zone of ` 
black, pitchy darkness, for-we have twilight or a bright aurora. If 
it be true that amongst the vital processes there is one which, how- 
ever intimately connected with the rest, has enough of independence 
to show that it is neither a function nor a property of any other, 
then we have a clue to the order of Nature. It cannot be relegated | 
into the sum of activities, for it stands out from them in a way which 
forbids its being classed with them. There we have all the con- 
ditions of a co-ordinating power ; it belongs to life, since it is a vital 
process, yet it is not plunged and immersed into the organism, as if 
it were a function of an organ. It has sufficient freedom to preside 
over the rest and to co-ordinate the whole. 

Now this independence is precisely what we assert of the intel- 
lectual process involved in an act of human cognition: Gladly we 
place it among vital processes, for it is an immanent act of a living 
agent, emitted from its depths, and taking place wholly within it; 
but if we examine it, and find in it an independence of organs which 
warrants us in denying that it is a function of any one in particular, 
then we may safely refuse credence to any system which coolly argues 
from other vital processes to it. There is the same paralogism in 
drawing conclusions from other vital acts to this, as we have found 
in arguments founded on a supposed parity between inorganic water 
and organic life. An act of cognition is as much a fact as an act 
of digestion; and if it be shown on examination thatit behaves itself 
towards the other activities of the whole being in such a way as'to 
indicaté independence, then, however close the connection between 
them, it is not a function of any or of all of them. What function 
éver turned round upon its organ, shook itself free from it, made 

. itself into a double of it, and judged it? You might as well call a 
baby or a grown man a function of his mother. If this be a 
fact, then any other fact, such .as proof produced (if ever it is 
produced) of a mechanical equivalent* of consciousness, must not 
be allowed to annihilate it. We all know that hard thought 
is accompanied by an _ appearance of phosphorus in the waste of 
the Hody; but if thought can be proved not to be a function of an 

* Professor Huxley, “ Lay Sermons,” p. 872. 
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organ, then the phenomenon of the phosphorus must not be inter- 
preted to mean that thought is a function of the brain. The close 
connection between thought and the brain must not be left out of 
sight, but interpreted in another way. This independence of thought 
is to be taken as a clue to the truth. What if both thought and 
the life of the brain had their roots in the agent of which thought is 
an act? Whatif our intellectual, immaterial soul were the omni- 
present, co-ordinating, formative principle of which we have been in 
search ? Then it would not be wonderful if love makes the heart 
beat fast, if shame sends the blood to the cheek, if logic produces fiery , 
phosphorus, since the thing that loves, and feels strong emotion, and 
bends all the energies of its will to think, is also that which vivifies the 
blood and turns the brain from a foul pulp to a central apparatus 
where all the senses meet; and does not all philosophy, ancient and 
modern, affirm that some sensible image, if it be but a word, is neces- 
sary to reflex thought ? 

I trust we are now in a condition to understand the view of- the 
connection between body and soul expressed by the theory which 
makes the soul the form of the body. ‘We need not take the whole 
scholastic view of matter and form. Of this whole view, one of its 
most distinguished supporters has said, ‘The theory is not so evi- 
dent that it can be considered as the only one tenable, and that every 
other must be rejected as a manifest error.” * Nevertheless, when 
applied to body and soul, what is inculcated is clear. We must dis- 
connect the word “form” from all morphological ideas. Form does 
not mean the result of accretion, like a crystal. Matter in this connec- 
tion may be taken to mean the constituent elements of body, and it 
is quite a sufficient approximation to the truth to look upon it as 
equivalent to the chemical substances of which the organism is com- 
posed. The form means that which gives to these dead substances 
their very existence as a body. In fact, form may, for practical 
purposes, be translated ‘‘ vivifying force ;” + only it must be remem- 
bered that this force is not looked upon as one of the bodily activities, 
nor as the sum of them all. Life is considered to be that which gives 
existence to the body as such, not that which comes upon it when 
already complete. It considers that the oneness of the whole human 
being is a real work done, and involves areal agent. It refuses to 
accept the dualism of Descartes as an utter unreality. All the 
localization of thought in the pineal gland, the whole view that the 
body is a machine moved by the thinking substance, it looks upon as 
high treason against the majesty of facts, which cry out that the 


# Kleutgen, “ Philosophie der Vorzeit,” 3, 423. French translation. 
t Ido not say “ vital” force, because the soul is he]d to confer the vital force, not to 
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. whole being, body and soul, is one, with a unity which is a fact of 
consciousness. It appeals to the phenomena of consciousness to prove 
that.the same being not only lives inside a machine in pain, but feels 

_ pain with a body which is a part of it. It takes in the further fact 
that the same being also knows the ,pain as well as feels it, and it 
infers that both the cognition and the feeling are acts of the same 
immaterial agent, thinking the thought and feeling the pain, because 
its union with the body is that which gives to the lifeless elements 
the power of sensation. It does not fear to take in the whole facts in 
their most vulgar form; it is conscious that “active thought influ- 
ences the operations of the stomach, of the heart, of the kidneys.” 
It accepts the fact, and finds in it a new confirmation of the oneness 
of that vital power which is at once the agent of thought, and also 
gives to the organism the power of repairing its waste by taking 
foreign matter into its substance. The whole theory may thus easily 
be stated in terms of modern philosophy. It holds that the imma- 
terial soul is not only the agent of thoughts, but imparts also the 
vital force to the body, and all the activities which it possesses as a 
completed organism.* 

That this, the oldest doctrine of the union of soul and body, will 
finally prevail, I am convinced. It is the natural synthesis, which 
harmonizes physical and mental science. It respects the rights of 
both spirit and matter, for it makes matter as necessary to the human 
spirit as spirit is to the body. It allows the disembodied soul to be 
incomplete without its organism. It has been accused of materialism 
by those who have failed to see that, in reality, it tends to spiritualize 
matter, since it holds that the immaterial soul imparts to matter new 
qualities and powers. Finally, we find approximations to it in modern 
men of science of the most opposite schools. It cannot be so very 
paradoxical or transcendental when an author whose views of Mind 
are utterly different from ours, yet, after arguing that the Brain is not 
the exclusive organ of sensibility, adds the following words :—“ If 
any reader objects to such a conclusion on the ground that it makes 
the soul animate the whole body ; if he objects that we are thereby 
retrograding towards the doctrine of Stahl; our reply is, we must 

- follow logic where logic leads.” + Another author, entirely opposed 

to Mr. Lewes, one whose great knowledge of physical science entitles 

him to be heard, lays down our principle in words which, if taken 
alone, would most accurately express our doctrine. “It is my belief 
that the organizing intelligence of the vital organism, and the intelli- 


* It need hardly be stated that what is defined must be kept separate from arguments 
used to prove it. There are many views, for instance, in the schoolmen as to the time of 
the infusion of the soul into the body. The last sentence expresses what is the official 
view of the Church. 
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gence of the mind, are one and the same principle, though acting 
unconsciously in the organism and consciously in the mind.”* I do 
not think that the science of England has as yet committed itself to 
the view that the body is a machine. a 

I trust that this statement will at least have made clear what is 
meant by this theory of a soul. I am aware that I have gone but a 
little way towards proving it. To do so would require a far greater 
knowledge of physiology than I possess. For that purpose, it would 
be necessary to go thoroughly into the relations between the brain 
and the mind. Nevertheless, I hope I have brought out by the 
way the great truth of the unity of the human being, manifested in 
the mutual action and reaction of all its parts ; and also the fact that 
the mental process stands out, amongst all the lower activities of the 
whole individual, as possessing a peculiar importance in that it is not 
a function of any organ. It is on this that the whole theory turns. 
Facts show that some peculiar agent is at work in the organism to 
start the structureless germ on its way of successive developments, 
to throw out its organs, to co-ordinate all its functions; in a word, 
to make it live. This is a most peculiar work, and requires a definite 
workman, other than the sum of its activities. Coupled with this 
requisition of such an agent comes the separate fact of the indepen- 
dence of the intellectual power. All this points to the conclusion, 
that the independent power indicates the required agent. A more 
important fact, if it be true, cannot be imagined. It forms at once a 
limit to all evolution theories. It follows from it that the most charac- 
teristic human action is not evolved from below; itis not a flower 
which has its root downwards in the ordinary process of universal 
nature. Above all, though I am not here attempting to prove the © 
immortality of the soul, but only its existence, yet this fact is the requi- 
site basis of the doctrine, for to survive the organism it must have ` 
some independence, however close be the connection between them. 
I shall, in the little remaining space which is left, try to bring out 
the free activity of the intellectual process, coupled with reasons 
tending to show that its necessary connection with sense is due to its 
being the activity of an agent which is the source of sense-life, and 
gives to the body the power of feeling, an agent which is no other 
than the immaterial substance called a soul. In doing so, I shall 
continue to bring out the theory by way of contrast with others 
which are in the field. It is hardly possible to do otherwise. No 
man can hope to be understood unless he addresses himself to.the 
questions of his day. We must all throw ourselves into the great 
rapids of human thought if we would be heard by those who are 
hurried along in its current, and not be left far behind with voices 
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drowned in its confused roar. If each man is to do his little best to 
help on truth, he must know something of the agony of the strife. 
Without further apology, then, let us continue the examination of 
doctrines around us, only taking care to keep our own purpose in 
view. 

One good symptom of English thought is its dislike of mate- 

` rialism. The eminent physiologist” to whom, with sincere admiration 
for his abilities, I have’ ventured to refer, has expressly protested 
against what Lacordaire has called cette canaille. de doctrine. In this 
protest he is perfectly sincere. Nay, more: he is not a mate- 
rialist. There are symptoms: in his writings of a further depar- 
ture from a view which is but too truly attributed to some foreign 
scientific men. In the very lecture, however, which has been most 
blamed as exhibiting a materialistic tendency, there is contained a 
view which explains ‘how one who looks upon the mental processes as 
" properties of the constituent elements of the organism can truly 
repudiate the disreputable-name. A fatal view it, would seem for the 
very existence of: a spiritual substance, and, above all, the separate 
existence of asoul. The fate of the property i is inseparably bound . 
up with the fate of that of which it is the property. Destr roy: the 
organism, what will become of the intellectual process? It can only 
perish in the. ruin of that of which it was the result. Hence a 
universal cry arose that the existence of the soul was being denied. 
The complainants had, however, overlooked the fact that; connected 
with what looked so like materialism, was an-idealism which was to 
heal it all. They were bidden to take comfort in the doctrine that 
the human mind is, from its constitution, utterly incapable of know- 
ing anything but phenomena; and that, after all, the materialistic 
language used was anly a symbol for that which was unknowable, and 
a convenient mode of presenting facts. 

I fear I am not reassured by a system which professes 7 save a 
hypothetical soul by relegating both spirit and matter into the 
inane. Itis too late, after vehemently asserting that all logic points 
to materialism, afterwards to turn round upon us and say, “ I.meant 
nothing by it.’ Words have a real meaning—a truth always 
forgotten by those who war against formulas, theological or other- 
wise. Words are not mere symbols; they are like money, which has 
a real value besides acting as a medium of exchange. Furthermore, 
in this particular instance, idealism is far too ethereal a system to 
heal the wounds of realistic- physics. It is too weak a name to 
conjure with, and the demon evoked by physiology will not be 
exorcised by the countercharm of metaphysics. 

Nor am I disposed to giye up the question of the soul, and base it 

‘upon faith. If, on account of difficulties in natural religion, we 
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tamely acknowledged it to be irrational, one truth after another 
would disappear, till the existence of God himself would be con- 
sidered to be provable by faith alone. In vain should we cut our- - 
selves with knives, and call aloud on a god so illogical as to begin 
by assuming his own existence, which he seeks to prove. The case 
is not so desperate. There is in this union of idealism and ma- 
terialism a suicidal inconsistency which makes it really weak. It 
would. go down at once before the touch of one of two opponents— 

a genuine materialism or a consistent theory of spirit. If it were 
ever my good fortune to come across men in whom the materialistic 
tendencies which they fostered in others were neutralized in them- 
selves by the high intellectual aim of their whole lives, I should 
venture to address them somewhat in this wise. 

_ No one can have watched the characteristics of the times without 
seeing how strongly the tide has set in favour of the introduction of 
physics into metaphysics. , Many reasons may be assigned for this. 
In the general breaking-up of ancient forms ‘of. thought, and conse- 
quent confusion caused by the shock of old: truths doae about 
hither-and thither, men turn from what has become so uncertain 
- and painful as mental science in a state of chaos, to a power rich in 
tangible results, triumphant and progressive, as natural philosophy 
has proved itself to be. Besides, however, such a state of things is 
the necessary effect of the violent separation between mind and 
matter effected by Descartes. It is only the usual Nemesis of aban- - 
doned truth. An immense impulse was given to this tendency by 
the theory of Bishop Berkeley, which necessarily brought with it 
a deeper searching into the sensational side.of the sources of human 
knowledge; and since then the current of thought has irresistibly 
hurried minds along in the same direction. At this moment, it 
seems to me as if there was a ‘reaction, and I need hardly say that 
the tendency of my own mind, and I' fear a perfectly disgraceful 
ignorance of physics, lead me to sympathize with what has been 
happily called the Intuitionist school. ` At the same time, it is im- 
possible to look on this irruption of physics as simply a hostile 
invasion. No truth, whencesoever it comes, whatsoever it may be, 
can be rejected by a philosopher. It must be heartily welcomed, 
and a place must be found for it in the vast home of all knowledge 
which we call Philosophy. If it is ‘not received as a friend, it is 
certain to break in, to usurp, and to treat as a town taken by storm 
what ought to have opened its gates as an ally. In this case, physio- 
logists especially, for of them I speak, would have just cause of com- 
plaint, for we none of us deny that sense is one source of human know- 
ledge. Mind and matter are so blended in the very act of cognition, 
that physiology and psychology are sisters, born of the same mother, 
and any war between them is unnatural. Intuitionists and Pheno- 
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menists ought to be able to find some bond of union. To discover 
such a basis is my present object. 

My attempt, then, is to find reasons for thinking that “Eacu 
INDIVIDUAL MAN IS A SPIRITUAL SUBSTANCE, CALLED A SOUL, WHICH 
HAS THE DOUBLE OFFICE OF ANIMATING THE BODY, SO AS TO ENABLE IT 
TO PERFORM ITS VITAL FUNCTIONS, AND OF GENERATING THE VARIOUS 
FACULTIES WHICH, MANIFESTING THEMSELVES AS WILL, REASONING, OR 
INTUITION, MAY COLLECTIVELY BE CALLED MIND.” In a subject so 
wide, it is necessary to select some special point, and I shall attempt 
to put together reasons for the view which I advocate, by showing 
that such a theory alone meets the requirements of the phenomena 
of human cognition. I shall beg leave to criticize other views on 
the subject, and to show that none meet the great fact of the case, 
which I conceive to be the union of independence and of dependence 
exhibited by the intellect in its relations with sense. We one and 
all allow that there are two factors in cognition, sense and the mental 
faculty.; the question is, what is the relation between them ? 

Here I am met at once face to face by what I call the theory of 
Nescience, that is, the view that we can know nothing whatsoever 
about the matter. If this view were what it looks like at first, a 
mere abandonment of the onward struggle of the human mind 
towards truth on the most momentous questions, I should pass it by. 
I prefer even possible defeat to an ignoble surrender. If I thought 
that the theory legitimately issued in treating all that mankind calls 
truth as a mere working hypothesis which might turn out to be 
false, I should look upon such scepticism as a sort of Acropolis of 
doubt, to which beaten men resort when they can no longer hold the 
open field, only to come down from it and take up the same intel- 
lectual position from which they had been driven before. This is, 
however, very far from representing the real view of the eminent 
and sincere men from whose lips we have heard such language. The 
fact is, that the theory of nescience is really a very definite theory of 
knowledge, which I venture to call Bishop Berkeley minus God. It 
is this view which I now consider. The effect of it is to convince 
me that the absolute dependence of the mental faculties on sense is 
utterly unthinkable, while the residue of truth which it contains 
proves to me positively that the mind is an independent agent, or, in 

` other words, a spiritual substance. 

The theory has two sides, one logical, the other physiological. I 
do not mean that.they are always held together, yet it is certain that 
they assist-each other. The logical theory is too abstract ever to be 
popular ;.:and its physiological counterpart stands to it in the same 
relation as Buddhist legends to Buddhist metaphysics. It throws 
around the cold, angular symmetry of logic all the warmth and the 
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theory in question. Iam not using this conclusion as a reductio ad | 
absurdum of the whole, nor simply appealing to consciousness as a 
witness for the impossibility of considering intellect to be a function 
of matter. I wish to show that Mr. Mill is compelled by these very 
premisses to go on, and to assert for intellect a wild sort of indepen- 
dence greater than any which I claim. In the hands of a sincere 
thinker the theory cannot stop there, and what begins in materialism 
‘ends in idealism. The author is too acute not to see, and too honest 
not to say, that sense, being ourselves feeling, can never prove the 
reality of an outer world, unless the mind adds an act of perception 
which affirms it; and that act of perception is too original a pro- 
nouncement of the intellect to be legitimated by his theory. He 
attempts, not to prove the validity, but to account for the existence 
of perception, without having recourse to one of those original 
pronouncements of the mind which we call intuitions. He argues 
at length that the notion of a real outer world might arise from the 
feeling of difference in the position of the sensations felt in our own 
bodies. Out of this, difference arises “ the supposition” that the 
“permanent possibilities of sensation ”* may be distinct from it. 
‘This, then, is the logical outcome of the theory, a confession that it 
is impossible to prove that there is any outer world at all, if the 
mind has no original powers. The living movement of the dialectics 
of his theory has compelled its author to entertain the view that the 
' idea of substantive realities out of ourselves, distinct from sénsations, 
.is conceivably a mistake. Externality cannot possibly be proved, 
: but only (as he thinks) accounted for. on sense-data. Now, this 
assertion is simply the affirmation of the creation of an outer world 
by the mind—not only an outer world of sense, but a world of “ other 
human and sentient beings” like ourselves. Even granting that 
all this outer world is an illusion, surely the mental faculty which 
can thus, taking sense as its fulcrum, make a spring into chaos, and 
return Jaden with nothing less than a world of its own creation, 
peopled with spirits and many-coloured objects of matter, is a god, 
and not a labeller of sense-materials, The upshot of the theory is 
that the independence of mind has returned upon us in a most 
unexpected shape. The most consistent. and logical effort to prove 
that mind is absolutely dependent on sense has issued, first, in the 
‘confession that by this means it is impossible to prove that there is 
any outer world at all; secondly, in the distinct assertion of the 
admissibility of a theory which makes mind absolutely independent 
of sense, and claims for it an originality of which I never dreamed. 
I think I am authorized to infer that the theory that the mental 
faculty-is a function of and is evolved out of sense is utterly unthink- 
able, since it lands us in such a contradiction as this. Besides which, 
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I draw a positive argument for the independence of the soul from the 
fact that all efforts to cast it out only bring it back again. . 
I take act of three admissions. The outer world, including the 
existence of other minds, cannot be proved at all on the theory of 
mind being a function of matter. Idealism is distinctly contem- 
plated as an admissible theory. In other words, the absolute inde- 
pendence of mind is tenable. This is the outcome of pure phe- 
nomenism. 
It is plain that this is not the key to unlock the secrets of the 
universe, for it unlocks nothing. On this quagmire no human foot 
can rest, and therefore men take refuge in what I have called 
“nescience.” We can know nothing whatsoever about it. Now, 
this very act of nescience is one of the acts‘of mind on which I 
intend to found its claim to independence. aa 
Tt is not enough to criticize the opposite. theory ; the subject is too 
important to be left there, and I proceed to give positive reasons for 
‘the first branch of my thesis, the assertion that the human spirit is 
an independent agent. I will now call this spirit “ mind,” for, accord- 
ing to the theory which I advocate, mind is only the soul under a 
particular aspect; and of this mind I affirm that there‘are reasons 
for being certain that it is a permanent, independent agent—that is, 
a substance. For this I appeal to its operations. I do not pretend 
adequately to know'mind as it is in itself. I know it, as I know 
everything else, through its phenomena. I have no objection to call 
the mental faculties vital operations. The question is, of what are 
they the activities? and I answer, that by the examination of their 
phenomena they are the very contradictory of sensations—that is, of 
the products of sense. I do not mean that they are simply unlike 
sensations; that would prove nothing, for the products of material 
substances are often or always totally unlike the components of which 
they are the result. In the case which we are considering, sense- 
phenomena and mind-phenomena are not unlike, but contradictory. 
They are the negation of each other. They are not only contrasted 
with each other, but they are incommensurable. There is no single 
quality of mental products which does not show that they proceed 
from an agent which is not sense. 
The peculiarity of the human intellect is, that all its knowledge is 
acquired. The time is past when any one believed in innate ideas. 
If there be one thing more than another which is a characteristic of 
modern thought, it is the view that all knowledge is a hard-won con- 
quest. We all believe in the tabula rasa. Every single idea of the 
human mind is the result of its own toil, the effect of its own activity. 
All its objects, except one, come to it from without, and “it appro- 
priates them by a series of acts called cognitions. The question is, 
- are these thoughts mere photographed sensations? I answer, most, 
D2 
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certainly not. Every cognition comes in the shape of a judgment. 
We only know things by judging them, and we judge them by the 
most independent conceivable judgments. What can be more inde- 
pendent than the very declaration of nescience by which we pronounce 
that we do not know things as they are in reality? What is the 
“meaning of this marvellous protest against our own knowledge? In 
. the first place, plainly, we do know something of two things—our 
‘thought and reality—or else we could nét pronounce them to be unlike. 
I do not even want a noumenon here, but only the possibility of a 
noumenon. Suppose the reality to be only a sensation, still my 
thought is clearly not the sensation, for it is a judgment upon the 
sensation. Again, that judgment is thus not: only a denial of its 
identity with the sensation, but, furthermore, a most absolute declara- 
tion of its independence. “I know nothing adequately of what 
this sensation is in itself.” If my thought were the sensation photo- 
graphed, I should know it well enough. The fact is, that the mind, 
so far from being a photographic machine, is a living mirror. Nay, 
it is more than that, for the eye is as much as that. It is a living 
mirror, which knows itself first, then receives the image of the blue 
heaven into its clear depths, not by a passive but by a vital act. It 
modifies itself into an image of the sky, and then, knowing at once 
sky, i image, and self, pronounces that its own knowledge is imperfect, 
since it is not the absolute, but the relative and ideal reproduction of 
the reality. There stand, then, over against each other two things, 
the sensation and the thought, and the thought is not the sensation 
modified, but a judgment upon it. 

Take any form of-possible judgment; you will find yourself equally 
unable to conceive it to be evolved out of matter as a function out of 
an organ.’ Take, for instance, a hypothetical judgment, one which . 
involves doubt. The function of an organ of sense is some one 
thing fatally’ determined, got between the organ and the object. 
What is there here like the grand independence of doubt? The 
living agent sees that it creates its own objects, and that it may 
produce in itself either one of two modifications of itself. What is 
there in sense which in any way whatsoever can be set side by side 
with the knowledge of our thoughts? Does the eye or the brain 
know itself? If we did not by an independent -act create our own 
‘thoughts, we should not know them, for it isin and through the 
operation by which we create them that we know them. In the act 
of producing in ourselves that modification of mind which we call 
a thought, we know it; and when we have produced it, we think it 
over again to see if it be conformable to the laws of our own intellect. 
I say, then, that: I-have aright to conclude that the mind is a spiritual 
agent, for by a spiritual-agent I mean one which, contrary to the 
wont of matter, is not confined to a particular sort of objects, but 
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Judges all being. The more highly organized is matter, the greater 
is the division of labour, the more specific and confined is its work. 
The eye sees, but does not hear; sounds are non-existént to it by the 
very perfection of its organization. As for the mind, it has for its 
direct and primary object, if you will, the particular transmitted by. 
sense ; but in the very act of apprehending the particular, it puts an’ 
element of the universal into it. Through the idea of being, it makes ` 
itat once: potentially a concept. Above all, it has a judgmext about 
everything. It can think over to itself the great thought of the 
universe. Even granting the reality to be utterly beyond its ken, it 
can frame the idea of God; it can exercise judgments upon the idea; 
it can doubt, deny, affirm His existence. Lastly, all the operations 
of matter, organic or inorganic, are essentially turned outwards. It 
is composite, and each element of the compound acts only on its 
neighbours. The operations of the mind. are immanent, utterly 
turned inwards. After all, this is the fundamental quality which 
casts an abyss between: spirit and matter.*-Spirit knows its own 
thoughts. Marvellous. and magnificent power! I said just now 
that we know nothing immediately, nothing but phenomena. We 
know things only by their activities upon us, We are like men in 
the dark, receiving impressions on all sides from things which we 
know not as they are. In one case, however, we are behind the 
scenes. We know the noumenon, the act and the agent. We know. 
that this is our act, and that we are the actors. I do not mean.to 
assert that we know adequately the whole nature of that Self which 
acts. Still, thus much we do know: it is something more than a 
vague Ego. It is not an obliged nominative case, a subject wanted 
for a predicate. It is not a transcendental unity of apperception. 
It is not empty; it has contents and matter of its own. It is an 
independent, permanent, self-acting thing,—that is, a substance. 
Here, then, we stand on the edge of the abyss which separates 
matter and spirit. Matter is an entity which, if-it act at all, must 
be composite. Spirit can act on and in itself, and is thus one and 
indivisible. ; 
I might here say much of the connection between will and intel- 
lect, how the mind has a power of turning its. attention to one idea 
rather'than another, of seizing upon one side of a, matter and neglect- 
ing the rest, how by, an act of recollection it searches after some 
thought which it wills to call up out of its own depths. Above all, 
I might point to that strange vaticination, partaking of the infinite, 
by which the mind feels after some truth dimly seen, and, out- 
stripping not only sense but its own reasoning, divines. without a 
proof what will be the outcome of its own future logic. It transcends 
itself. Not only does it rise up and say, “ Things are not.asI feel 
them,” but “ Things are not as I think them.” This is an act which 
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would of itself prove the intellect to be either a legitimate sovereign 
or arebel. In either case, it is independent of sense ; but I must 
hasten on, for I have only treated of half my thesis. 

I hope that these considerations have gone some way to show the 
first part of it, that spirit is a self-subsisting and self-acting entity, 
and in this sense perfectly independent of matter. It is plain, how- 
ever, that this is by no means the whole account of the phenomena of 
cognition. I proceed to the other side of the subject, and’ to show 
cause for thinking that the act of human knowledge depends for its 
exercise on its intimate connection with a system of matter called 
body, and further, that that connection implies a soul. 

Anything like detailed proof of the proposition is here impossible. 
I can only strive to make its meaning clear by contrasting the view 
with other theories. By the way, it will appear that it fills up gaps 
in them, and completes what was defective. If there is truth in 
what has been hitherto said, and if it has been shown that the act of 
cognition is not a property of sense, the question starts up, of what, 
then, is it an act? Who is this independent agent which, while it 

_takes the things of sense for its objects, separates itself off from them, 
and judges them thus after a fashion of its own? ‘The answer, ac- 
cording to the theory here advocated, is, that the agent which thinks 
is also that which imparts to the body the power of sensibility, and 
thus feels with it. 

Here I can conceive an outcry raised against our theory, as though 
it conceded too much to the school against which we have been 
arguing, and broke or, at least, watered down the distinction between 

thought and feeling, and looked upon the mind as a “ series of 
feelings.” I admit that Mr. Mill has an advantage over his oppo- 
nents by frankly allowing that the thinking mind has a share in the 
act of sensation. “ As body is the mysterious something which excites 
the mind to feel, so mind is the mysterious something which feels 
and thinks.” After what has been said, however, there is no danger 
of confusion between his theory and mine. Whatever unknown 
mysteries there may be in mind, and there are many, this, at least, 
we hold to be certain, that thoughts and sensations are not a single 
series of feelings, in which thoughts spring out of the sensations, and 
are, in fact, transformed sensations. What is meant by a “ series 
aware of itself,’ I have never been able to understand; but even 
granting it to be intelligible, the fact is far otherwise. There is not 
a single, but:a double series going on within us, sensations got be- 
tween the soul and the organs of the body, and thoughts which are acts 
of the same soul. The thoughts do not spring out of the sensations ; 
thought and sense are two.separate branches out of the same stem— 
the soul. The moment that I hold against Mr. Mill the independent 
action of the soul or mind in thought, my expressions may be identical 
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with his, but they assume another meaning. Sensations sink from the 
cause into the condition of thought. The mind, instead of being the 
mere recipient, or even the percipient, of sensations, is a co-actor with 
the organism in producing them. In fact, the view here advocated is 
the old axiom, “ Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu,” with 
the addition “ nisi ipse intellectus,” an adjunct which almost implies 
infinity. The fact of this double series, sensation and thought, so 
unlike each other, yet the one madé to correspond to the other, calls 
loudly for a real Ego, conscious of both, yet representing the sen- 
sation to itself’ in its own terms—that is, in thought. Who is this 
` thinking Ego? I now proceed to ‘show, against writers opposed. to 
Mr. Mill, that it is the intellectual soul which is the source of sensa- 
tion as well as of thought. 

I am not going to enter into the mysterious question of personality, 
looked upon as.a real quality, or a modification of the mind. I use the 
Ego in its ordinary modern sense, and contend that when we say “I 
feel,” we mean the same Ego as when we say “I think,” except that, 
in the case of feeling, the bodily organ comes into the sensation as 
the co-operator of the mind. 

It seems to me that writers of the Intuitionist school expose them- ' 
selves to the attacks of their most powerful opponents, by forgetting 
that in the very first act of sensation the action of mind enters. How 
confused seems the account of sensation in Reid and- Hamilton ! By 
sensation according to both is meant “the subjective feeling of pleasure 
or pain, with which the organic operation of sense is accompanied.” 
“A feeling is subjective, that is, our consciousness is exclusively limited. 
to the pleasure or pain experienced by the thinking subject.”* Ac- 
cording to this view all that the mind is conscious of is the pleasure or 
pain ; the organic operation is excluded fromit. But how can the mind 
feel the pleasure unless it has really been conscious of the pleasurable 
organic affection? When I say that I see, surely I mean something 
far more than that I feel pleasure in my vision. In no other way does 
the outward object reach the mind except through the organic affection, 
and in what way this affection, for instance sight, is communicated 
to the mind, unless the intelligent being actively participates in it, I 
cannot understand. In former times, when the image on the retina 
was supposed to be the copy of the object, a representation of which 
the mind thus gazed upon, perhaps the intelligence might have been, 
held to take cognizance of the organic affection as it would look upon 
apicture. Now, however, that modern physiology has shown + that the 
formation of an image on the retina is only the precursor of a visual 
sensation, that it is not transmitted to the brain, and that the real 
formality of vision is the awakened sensibility of the optic nerve, it . 
is impossible to conceive in what sense the mind can be said to take 
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cognizance of the visual affection except in that it participates in the 
excitement of the nerves by communicating to them the power of 
sensibility. 

How unreal, again, is ts account of perception in the same writers ! 
In both Reid and Hamilton the act of sense-perception is supposed to 
consist of three steps: first, an action or affection of the organism ; 
next, a sensation in the mind; thirdly, this sensation as a sign 

suggests instinctively an external object. This sensation in the 
mind is said to be asign, because there is no natural connection sup- 
posed between it and the thing suggested. By a sort of inexplicable 
natural magic, acting like a charm, it calls up the notion of an outer ° 
world. ‘In the perception thus arbitrarily following the sensation, the 
mind is said by Hamilton to be “ immediately conscious of the use of 
an Ego and an external non-Ego.” Surely this account is unsatisfactory. 
If the organic affection stands between the mind and the non-Ego, 
‘or outer world, it is impossible to see how the mind can be imme- 
diately conscious of it. If, however, on the contrary, the mind is 
concerned in the affection of the organism, according to the hypo- 
‘thesis that it gives vitality to the senses, then the organism, affected 
is a part of the Ego, and the Self is thus in immediate contact with 
‘the universe. The world of nature streams into the mind through 
the senses. The sensation is thus not an arbitrary sign of a non-Ego. 
When I say that the Ego is conscious of a sensation, I only claim to 
use the words in the same sense as when I say that the Ego is conscious 
of a thought. In the latter it means that the intelligent soul is 
conscious of its own act in producing a thought; in the former it 
must mean that the same soul feels its own action when it co-operates 
with the body in producing the sensation. The object of conscious- . 
ness is the soul’s own action,.though in the one case it requires the 
organ as its co-operator and its channel, while. in the case of the 
thought the organism holds a subordinate place. If this be so, it is 
not wonderful that the idea of the non-Ego should emerge when the » 
organism is impressed and impinged: upon by a foreign body. The 
intelligent being says at once, “This is not my actio, On the 
contrary, something else is acting on me.” In order, however, to be 
able to say this, it must be able to distinguish its own spontaneous 
activities from those of the foreign object. What it really feels is the 
reaction of the sensibility, which it is ever generating in and with the 
nerves, dgainst external and strange influences. It must not be 
forgotten that before the nerves can become painless, as in operations 
under chloroform, the soul must cease to be conscious. 
' In conclusion, let me sum up my reasons for accepting neither of 
the-common theories on „human nature, and substituting a third. I 
gather from common language that one theory supposes our Ego 
to use its senses aud its organism as a rider uses his horse. I cannot 
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think for a.moment that the human Ego, whatever it may be, is thus 
external to its senses and its brain. How is this compatible with the 
phenomena of madness? The horse may run away with his rider, 
but he has no power over his thoughts. Brain- life and mind-life 
must interpenetrate each other, when the pure lips of an Ophelia 
can sing foul songs, and a brain fever can impel a man to suicide. Our 
theory is that the life of the brain comes from the soul. Either the 
passionate mind has made too much life in the brain, or the over- 
sensitive brain is too receptive of life, and burns it away too fast. 
A vague, homeless, indefinite Ego has not substance enough to stand 
. before the theory which establishes a more real connection between 
sensation and thought. Good service has been done by the school of. . 
Mr. Mill in bringing out this connection between the mental faculties 
and the body,-and this service must be acknowledged even by those 
who differ from him most widely. It must not be forgotten that 
the old philosophy is not less strenuous than the new in holding 
that whatever’ the intellect immediately knows outside itself is 
transmitted through sense. We, too, believe that our direct know- 
ledge of the outer world is phenomenal. A wonderful fact this, 
when the full significance of it is brought out. It is sufficient, too, 
in itself to disprove the theory of the horse and his rider. The mind 
would not be so “ cribbed, cabin’d, and confined ” to sense, if it did not, 
itself participate in the sensation. The sensibility which it has’ 
imparted to the body is affected by the qualities of the external 
objects. It is for that reason that so much of the subjective is mixed 
up with its knowledge of the object. Yet at the same time, this 
being, thus dyed in the colours of a world of sense, elaborates out of 
its own resources such ideas as the Infinite, the Beautiful, the Good, 
and the True. A noble dream, you will say; yet, granting that it 
is a dream, the visions of the night are made up of the objects of the 
day. I might even be disposed to move the previous question, as to 
which is the night-side of human nature and which the reality, the 
finite or the infinite. In fact, both are real. “I feel” is as pri- 
mordial a fact as “I think.” I have no objection to allow that all 
human knowledge comes from the operations of sense and from con- 
sciousness. By consciousness, however, I mean not a series of 
feelings, but the act of an agent who knows himself, and such a 
self-acting agent is a substance. It is this very contrast between his 
grand internal powers and the narrow circle of sense to which he is 
confined which forces man to look for the infinite out of himself. 
We refuse to believe that this idea is the mere negation of the 
finite, or that it is the refuge of human weakness, dashing itself in 
feeble wildness against two contradictory extremes. It is never a 
mere notion or abstraction, or if a notion, it is based upon the most 
` real feelings of our nature—the union of helplessness and boundless 
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aspiration. There is an infinity of desire in man; and yet this 
being has to slake his unlimited longing for truth on what he can 
drink through the few channels of sense, while his moral degrada- 
tion stands in fierce contrast with his boundless yearning for goodness. 
This forms the deep pathos of that creature-feeling in man which 
the Apostle calls “the feeling after God.” - The eager soul. seems to 
look earnestly through human eyes, as if seeking for the object of its 
infinite desire. The pleading helplessness of this strong upward 
striving renders conceivable the love of the Creator which con- 
strained Him to take this nature upon Him. 
We have here reached the point where faith and reason meet, and, 
like justice and peace, “kiss each other ;” and it is time to close. 
I hope that these considerations have shown reasons for thinking 
two things: first, that the mental faculties are self-acting, and in 
that sense independent of matter, and not evolved from it; “secondly, 
that the phenomena of perception imply the existence of one agent, 
on which feeling, that is, a bodily sensation, and judgment, that is, 
a mental act, depend. A sense-perception is a vital act in which 
- both mind and body participate; it goes some way towards showing 
that the soul imparts all’ living forces to the body. The whole proof, 
however, is more than I can attempt. 
I turn; however, at once to a fact which seems. to be a crucial 
phenomenon ; I mean death. I look upon death as a sort of natural 
experiment which, by eliminating life, reveals what constituted it. 
The most remarkable fact about the process of death is that in it the 
whole of our faculties, mental, animal, and vegetable, disappear 
together.* Why should we cease to think when we cease to digest £ P 
Of course physiologists have a ready answer; because thought is a 
mere function of the material organism, and when the organism 
breaks up thought ceases.- There is, however, another theory which 
suits that part of the case equally well, while it leaves untouched other 
facts of which this physiological theory is the negation; I mean the 
theory that both digestion and thought depend for their exercise on 
a third thing, viz., the soul, which, while it thinks, is also the life of 
the body. When the material elements which compose the body 
relapse into their -primitive inorganic state, and become inapt to be 
the instruments of the soul, it is forced to desert the body, which was 
not its prison, but its domicile. With the soul, ‘of course, disappear 
the intellectual powers, which are its proper function. Then, and not 
till then, the ‘delicate organism which it had built up and made into 
* I know that physiologists have pointed to such facts as the beating of the heart after 
death to prove that life survives after intelligence has gone. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the soul is not life: it gives life. It is not wonderful, then, if some 


symptoms of life remain after death. They are the surplus of the vital power generated 
by the soul before its departure, 
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a home for itself is utterly broken up and ceases to be organic. 
Something plainly is gone which was the life, and that is the 
thinking soul. This theory, I say, leaves intact all:those facts which 
establish the substantial independence of thought, while it also 
accounts for the other set of facts which show that thought, for its 
reflective exercise, is conditioned on the organism. It leaves unhurt 
the immateriality of the soul, for life is just such a function which 
spirit can exercise in connection with matter, for it implies the 
presence of the indivisible whole in each several part. Spirit can 
possess matter for good and for bad, pervade it and use it for its own 
purposes. I hold it unthinkable to say that thought is a function , 
of brain, but I believe brain to be the organ, that is, the instrument, ` 
by which spirit externates to itself the dim thoughts formed in its 
depths. Brain furnishes symbols to the grand inner dialogue of 
` thought, analogous to the words which we want to make known our 
conceptions. Here, again, the notion of Life helps us to understand 
how the intellect is dependent on our corporeal frame, for while its 
vital union with the body does not destroy the original substantial 
freedom of spirit, yet when our spirit has submitted to be a soul, and 
to animate a body, it must take the consequences. Matter becomes 
necessary to it, as the channel to the river which has worn it for 
itself. Spirit depends on matter, not for its existence, but for the 
normal exercise of its operations. 
I must here close a paper which has been already too Ta. To 
prevent misconception, I only add one thing. Much of what has 
_ been said applies to the lower animals'as well as to man; however, 
` in the view of the schoolmen, the soul of man stands on a different, 
footing {from that of inferior creatures, if the force within them can 
be called a soul. Above all, the special creation.of the immaterial 
part of animals is an open question, while no Catholic can hold the 
pre-existence of souls. Into the arguments for this it is impossible 
to enter. Suffice it to say, that we look upon each soul as a special 
substance created by God, and in the moment of creation connected 
with its body. As it returns to the bosom of God, there also it has 
its source. Granting the independence of the substance of the soul, 
I know no proof in the whole range of thought which éalls so loudly 
for God as this continual act of individual creation, involving the 
otherwise inexplicable fusing together of two such substances as 
spirit and matter. On the other hand, when once the possibility of 
the survival of the soul after the breaking up of the body has been 
proved by the vigorous self-assertion of the acts of its intelligence, 
then, when we take in the existence of God, the question of its 
immortality is solved. JOHN BERNARD DALGAIRNS. 
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CONVERSATIONS. 


By THE Autor or “ FRIENDS IN CouNcIL.” 


Ive 


EN UDR EAU ERTUY to the conversation in the first chapter, grave 

events had occurred. The battle of Sedan had been fought ; 
the French army had capitulated; Louis Napoleon had surrendered 
himself; and the Republic had been proclaimed at Paris. 

It was when talking of the foregoing remarkable incidents that 
the following conversation arose. ] 

Milverton. There are two things in the world that infuriate me. 
One is, cruelty to animals; or, to extend the idea, cruelty to the 
unresisting,—the other is, the invasion of a legislative assembly by a 
mob.’ I have no patience with either of these enormities, and 
would do anything in the world to prevent them. 

Sir Arthur. At Paris it is the old, old story over again. A mob 
being where it should not be, has been the cause of most of the 
. political misfortunes of France. ' 

Ellesmere. Yes, I hatea mob. It is a creature that has no respect 
for lawyers. 

Sir Arthur. Consider what a legislative assembly. is. The very 


# Tt will be obvious to the reader that this conversation succeeded the one given in 
the first chapter; but I published the third chapter out of its order, thinking that 
Machiavelli’s wise sayings might possibly be of some use at the present moment. 
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essence of its being—the reason of its existence—is, that there should 
be deliberation and resolve, freed from all influence of force. It is a 
supreme effort of mankind to deal with things reasonably. 

Ellesmere. The rooks and crows understand this, and conduct their 
solemn assemblages without employing beak or claw. 

Miwerton. Sir Arthur has told us to consider what a legislative 
assembly is. I ask you to consider what a mob is; and, to tell the 
truth, I doubt whether any of you have thoroughly considered what 
a mob-is. The main horror of it to me consists in its being a chance 
assemblage of persons who will never meet together again. I wish I 
could explain to you all that I see in this important fact. If the mob 
consisted. of the same persons who should meet on various occasions, it 
might be trained and educated ;—might appreciate the consequences 
of its deeds ;—might have remorse ;—might undo what it has done. 
But, no: collected together in the most haphazard fashion, it enters 
sacred places where it should never be seen; changes, in a few 
moments of fury, the fate of nations; and then vanishes, as it were, 
into space, having generally accomplished an amount of evil which 
it takes a generation or two to reverse. 

Ellesmere. Upon my word, that does put a new idea before one; ` 
‘though all that Milverton has said is as obvious as the light of day. 
But I do perceive that I have always viewed the mob as if there 
were unity in the creature; as if it were the same mob, here and 
there, yesterday and to-day, instead of its being a “ fortuitous con- 
currence of accidental atoms ” which are never again reunited, any 
more than are the constituent atoms of a cloud that has descended 
in rain. Now if the real mob were like the stage mob, which is 
what -Milverton would désire,—that is, a number of persons who 
are sometimes a mob of fishermen, sometimes a mob of peasants, 
sometimes a mob of outlaws, sometimes a mob of Jadies and gentle- 
men, but always one and the same mob,—they might be drilled 
and instructed, might have a soul and a conscience, and might be a 
creature amenable to reason. 

Sir Arthur. Familiarity renders us dull and unappreciative of the 
wonderful thing that the structure of civil society is; tens of 
thousands of people, as in our greatest towns, moving about in an 
orderly fashion, almost as orderly as bees; and certainly not more 
than one man in each ten thousand, throughout the day, endea- 
vouring to carry his object, whatever it may be, by pure force. _ 

Milverton. It is an immense result—the result of profound thought 

` and continued labour of untold generations. 

Sir Arthur. Yes; and when you have mob rule, you resolve, for 
the moment, all this splendid fabric of civilization into its original 
elements. 


, 
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Ellesmere. King Mob is the most detestable power that has existed. 
in the world, always excepting the Inquisition of former days. And, 
strange to say, there has been a singular similarity in the proceed- 
ings of both of these iniquitous powers, although they seem outwardly 
so “mach to differ. 

Cranmer. Well, hitherto, I have agreed with every word that has 
been said about mobs; but this last saying of Ellesmere’s does asto- 
nish me. For the life of me, I cannot see what likeness there can be 
between a mob and the Inquisition. 

Ellesmere. But there is a likeness. No great thinker, Master 
Cranmer, is understood at once. Kant is not; . Hegel is not; and 
many a writer of the present day is somewhat “obscure on the first 
reading. But Iwill expound. Did not the Inquisition act suddenly? 
Does not the mob act suddenly? When you were seized by the 
Inquisition, did you know who was your accuser, or of what you 
were accused? And when you are confronted by a mob, does not 
some obscure person, name. unknown, and who probably knoivs 
nothing of you, shout out “à la lanterne!” and you are strung 
up immediately? There are certainly trifling differences, chiefly of 
mere forms and ceremonies, between the action of the mob and that 
of the Inquisition; but substantially their proceedings are of a-very 
similar character. In both cases the charge against you is almost 
incomprehensible. I am sure you will see I have proved my point. 

If it had not been for this fellow, Cranmer, who is so unlike me, 
-always ‘dissenting from what everybody says, our conversation would 
have been a wonderful and beautiful instance of uniformity of 
thinking. 

Milverton. I know that Ellesmere is. secretly very tired of this 
uniformity ; and, therefore, if you please, we will change the subject ; 
and you will, perhaps, allow me to say something which I had 
intended to say about culture. 

Sir Arthur. No, Milverton, our minds are, for the moment, wholly 

‘given to war. Say now anything that you have to say about 
that. 

Milverton. There is no subject to which I have given so much 
thought in the course of my life as that of war, or rather the preven- 
tion of war. I have turned it over in my mind in every imaginable 
way; and,-sometimes, the result of long thought about it has been 
only increased perplexity. It is not of much use.talking about the 
horrors of war—at any rate, not at the time it breaks out, or after 
it has broken out. One goes on, though, talking about these horrors, ` 
just as one fires from a fort upon the outposts, not from any hope 
of seriously checking the enemy, but merely to show that one is on 
the alert, and thoroughly alive to the situation. 
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But what one wants to get at are the principles, the ideas, the 
animus, and the peculiar conditions of circumstances, which one 


' foresees must lead to war. Of course, if one could by any talking or 


writing affect the primary questions, such as those which relate to 
the principles upon which men act, one would do the greatest good. 
But this is an effort which requires long periods of time. 

Ellesmere. Please give us an instance, Milverton. You know my 
horror of the abstract. 

Milverton. The putting down of false ideas of glory would illustrate 
what I mean. This is clerical business; but, somehow or other, the 
clergy do not seem to do it. ` l 

Cranmer. I should like to have an account of the secondary causes, 
those which relate to what Milverton somewhat vaguely calls the 
conditions of circumstances which cause war. 

Milverton: If you will all be very good and attentive, and if 
Ellesmere will promise not to interrupt me for an interval of six 
consecutive minutes, I will endeavour to show you what I mean in 
this respect. 

Ellesmere. Done! I believe Milverton would like to. have me held 
with a cord round my tongue, as if I were a refractory horse about to 
be shod. : 

' Milverton. I will divide the subject carefully. But first I must 
notice that all endeavours to prevent war, whether relating to primary 
or secondary causes, depend upon increasedjculture of the minds of men. . 

I, This great argument must be insisted upon, namely, that the results 
of war are never, or at least hardly ever, what the promoters of war intend 
or hope for. 

It assumes as a fact that which is well known to historians: I 
doubt, however, whether any historian has adequately exemplified it 
by the innumerable examples that might be given. And, compara- 
tively speaking, it is of little use that historians alone should be 
cognizant of this fact. It should be well known to the million; and, 
among the million, to the many statesmen who often act as if they 
were entirely ignorant of the fact. - 

2. It should be one.of the great efforts of the world to settle, in times 
of peace, those unsettled questions of diplomacy which are nearly sure, at 
some time or other, to lead to war. $ 

Ishould not wonder if some future historian were to prove thaf the 
Schleswig-Holstein question was the cause of the whole of the present 
turmoil and misery. 

It is a witty saying, attributed to Lord Palmerston, that there was 
only one man in Europe who understood the Schleswig-Holstein 
question ; and that he did not understand it. Now, what is the use 
of. diplomacy, if it cannot settle these questions ? 
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8: The craving for increased territory should be restrained. 

If there is any signal benefit for mankind which can be effected 
by increase of culture, it is this :—that, the wild desire which exists 
in some nations for increase of territory may be checked by the 
thinkers of the nation. Can it be said of any ruler, or set of. rulers, 
in any country we know of, that they succeed in governing well the 
people of their own country? And why they should wish for any 
more people to govern, surpasses my comprehension. 

At present, we are the only nation that has even a dim appre- 
hension of the wisdom of this self-restraint. 

4. The ways of peace should be made. interesting. 

This seems very vague; but I contend that the project has a great 

- deal in it: One of the main reasons why we British people are averse 
from war is, that civil life is exceedingly interesting to us, and that 
all our People partake of it. For example, the man who is devoted 
to education, or to sanitary reform, or who is anxious to increase the 
political force of any particular class in the State, has enough upon 

his mind to`occupy all his energies. War is a,horrid nuisance to 
` him, and a terrible interference with the mode of action he loves 
best. noe 

5. Reward ind Jour cwihans. 

This again may seem to have but little to do with the main subj ect. 
It has, though. It would be a most prudent thing, with a view to 
checking warlike impulses, to give rewards and Ronos for the great 
actions in civil life. At present, I suppose you will all admit that 
rewards for civil service are very rare, and rarely made with judg- 
ment. 

6. In the affairs of other nations, intervene very early, or not at all. 

I suppose you will all agree to this. There is an immense deal 
ta be done by early intervention; and, if you ever mean to take any 
part in what may seem to be an affair concerning other nations only, 
but which, in reality, is almost always your own affair as well as 
theirs—especially if they are neighbouring nations—you must in- 
tervene early. At its outset, the greatest river can be easily bridged 
over ; but never so easily afterwards. i 

Ellesmere. You have exceeded:your six minutes, Milverton ; but I 
myself held the rope round my tongue. I must now, however, 
` speak out. One of your six maxims had reference to checking the’ 

wish for territory. Your statement of the case was not fair; at 
any rate, not altogether fair. The aggrandizing rulers of nations 
do not wish for territory because they want to have more people to 
govern, but because they wish to be able to govern in peace the people 
who are already under their sway. That would be ‘heir statement 
of the case; and you mist meet it. . 
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Milverton. I do meet it by all the other suggestions I have made. 
Besides, you know, if we are to go on for ever preparing warlike 
means in order to ensure the ends of peace, there is no prospect of 
improvement for the world in this matter. Whatever I, considering 
myself for the moment a warlike nation, say or do, I can always 
maintain that it is with the object of preyenting war being made 
upon me. 

Now I will tell you what is my ultimate thought on the whole 
matter; and that is, that there will never be assured peace for the 
world until two or three of the great nations resolve to take the risk 
of preparing for peace instead of for war. 

Mauleverer. This is simply Utopian. 

Sir Arthur. I cannot go so far as Milverton ; but this I will say, 
I think that we, and other nations of Europe, have been very 
remiss in not laying hold of any opportunities for entertaining the 
proposition of something like general disarmament. I was almost 
alone in the political, world, when I thought we ought to have 
welcomed the proposal of a congress, which was made by Louis 
Napoleon some time ago. ` : 

Milverton. I was with you, Sir Arthur. 

Sir Arthur. It may seem very hopeless, but no opportunity of 
that kind should ever be lost. I cannot but think that some good 
must come eventually from any meeting of European statesmen who 
should meet together to consider these great questions of peace and 
war. : 

Milverton. Yes. 

Cranmer. I say “yes” also. 

Mauleverer. And I do not say no. 

Milverton. Again, here is an amount of unanimity which must be 
very trying to Ellesmere. I will, therefore, venture, to introduce 
a topic respecting which £ have no hope of there being, amongst 
us, any uniformity of thinking. Indeed, I know I shall be in a 
woeful minority. I really do not know that there is any human 
being who agrees with me in what I am going to state as my 
opinion. 

Cranmer. Ellesmere will agree if he possibly can. .It would be 
absolute joy to him, I know, to be in a minority of two against the 
rest of the eight hundred millions of the world. 

Ellesmere. Thank you, thank you, Cranmer, for your favourable 
opinion of me. I believe, my good friend, you are a determined 
free-trader. Do you suppose that free trade was advocated at first 
by more than a minority of two? But proceed, Milverton; let us 
hear this wonderful heresy. 

VOL. XVI. E 
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Miwerton. I cannot admire the spirit of agglomeration which 
prevails among mankind at present. 

Ellesmere. Somewhat vague, this! 

Millerton. For instance, I do not see the advantage of great 
states; Ido not see the advantage of collecting together all the 
people that speak the same language, into.one nationality. I do not 
believe this collectiveness tends to civilization, or to prevent war. 
It.tends to uniformity ; whereas I think civilization is promoted by 
diversity. Ihave not seen that the greatest things have been done 
by the largest states. In fact, I think: there is a danger of bigness 
being supposed to be greatness. 

Ellesmere. I have often heard you allude to such subjects; but I 
have never ‘really thought about them myself. Having no opinion 
of my own, I am quite willing to be upon your side—for a considera- 
tion. Stop that breakfast-bell of yours; I hate the cross, clanging, 
peremptory noise of bells. Stop it, I say, for only three mornings, 
and I will fight your battle like a man and a brother. 

Mauleverer. I will be on your side, too, Milverton; but, without 
demanding any fee. I have told you, until I am weary of men- 
tioning the fact, that man is.a wretched creature, placed amidst 
deplorable circumstances, and that. you cannot make much of him 
whether he belongs to a small state or a big one, to a small town 
or a huge metropolis ; but I should think there is more certainty of 
the fermentation of folly, the more you agglomerate people, to use 
Milverton’s word; and that foolish ideas are more likely to reach 
their’ consummation of folly in action, the larger the number of 
people who entertain these ideas. 

Ellesmere. Having on our side Milverton, who is so eminently 
-practical, and never led away by enthusiasm—Mauleverer, whose 
loving insight into human nature must make him take a wise view 
of all human affairs—and Ellesmere, that fair, impartial, and unpre- 
judiced man, who is always willing to do the best he can for his fee 
—we must prevail. We three ogainst the world in talk, I say. 
And so, come on. 

Miwerton. I think that my TETN friends are very wrong in 
the view they take of this matter : they have a juvenile love for 
territorial acquisition. Surely they are big enough to be content with 
what they have, and may now think about making themselves as 
pleasant as they are useful to the rest of the world. 

I cannot see the force of the argument, that people who speak the 
same language, must necessarily be agglomerated together. I do not 
- find in language such a bond as that. Surely there are peoples who 
differ intensely from one another in all that concerns community of 
thought and action, who yet speak the same language. 
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Then again, do you suppose that the largest states always make 
the wisest laws ; and that extent of territory confers especial wisdom 
on the ruling persons therein ? 

Ellesmere. Just the contrary, I think. The larger the territory, the 
less time can be given for attention to any part of it. There is no 
time for judicious legislation. If we ever fall as a nation, it will be 
from too much pressure of business on our „hands. We have so 
much to do with Ireland, with India, with our colonies, that it is 
hard work to find time for attending to those legislative measures 
which would greatly benefit our own people. 

I think I have followed pretty well upon the side which I have 
taken up for hire. 

Sir Arthur, Allow me to say a word. Both you and Milverton 
have chosen to omit one very important element of welfare to a large 
state:—namely, that there is a greater choice of fit persons to 
govern. i 5 

Ellesmere. Now, though there is something in this argument, can 
you really maintain, Sir Arthur, that, in any great state, you know 
‘of, thuch. advantage is taken of this opportunity for large and.varied 
selection ? À a 

Sir Arthur. Not all the advantage that might be taken ; but some 
advantage certainly. ee aG 

Ellesmere. In a state consisting of three or four millions of people 
—such, for instance, as Saxony—do. you not suppose that there is a 
sufficient number of persons to be found, capable of filling well the 
highest offices’ of Government ? 

Sir Arthur. Yes; but assuredly there is not such a choice as in 
such a nation as ours. . 

Ellesmere. Well, let that be granted for a moment. Still, will not 
the ministry of the smaller power, having so much less to attend to, 
be able to conduct its affairs better than they are conducted in 
the larger state with the slightly superior ministry P However, this 
is a point which admits of diverse opinion; and I do not pretend 
that what I have said about it is conclusive. 

Milverton. I insist upon this point :—namely, that variety in 
Government is a great advantage to the world. Now, put an ex- 
treme case. Imagine all Europe under the sway of one Government, 
I do not believe this would be otherwise than a great detriment to 
the progress of civilization. 

Then, as regards another point, I admit that you have a larger > 
choice of governing men in a great country; but practically the 
choice is more at haphazard. Less is known about the capacity of © 
individuals than is known in a smaller state. ae 

Again, I am persuaded that for the advancement of literature and 
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scjence there is an advantage which belongs to smaller states. The 
current of thought does not set in one way when tliere are many 
states in the civilized world. 

Sir Arthur. I don’t believe that Government has much effect in: 
any way upon the progress of literature, art, or science. 

Cranmer. There I differ from you, Sir Arthur. 

Ellesmere. What, Cranmer on our side! I shall go over to the 
other. 

Cranmer. I do think that Government can very much promote 
science. It is very good of me to say this, and to confess to you that 
when I was Secretary of the Treasury there was nothing I detested 
more than to receive a deputation of scientific men, as I generally 
came over to their way of thinking, though I had to resist them stoutly. 

Ellesmere. You will never be Secretary of the Treasury again, 
if you allow this peccant disposition of yours be known to your 
chiefs. 

Milverton. I began by telling you that I should be alone in this 
discussion. Ellesmere and Mauleverer have kindly arranged them- 
selves on my side; but I am going to say something now which will 
disgust my allies. I hold that at some future time, perhaps not a 
very distant one, there will be a great change of thought in the 
world as regards this question, and that separation rather than 
agglomeration will be the aim of some future age. - 

Sir Arthur. Restore the Heptarchy ! , 

Milverton. Not exactly that. At present the pendulum is going 
very far in one direction; it will, by-and-by, swing as far to the 
other; Communities will endeavour to separate.a little. Can there 
be a more dangerous associate for a town than a fortress? Future » 
towns will avoid placing themselves in juxtaposition to a fortress. 
I mean that remark chiefly to apply as a metaphor. For example, 
seats of Government will not always be placed in: the metropolis. 
Therein the Americans have been much wiser than European nations. 
Decentralization will more and more prevail. It will be found out, 
that monster towns are very difficult to deal with as regards some 
of the principle objects of civilized life. It will also be dis- 
covered, that the most refined pleasures need not be absent from 
towns that are comparatively small. Dramatic talent, and, indeed, 
artistic talent of all kinds, will find its account in comparative 
dispersion. 

Lady ‘Ellesmere. I do believe you are quite right, Leonard. 

Ellesmere. Lady Ellesmere has visions of a state of things in some 
small happy town, where there will be only one lawyer, her husband ; 
where Johnny and the little ones will be-able to spatiate amidst - 
green fields ;. where there will be a cheery little opera; and where 
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there will be no large dinner-parties—a form of enjoyment in London 
which she does not relish as much as she ought. 

Besides, she would be free from those magnificent beings with 
‘powdered heads and silk-clad legs, of whom, at present, she stands 
rather in awe. For my part, I rather like them, They are almost 
the only well-dressed people in the community. Besides, I have a 
‘strong belief in the faithfulness of servants. In two or three great 
breaks-up of families—which unpleasant events, alas, have occurred. 
but too frequently in late days !—I have found that all the servants, 
“Jeames” included, have behaved very well. I do not agree with 
the common remark that is made about there being no servants now 
like the servants of the olden times. E 

Milverton. I quite agree with you. You must not be so discur- 
sive, but must allow me to go on with my remarks upon decentrali- 
zation and disagglomeration. You must own, that the tendency of 
modern times is towards, what is called, popular government. Now 
popular government, with all its merits, has one great demerit, that 
of being prone to act by fits and starts. It is apt to rush from wild 
expenditure to abject thrift—one extreme being just as bad as 
another. I am not very fond of these popular impulses being allowed 
to act over immense extents of territory. Such experiments may be 
tried on too large a scale to please me. 

On the whole, and as a summing up of this subject, I dare to say, 
that if I were not an Englishman, I would as soon be a citizen of the 
republic of Andorra as of any community I know of. 

Ellesmere. I have before heard you talk of this Andorra, but I 
am sure I do not know where it is. One of the uses of wars is that 
they teach us geography; but whether, as Dickens makes the 
schoolboy say of the alphabet, it is “ worth while to go through so 
much to learn so little,” is a question. But where is Andorra? I 
suppose some little republic in South America, known only to 
Milverton, or perhaps existing only in his imagination ! 

Milverton. Tt is situate between the northern limits of Catalonia 
and southern part of the French province, Ariége. No customs- 
duties are imposed—think of that, Cranmer! The young men live 
in the same house as the head of the family, nor are they allowed 
any authority, not even a vote, until they are married. The style 
of life is very patriarchal. The total area is about one hundred and 
ninety square miles. The inhabitants, numbering about eighteen 
thousand, rule themselves, electing a council of twenty-four, that is, 
four deputies from each of the six counties into which the state is 
divided. 

Mauleverer. People, I have no doubt, are as miserable there as 
elsewhere. Let all the other circumstances of life be ever so 
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comfortable, you have always this, that the wrong people mostly 
fall in love with one another, and that is sure to produce misery 
enough. 

Ellesmere. After this cheerful sentiment I think it would be as 

. well to take a walk on the Downs. The sparseness of population 
there will be a comfort to Milverton’s mind. No foolish agglomera- 
tions there, except of silly, well-meaning sheep. No need for 
decentralization. 

‘ Milverton. Stop a minute. There is something to which I must 
call your attention. We were talking, the other day, about French 
writers. I must read you a “communication,” as official persons would 
say, which George Sand has just made. [Here Mr. Milverton read 
George Sand’s letter.] Now take only one sentence, forming a para~ 
graph, according to the fashion by which French writers seek to 
intensify their writing, 

«The God of Armies—his name is Country and Liberty!” 

Now have.we any reason to believe that there is an especial “ God 
of Armies?” And conceive the absurdity of this god’s name being 
“Country and Liberty.” Why there is no creed of the lowest 

„savages that would not give the god of battles, if they had in- 
vented such a being, a more appropriate name than “ Country and 
Liberty.” But, of course, it is idle to attempt to reason about such 
absurdities. . i 

This letter, however, affords a good example of what we. were 
saying about the way which French writers have, of wandering into 
big-drum talk. It seems as though they had a number of big words, 
which they chuck about in a chance fashion, hoping that by accident 

- some of these big words may fall into their right places, and make 
a fine sentence,—which hope is seldom realized. ; 

And then, remember that this sentence has not been written by an 
ordinary writer, but by one of the most consummate writers of our 
age. Her little rustic novels are simply perfection. Take “La 
Petite Fadette” for instance, a story of twins, the children of a 
peasant proprietor, and of Fadette, the child of a poor peasant woman. 
There are no sensational scenes, no incidents that are not of the most 
ordinary kind. There is no exaggeration throughout the book. The 
style is excellent; the descriptions beautiful. In. fact, there is 
nothing to blame, and everything to admire. Again, it is a 
universal story, a story which would suit all ‘nations—in its way 
Shakespearian. And then consider that the same writer can talk such 
nonsense about the “God of Armies.” The moment these French 
writers write about anything that is abstract, they seem to think that 
there is no occasion for common sense to pervade their writings ; 
whereas common sense enters into fairy stories, and into the highest 
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flights of imagination. There is a great deal of common sense in the 
story of Prospero and Miranda. 

Ellesmere. All very true; but let us come and wander into the 
districts of disagglomeration. ` 

Milwerton. No; you must stay a little longer. I have another 
precious extract to give you from another French author, which will 
also be a good illustration of what I have been saying. Victor Hugo - 
has been making a general appeal to the Germans, in the course of 
which he says, “‘ Paris is nothing but an immense hospitality.” 

Ellesmere. He might as well say “ Paris is nothing but buttered 
muffins.” The one statement would be quite as true as the other. 

Cranmer. What odd ideas -you have, Ellesmere. 

Milverton. But his idea is not far wrong in this case. Now, hospi- 
tality is a thing totally disconnected with the paying of bills—that 
is, on the part of the receiver of hospitality. And if anybody has 
made a visit to Paris, and has had no bills to pay, he is a highly 
privileged mortal. You might as well say Regent Street is an 
immense hospitality. 

I, too, have an odd idea. I think if you-were to take thirty or 
forty potent substantives, thirty or forty telling adjectives, and thirty 
or forty verbs, some of them common, and some forcible, and if you 
were to put these substantives, adjectives, and verbs separately into 
three hats, in folded pieces of paper, as though you were going to 
draw lots; and then take from each hat one of these folded papers, 
you would make as fine sentences to be arranged in short paragraphs, 
as these great writers indulge us with. 

In fact, you would be talking high French, without knowing it. I 
will give you a notion of the kind of substantives we will put into 
the substantive hat:—France, glory, Paris, fraternity, the State, 
liberty, battles, equality, despotism, immensity: 

Ellesmere. Bosh! 

MiWwerton. No, that coarse word will not come in, Ellesmere. Let 
me continue the list. Republic, beauty, joy, vastness, creation, space, 
peoples, profundity, intelligence, civilization, and so-on. 

Among the adjectives, we will take care to have the word “ sinister” 
—a word, if you observe, the French delight in. 

Some day or other we will have a game at this for the fun of 
the thing. 

Ellesmere. Don’t suppose, Milverton, that your own class, the 
authors of England, are entirely guiltless as regards this tall kind of 
talking. It was only yesterday that I was reading one of your great 
reviews, and I came upon this sentence :—“ The great man is he 
who never blunders.” Now, is not that ag absurd as anything you 
have quoted ? 
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Miwerton. No, it is not. You could not have furnished me with a 
better means of showing the difference between the writers of the 
two nations. IJ admit that the statement of the English author is 
ridiculous, entirely devoid of truth, as may be seen from a diligent 
reading of the lives of great men, from King David’ downwards. It 
‘would, perhaps, be more like the truth to say, “ The great man is he 
who is sure to make the greatest of blunders.” But now mark the 
difference between the English and the French author. The Eng- 
lishman, smitten for the moment with the desire to write something 
fine, has put forth an aphorism, with which we cannot agree. But 
we understand what he means; whereas, when authors tell us that 
Paris is nothing but an “immense hospitality,” or that the “name of 
the God of Armies is Country and Liberty,” they have gone into a 
region of thought, or rather of no thought, into which we cannot 
follow them. I am much obliged to you, ‘Ellesmere, for your attack 
upon the poor Englishman, for it has been very useful to me in the 
way of illustration. 

Ellesmere. May we go now ? ; 

. Sir Arthur, No; not just yet. It is very hard upon you, Elles- 
mere, but I want you to stay for a minute or two, to hear what I have 
to say. And it is simply this, that one of the greatest proofs of 
deficiency of civilization, in an individual man or woman, or in a. 
nation, is the readiness to believe a lie: Of course nobody would 
believe a lie if-he knew it to be a lie; but there are nations, as well 
as individuals, who hasten to believe injurious accusations, which, 
upon the face of them, are, to say the least, enormously improbable. 
For instance, when a man is accused of being a traitor, whose 
alleged treason would be highly injurious to himself, any reason- 
able people would pause before they gave credence to such an 
accusation. In short, there is no evidence more strong, or more 
conclusive, of the existence of a superior mind, than its power of 
waiting and considering before it resolves to believe any injurious 
accusation. Happily there are a good many such minds, Otherwise 
we should all be victimized by lies in an age when there is so 
much writing and speaking, and such swift modes of communication 
as there are in our time. 

Ellesmere. I am glad-I stayed, for I take this maxim of Sir 
Arthur to be a panegyric on myself, as nobody can accuse me of a 
readiness to pene ve anything I may hear. ° 


[And here the conversation ended. ] 
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v. 


[We were all lounging about in the study, which is the cosiest 
room in the house; and there was no conversation of a settled 
character, for Mr. Milverton was absent. He had gone to attend a 
meeting of school managers, and had ‘not returned. The talk was 
desultory, and chiefly maintained, as usual, by Sir John Ellesmere. | 

Ellesmere. What a fine thing is a country gentleman’s life in 
England! I do believe it is the salvation of the country. There is 
nothing like it anywhere else, as far as my poor experience goes. 
Now, look at our good host. If ever there was a man, meant to be 
a solitary student, that is the man; and such an inactive fellow, too! 
He thinks he has done wonders if he has walked with us across the 
orchard; but, you see, he is obliged to attend to local affairs; and 
no doubt it does him a world of good. 

Sir Arthur, It must be a very attractive life, for it is the ideal life 
of every Englishman. 

Ellesmere. You should have seen Milverton during the year in 
which the volunteers were formed. He told you the other day how 
proud he was of being a volunteer. I was down here for three weeks 
at the height of the business. You know how devoted he is to what- 
ever subject is uppermost in his mind; and we heard about nothing 
but military rules and regulations, and military uniforms and 
accoutrements. I assure you, that great imaginary battles, in which 
the volunteers took the principal part, were transacted in this 
study; and we did not then hear half as much about Machiavelli as 
about Lord Elcho. 

Sir Arthur. As I have often said before, it is a i: advantage, 
Milverton’s having always some subject: pressing on his mind, which 
absorbs his energies, and which he will insist upon everybody else 
considering. 

Ellesmere. I rather think I baffle him sometimes. 

Cranmer. I don’t know: he always contrives somehow or other to 
work round to his subject. 

Ellesmere. Yes: and you always aid him in doing so. 

Lady Ellesmere. I can’t help thinking what a queer country squire 
John would make! He often talks of retiring; but, I confess I dread 
the day when that retirement will commence. It is not, by any 
means, that I have too much of his company at present; but I know 
we shall lead a life of perfect solitude, for which neither of us is 
exactly fitted. He will lay down the law to the country justices ; 
and he will say some of his odd sayings at country dinner-tables ; 
and, after a few months, we shall be steadily cut by all the gentry. 
It will only be my unfortunate self, or some old retainer like the 
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gardener here, who will have to endure him; and what a life we shall 
lead! And then, too, somebody will commit a trespass, and John will 
make such a dreadful fuss about it—not caring a straw about the 
trespass, but being delighted at having an opportunity of fussing 
about something. Please don’t retire just yet, John: not until we 
are a rheumatic, wheezy, old couple, and, like Mr. and Mrs. Small- 
weed, can sit by the chimney-corner and throw pillows at one 
another. 

Ellesmere. Women are never accurate. Mrs. Smallweed didn’t 
throw pillows. 

Mrs. Milverton. John would be very good to the poor. 

Ellesmere. Thank you, Mrs. Milverton. I-wish you could ‘make 
your sister sometimes say something good of me. Oh, dear! what 
a foolish man I was when I was young. I might, perhaps, have 
won a wife who would occasionally have spoken well of me. 

Lady Ellesmere. Not if Blanche had known you as well as I do. 

Ellesmere. Now that Milverton is out of the'room, I must tell you 
‘something ‘that tickled my fancy greatly. You recollect his going 
out of the room the other day in such a rage, because all-of you 
would make out that works of art were of more account than human 
beings; and how he said that he was going to confabulate with old 
John, the gardener. Well, it is an ill tempest that does not blow 
somebody some good. You must know that old John had given warn- 
ing. Milverton had said, in the innocence of his heart, “ The celery is 
not so fine this year as it was last year.” Whereupon old John, being 
in one of his crustiest moods, fired up at once, and said, that “ he 
saw he didn’t give satisfaction, and he’d go, that he would!” and 
accordingly he gave warning on the spot. Milverton was not deeply 
affected, seeing it was about the two-and-twentieth time (as I can 
certify) that John has given warning. Well, when Milverton 
was so angry with.us, he really did go to get some comfort from old 
John. I have wheedled out of Milverton what was the talk between 
master and man. Old John knows every turn in his master’s 
countenance, and saw at once, I have no doubt, how vexed he was. 
So the old man looks up in his sly way, like an old raven, with that 
side-long look in which ravens indulge, and said,.““They beant with . 
you this morning, master?” “No, thank goodness!” said Milverton, 
somewhat savagely, as you may imagine. “Ah! he do talk, that 
lawyer, he do, a’most like the clatter of the mill down yonder.” 
‘(You will observe how everybody here lays everything that goes 
wrong upon me—me, the most innocent of human beings! and in this 
case, the only innocent one). But, I forgive old John, for he 
benignly added, “I likes un though; he ain’t a bad sort, arter all.” 
Now, really, it was very splendid of old John coming out as a peace- . 
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maker. Moreover, he resolved tomake Milverton perfectly happy, 
by taking him ‘into favour again. “I beant sure,” he added, “but 
what TIl stay till arter Christmas. You'll never get any one ‘but me 
who will put up with your ways, master. As for that there celery, 
it was as ‘fine as ever growed.” Milverton, of course, owned that he 
must be perfectly in the wrong about that unfortunate celery; and 
then they went pottering together about the garden, laying out their 
plans for years to come. So you see that it is an ill tempest, as I 
said before, that does not blow somebody some good; and, in this 
instance (a very rare one, by the way) it'has blown:some good to the 
tempest-causer himself, for Milverton is always delighted to be taken 
into favour again by old John. ; ; 

Sir Arthur. Well, I do-hope that we shall have “no more ‘talk 
respecting the relative value of works of art and, human lives; 
though, as I said just now, what makes our conversations here so 
interesting is, that Milverton generally contrives to ‘keep before us 
the thoughts that are, for the moment, prominent in his-mind. 

Ellesmere. I'do not think, Sir-Arthur, that you have quite hit off . 
the reason why we cluster about Milverton, and go to him, since 
we cannot persuade him to come to us, he being as fond of home 
as his cat, Bijou. l 

Sir Arthur. What is it then, Ellesmere’? Lees on 

Ellesmere. Tt is that he thoroughly believes in himself—not in his 
physical or moral self, for he must ‘know the many weaknesses in 
those quarters, ‘but in his intellectual self—in the truth of /his con- 
victions. I have known him ever since he was so high, and I 
flatter myself I understand him. He forms his opinions silently, 
after much pondering; and, when he ‘has once formed’them, he has 
a supreme conviction of their absolute rightness. Now there is 
always something interesting in dealing with a man who has a pro- 
found belief in, himself. You have something ‘to battle against. I 
hate your fluffy, feather-bed ‘kind of people, your walking haystacks 
newly made, upon whom you can always make an impression. 

Many of his opinions’ are aged ‘opinions ; ‘and, as we do with good 
wine, he values them the more, because they have been ‘bottled: up ‘so 
long. You know, for instance, how strong are his opinions about 
the evils of competition. You can always draw him out upon that 
‘subject. Well, he communicated these same -opinions to me when 
we were strolling about the playing-fields at Eton (of course he never 
played at anything if he could help it); and he told me then that 
competition was “the consuming vice of a decaying period.” He 
was, even as a ‘boy, somewhat grandiloquent. It was about that 
time, too, he informed me that Bishop Berkeley was the greatest 
metaphysician that had ever lived, and that his ideal theory was 
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quite right. He holds that same opinion still, as I found out the 
other day. Again, when we were both a little older, and were 
walking up and down the cloisters of Trinity, on a wet day, he 
desired me to believe that Machiavelli was one of the greatest 
thinkers on political subjects that had ever blessed the world with 
their thoughts; and that the said Machiavelli was a very creditable 
personage, whose chief aim it had been that the world should be well 
governed. l i i 

It amuses me, Milverton’s pretending to take us into council, and 
reading to us anything that. he has written, as if we could change his 
views. Ifany of you, even the judicious Cranmer, supposes that he 
has ever seriously affected any one of Milverton’s cherished convictions, 
he is the victim of a fond imagination. Milverton watches what we 
say, and will sometimes condescend to vary the expression of his 
opinions accordingly. But the substance is adamantine in his mind. 
In fact, he uses us somewhat as foolometers, though of course he 
would be too polite, even in his thoughts, to use such a dislogistic 
word as “foolometers.” But here he comes. | Enter MILVERTON. 

Milverton. What were you saying about foolometers, Ellesmere ? 
You shouldn’t talk so loud, when the study window is open, if you 
do not wish to be overheard. I believe I am a foolometer to you, 
for you try all manner of folly and wickedness upon me. I don’t 
forget, Master Ellesmere, that you pretended, the other day, to agree 
with these people, about works of art being more precious than 
human beings, though I must do you the justice to say, that, when, 
after dinner, the conversation became ‘serious, you were thoroughly 
on the right side. But you thought you would annoy me, and “ get 
a rise out of me,” to use that common expression for a vulgar project. 

Ellesmere. No; I was not exactly maintaining that you ever 
played the part of foolometer. What I was saying applied to other 
people—to Cranmer, and Lady Ellesmere, for instance. But what 
has been done, Milverton, by the rustic sages, who constitute the 
school board? Ido hope that you have been doing what you can 
to prevent this rabid culture of yours extending to national school- 
children. They know twice too much already. At least they know 
far,more than I do of those detestable vulgar fractions, and dates, 
and names, and everything which wise men forget, as soon as they 
can, after leaving school. I would have you to know, though, that I 
am becoming a highly cultivated man myself, and am going to 
impart to you something that will delight the inmost cockles of your 
heart. 

Now, what shall be said in praise of the man, or rather what shall 
not be said in praise of.the man (for it would be difficult to praise 
him enough), who loses no time in practising what other people only 
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preach. The words of the wise are to him “as the nails fastened by 
the masters of assemblies ”—a passage in the Scriptures, by the way, 
which I have never been able to understand. 

Cranmer. I know this, that Sir John is the master of surprises ; for 
I should never have suspected him of rushing to practise what other 
people have preached to him. I daresay, though, he attends to his 
own sermons. Most people do. 

Ellesmere. What an effect good company produces upon a man! 
Living with us so much as he does, Cranmer absolutely becomes 
witty. Don’t let it be known, Cranmer. Keep your wit for us. 
It won’t do you any good as a candidate for office. 

Sir Arthur. Please leave Cranmer alone, Ellesmere, and tell us at: 
once what you have to say. I am pining to hear what Milverton 
was about to say in reference to Machiavelli when you interrupted 
him the other day. 

Ellesmere. I have been studying science ever since the first day of 
our recent conversations, when Milverton told us that it was a 
barbarous thing for men who call themselves cultivated not to know 
something of the physical world that sutrounds them; and I haye 
come to the conclusion that we are ruled by the infinitely little. 

Mauleverer. Do you mean that we are governed in literature and 
politics by people of very small minds? for if so, although it is a very 
ill-natured saying, I am not disposed to differ from you. 

Ellesmere. How he endeavours to father his misanthropic ill nature 
on me! No, sir; I mean my maxim to relate purely to science. I 
have been studying Professor Tyndall “On Dust :”? then, prowling 
about amongst Milverton’s books, I have been reading of monads, 
and rotifers, and animalcule of all kinds. Then I have gone into 
geology, and found out how many millions of little shelly creatures 
are condensed into a square inch of marble. Then I have advanced 
into physiology, and learnt all about germ cells, and that “the 
microcosms of all the inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland would 
weigh little more than a pound.” * 

Lady Ellesmere. It is all true. I do not mean all true about those 
monads and things. But John has really been studying science. 
He has been sitting up half the night almost every night we have 
been here, and has sometimes had the cruelty to awake me to tell 
me of something wonderful he had found out. 

Ellesmere. ‘Yes. You see, I warited to know some of the things 
you scientific people had really found out. It is hopeless, at my time 
of life, for me to go into æ + y = cos @, the sort of stuff you mathe- 
maticians fill up pages with,—chiefly for fun, I believe, and to perplex 
and annoy us unscientific people. But I wanted to know results. 


* « Qod in Matter,” Dr. Clarke. 
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By the way, I must not omit to tell you that I went into the ques- 
tion of infinitely small or invisible fungoid growths, which I daresay 
are the origin of most diseases, and that I revelled in the question of 
ultimate atoms. i 

Altogether, and most seriously speaking, I am appalled by a sense 
of the importance of observing infinitely small things. 

Miwerton. It is delightful to hear you talk in this way. 

Ellesmere. Yes. _As I approach old age I am becoming a Mil- 
vertonian, much against the grain. But it is wonderful, is it not, 
to see how large a part these immeasurably small and for the most 
part, invisible creatures and atoms, play in this world? I declare I 
should like to know something more of science. I wish I had been 
a doctor instead of a lawyer. Those fellows keep up their science. 
Look at Sir Henry Holland! If I had life to come over again, I 
would know more about these things. ` 

I even carried off, on the sly, Milverton’s microscope. What a 
world of beauty it reveals to us! But I see it is too late for me to 
hope to become a good microscopic observer. Really, I perceive 
Milverton was right the other day, when he intimated what a loss 
might occur if a youth who was intended by nature to become a 
scientific man—perhaps a microscopic observer, were carried off to 
be manufactured into a mere soldier. Descartes, though, was a ~ 
soldier, was he not ? 

Sir Arthur. Yes. 

Milverton. Never mind the exceptions. Go on, Ellesmere. 

Ellesmere. And let me tell you one thing. I would not do what 
Mauleverer has done, namely, bother myself about those huge 
remote heavenly bodies ; but I would devote my mind to the little 
things which are more within my ken. And I will tell you another 
conclusion I have come to. I would not go so deeply into pure 
mathematics as they do at the Universities. 

Milwerton. This kind of knowledge must be kept up, too, Ellesmere. 

Ellesmere. Well, it should not be kept up by me. Now I am 
going to betray something to you, meaning, I confess, to surprise 
you. JI did not consult any of you upon my difficulties, or ask you 
to explain anything in these books, which required more mathematical 
knowledge than I possessed (it is difficult to possess less); but I 
went off to a certain friend of mine, a clergyman, whose rectory is 
about six miles from here, and who was a high wrangler in my time. 
He knew all about v + y = cos 6; but he had no interest whatever 
in the subjects I was studying. He neither knew nor cared anything 
about them. Before I could get any reasonable discourse out of him, 
I was obliged to indoctrinate him as to the principal facts. Now 
this should not be; and the worst of it is, that it makes good Mil- 
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verton’s theories about competitive examination. My friend said 
to me, that he had “read like a tiger” at the University. That was 
his expression, though I have not found the feline tribe to be very 
studious. They seem to be given chiefly to sleeping, if I can judge 
from your beloved cat, Bijou. But, however, he read “ like a tiger,” 
he said, to get his fellowship, and so to get his living. And, as for 
science, he “did not care a straw about it.” He wanted me, very 
much, to give him, in exchange for his small modicum of mathe- 
matical information, a legal opinion upon the “Common Rights” 
appertaining to his glebe. 

To come back again to what were my thoughts after master- 
ing this immense mass of knowledge respecting the infinitely small 
portions of creation ;—I really think I should have been a good 
reasoner on scientific matters, as I am very slow to believe anything. 

Milverton. I do hope, Ellesmere, that amidst the manye scientific 
works you seem to have studied—— 

Cranmer. Dipped into—— 

Ellesmere. It is a pity thag Cranmer’s nature is so prone to 
depreciation. 

Milverton. Well, I hope then you did not omit to dip into Huxley’s 
` « Address to the British Association.” It is really excellent. You 
would immensely delight in it, Ellesmere, because it is so fair and so 
argumentative a production. And then the man is very eloquent, and 
writes well—a merit not always to be observed im the works of scientific 
men. ‘Then, too, he comes to much the same conclusion that you do, 
Ellesmere, about the value of the infinitely small. Please give me 
the “ Address,” Johnson. It is on the table close to you. I am 
afraid Ellesmere has not read it, as it does not appear to have been 
moved. Let me read to you one or, two passages as illustrations of 
the style. It is not a work from which we can quote bits, in order to 
give a just idea of the substance. In concluding, he says, “Our 
survey has not taken us into very attractive regions; it has lain, 
chiefly, in a land flowing with the abominable, and peopled with 
mere grubs and mouldiness. Nevertheless,” he adds, “you will 
have observed, that before we had travelled very far upon our road, 
there appeared, on the right hand and on the left, fields laden with a 
harvest of golden grain, immediately convertible into those things 
which the most sordidly practical of men will admit to have value, 
namely, money and life.” 

Ellesmere. Huxley and I agree. We are birds of the same feather, 
only his scientific plumage happens to be a little more brilliant than 
mine. I would plead a cause for that man without taking a fee. 
Can I say more to show my appreciation of his merits ? 

But, reverting to the main subject, I do ‘admit that there is an 
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immense deal which we unscientific people might learn of science, if 
we only aimed at mastering the results of scientific research. 

Milverton. Now, this was where Lord Palmerston was so great. 
There was no discovery in science during his time, which that much- 
inquiring man did not read about, and, as far as he could, master. I 
daresay I have told some of you this before. 

Sir Arthur. You have not told me. I knew Palmerston pretty 
well; but I had no idea that he cared about science.’ 

Milverton. He did, though. I have often made long railway journeys 
with him-—we two alone in a compartment. For about the first 
fifty miles he would work at his official boxes. Then, for he was the 
most courteous and kind of men, he would have a littlé talk with me 
about affairs in general, thinking it right to be companionable. And 
then, out of his capacious great-coat pockets, he would bring some 
scientific paper—the last thing published by the Astronomical 
Society, or the last discovery in optics; and he would be absorbed in 
this paper until the end of the journey. The only things that 
occasionally took the place of his scientific studies, were works 
relating to the grammar of foreign languages. He knew more about 
Italian and modern Greek than almost any other man. Now, I have 
always put him down in, my mind as a man of real culture. Of 
course it would have been a grand thing for him if he had been 
better educated, scientifically speaking, and had known more of pure 
mathematics; but then, I suppose, we should have lost him as a- 
politician, for the bent of his mind was scientific. 

Sir Arthur. You do surprise me, Milverton. How true that line 
of Henry. Taylor’s is—which, by the way, the same Henry Taylor 
(I beg his pardon, Sir Henry) once told me he had written without 
any notion that people would find so much meaning in it—“ The 
world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 

Milverton. Yes; I think it ought to make us all very modest and. 
dubious in our judgments of other men when we see that a man like 
Lord Palmerston, living in the front of the world, always on the 
stage, one of the frankest of men too, was so little understood. 

But I must not go on talking about Lord Palmerston, or I should 
talk for an hour. By the way, one thing more I must tell you, and 
that is, that he was a most sensitive man. _ 

Ellesmere. Sensitive ! , : 

Milverton. Yes; about other people’s difficulties and misfortunes. 
In his latter days one was obliged to conceal from him, occasionally, 
things of this kind; he fretted over them so much. And yet I 
daresay you have a notion that he was a mere man of the world; 
jovial and good-natured, not taking things much to heart. You never 
were more mistaken. ~ 
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It is particularly fitting that Lord Palmerston’s name should be 
mentioned in connection with the subject which Ellesmere has 
brought so prominently before us; for his lordship, shortly before 
his death, wrote to me, desiring me to cause scientific inquiries to 
be made respecting a matter deeply concerning the public welfare, 
which inquiries chiefly related to the possible presence of small 
animalcule, or fungoid spores. He had not been put up to this by 
any scientific man, but it was his own idea that an investigation of 
this kind might lead to important practical results. 

Ellesmere. I wish I had given the attention to these things that 
Lord Palmerston did. Upon my word, if. he, in his busy life, could 
keep an eye on the results of science, surely the rest of us could do 
the same. 9 

Milverton. Now, is not this a triumph for me, that I should ever 
have induced Ellesmere to take to science ! i í ! 

Sir Arthur. It is a very delightful circumstance ; but at the 
present moment, though rejoicing in any improvement of our friend 
Ellesmere, I confess I'am impatient to hear what Milverton was 
about to say anent the prevention of war—that something which 
we were scarcely worthy to hear. — l 

Ellesmere. “Ob loss in heaven to judge of wise,” as the Archangel 
Gabriel says in “ Paradise Lost.” “Wise” there means wisdom. 

Milverton. No; we will touch upon the Machiavellian subject 
afterwards; but do let me take this opportunity of proceeding with 
my main subject, —culture. If you will allow me to do so, I assure you 
I will enter upon a branch of that subject which will be of eminent 
service to you——practical service. Johnson wants me to make use of 
- my notes on books; but I might as well ask this east wind, which half 
kills me, to be courteous and kind, as to ask you to put aside talking 
about war at this time‘for the sake of mere literary discussion; but 
I think you will allow me to do so for the sake of “ improving ” the 
fact of Ellesmere’s scientific conversion. 

Ellesmere. You need not sneer. I shall be a scientific man long 
before you are a musician—a, feat which you are always declaring you 
will undertake. - : 

Milverton. I assure you, I really am glad that you have made a 
beginning in your scientific studies, and a very good beginning too. 
I do not say that you will be of as much use as my good friend 
Ruskin would be, if he were here; but your recent scientific acquire- 
ments will enable you to be of some use in supporting the views I 
am going to put forward. 

I want to insist upon the deficiency of culture in the construction 
of those things upon which health and comfort in domestic life 
depend. I must, of necessity, go over much ground that has been 
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trodden by me before; but what there will be new in it will be, the 
endeavour to show that it is the want of culture which allows the 
existence of the evils I shall enumerate. You must admit, I think, 
if you are at all observant, that our streets, our houses, our furniture, 
our modes of conveyance, and, in short, all those constructions 
which we form for the uses of daily life, are full of errors. Now, in 
the first place, it will be natural for you to say to me, “we do admit 
this: we admit, for instance, that our streets are ill-devised, our 
houses ill-built, our apparatus for warming and lighting most wasteful 
and absurd, and our furniture mischievously ugly ; but we are neither 
architects, builders, tradesmen, nor artizans, and the blame must rest 
with them.” I cannot agree with you. It is the want of general 
culture in the customer that creates the inferiority of the thing 
purchased by him. 

Cranmer. As usual, I am the slow person who does not exactly 
understand the drift of your discourse. 

Ellesmere. If you want to be understood, Milverton, always take a 
particular case. 

Millerton. I will now do so; and I will profit at once by your scien- 
tific researches. Thanks to Tyndall and Huxley, and others of the 
chief men of science in our time, you have discovered—for you asome- 
what late discovery—the enormous influence of the small creatures 
and things in this world. You have learned to respect, with all the 
respect that flows from tefror, the awful power of dust and invisible 
animalcule. Now, what is the first thing to be done in a sick-room P 
The first thing is to remove out of it everything that could be a nidus 
of infection ; but if you observe carefully the construction of nearly 
all furniture, and especially of the ornamentation of furniture, it is 
such as to make the furniture a habitat for dust. I sometimes 
wonder to myself, how infectious disease, when it has once gob into 
a house, is ever to be got out, as there are so many little receptacles 
cleverly formed for holding it. Now, here comes in the main point 
I wish to prove, which is this—that if many more people had much 
more knowledge of the physical circumstances and laws of the world 
in which they live, these foolish forms of construction, of which I 
complain, would be put down. In the absenceof this kind of culture, 
the most obvious facts pass unheeded. For example, it is a fact, | 
patent to all men’s eyes, that in a coal-burning country: there is a 
great deal of concentrated smoke in great cities. Does a perception 
of this fact make us a bit wiser in the construction of houses and 
public buildings in those cities? Look at a certain great public 
building which has been recently constructed. Observe the patty- 
pans, as I call them, which surround that building, and are fondly 
supposed to be an ornament to it, but which are rapidly becoming 
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black dabs upon it. ` Observe, too, the grimy statues. If you must 
have such ornaments and such statues, they should be of terra-cotta 
—they should be washable. 

Ellesmere. There spoke the man of knowledge, as he believes him- 
self to be, in the ceramic art. . 

Milwerton, I knew I should hear that ill-natured remark from 
Ellesmere ; but I had expressed the same opinion long ago, before I 
knew anything about plastic clays. Passing from all personalities, 
let me insist once more upon showing you that these vast errors in 
domestic comfort result from want of culture. Now, I assure you I 
am going to the root of the matter. There is a certain time that 
elapses between the period when knowledge is ascertained about any 
subject, and the period when that knowledge is brought into practical _ 
operation. Of course that time is longer or shorter, according to the 

number of persons in a community who are imbued with the know- 
ledgé in question. For example, Ellesmere has honoured us with his 
company for about a fortnight. During that time, and when he has 
not been occupied in eating, drinking, walking, or in snubbing me, 
he has been picking up a little science, chiefly giving his mind to 
very small creatures and things. I admit that, with his lawyer-like 
power of getting up a subject, he has probably acquired more in this 
fortnight than most people would have acquired in six weeks, But I 
venture to tell you that if there were only a few thousands of persons 

- who knew what Ellesmere now knows about these matters, there would 
bea public to which scientific men could appeal, and that public would 
very soon begin to make alteration in the direction which I have 
pointed out. After all, the constructor and the seller ultimately. 
adapt their works and their goods to the wishes of the purchaser. 

Ellesmere. See what a useful unit I am, or may become! I am 
sorry to say, however, that my vast scientific researche have led me 
to an equal fear and admiration of great things as well as small. In 
fact, I now believe in nothing but the biggest of big guns and the 
smallest of small animalcule. I see that that nation will prevail 

` in war which has guns of the longest range, and that that people - 
will excel in health and comfort which has the greatest knowledge 
of dust and animaleule. |. 
Milverton. Now you must Jet me go on and express to you thoroughly 
my whole thoughts in this matter. The early training of the young 
' must be greatly altered. I shall never forget a certain great author 
stopping me once in Belgrave Square, and, to the astonishment of 
the passers-by, scolding me for wishing to inflict upon him knowledge 
about the Dolopés. - “Sir,” he said, “I do not desire to hear anything 
about the Dolopés. No, sir, I entirely decline to have any acquaint- 
ance with the Dolopés.” Had he been a man given to swearing, he 
F2 
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would then and there have dealt very shortly and sharply with the 
Dolopés. Mark you, I was not Dolopizing to him; but he was 
addressing me as an imaginary historical culprit, endeavouring to 
impress upon him some knowledge of an obscure Greek tribe. Now, 
I quite agree with him. I, too, decline to hear anything more about 
thé Dolopés, while there are such important things in this world to 
be attended to in preference to the Dolopés. Oh that men would 
sometimes consider the shortness of life! 

Again, I go back to early training. Surely the first thing, after 
moral training, that we should insist upon, is, a training that would 
make every child understand something of the world in which he is 
to live and take an active part. Now I must tell you a story that 
I have often told before; but it affords an excellent illustration of 
the absolute madness which sometimes prevails in our training of 
the young. I was asked to examine a large school of girls, to ascertain 
their proficiency in education. I tried them in various things; and, as 
you may imagine, I am a very mild examiner, not being prone to 
expect much accurate knowledge from anybody about anything. I 
found them lamentably deficient. Somebody by my side, who knew 
the locality, whispered in my ear, “ Try them in Ezekiel.” That was 
more easily said than done, for I must confess that a knowledge of 
Ezekiel is not one of my strong points; but it did turn out that they 
were well up in their Ezekiel, at least in the guesses as to the 
meaning of that prophet’s obscure writings, though they were 
ignorant of anything’ that could be of any practical service to them 
in after-life. , í 

Sir Arthur. I quite agree with you, Milverton; and I do not 
think that what I am going to say contains any exaggeration. I 
maintain that about three-fifths of all we teach had better not be 
taught at all.” 

Milverton. I daresay. I should like to say something more to you 
upon this subject, to give another illustration of what I mean. Now 
I look upon the adulteration of what we eat and drink as one of the 
- greatest evils in the world. I know that you are all with me on this 
subject, because you were so when we talked of it once before. I 
declare to you that horror-stricken as I am at war, I believe it would 
be worth while to endure a great war, if by that means we could get 
rid of the adulteration of food and drink. ‘You, even you, who are 
supposed to be tolerably cultivated men, have no idea of the pernicious 
effect upon the moral and physical well-being of your fellow-creatures, 
produced by this adulteration. 

Now, do’ you suppose that this practice of adulterating the prime 
articles of food, would hold its ground if there were more general 
culture? Not for a day. The present Parliament contains many 
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men of scientific knowledge; but even if we were to have a parlia- 
mentum indoctum, a very ignorant body.of men for legislators—that 
is, as far as science is concerned—and even if culture did not reach 
them, a larger extent of knowledge amongst their constituents would 
compel legislators to think of, and to legislate upon, this great matter. 
Do you see those white chimneys in the distance? They are the 
chimneys of our doctor’s house. He keeps all the milk-sellers for 
miles round in due order by means of his lactometer. I do not, how- 
ever, expect that this general culture which I advocate, will make 
everybody severely scientific— 

. Ellesmere. And lactometrious— 

Milverton. But it will make them understand the mischief of adul- 
terated food and drink. The demand will become wise. People will 
not expect to buy some article of food as genuine at a price at which 
it cannot be genuinely supplied. And with a wise demand will come - 
an honest supply. 

` I will say no more upon this subject. I confess itis one that I 
am liable to expatiate upon too largely. I know that I am often 
ridiculed for dwelling so much upon what people are apt to call 
trifling matters.” 

Ellesmere, Yes, you might have some name in literature if you 
Dolopized more, and wrote big and fine words about remote, obscure, 
and useless things; and, by the way, nobody would Dolopize better 
if he once took to Dolopizing. How grandiloquent Milverton would 
be on some obscure point in history or metaphysics ; and how he 
would persuade himself, and endeavour to persuade his readers, that 
this obscure point he was labouring at, was “ the be-all and the end- 
all” of human thought and endeavour! 

Hauleverer, You have no notion how curry- date and mustard 
are adulterated; and I could even tell you something about eggs 
which would astonish you. 

Ellesmere. Well, I see we are to have no talk about the war this 
afternoon; and so, notwithstanding the east wind, let us go out. I 
find there is so much to observe in every little creature and thing, 
that I long to see, for myself, their ways of going on. JI am now 
enamoured of tadpoles. I find they can teach me so much. By the 
way, this lady has been very silent during the conversation, which, 
as it treated largely, though indirectly, of bread and butter and 
comestibles of all kinds, I should have thought would have elicited 
words of domestic wisdom from her and Mrs. Milverton. 

Lady Ellesmere. I have the grace, John, not to interrupt a con- 
versation, when I can add nothing to it. 

Ellesmere. Come along, all of you, and, ag we walk, I will tell 
you about certain mischievous small creatures that can sting, very 
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severely, notwithstanding their smallness. I suppose we must leave 
Milverton behind, as all his culture has not enabled him to bear up 
against the east wind. Some day I will give you a lecture upon the 
athletic side of things. 
“A kick, that scarce would move a horse, 
May kill a sound divine,” 

as Cowper says; and the misnamed curry-powder and mustard which 
have some effect, I daresay, upon the highly-cultured Milverton, are 
swallowed with impunity by the robust and ignorant Ellesmere—no, 
by the way, not so ignorant, now that he has had his fortnight’s 
severe-training in the realms of infinitesimal science. 

[We all went out for a walk, except Mr. Milverton; and I wish 
my readers could have heard all the droll absurdities that Sir John. 
Ellesmere uttered during the walk, finding out resemblances between 
the habits of those animalculé which he had studied, and the ways 
of his particular friends. Inanimate dust, as might be expected, 
he chiefly compared to useless learning. | 











AN IRISH UTOPIA. 


Co-operative Agriculture: a Solution of the Land Question, as 
exemplified in the History of the Ralahine Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Association, County Clare, Ireland. By WILLIAM 
PARE, F.S.S., &c. London: Longmans, 1870., 


[F is. with no sort of scorn that I have put this title, “ An Irish 
Utopia,” at the head of my article; still less do I wish. to hint 
unbelief in the wonderful story which Mr. Pare has to tell us. No 
one can fancy for a moment that he conceals anything that he 
knows, or garbles a single fact. There are points on which one 
would gladly have. more complete information. The accounts, in 

` particular, of the undertaking are not clearly set forth—wanting, 
among other things, a balance-sheet, on which might be seen at a 
glance the whole income and expenditure. And the inferences 
drawn from the facts are often questionable. Sometimes, I think, 
Mr. Pare misinterprets them, sometimes misses their obvious mean- 
ing; but that he is thoroughly trustworthy cannot be doubted for a 
moment. And a very beautiful story it is, this story of Ralahine, 
and pathetic withal; the more so; as we have it here-told without 
any sort of attempt at: fine writing. One doubts the existence of 
“ Happy: Valleys.” The interior of these paradises often will: not 
bear examination. Yet it seems beyond a doubt- that there- did 
actually exist, for some two or three years, in that terrible desert- of 
Irish crime-and misery, which one shrinks from traversing even in 
books, one happy and peaceful spot, where there were plenty, and 
content, and. virtue; where: men ceased from doing -violence and 
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coveting; from which even sickness was banished. Whether the 
conditions of its existence were perfectly sound and permanent ; 
whether, the economical laws by which even Utopia must be 
governed were duly regarded; whether the order of the society thus 
constituted could have withstood those shocks of trial to which all 
human things are subject, I shall have occasion to inquire hereafter. 
But it is plain that a great success and a significant was achieved ; 
that, though there may have been elements of failure in the under- 
taking, there was something also of permanent strength and truth in 
it; something which profoundly concerns this generation, indeed all 
generations; something which gives us a glimpse of a social order 
in the future, which would, indeed, be an object worth striving and 
working for. The struggles of politics sometimes seem to us barren 
and profitless; we grow weary of efforts which do not appear to 
effect the one thing which we want to do—to make the great multi- 
tude of men happier and better. It is with a sense of relief, of a 
reality grasped amid many most wearisome unrealities, that one turns 
to the spectacle of a community that emerged, though it was but for 
so brief a space, out of this dead level of want and degradation 
which it is so heart-breaking to see without being able to move. 
The county of Clare, in the year 1831, seemed by no means suited 
‘for the scene of an earthly paradise. All the old causes of Irish 
-turbulence and discontent, religious, social, and, above all, agrarian, 
were at work. Their effect had been aggravated by the excitement 
of the time, by the agitation of emancipation just won, of reform that 
chad yet to be fought for. “In the counties of Clare,” says the 
Annual Register for that year, “Roscommon, Galway, and Tipperary, 
_the law seemed no longer to exist. Murder, robbery, searching for 
arms—these things, too, done by bodies of men who could be met 
only by military force—were the ordinary occurrences of the day.” 
Among the landed proprietors of Clare was one John Scott Vandeleur, 
the owner of two estates, containing together about 1,300 English 
acres, the smaller of which, called Ralahine, he held in his own 
‘hands, farming it by the help of a steward. Mr. Vandeleur was not 
.an ordinary Irish squire; though not free from some of the most 
lamentable weaknesses of his class, he was a man of intelligence and 
nergy. Seven years before the date of the experiment which Mr. 
Pare’s book describes, he had made the acquaintance of Robert Owen, 
then lecturing in Ireland, and had been impressed by his views, by 
which, indeed, he evidently shaped his own plans. These plans he 
‘had begun to carry into execution in 1830, when they were expedited 
by an event which, to many men, would have been a cogent reason 
for abandoning them altogether. Hissteward at Ralahine, Hastings 
by name, a man given to small acts of tyranny and insolence, which 
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move, even more than does systematic oppression, the wrath of a 
Celtic race, was shot dead as he was bolting the door of his house. 
Mr. Vandeleur’s family fled in terror from the mansion, and took 
refuge in Limerick. That gentleman himself courageously resolved 
to act at once. He found at Manchester a like-minded coadjutor in 
the person of a Mr. Craig, who undertook’ to act as organizing 
secretary to the association which we are about to describe. Mr. 
Craig, whose first business it was to ascertain the wishes and feelings 
of the people, found his part in nowise enviable. He was a stranger 
and a Sassenach, and, therefore, a natural object of suspicion. It 
was hinted to him by those unmistakeable symptoms which the Irish 
peasant is accustomed to employ on such occasions, that he was 
likely to share the fate of Hastings. Neither he, however, nor his 
master was daunted ; and, in November, 1831, the experiment was 
begun. The whole population living on the estate, and some neigh- 
bours who, it is to be presumed, were connected with it, were assem- 
bled in public meeting to deliberate on a proposal from Mr. Vandeleur 
that they should form themselves into an association, which should 
be called “ The Ralahine Agricultural and Manufacturing Co-opera- 
tive Association.” The meeting lasted for three days, not, as we may 
gather from the account, without some stormy debate. Finally it 
was proposed and settled that every person wishing to become a 
member of the association should be balloted for by the assembly, 
and should be rejected if he failed to obtain a majority of votes. 
Mr. Craig himself submitted to the ordeal; but the meeting was 
satisfied with the concession of power, and’ no one was rejected. | „The 
members admitted on this occasion are thus described :— _ 


Adult single men . . 2... 2... . 21 a 
Married men . ....... -T 
` — 28 
Single women . . Sova) Sede) ss Ce) OF 
Married women . 1... ..... 7 
— 12 
Total adulé 2. 2 wee 40 
Orphans under seventeen yeas of a age: 

Boys . 1% te tee to te te 
Gils 5 se te tee Sates Be ate, 8 
Infants under nine years of age - 5 5 

‘Total . ee at eee ee 52 


Mr. Pare subjoins to this table the remark that out “ of the fis 
going there were only eighteen efficient labouring men ;” but 
eighteen in fifty-two, or something near one in three, is not by any 
means an unfavourable proportion. Professor Kirk,* of Edinburgh, 
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calculates that “the productive workmen above twenty years of 
age ”—a phrase which must mean much the same as Mr. Pare’s 
« efficient working men’’—number about one in five of the total 
population, and adds that “one able-bodied man can produce easily 
for seven or even for nine persons.” At Ralahine, therefore, the 
number of unproductive persons was. exceptionally small. Most of 
the women seem to have earned wages. In fact, according to a 
return given on p. 34, referring to a time when the population had 
much increased, all of them did so, and at the close of the experi- 
ment there were only two who did not. The labour of the young 
people between. the years of seventeen and nine was reckoned, as we 
shall shortly see, to pay for their support, so that there remain as 
dead weight on the community, only the five infants, a number, it 
may be remarked by the way, most surprisingly small to be divided 
among seven Irish couples. That there was not a systematic exclu- 
sion of unproductive members from the association may be held to be 
proved by the fact that an aged widow, “fit only to look after the 
poultry,” with six cliildren, one of them deformed and feeble, was 
admitted at the first ballot. Yet we find it mentioned as a remark- 
able fact that one of the new members admitted afterwards had a 
wife and four children. “ The chief reason for accepting this family,” 
writes Mr. Pare, “ was that the man was a good and steady labourer.” 
And it seems clear, on the whole, that the community was in a very 
favourable condition as regards its labouring power. This fact must be 
remembered when we consider the economical value of the experi- 
ment.” The most improvident benefit club is prosperous as long as 
its members are young, and a village in which a family of four 
children'was exceptionally large would certainly present much less 
_ than the average amount of distress. - 

To the association thus formed Mr. Vandeleur agreed to lease his 
estate of Ralahine, containing 618 acres, thus divided :— 


R. 
© Arable soosse an l o 268° 0 5 
Pasture and plantation. . . e e . 280 0 7 
Bog © e.. ùo s oo o o o 63 2 36 
Orchard - . 4 + ee ew wo 3 3 30 
Houses . s.e 6 ww ew aww o 2 1 28 





Total . e . e « . 618 0 26 


The land is said to have been of good quality; the 60 odd acres 
of bog, otherwise unproductive, performed the important function of 
supplying the members with fuel. The live-stock on the estate num- 
bered 223 head, the most important part of it being a herd of 87 
cows. The whole was yalued at £1,500. The buildings consisted of 
dwelling-houses, the barns, &c., usually required for farm purposes, a 
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weaving factory and a flax mill, which do not appear to have been 
used, a threshing mill, &e. These were valued at £1,000. The rent 
paid, £700, was adequate to the value of the estate, about as much 
as ordinary agricultural land can be let for in England. £200 addi- 
tional was charged as interest on the value of the farm-stock, build- 
ings, tools, &c. The only peculiarity in this arrangement was that 
the rent and interest were to be paid in kind; the quantity being 
fixed by the average of three years’ produce of the estate, and the 
nominal prices by the average of the Limerick market. The hinds 
of produce to be delivered to the landlord were not fixed, but, as a 
matter of fact, during the society’s holding they were as follows :— 


320 barrels of wheat (6,400 stone) at 1s. 6g. per stone . . . £480 
240 barrels of barley (3,840 stone) at 10d. per stone . . . 160 
50 barrels of oats (480 stone) at 10d. per stond . . . . . 20 
10 cwts. of butter at 80s. per cwt. . . e e « + s + e 40 
30 cwts. of pork at 40s. per cwb. . . s s e se ee © 60 
70 cwts. of beef at 40s: per cwb. ^. eo e eo s + + © + + 140 
Total . 2... . <.. - - £900 


So far, then, the society seems to have had no advantage over ordi- 
nary tenants, though their tenure did not continue long enough to 
bring them into a cycle of adverse seasons. They paid a sufficient 
rent, and paid it, it is said, with the utmost regularity. 

Mr. Vandeleur was made president of the association, and was 
endowed with considerable power. He could dismiss any member 
for misconduct; (This privilege, however, was to expire after the 
first'year.) He could veto any proposition, and he appointed-the 
sécretary, the treasurer, and the storekeeper. - ; 

A constitution was drawn up for the community, of which ‘the 
most important part is to be found under the head “ Production.”” . 
Rules 9—15 run as follows :— ; 


_%-9, We engage that, whatever talents we may individually possess, 
whether mental or muscular, agricultural, manufacturing, or scientific, shall 
be devoted to the benefit of all, as well by their immediate exercise in all 
necessary occupations, as by communicating our knowledge to each other, 
and particularly to the young: ; 

«© 10. That, as far as can be reduced to practice, each individual shall 
assist in agricultural operations, particularly in harvest, it being fully 
‘anderstood that no individual is to act as steward, but all are to work. 

‘© 11. That all the youths, male or female, do engage to learn some 
useful trade, together with agriculture and gardening, between the ages: of 
nine and seventeen years. 

« 12, That the committee meet every evening, to arrange the business 
for the following day. f i ; 

‘© 18. That the hours of labour be from six'in the morning’ till six in the 
evening, in summer, and from daybreak till dusk, in: winter, with the inter- 
mission of one hour for dinner. : 

_ 14, That each agricultural labouring man shall receive eightpence, and 
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every woman fivepence per day for their labour, which it is expected will 
be laid out at the store in provisions, or any other article the society may 
produce or keep there ; any other articles may be purchased elsewhere. 

“ 15. That no member be expected to perform any service or work but 
such as is agreeable to his or her feelings, or they are able to perform; but 
if any member think that any other member is not usefully employing his 
or her time, it is his or her duty to report it to the committee, whose duty 
it will be to bring that member’s conduct before a general meeting, who will 


have power, if necessary, to expel that useless member.” 

A note to Rule 14 informs us that the “eightpence and fivepence ” 
paid as daily wages to male and female labourers respectively are the 
ordinary wages of the country. The sum seems ludicrously small, 
but itis to be remembered the necessaries of life were very cheap, 
that potatoes cost only twopence per stone, and milk one penny per 
quart, that four eggs could be, got for a penny, and a pound of mutton 
for fourpence. To this note there is a significant addition :—* The 
secretary, storekeeper, smiths, joiners, and a few others, received 
something more, the excess being borne by the proprietor.’ Rule 10 
seems to point to the principle of an absolute equality in the remunera- 
tion of labour of all kinds, a system which must have broken down at 
once if it had not been for the arrangement just mentioned. It is 
obvious that, whatever may be theoretically right, for the present, 
and for the future as far as we can see, brain-work will have to be 
remunerated more highly than the work of the hands, and that no 
community which ignores the distinction can continue to exist. 
Every “ Ralahine” cannot count upon having a Mr. Vandeleur to 
pay for the power which organizes and governs it, and for everything 
beyond the mere labour which breaks the clod, sows the seed, and 
gathers in the harvest. In one word, it is impossible to draw any 
conclusions from the economical success of a society which had the 
expense of its skilled labour borne for it. f 

The committee spoken of in Rule 12 was an important institution. 
It was accustomed to meet every evening for the purpose of allot- 
ting the work of the next day, and in doing so gave a careful con- 
sideration, not only to the capacities and powers, but also to the 
tastes and likings of each member. Every man had given him the 
work which he liked best, and, it may be presumed, could do best. 
Even under this system, indeed, complaints and heartburnings would . 
arise. For these a safety-valve was provided in a “Suggestion 
Book.” In this every adult member was invited to enter any com- 
plaint or suggestion which he or she had to make. The committee 
considered these entries, and the result of their consideration was 
read aloud by the secretary at the weekly meeting of the members. 
All these arrangements seem excellent and perfectly practicable. 
Mr. Pare’s testimony on these points is worth quoting :— 


“ This mode [by the action of the committee] of appointing the daily 
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labour worked well in practice. Those who had witnessed the disorder, 
the waste of time, the display of bad feelings, and heard the violent lan- 
guage used in the appointment of the men to work before the society was 
established, would have been astonished and gratified at the change. 
Usually all went to their occupations without a question being asked, or 
command given, or complaint made; for all had the opportunity of seeing 
that fairness and discretion were observed.” 

The Suggestion Book produced not only content, but positively 
valuable results. ‘Very judicious suggestions would be made by , 
men who all their lives previously had been treated as unworthy of 
a moment's consideration.” The two first rules under the head of 
“Distribution and Domestic Economy,” are-important. “16. That 
all services usually performed by servants be performed by the youth 
of both sexes under the age of seventeen years, either by rotation or 
by choice.” This was found to work well; it was calculated that 
the support of this part of the population was paid for by their 
labour. The arrangenient, indeed, would hardly be possible for a 
more complex condition of society. It must be a very simple diet, 
such as the people of Ralahine were content with, that can be dealt 
with by cooks whose age must not exceed seventeen years. Where 
a variety of food has to be managed nothing can be worse economy 
than an inexperienced cook. We find, indeed, that the labour of 
adults was, as a matter of fact, employed in the kitchen. The same 
remark may be applied with more or less force to other branches of 
domestic service. l - + 

Rule 17 enacts “That the expenses of the. children’s food, clothing, ~ 
washing, lodging, and education, be paid out of the common funds 
of the society, from the time they are weaned till they arrive at the 
age of seventeen, when they shall become eligible to become members.” 

This, however, was to apply only to such children as should be 
trained under the common care of the society by persons appointed: 
for such purpose. The maintenance of such as were retained in 
their parents’ houses had to be paid for. Mr. Pare says that these 
laws were framed for the purpose of securing a superior training of 
the children, and that they were effectual. The evidence is note- 
worthy and must be allowed its weight, though it cannot be taken to 
settle the very perplexed and difficult question in social morals which 
it raises, whether the-best training ground for the young is to be 
found in the family or what, for want of a more appropriate term, 
we must call the school. Other regulations were aimed at promoting 
the common as opposed’ to the'family life; though it may be as well 
to state, to prevent any possibility of misunderstanding in an im- 

' portant point, that there does not appear to have been any tendency 
to interfere with the sanctions of family life. Fuel, for instance, con- 
sumed in a private house had to be paid for ; whereas it was supplied 
free of expense to the public rooms, which were used by the un- 
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married members, and which it was thus sought to make attractive 
to the married. Another rule provided that “no individual should 
keep any four-footed beast.” One wonders how the dogs, eminently 
individualising avimals, reconciled themselves to this arrangement. 
Tt should be mentioned that rules, which the association declared. to 
be fixed and unalterable for ever, forbade gaming of any kind, and 
the sale or even the use of spirituous liquors, or tobacco in any Jorm; 
this last, in particular, a stringent regulation which it would, one 
thinks, sorely task average human nature to observe. 

On the marriage of members no restriction was placed. It was 
provided “ that one member wishing to marry another do sign a 
declaration to that effect one week previous to the marriage taking 
plaċe, and that immediate preparations be made for the erection, or 
fitting up, of a suitable dwelling-house for their reception.” For 
this dwelling-house the rent of six-pence per week was to be paid. 
Any member wishing to marry a non-member had to propose his or 
her name to the society for election by ballot. If the candidate was 
rejected, the proposer had to retire from the society, or, I presume, 
for the alternative is not mentioned, to give up the match. This 
law was carried out on two occasions during the existence of the 
society. ‘These decisions,” says Mr. Pare, “acted as a salutary 
restraint on imprudent associations and marriages, and consequently 
on population.” The restraint, however, was evidently of little value, 
and would have become almost nugatory with any great extension of 
the system. The inhabitants of a village seldom look out for wives 
or husbands beyond their own boundaries; and the same practice 
would probably have prevailed within the association as soon as the 
numbers became large enough to give sufficient choice. Within the 
limits of the society there was every encouragement to marriage. 
Any couple, we have seen, could have a house provided for them at 
a very moderate rent, and could rely on having all children supported 
at the common expense. It is evident that under these circumstances 
population would have increased with even more than the rapidity 
usual in Ireland, as Ireland used to be. The table of population in. 
November, 1833, when the experiment closed, stands thus :— 


Adult males . e e. s «© © e © 85 


Adult women . s s seso + 23 
Orphans under seventeen years . . 7 
Children under nine years . . . . 16 

Total. . s s es ù 81 


It is to be wished that this table were fuller, distinguishing the 
married and unmarried. We are told, however, that four male 
members married non-society women, who were admitted by ballot. 
We have heard also of the admission of one married pair. But I do 
not find any statement of the marriages that took place between 
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members. The number of infants, however, had increased from five 
to sixteen. ; l 

Domestic peace was secured by a simple substitute for divorce. 
The discordant couple separated and took up their quarters with the 
unmarried. As the children were supported by the society, the chief 
difficulty of such arrangements was avoided. i 

It has been said that male labourers received eight-pence, and 
female five-pence, per day. This was not paid in money, but in what ` 
were called “labour notes,” which were to be exchanged at the store 
of the society for such articles as the society produced, that is, for 
food, fuel, and clothing, as well as for payment for rent. Clothing, 
however, was produced to only a limited extent. We find in the 
specimen “Labour Sheet,” Appendix D (2), an item of 3s. 2d. for 
“manufacturing wool into frieze ;” but the utilising of the’ means 
which the society had at its command in the flax-mill was only in 
contemplation when the experiment was brought to an end. But 
such things as would be ordinarily needed were purchased wholesale 
by the society, and retailed to the members at cost price. 

Appendix D exhibits a “Labour Sheet” for the week ending 
January 14, 1832, which shows the total drafts for labour, that is, 
the immediate earnings of the members, amounting to,£10 4s. 2d., 
and another table which exhibits the expenditure for the same period, 
a total of £4 0s. 113d. A balance of £6 3s. 24d. would thus be 
left for clothing, &c., and for sayings. Another table exhibits a 
balance-sheet of the income and expenditure of an ordinary labourer, 
which may be thus summarized :— i 


EXPENDITURE, 


Income s. d s d 
Man... 2. eo 4 0 - Cottage and Garden . . 0 6 
Wite . . 2 6 Firmg. .... *. 0 2 

Washing, &c. 0 4 
Sick Fund. 2. . 2. 0 3} 
Vegetable Food. . . . 1 6 
Milk .« 2. ww eee 1 6 
i Balance for clothing, sav- 
ings... 6 2s. 2 28 
Total. . . 6 6 : ‘Total ©. 6 6 


' The balance is here about one-third of the total income; in the 
first table it is no less than three-fifths, though from this a deduction 
ought to be made for the extra price paid for skilled labour by the 
proprietor. Here again we feel the want of fuller and plainer 
accounts, and especially of a statement sheet of the whole incomings 
and outgoings of the farm. Incidentally, indeed, we learn that the 
produce for one year was worth about £1,700; the rent, we know, ~ 
was, together with the interest paid for capital, £900. Add to this 
for labour at the rate of £10 4s. 2d. per week, and we arrive at a 
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total of about £1,630, of which, however, a large part would remain 
unexpended in the members’ hands. Of one thing, however, we are 
definitely assured, that is, that the society was solvent, that, when it 
was wound up, notwithstanding all the disadvantages of a forced sale, 
all its obligations were discharged, and that, though there does not 
appear to have been any division of profits arising from the general 
undertaking, yet individual members had a balance in their hands for 
unexchanged labour notes amounting in the whole to about £25. 

. Here, however, a very important question occurs. How did the 
people live? A writer in the Spectator,* in-an article entitled “The 
Story of Ralahine,” says “the potato gave place to better and more 
varied food.” I cannot but think that his enthusiasm here rather 
obscures his judgment; in fact, that he directly contradicts Mr. 
Pare’s own statements. Appendix D (8) gives a table of weekly 
expenditure, of which the total has already been quoted. 


£ 
Potatoes, 203 stone. . . . . 2 
Milk, 202 quarts. . . ... - +. O 
. Butter, 188 Ibs. 2 . . 2... BE anO 
0 
0 
0 
0 


= 
m= 


ONONNOAR 


Mutton, 94 Ibs. . . 1 ww a 
Eggs, 82 . oaa‘ 2, . 
5 u ea a eae 

* Lodgings and rent . , 


wM 


SCOOHMORSS 


m 





Total . Selah pale oe 0IĘ 


. This, as I find elsewhere, may be taken as an average specimen 
of the diet of the population. A note informs us that “the butter 
was principally consumed in Mr. Vandeleur’s own house, the society 
getting some equivalent product ;” and we learn elsewhere that those 
only who had the higher wages “had tea and coffee, and occasionally 
fresh meat,” while the diet of the agricultural labourers was “ gene- 
_ rally new milk and potatoes.” Whatever variety of food they had 
was of the vegetable kind, and was supplied by an orchard and 
garden which they cultivated by their common labour. I cannot 
but think that this is a point of supreme importance. A population 
accustomed te live on milk at one penny per quart, and potatoes 
at two pence per stone, commands an easy abundance of food, but 
a terrible experience, of which the first threatenings had already 
been heard while Ralahine still existed, has proved this abundance 
to be most treacherous. The people may have had bread once in a 
way at a harvest-home, but no progress was made in changing their 
diet. Nor, indeed, could such a change have stood alone. The safer 
food is also less easily obtained. A population living on wheat and 
flesh could not have commended the abundance of Ralahine. 

Yet there were signs of a general advance towards a sounder com- 

. * July 31, 1870. 
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- mercial condition. At Ralahine was used the first reaping machine 
ever introduced into Ireland. It was one of the happy results of the 
co-operative system, that it was used without exciting any sort of 
jealousy. The members, knowing that all the labour done was 
done for their own benefit, could not feel anything but pleasure in 
any contrivances that might make it more easy and effective. Mr. 
Pare very rightly suggests that the too common opposition of the 
labouring classes to the introduction of economizing machinery 
might be, disarmed by making them directly and. immediately, as 
they are indirectly and ultimately, sharers in its profits. At the 
same time, more than one of the common weaknesses of the national 
character might be seen to be in process of correction. The Irish- 
-man has a passion for sport, which he often indulges in a reckless 
and improvident fashion. The Ralahine peasantry would not allow 
the fox-hunt—one of the most fascinating of spectacles—to go across 
their fields. He is led away by the attractions of a barren and 
profitless political agitation. At Ralahine the most popular cries of 
the day became altogether powerless to distract the people from their 
daily work. He is often bigoted and fanatical. At Ralahine, 
though it was not without experience of the religious difficulty in the 
matter of education, the population showed an unusual combination - 
of religious earnestness and toleration. He is not accustomed to 
regard beggary, to say the least, with disfavour. Ralahine—at least 
for the last few months of its existence—was shunned as an utterly 
unprofitable place. by the professional mendicant. All of these, 
doubtless, were desirable results, though they lead one to speculate 
as to whether there might not be something hard, narrow, and 
selfish—at least in its aspect towards the outer world—in the 
tone of such a society when it had reached its full develop- 
ment. Of the general benefits, physical and moral, which resulted 
from the working of the system, the account given is most favour- 
able. In the first place, there was no sickness whatever during the 
duration of the experiment—a result of unquestionable value, though 
it looks like the national improvidence that the sick fund was dis- 
continued. As to religion, the people, who were mostly Catholics, 
« were more regular in their attendance than formerly ;” at the same 
time there was “perfect freedom of religious opinions.” As to 
morals, “the change in this respect was most marked.” Drunkenness 
was banished along with whiskey, and quarrelling almost entirely 
disappeared with drunkenness. In short, the people, according to 
the testimony of every observer that visited the spot, were a cheerful, 
well-fed, well-conducted set, such as could not easily be found in 
any other part of Ireland. I must not omit to state that the work 
of education was carried on with energy and success, and that the 
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adult members possessed, and to a great extent appreciated, oppor- 
tunities of culture in lectures, concerts, and entertainments of various 
kinds. 

My readers will be curious to know what brought an experiment, 
apparently so successful, to an end. A catastrophe, it must be 
answered, very deplorable, but, as so often happens with Irish 
troubles, with something of the ludicrous about it. A fundamental 
law of the association, as we have seen, forbad gaming. Unhappily 
it did not bind the proprietor, who was passionately addicted to this 
vice. So it came to pass that one night Mr. Vandeleur gambled 
away Ralahine with all the rest of his property, and disappeared 
for ever. The creditors stepped in. The association had no lease 
to protect it—another of those lega? wrongs, which have made the 
Irish peasantry hate the name of the law, was perpetrated, and our 
Utopia disappeared. It had lasted for three years, and, so far, 
with an unalloyed success. Perhaps it was, as Tacitus says of 
Agricola, felix opportunitate mortis. . 

Nothing, I think, could be more unwise than to ignore the eco- 
nomical errors which were committed in the experiment. It is an 
experiment ‘which is very likely to be repeated more, and more 
frequently as time grows on. There are many, among whom I 
may be permitted to number myself, who regard the prospect with 
hope and faith. But the language which some of the advocates of 
the system employ does not inspire one with confidence. There is 
not a syllable, either in Mr. Pare’s book or in the article founded 
upon it, of which I have spoken as having appeared in the Spectator, 
that hints at any of the defects which I have endeavoured to point 
out. It seems, for instance, to both these writers—at least for all they 
say to the contrary—a perfectly reasonable thing that the proprietor 
should have paid for the difference between skilled and unskilled 
labour. Mr. Pare, again, actually has in his index this item: 
“ Overcrowding by improvident marriages not allowed (Law 38 5)” 
the law being that already quoted, which certainly prevented over- 
crowding, but only by providing every couple that wished to marry 
with a house. It would be a deplorable thing if well-wishers of a 
good cause should do it the signal disservice of promoting experi- 
ments which are sure to discredit it, should acquiesce. in such a 
manifest absurdity as the affirmation of an equality which has 
nothing corresponding to it in actual facts, which we cannot better 
characterise than by the words of the younger Pliny, nihil equahtate 
inequalius, or see nothing to be amended in arrangements which 
seem to ignore all considerations of prudence. Criticisms of details, 
on the other hand, must not be mistaken for disapproval of prin- 
ciples and objects. I can see no reason why Ralahine should not 
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have been ordered on a perfectly sound method. ‘The desire for 
an equality which may seem natural, but is really altogether arti- 
ficial, is no doubt a very strong one; but it must yield to- the 
overpowering force of circumstances when there is no deus ex 
machind in the shape of a benevolent proprietor to give it an 
apparent satisfaction. Social arrangements will present no diffi- 
culty. Itis an essential characteristic of communities of this kind, 
that they claim to regulate the whole life of their members. They 
thus unloose, or, at least, cut many knots, which perplex society 
-as it is ordinarily constituted. They might, and doubtless would, 
make and enforce, for instance, any restrictions on population that 
might seem advisable. These, however, are subjects on which I 
cannot enter. Generally I may express my belief that the experi- ` 
ment of Ralahine may be repeated with success—not, indeed, with 
the ease and uninterrupted prosperity of which Mr. Pare tells us, for 
such undertakings are not more exempt than other human things 
from the necessity of the Zabor improbus, but still with ultimate ` 
success; that its mistakes were not of its essence, and might be 
remedied without radically changing its character ; that, therefore, 
it is full of good auguries for the future, shows us a gleam of light 
in a region where the prospect has hitherto been very dull indeed. 

I must not conclude without quoting a very valuable suggestion 
which Mr. Pare makes in his preface :— Ms 

“ It would be well if intending emigrants would unite their means and 
exertions in co-operative farming, under skilled direction. They would 
thus escape the difficulties, discomforts, -and utter dreariness—sometimes 
almost despair—which attend the isolated settler, especially when an emi- 
grant from some populous locality. In travelling through Canada and some 
of the Northern States of America, a few years since, as also in Algeria 
(though the observation applies less+to this latter country), I was pained to 
witness the usually hard lot of the settler under the individual system. 
Buried in the primeval forest, or, if in Algeria, a squatter on some dreary 
plain, often miles away from his nearest neighbour, I found the emigrant 
performing an amount of irksome toil, and subjected to a loss of resources, 
‘which would be quite unnecessary under éo-operative arrangement, and 
which was the more wearisome from his sad loneliness. In cases of’ sick- 
ness or accident, the evils of this melancholy isolation are intensified, and 


the sufferer feels positively severed from human sympathies; whilst any- 
thing in the shape of instruction and amusement is just out of the 


* question.” 

It is here, perhaps, in the fields of emigration, free from the com- 
plications of an old and crowded country, that the “Ralahines” of. 
the future will most readily be founded. But I should be sorry to 
abandon the hope that they may rise up here also for the benefit 
of a class which suffers privations almost beyond belief -with a 
patience which must surprise all those who know how sorely it is” 
tried. i AtFRED CHURCH. ` 

G2 





ON INFINITY. 


HERE are few words that have done more harm, in the way 
of confusing thought, of mixing up matters entirely distinct, 

and turning speculation info mere puzzle, than the word Infinite. 
Let me endeavour to show something of this. . 

Two most noteworthy examples in our day are furnished by Sir 
W. Hamilton, both in his wonderful paper on the Philosophy’ of 
the Unconditioned and his lectures on Metaphysics, and by Dean 
Mansel in his Bampton Lectures. Manifold as was the criticism 
which the latter called forth, I am not aware that the question 
which I now wish to raise received much attention. Itis as follows: 
Are not our ‘puzzles in this matter the result of a phantom conjured 
up by ourselves? The term infinite may, indeed, serve a legitimate 
purpose in scientific reasoning ; but has it a corresponding reality ? 
Is there an infinite in actu ? ‘ 

‘Infinitum in potentia ab infinito actuali toto cœlo diversum.” 

“Infinitum enim illud in potentié non concipitur tanquam aliquid 
fixum et constans, sed velut aliquid semper crescens, quod quidem 
‘semper finitum est eê sui parte que actu existit, sed quod semper 
limites suos pretergreditur et praetergredietur.” (Abraham Trembley. 
“Theses Mathematice de Infinito et Calculo Infinitesimali.” Geneva, 
- 1730.)* . ‘ 


K * (Theses Variæ Philosophicæ,” vol. iii. Public Library, Geneva. 
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There is more to the same purpose. What manner of man 
Abraham Trembley was I have not the faintest notion; but I 
- approve highly of what follows ; though some may think that I have 

exceeded the sanction, and put myself outside the justification, for 
which it may be cited :— ` : 

“ Et eo magis in hac nostra sententiå fuimus confirmati, quod nos- 
trum systema gloria Dei apprimé congruum nobis videretur: illius 
enim ope, spatium infinitum, materia eterna, indigna illa numinis 
æmula penitus extirpantur.” 

This, then, is our question. Not whether Thought cannot launch 
itself into the Indefinite ; not whether all numeration and quantity 
-cannot be potentially increased in imagination ad infinitum; but 
whether there is an infinite in actu. 

It is often said that matter is infinitely divisible, and those who 
hesitate to pronounce this, affirm space to be so. When we ask 
ourselves what we really mean by either proposition, we shall be led, 
I think, to doubt our warrant for either. 

lst. When I say that matter is infinitely divisible, I can only 
mean that I never saw matter, however small, that did not admit 
of division, and that I am quite unable to imagine such. This is 
true; but then I have never seen matter which I knew to be in the 
last possible stage of compression—what matter would be in such a 
condition I have no means of judging—I cannot tell whether it 
would then exhibit what are commonly called its primary qualities, 
or whether, if it presented some, it would present all; whether, if it 
retained the attributes of resistance and impenetrability, it would 
also retain that of extension. So far, then, as I know, it is not the 
divisibility of matter which is infinite, but my faculty of tracing its 
possibilities of division which is finite. 

2ndly. Now let us turn to space. No doubt it is impossible to 
conceive space otherwise than as divisible, because extension and 
space are identical, and extension implies divisibility. To try, 
therefore, and imagine space not divisible, would be to try and 
imagine a contradiction, to endeavour to think of space that should 
not be space. But there is no infinitude here. As in the case of 
matter, the limitation is in our faculties. We cannot divide space 
up to the point of annihilation, and this is all that we mean when we 
talk of its infinite divisibility. And when we consider that it is and 
can be nothing in itself, that it is but a relation in which alone material 
objects can be manifested to our minds, we shall see that to apply 
the term infinite to it, in either of its directions, either in respect of 
its divisibility or its extension, is to commit an absurdity. 

I do not mean to question the value of the infinitesimal calculus, 
which, so far as my very imperfect insight into it enables me to 
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judge, in no way involves the notion of a divisibility that is really 
infinite in actu. 

And so of number. There is no such thing as an infinite sum. 
The very notion of a sum implies limit, and just therefore because 
every sum is finite, can we always suppose it carried further. The, 
same applies, of course, to magnitude and to weight. Each amount 
of either must be finite, and therefore could be enlarged. But this 
continual possibility of enlargement in thought is something quite 
different from infinity in actu, and never even contemplates that. 

As to actual Infinity, too, there is a good deal of loose and con- 
fused thought amongst those who use the term. The divine per- 
fection is nowhere expressed in Scripture by means of it, and seldom 
by the Fathers. The immensus of the Athanasian Creed is not an 
equivalent for it. And, on the whole, the terms Absolute and 
Eternal seem better to denote God’s perfection than this of Infinite, 
which runs so easily into a Pantheistic sense, if we mean anything 
by it, or else into profitless puzzles and endless antinomies of 
reason. 

But is not God infinite? In all reverence, I would ask. the 
inquirer what he means by suggesting the proposition. We cannot 
predicate Infinity in the category of substance-—the term has no 
meaning there. Substance, as such, is neither finite nor, infinite ; 
we can only affirm or deny either of an attribute or attributes. The 
extension of all substance may be spoken of as finite or infinite, 
though an infinitely extended substance is altogether inconceivable, 
and there would be no piety, but the reverse, in speaking of God as 
_ such. But we may speak of His Attributes—His power, wisdom, 
` goodness, and love—as infinite, because these have no limits, except 
such as He Himself may assign to their exercise. 

If, therefore, there be no such thing as actual Infinity, it seems 
desirable to steer clear in our language of whatever might make the 
impression of such. There is something, however, tempting in both 
name and thought, and so we find philosophers continually calling 
infinite that which is merely indefinite. Thus Malebranche, and, in 
the present day, Gratry, who quotes the former with approbation, 
speak of every universal, and therefore of all, law as infinite; and 
Gratry constantly styles that part of the inductive process which he 
calls {¢ranscendence a passing from the finite to the infinite. Let us 
briefly consider this. 

The specimens which we encounter of any class are, of course, 
finite in number; but when we have found the universal, the type 
to which they are to be referred, or, which is the same thing, the 
law to which they are conformed, we are told that we have passed 
from the finite to the infinite, because such an universal type, or 
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law, is of unlimited application. Have we a right to be sure of 
this ? i 

We may admit, indeed, that its possibilities of application are 
altogether illimitable by us. When I have found specific character, 
I have found that which fashions not only all the specimens before 
me, but all which exist, and all which ever can exist; and I possess no 
faculty enabling me to say how many should or can exist. Igo to 
Africa, and find a large animal of the feline genus, which has the 
specific marks of panther. Those specific marks constitute an uni- 
versal, which is quite irrespective, in our conception, of the number 
of actual panthers: It would be the same if we supposed that 
number indefinitely enlarged. After any imaginary enlargement, 

_ we can always suppose one further still, and the universal, or type, 
will remain unchanged. 
` Now I am well persuaded that the Nominalist utterly fails in 
explaining universals, and that the Conceptualist gives but a very 
partial and inadequate account of them. They are in our minds, 
because they have been from everlasting in God’s, and in His creative 
wisdom and by His perfect method, the individual specimens are all 
conformed to them, and fashioned by them. This is true; but the 
Realist seems often to have overlooked, what must be equally true, 
that the universal, the type, is not more eternally in the mind of 
God than the individuals, than each individual, predestined to be 
moulded by it. And who shall say that the individual is more pre- 
destined to be conformed to the type, than the type is designed to 
the situation, the circumstances, the wants, and the end of the 
individual ? Natural History is beginning to trace this, even in such 
matters as the colour of the animal, and the marks on his skin. 

Now if this be so, we dare not affirm that the type and the destined 
number of the individuals which are to present it are not exactly 
adjusted to each other. The mind of God, from which both proceed, 
has doubtless arranged both for reasons often far beyond our ken and 
above our comprehension. Observation, however, may sometimes 
give us a little insight into these. We do see that the wild beast 
performs certain functions in the arrangement of the scene around 
him. When man’s time and turn arrive for entering on that scene, 
and for playing his part on it, the other has to give way, and finally 
disappear. To recur, then, to our example, while beyond all doubt 
each individual panther is predestined to be conformed to the 
specific type of panther, it seems equally necessary to believe of that 
type that it is designed and prepared for the peculiar situation and 
wants of the individual panther. And if there may be reasons 
unknown to us why the number of such individuals should be pre- 
cisely fixed, these are reasons why the type is of. application pro- 
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portionately limited by the supreme Intelligence, though of indefi- 
nite application to ours. It may therefore be that the specific 
character of Panther is a type bounded in the eye of Perfect Wisdom, 
and that though the boundary is unseen by us, there would, to those 
who can see it, and understand the reasons for it, be absurdity in 
supposing it ever passed. 

Where, then, is Infinity? We must dismiss from our thoughts 
the ’avepor, “the void and formless Infinite,” of the ancients. All 
is determination, all definite measure and form in an universe created 
by Perfect Wisdom. There can be nothing boundless in such an 
universe. There may be, indeed, magnitudes and distances which 
we cannot measure, and “multitudes which no man can number,” 
but yet those magnitudes and distances are definite in themselves, . 
and the sum of those multitudes must ever be’ limited. And when 
we lift up our minds to the Being who can measure the one and sum 
up the other, we need not puzzle ourselves, as men have lately done, 
with the negations and contradictions which seem involved in the 
notion of Infinity. Infinity, as I have already said, is a term without 
meaning in the category of substance. If we use it of God, we must 
use it as Cudworth bids us, as a synonym of the Divine Perfection. _ 
And surely it is better to denote that perfection by the terms which 
God Himself has taught us, than by that of infinity which is con- 
tinually suggesting the notion of boundless extension which is inad- 
missible, and contradictions which are insoluble,—by the title 
Almighty, by the name Jehovah, by the words “the High and the 
Lofty One that inhabiteth Eternity.” These teach us to believe in a 
Being, perfect, self-existent, eternal, absolute, conditioned only by 
His own holy Wisdom and Will, comprehending, not comprehended 
by, time and space, and to the exercise of whose attributes there can 
be no limits but such as He Himself sees fit to assign to them. 

Francis GARDEN. 





MUSIC AND MORALS. 


PART I. 


Art. 


Sole people seem anxious to know whether the object of art is 
to produce pleasure or to promote morality. To the general 
question, the best answer is, “ both.” But before we can discuss the 
subject at all, another question has to be answered, namely, what is 
the origin of art ? ; 
Without attempting any exhaustive research, we may say, prac- 
tically, that all the arts arise from a certain instinct, whith impels 
man to make an appeal to the senses by expressing his thoughts and 
emotions in some external form. When his thoughts and emotions 
happen to be worthily directed towards great subjects, his art will 
have dignity ; when, in addition to being happily and wisely selected, 
what he aims at is represented with fidelity and skill, his art will 
have esthetic worth; and when its general tendency is good, his art 
may be called moral. It is quite clear from this that morality is a 
quality which art‘may or may not possess; it does not, except in a 
very secondary sense, belong to its constitution. The morality , 
depends upon the artist, not upon the art. If a man is a good man 
the tendency of his work will probably be moral; and if a bad man, 
it will most likely be the reverse; but you may have a work of art at 
one and the same time æsthetically good and morally bad. Provided 
there be intelligent selection, and that fidelity and skill be brought to 
the execution of a conception, although the subject be presented in a 
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manner disastrous to morals, the art will be in a sense good. Even 
then we may say that its goodness depends upon the moral qualities 
of patience, industry, and truthfulness; but we cannot call it moral 
art, because these qualities have been used without regard to, or in 
defiance of, morality. Those who are content to value art merely for 
its power of representing the imaginations of a man’s heart through 
the senses, are perfectly entitled to say that art need not aim at pro- 
moting morals; that it is in its nature an un moral thing, and of 
course it is so in the same sense in which a drug given one day as a 
poison and another day as a medicine is in itself perfectly un-moral. 
The morality lies in the administration, and comes from a quality 
which belongs not to the drug, but to the agent who administers it. 
Jn like manner the morality of an artist’s work depends upon the 
good intention of the artist, as displayed in the general effect which 
the expression of his thoughts and emotions is calculated to produce. 


Pleasure and Morality. 

There was a time when nobody cared to think of the arts as moral 
agents. The arts were then like young and happy children, linked 
hand in hand, and roving through an earthly paradise with songs 
and fleeting laughter and showers of transient tears in the summer 
time of the world. But the world has grown old, or if not old, at 
least thoughtful. The enormous importance of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong has been so branded by fire and stained in 
blood upon the page of history, that everything in modern life 
sinks into comparative insignificance by the side of morality and 
religion, and no art or science is allowed to pass the solemn sentinels 
of the nineteenth century without giving some answer to the mo- 
mentous question, What in its own department is really right or 
really wrong? Thus while it is 4 great mistake to confuse the 
nature and constitution of art with its effects and possible tendencies 
by asking such inconsequent questions as whether it is meant to 
produce pleasure or to promote morality, it seems to us a still graver 
mistake to ignore the fact thatthe region of art has everywhere 
points of contact with the region of morals, and that its dignity and 
helpfulness to man depend not only upon a propitious selection and 
happy execution, but also upon the aims and objects of the work 
itself. 

Morality defined. 

But what do we mean by the region of morals? When a.man is 
placed at the equator and told to travel north or south, his first 
question will be, which is the north pole and which is the south ? 
and unless he makes up his mind on this preliminary question he 
- cannot tell whether his steps are leading him right or wrong. And 
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before we begin to speculate about the good and evil tendencies of 
art, we must in like manner be able to point to the poles of Good and 
Evil themselves. , 

Of course people will dispute endlessly about the application. of 
principles, just as people may select different roads to get to the north 
‘and south, but the poles and their general whereabouts must be 
assumed before any kind of certain progress can be made. 

I must here ask the reader to give his assent to some general 
principles of right and wrong. I must induce him to admit, for 
instance, that moral health consists in a certain activity combined 
with the relative subordination of all his faculties,— in a self-control 
not checking development, but assisting it, enabling him at once to . 
prevent any disastrous violence through the rebellion of the senses, 
whilst giving fair play to these too often pampered menials. And 
above all, we must ask him to condemn as immoral the deliberate 
cultivation of unbalanced emotions merely for the sake of producing 
pleasure.- Our rough scheme of morals, or our general idea of right 
and wrong, will moreover insist upon the healthful activity of each 
individual according to his special gifts and capacities, directed in 
such a way as to respect and promote the healthful activity of 
society in general. 
~ This may be thought a sufficiently vague statement of morals, but 
it is quite definite enough for our present purpose, and will be found 
to cover most cases in point. I will venture to call special atten- 
tion to the assertion that moral health is consistent with development 
according to special gifts and capacities. £ 

It will not do to make moral health consist only in the equal 
development of all a man’s faculties; he may be fitted to excel in 
some one direction; we must admit the principle of speciality in 
human nature, and if a man be born to excel in eloquence, we must, 
if necessary, let him off his arithmetic; or if he is to be a good 
engineer, we must excuse him his arts and literature, if needful. 
Will that be healthy development? Well, it may be on the whole, 
considering the limits and imperfections of our present state, the 
best kind of development of which he is capable; for it is morally — 
more healthful to arrive at perfection in one department than to 
enjoy a puny mediocrity, or even an inferior excellence in several, 
and Nature herself guides us to this conclusion by signally endowing 
men with special faculties. 

For this reason our notion of moral health should include a special 
development of the individual according to his gifts. 

But as man is not an unit, but a member of society, his activity 
has to be judged, not only with a reference to himself, but also with 
reference to his fellows, and here the word healthful supplies us with 
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a key-note, for what is really morally healthful for the individual 
will be found as a general rule healthful to society at large. The 
man, for instance, whose art is chiefly devoted to the delineation of 
love under its most self-indulgent and least ennobling aspects must 
be called an immoral artist, not because he paints the soft side of 
love, which is legitimately entitled to have a soft side to it, but 
because he dwells exclusively and obtrusively, for the mere sake of 
producing pleasure, upon that side of love which, when unrestrained 
and exaggerated, is of all others most calculated to injure the moral 
health, both of the individual and of society at large. No doubt 
everything may be represented in art, and when once a subject has 
. been chosen, nothing is gained by a timorous holding back of any- 
thing which adds to its power as a faithful representation of the 
artist’s conception. But the morality of the work must depend upon 
the way in which the conception, as presented, is calculated to affect 
the moral health of society. Now in attempting to judge the 
ethical value of a work of art, we must, as I have said, have a general 
notion of what we mean by good and evil; then we shall have to 
look at the work itself, not with reference merely to the actual good 
and evil expressed by it, but to the proportions in which the two 
are mixed, and above all to the kind of sympathy with which they 
are intended to be viewed. : 


Morality applied. 


In some of the Gothic cathedrals we may have noticed strange 
figures hiding in nooks and corners, or obtrusively claiming attention 
as waterspouts. Some of them are revolting enough, but they are not 
to be severed from their connection with the whole building. That is 
the work of art—-these are but the details, and only some of the details. 
How many statues are there in all those niches P—let us say a thou- 
sand. You shall find seventy pure virgins praying in long robes, 
and forty monks and apostles and bishops, and angels in choirs, and 
archangels standing high and alone upon lofty facade and pinnacle and 
tower; and round the corner of the roof shall be two devils prowling, 
or a hideous-looking villain in great pain, or (as in Chester Cathedral) 
-there may be a proportion—a very small proportion—of obscene 
figures, hard, and true, and pitiless. ‘“ What scandalous subjects for 
church decoration!” some may exclaim; yet the whole impression 
produced is a profoundly moral one. The sculptor has given you the 
life he saw; but he has given it from a really high stand-point, and 
all is moral, because all is in healthy proportion, There is degrada- 
tion, but there is also divine beauty; there is passionate and despairing 
sin, but there is also calmness and victory-; there are devils, but 
they are infinitely outnumbered by angels; there lurks the blur of. 
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human depravity, but as we pass out beneath groups of long-robed 
saints in prayer, the thought of sin fades out before a dream of 
divine purity and peace: We can see what the artist loved and what 
he taught; that is the right test, and we may take any man’s work 
as a whole, and apply that test fearlessly. 

If we would know whether a work of art is moral or not, let us ask 
such questions as these :—Does the artist show that his sympathies 
lie with an unwholesome preponderance of horrible, degraded, or of 
simply pleasurable, as distinct from healthy, emotionsP Is he for 
whipping the jaded senses to their work, or merely for rejoicing in 
the highest activity of their healthful exercise? Does he love what 
is good whilst acknowledging the existence of evil, or does he 
delight in what is evil, and merely introduce what is good for the 
vicious sake of trampling upon it? How differently may the same 
subject involving human sin be treated! Given, for instance, the 
history of a crime; one man will represent a bad action as so plea- 
surable and attractive as to make us forget its criminality, whilst 
another, without flinching from descriptive fidelity, will mix his 
proportions of good and evil, and distribute his sympathies in such a 
manner as to deprive us of all satisfaction in contemplating the 
wrong, and inspire us with a wholesome horror of the crime involved. 
I need only refer to the catastrophe in Lord Lytton’s “ Alice, or the 
Mysteries,” and in George Eliot’s “ Adam Bede,” as an illustration 
of the profoundly immoral and moral treatment of .the same subject. 
The morbid taste which French and Belgian painters exhibit for 
scenes of bloodshed and murder is another instance’ of .the way in 
which art becbmes immoral by stimulating an unwholesome appetite 
for horrors. Tintoret’s “ Plague of Milan” is horrible enough, but 
there is this difference between that picture and such a picture as the 
two decapitated corpses of Counts Egmont and Horn, by. Louis 
Gallait—the Italian masterpiece reflects the profound impression 
made upon a people suffering from a great national calamity, while 
the other is simply a disgusting sop cast forth to a demoralized and 
bloodthirsty Parisian populace. 

The best art is like Shakspere’s art, and Titian’s art, always true 
to the great glad aboriginal instincts of our nature, severely faithful 
to its foibles, never representing disease in the guise of health, never 
rejoicing in the exercise of morbid fancy, many-sided without being 
. unbalanced, tender without weakness, and forcible without ever 
losing the fine sense of proportion. 

Nothing can be falser than to suppose that morality i is served. by 
representing facts other than they are; no emasculated picture of life 
can be moral—it may be meaningless, and it is sure to be false. 
No; what we want is to stand upon the holy hill with hands uplifted 
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like those of Moses, and see the battle of Good against Evil with a 
deep and inexhaustible sympathy for righteousness, and a sense of 
triumph and victory in our hearts. The highest service that art can 
accomplish for man is to become at once the voice of his nobler 
aspirations, and the steady disciplinarian of his emotions, and it is 
with this mission, rather than with any technical excellence or 
zsthetic perfection, that we are at present concerned: 

I proceed to ask how Music, which I have shown in my former 
article to be the special Art-medium of Emotion, is capable, in common. 
with ‘all the other arts, of exercising by itself moral and immoral 
functions. 


Music and Morality. 


When music becomes a mixed art—that is to say, when it is 
wedded to words, and associated with definite ideas—when it is made 
the accompaniment of scenes which in themselves are calculated to 
work powerfully for good or evil upon the emotions—then it is as 
easy to‘see how music is -a moral or an immoral agent as it is to 
decide upon the tendency of a picture.or a poem. 

The song is patriotic, or languishing, or comic, and in each case 
the music is used not as a primary agent to originate, but as a power- 

-ful secondary agent to deepen and intensify the emotion already 
awakened by the words of the song or the operatic situation. But 
how can music be in itself moral, immoral, sublime or degraded, 
trivial or dignified? Must it not entirely depend for such qualities 
as these upon the definite thoughts and images with which it happens 
to be associated ? 

We will answer this question by reminding our readers ‘of another. 
Does emotion itself always need definite thoughts and images before 
it can. become healthful or harmful—in other words, moral or 
immoral? In our previous paper we endeayoured at some length to 
show that there was a region of abstract emotion in human nature 

: constantly indeed traversed by definite thoughts, but not dependent 
upon them for its existence—that this region of emotion consisted of 
infinite varieties of mental temperature—that upon these temperatures 
or atmospheres of the soul depended the degree, and often the kind 
of actions of which at different moments we were capable, and that 
quite apart from definite ideas, the emotional region might “be dull, 

‘ apathetic, eager, brooding, severe, resolute, impulsive, &c., but that 
each one of these states might exist and pass without culminating in 
any kind of action, or being clothed with any approptiate set of ideas, 

But if thus much be granted, who will deny that the experience of 
such soul-atmospheres must leave a definite impress upon the character ? 

For example, the experience of sustained languor without an effort at 
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acquiring a more vigorous impulse, will be deleterious; excitement 
passing into calmness—vague fear or discomfort giving place to deep 
and satisfied feelings of peace or a sense of exhaustion, followed by 
recreation and revival of power—such will be beneficial, productive, 
on the whole, of a hopeful and encouraging temper of mind; and it 
is just as possible to classify these various atmospheric states of mind 
which we call emotion as wholesome or the reverse, as it is to classify 
the various appropriate thoughts and images to which they may be ` 
attached. Of course, in a thousand instances, they are actually so 
attached, for as thought is always seeking emotion, so is emotion 
always seeking thought, and the atmospheres of the soul may be said 
to be constantly penetrated by crowds of appropriate thoughts, which 
take their peculiar colouring and intensity only upon entering the 
magic precincts of emotion. 

But if, as we have maintained, music has the power of actually 
creating and manipulating these mental atmospheres, what vast 
eapacities for good or evil must music possess! For what troops of 
pleasurable, stimulating, or enervating ideas and fancies is good-dance 
music responsible, by providing all these with the emotional atmo- 
spheres which invite their presence, and by intensifying;the situation ! 

The strains of martial music as a military band passes by are 
capable of rousing something like a spirited and energetic emotion 
for a moment at least in the breast of the tamest auditor; and the 
Bible itself pays a tribute to the emotional effects and power of 
changing the soul’s atmosphere possessed by even such a primitive 
instrument as David’s harp—“ When the evil spirit from God was 
upon Saul, then David took an harp, and played with his hand. So 
Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed from 
him.” (1 Sam. xvi. 23.) Poor George III. in his fits of melancholy 
madness was deeply sensible of the power of music to create atmo- 
spheres of peace, and restore something like harmony to the ‘sweet 
bells ” of the spirit “jangled out of tune.” And I have no doubt 
whatever that the acknowledged influence of music over the insane 
might be far more extensively used—indeed, if applied judiciously 
to a disorganized mind, it might be as powerful an agent as 
galvanism in restoring healthy and pleasurable activity to the emo- 
tional regions. 

Who can deny, then, if such a mysterious command as this is 
possessed by music over the realm of abstract emotion, that music 
itself must be held responsible for the manner in which it deals with . 
that realm, and the kind of succession, proportion, and degrees of the 
various emotional atmospheres it has the power of generating ? 

I pause for a moment to meet the objection often brought against 
the exercise of emotion apart from action. Everything, it may be 
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said, music included,. which excites an emotion not destined. to 
culminate in action, has a weakening and enervating effect upon 
character. This is true when an: emotion is roused which has for its 
object the performance of a duty. We may derive pleasure from a 
glowing appeal to help the suffering, —we may listen with excitement 
to the details of the suffering we are called upon to alleviate,—yet, 
if we do no more, the emotion will indeed have enervated us. But 
to be affected by a drama, a novel, or poem, which points to no 
immediate duty of action in us, need not enervate—it may be a 
healthy exercise or discipline of emotion; we may be the better for 
it, we may be the more likely to act rightly when the opportunity 
occurs for having felt rightly when there was no immediate call for 
action. We ought not to be afraid of our emotions because they 
may not be instantly called upon to inspire action. Depend upon it, 
a man is better for his formless aspirations after good, and the more 
powerful and disciplined the emotions become through constant 
exercise, the better it will be for us.. It is better to feel sometimes 
without action, than to act often without feeling. The unpardonable 
sin is to allow feeling to supersede action when the time for action 
as the fruit of feeling has arrived. This is the barren sin of 
Sentimentalism. l 

In considering practically the Good and Evil of music as if comes 
before us in its highly-developed modern form, we shall naturally 
have to refer to the three classes of people most concerned :— 

The Composers. 

The Performers. 

The Listeners. 

The Composer. 

He lives in a world apart, into which only those who have the 
golden key are admitted. The golden key is not the sense of 
hearing, but what is called an “ Ear for Music.” Even then half 
the treasures of the composer’s world may be as dead letters to the 
vulgar or untrained, just as a village school-boy who can read 
fluently might roam, with an unappreciative gape, through the 
library of the British Museum. The composer’s world is the world 
of emotion, full of delicate elations and depressions, which, like the 
hum of minute insects, hardly arrest the uncultivated ear—full of 
melodious thunder, and rolling waters, and the voice of the south 
wind—without charm for the many who pass by. Full of intensity, 
like the incessant blaze of Eastern lightning—full of velocity, like 
the trailing fire of the falling stars—full of variety, like woodlands 
smitten by the breath of autumn, or the waste. of many colours 
changing and iridescenf upon a sunset sea. 

The emotions which such images are calculated to arouse in the 
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hearts of those who are prepared to entertain them, the composer, 
„who has studied well the secrets of his art, can excite through the 
medium of sound alone; formless emotions are his friends. Inti- 
mately do the spirits of the air, called into existence by the pulsing 
vibrations of melody and harmony, converse with him. They are 
the familiars that he can send forth speeding to all hearts with 
messages too subtle for words,—sometimes sparkling with irre- 
sistible mirth, at others wild with terror and despair, or filled with 
the sweet whispers of imperishable consolation. All this, and 
far more than any words can utter, was to be done, and has 
been done for man, by music. But not suddenly, or at once and 
altogether, as the first rude attempts, still extant and familiar to 
most of us, in the shape of Gregorian chants, live to attest, 

As the early violin-makers, by long lives of solitary toil and 
intense thought, slowly discovered the perfect lines and exquisite 
proportions which make the violins of Straduarius the wonder of the 
world : as the various schools of painting in Italy brought to light, 
one by one, those elements of form, colour, and chiaroscuro which 
are found united, with incomparable richness and grace, in the 
master-pieces of Raphael, Tintoret, and Titian—so did the great 
maestros of the sixteenth century begin to arrange the rudiments of 
musical sound in combinations, not merely correct according to the 
narrow code of melody and harmony suggested by a few leading 
properties of vibration and the natural divisions of the scale, but in 
studied and sympathetic relations adapted to the ever-changing, 
complex, and subtle emotions of the heart. 

About the time that Italian painting reached its acme of splen- 
dour, the dawn of modern music—that form of art which was 
„destined to succeed painting, as painting had succeeded archi- 
tecture—had already begun. Palestrina, to whom we owe modern 
melody, and whose harmonies enchanted even Mozart and Men- 
delssohn, when they first heard them in the Pope’s chapel at 
Rome, was born in 1529, nine years after the death of Raphael. 
In 250 years from that date, the delights of melody, the depths 
and resources of harmony had been explored. The powers of the 
human voice, the capacities of stringed instruments, every im- 
portant variety of wind instrument, the modern organ, and the 
pianoforte, had been discovered. Music could no longer be called 
a terra incognita. When Mozart died, all its great mines, as far 
as we can see, had at least been opened. We are not aware that 
any important instrument has been invented since his day, or that 
any new form of musical composition has made its appearance. 
Innumerable improvements in the instrumental department have 
been introduced, and doubtless the forms of Symphony, Cantata, 
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Opera, and Cabinet music, bequeathed to us by the great masters of 
the eighteenth century, have been strangely elaborated by Beethoven, 
` Mendelssohn, and Schumann, and are even now undergoing startling 
modifications in the hands of Wagner and his disciples. It is not 
for us to say in what direction the rich veins of ore will be found 
still further to extend, or what undiscovered gems may yet lie in the 
rivers, or be embedded in the mountain ranges of the musical cosmos. 
But we may safely affirm that for all purposes of inquiry into the 
rationale or into the moral properties of music, we are at this moment 
as much in possession of the full and sufficient facts as we ever shall 
be; and therefore we see no reason why inquiries, to which every 
other art has been fully and satisfactorily subjected, should be any 
longer deferred in the case of music. 
The difference between “tweedledum and tweedledee” has always 
been a subject of profound mystery to the unmusical world; but the 
musical world is undoubtedly right in feeling strongly upon the 
subject, though unhappily often wrong when “trying to give its 
reasons. It is quite impossible for any one, who has thoughtfully 
and sympathetically’ studied the different schools of music, not to 
feel that one style and conception of the art is nobler than another. 
That certain methods of using musical sound are affected, or extra- 
` vagant, or fatiguing, or incoherent, whilst others are dignified, 
natural, or really pathetic, arranging and expressing the emotions in 
‘a true order, representing no vamped-up passion, but’ passion as it 
is, with its elations, depressions, intensities, velocities, varieties, and 
infinitely fine inflexions of form.: 
. Between the spirit of the musical sentimentalist and the musical 
' realist there is eternal war. The contest may rage under different 
captains. At one time it is the mighty Gliick, who opposes the 
ballad-mongering Piccini; at another, it is the giant Handel versus 
the melodramatic Bononcini; or it is Mozart against all France and 
Italy ; or Beethoven against Rossini, or Wainer’ against the world. 
In each case the points at issue are, or are supposed by the bellige- 
rents to be, substantially the same. False emotion, or abused emotion, 
or frivolous emotion versus true feeling, disciplined feeling, or sublime 
feeling. Musicians perhaps cannot always explain how music is 
capable of the above radical distinctions—granted. I am concerned 
just now with this remarkable fact—the distinction exists' in their ` 
minds. They arrange the German, the Italian, French, and the. 
Franco-German schools in’ a certain order of musical merit and im- 
portance ; there is a fair general agreement about what this order 
should be; and, perhaps without knowing why, an enlightened 
musician would no more compare Rossini to Beethoven, or Gounod’ 
to Mozart, than a literary critic would ve of Thomas Moore in the 
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same breath with Shakespeare, or place M. Boucicault by the side 
of Schiller. 

The reason of the supefiority of the modar German school from 
Glück to Schumann over the French and Italian, we believe to be 
a real and substantial one; although, owing to the extraordinary 
nature’ of, the connection between sound and emotion, it is far more 
easy to feel than to explain the distinction between a high and an 
ignoble school of music. This difference, however, we believe con- 
sists entirely in the view taken of the emotions and the order and 
spirit in which they are evoked -and mapulated by the composer's 
magical art. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, in Italy, music began 
to feel its great powers as an emotional medium. The great musical 
works were then nearly.all of a sacred character, and devoted to the 
service of the Roman Catholic churches. The art was still firmly 
held in the trammels of strict fugue and severe counterpoint; the 
solemn and startling process of musical discovery was nevertheless in ' 
rapid progress. The composers seemed a little overawed by the novel 
effects they were daily producing, and the still powerful devotion to 
the Catholic religion hallowed their emotions, and gave to their 
Masses a severity and purity quite unknown to the Italian music of 
the nineteenth century. We cannot now stop to inquire whether it - 
was the rapid decline of the Papal Power, and consequently of: the 
Roman Catholic faith, which caused the degradation of Italian music ; 
. or whether, when sound came to be understood as a most subtle and 
ravishing minister to pleasure, the temptation to use it simply as the 
slave of the senses proved too great for a politically-degraded people, 
whose religion had become half an indolent superstition and half a. 
still more indolent scepticism; certain it is that about the time of” 
Giambattista Jesi (Pergolesi), who died in 1783, the high culture of 
music passed from Italy to Germany, which latter . country was 
destined presently to see the rise and astonishing progress of Sym-- 
phony and modern Oratorio, whilst Italy devoted itself henceforth to- 
that brilliant bathos of art known as'the “ Italian Opera.” 

We cannot deny to Italy the gift of sweet and enchanting melody. 
Rossini has also shown himself a master of the very limited effects of” 
harmony which it suited his purpose to cultivate. Then why is not. 
Rossini as good as Beethoven? Absurd as the question sounds to 
a musician, if is not an unreasonable one when coming from the 
general public, and the only answer we can find is this. Not to 
mention the enormous resources in the study and cultivation of 
harmony in which the Germans revel, and which the Italians, from 
want of inclination: or ey neglect, the German music is higher 
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than the Italian because it is a truer expression, and a more dis- 
ciplined expression, of the emotions. 

To follow a movement of Beethoven is, in the first place, a bracing 
exercise of the intellect. The emotions evoked, whilst assuming a 
double degree of importance by association with the analytic faculty, 
do not become enervated, because in the masterful grip of the great 
composer we are conducted through a cycle of naturally progressive 
feeling, which always ends by leaving the mind recreated, balanced, 
and ennobled by the exercise. In Beethoven all.is restrained, 
nothing morbid which is not almost instantly corrected, nothing ~ 
luxurious which is not finally raised into the clear atmosphere of 
wholesome and brisk activity, or some corrective mood of peaceful 
self-mastery, or even playfulness. And the emotions thus roused are 
not the vamped-up feelings of a jaded appetite, or the false, incon- 
sequent spasms of the’ sentimentalist. They are such as we have 
experienced in high moods or passionately sad ones, or in the night, 
and in summer-time, or by the sea; at all events, they are unfolded 
before us, not with the want of perspective, or violent frenzy of a bad 
dream, but with true gradations in natural succession, and tempered 
with all the middle tints that go to make up the truth of life. 

Hence the different nature of the emotional exercise gone through 
in listening to typical German and typical Italian music. The 
Italian makes us sentimentalise, the German makes us feel. The 
sentiment of the one gives the emotional conception of artificial 
suffering or joy, the true feeling of the other gives us the emotional 
conception which belongs to real suffering or joy. The one is 
stagey—smells of the oil and the, rouge pot—the other is real, 
earnest, natural, and reproduces with irresistible force the deepest 
emotional experiences of our lives. It is not good to be constantly 
dissolved in a state of love-melancholy, full of the langour of 
passion without its real spirit—but that is what Italian music aims at. 
Again, the-violent crises of emotion should come in their right places 
—like spots of primary colour with wastes of grey between them. 
There are no middle tints in Italian music; the listeners are sub- 
jected to shock after shock of emotion—half a dozen smashing 
surprises, and twenty or thirty spasms and languors in each scene, 
until at last we become like children who thrust their hands again 
and again into water charged with electricity, just on purpose to feel 
the thrill and the relapse. But that is not healthy emotion—it does 
not recreate the feelings; it kindles artificial feelings, and makes 
reality tasteless. 

Now whenever feeling is not disciplined, it becomes weak, diseased, 
and unnatural. It is hecause German music takes emotion fairly in 
hand, disciplines it, expresses its depressions in order to remove 
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them, renders with terrible accuracy even its insanity and inco- 
herence in order to give relief through such expression, and restore 
calm, flinches not from the tender and the passionate, stoops to pity, 
and becomes a very angel in sorrow ;—it is because German music 
has probed the humanities and sounded the emotional depths of our 
nature—taught us how to bring the emotional region, not only into 
the highest activity, but also under the highest control—that we 
place German music in the first rank, and allow no names to stand 
before Gliick, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Schumann. 
_ It would not be difficult to show in great detail the essentially 
voluptuous character of Italian music, the essentially frivolous cha- 
racter of French music, and the essentially moral, many-sided, and 
philosophical character of German music; but I hasten to pass on to 
the “ Performers,” merely qualifying my previous remarks with this 
general caution—Let not the reader suppose that in the schools of 
music that take rank after the German school, there is nothing 
worthy and beautiful to be found. Rossini, and even Verdi, are 
manifestly full of extraordinary merit; the veteran Auber is a real 
musical giant; and M. Gounod is surely a very remarkable genius. 
What I have said above on the three national schools of European 
music applies to the general tendencies of each as a school, and is 
not intended to condemn in the productions of individual composers 
much that is, and that deserves to be, the admiration of the civilised 
world. : H. R. Hawets. 
(To be continued.) 
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“ POLITICAL writers,” says David Hume, in one of his best known 
essays, “have established it as a maxim, that, in contriving 
any system of government, and fixing the several checks and controls 
of the constitution, every man ought to be supposed a knave, and 
have no other end, in all his actions, than private interest.” If this 
be true of individuals and of nations, there can be no doubt whatever 
of its applicability to sections or classes of men. Here, then, we 
have.the groundwork of the claim made by the working class to ` 
political power. l 
The gradual, but certain, extension of political freedom in this 
country is in itself a proof that it will continue to widen. The 
barons first, then the middle class, and now the working section. It 
would be interesting to view the various arguments that have, from 
time to time, been used against extension. I have little doubt but 
what immediate ruin was in- each instance prophesied, that the right 
of the aspirants to political equality was vigorously denied, that 
ignorance and political incapacity were in each instance broadly pro- 
claimed, and that a superior numerical strength was looked upon as 
a final extinguisher to all such claims. Such have been the argu- 
ments used in my day,.and, if I am not mistaken, I have heard of 
similar objections being preferred against the Reform Bill by which 
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the middle class was enfranchised, and by the king and his courtiers 
before the Great Charter was signed at Runnimede. There is another 
objection equally old and well-worn. It was, doubtless, said by 
those possessing power‘ The protection of your interests is already 
provided for. The interests of those governing the nation being the 
same as your own; and they, moreover, having more leisure at 
command, you are far better served than you could ever hope to be 
if your desires were satisfied.” Still, no amount of eloquence was 
sufficient to convince these seekers after political power that their 
claims were either unjust or unnecessary. On the contrary, in all 
instances, the demands were repeated, and each time with increased 
peremptoriness, and a more fixed determination not to be moved 
from their purpose. i 
The history of reform, in so far as it concerns working men, is 
precisely ‘similar; the same arguments, the same retorts, the same 
assertion of non-necessity upon the ground of unity of interest, and 
the same result, if not at present, in the immediate future. As the 
unenfranchised middle class did not believe in landlords, so the. 
working class refuse to believe in middle-class representation. 
The working class meet their opponents with precisely the same 
arguments as those formerly used by the middle class. They defend 
their claims on the ground of right and as a matter of policy; and, 
to make the similitude still more remarkable, like their predecessors 
of forty years since, have occasionally talked wildly of using physical 
force to attain their ends. How few of those members of the middle 
class who have and still would condemn working men to political 
serfdom remember these facts. Well might Burns exclaim— 
“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
'T’ see oursel’s as ithers see us!” 
It is this power alone that enables man to judge fairly of the wants 
of others, for despite all that the old proverb says about measuring 
other’s corn by your own bushel, your own bushel is almost sure to 
be a true measurement if the standard is built upon your personal 
sense of justice. 
There is a certain class of persons who profess not to understand 
how it is that large numbers of working men fail to see the identity 
. of interests existing between all classes. At one time they assert it 
to be the result of the preachings of interested demagogues; at 
another, they attribute it to jealousy. The phrase usually employed 
to express this real or imaginary identity is exceedingly vague and 
ill-defined, and few who use it ever attempt to see how far the 
identity really extends. If we take it as some would have us, we 
must conclude that no such a thing as the clashing of individual 
interests can possibly occur. Under a communistic form of govern- 
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ment, it might be so, but that it is otherwise in society as we now 
find it; a thousand proofs might be adduced. 

We need go no further than the British constitution to prove that 
this diversity has been recognised, and to some extent provided for. 
If the interests of all classes are identical, why have we a House of 
Lords in addition to the House of Commons? and why, in the 
former, are provisions made for the representation of the clergy as 
distinguished from the laity? The merest glance at the composition 
of the Lower House will afford additional evidence, if it be needed, 
that there are others besides working men who are atheists to the 
belief in this identity of interests. Whence came it, if this identity 
really exists, that up to a very recent period it required a property 
qualification, above and beyond the attainment of a majority of votes, 
to secure admittance to the: House of Commons? and why are dis- 
tinctions still made between the qualification of a county and borough 
voter and between that of a landlord and his lodger? ‘The truth of 
the matter is that the struggle for political power originated and was 
sustained by a disbelief in the existence of this very identity, not so 

‘much on the part of artisans and labourers as upon the part of those 

who clung to class privileges and a‘ monopoly of political power. 
The fear was and is upon the part of such persons, not that the 
working class will fail to perceive their own interests, but that they 
will recognise them too readily. 

Far be it from me to attempt to sow the seeds of discord between 
class and class; my desire is and ever will be to see mankind living 
in peace and concord. This desirable end is, however, not to be 
reached by shutting our eyes to facts, or by the constant repetition 
of an ill-defined statement, so ill-defined, that, if taken- as generally 
understood, it is positively:-untrue, and proved so by the acts and deeds 
of those who have hitherto monopolised political power. Had they 
believed that the interests of capital and labour, of the landowner and 
the landless, were identical, they would have been content to cast 
aside all class distinctions and monetary qualifications, and to have 
seen our political representatives chosen from each and every section 
of the people. ies 

In discussing the question of identity or want of identity of 
interest between capital and labour in a state of society such as that 
in which we live, I would abandon the plan too generally adopted by 
so-called political economists, which: leaves humanity out in the cold; 
for when all is said that can be said in the shape of abstract reason- 
ing, it will be found that it is neither capital nor labour that we are 
so much concerned about as men. It is one thing to argue upon the 
supposition that labour is a mere commodity, and another to treat 
it as being so. When there is a superabundance of any ordinary 
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commodity, we have no law in existence whereby we are bound to 
preserve it; but when there is a superabundance of labour, there is 
a law, imperfect though it may be, which steps in, and prevents the 
total abandonment of labour, or rather, of its possessor, man. Until 
this law is struck from our statute books, the' distinction existing 
between labour and iron, will, at least, be legally acknowledged. 
After endless misgivings, the right of the working class to political 
power has been admitted, not by one, but by all classes of poli- 
ticians. Still, if I am not mistaken, there are evidences abroad that 
attempts will yet be made to qualify the natural result of this 
admission. Let me -state fairly the evidences to which I ‘allude. 
With regard to lodgers or part occupiers of premises, it is one thing 
to be qualified for registration, and another to secure it. In St. 
Anne’s parish, Westminster, five hundred lodgers were disfranchised 
because their claims were filled in at a meeting held to advance the 
opinions of the then claimants, and this, moreover, by an agent who 
had been imprisoned, if I mistake not, for proved dishonesty at an 
election. In scores of instances their claims were disregarded because 
they did not personally attend to support them, when, to have 
attended, would have placed in jeopardy their means of living. As 
an instance of the heavy tax which this said personal attendance 
makes upon a claimant, I may instance a case in which a workman, 
. after attending two days, was struck off on the third because he 
could afford to wait no longer in or about the purlieus of the court. 
Leaving aside for a moment the refusal to grant payment to 
members, why is it still customary to call upon a candidate, whether 
he be rich or poor, to pay, and that heavily, for the mere chance of 
being elected, if it bé not to put obstacles in the way of the return of 
` working men? In the interest of the richer candidate, the system 
of canvassing by means of paid agents is still allowed to exist; and, 
worse still, as shown in the Westminster election, disguised bribery 
is by no means impossible. Fifteen shillings a week, for any number 
of weeks, for the display of a solitary double-crown broad-sheet on 
the wall of a barber’s shop.or the window attached to a fried-fish 
establishment, may be decided to be perfectly legal, but no such 
decision will convince working men that so palpable an instrument 
of corruption ought to be tolerated. The retention of the clause 
relating to the payment of rates has led to most unfavourable results 
so far as the chances of the return of working-men candidates are 
concerned. In most'instances the rate collectors are under the 
control of parochial bodies, and these are mostly made up of persons 
opposed to the candidature of working-class representatives. The 
result is that, in the process of collecting, the man of known radical 
proclivities is not called on, while others, holding less advanced views, 
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are rigidly hunted up. As a proof of the readiness of parochial 
officers to serve the rich man, it was only a few weeks back that my 
attention was called to a parish beadle, in full dress, barring the 
cocked-hat, busily engaged delivering the addresses of a rich candi- 
date for a London School Board. While there isa legal mode of 
compelling the payment of all such parochial dues, or punishing the 
defaulters, I hold this to be sufficient, and fearlessly assert that to 
strike men off the electoral roll for any such cause, is a most unfair 
mode of dealing with the poorer voters. The proportion of esta- 
blished, claims is ridiculously small when compared to the number of 
legal claimants; and what is more serious is, that the disparity is 
bound to become greater. 

_ I know it ‘will be asserted that this arises from the carelessness of 
working men. In’a measure this may be true, and to that extent I 
do not utter a complaint. But a far greater number owe their dis- 
franchisement to the causes I have enumerated. In addition to these, 
however, there is the absence of the ballot, which makes men care- 
less of possessing a power they would not dare to exercise, or, daring, 
would, in many cases, bring down upon their heads all the horrors 
attending a want of employment. 

If there really existed a desire that working men should be 
returned to Parliament, polling expenses would be immediately 
abolished; for what are they but serious obstacles to all such 
returns? The cost of my attempt at Southwark for polling-booths 
and hustings alone amounted to no less than £200. It matters not 
who the workmen’s candidate may be. This to him is the result of 
their choice; he must be prepared to meet this vast sim. And if he 
should succeed in doing this, he will probably find himself crippled 
for means in every step he ‘takes to carry the election. For every bill 
he issues, his opponent will issue a thousand; for every canvasser, 
his opponent will start ten. Surely the unavoidable disadvantages 
attending all such attempts on the part of working men should be 
_ deemed sufficient discouragement, without compelling him to find so 
large a sum as this. Elections as now conducted are rich harvests 
for many, and not the least fortunate in this respect (more particu- 
larly in metropolitan boroughs) are master bill-stickers. It is a 
heavy tax upon a poor man who seeks the suffrages of his fellows, to 
be compelled to pay sixpence a week for every bill as long as the 
election lasts; or, if he avail himself of free hoardings, to have 
pounds’ worth of printing destroyed in a single night, through the 
instrumentality of the paid agents of richer candidates. But here let 
me state that the £200 of which I complain was not deemed sufficient, 
and that a further sum*was demanded, to which I refused to submit 
until the legality of the demand had been proved. 
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There are laws upon our statute book which afford additional proof 
that class interests, as contradistinguished from the interests of 
working men, are still recognised. The necessity for their immediate 
reconsideration and repeal, is'alone sufficient to warrant the election 
of a fair proportion of working-men candidates, Many of these laws 
I feel persuaded have been introduced at times when there was little 
or no time for their due consideration, or when the few who. are ` 
known to advocate radical measures have been unavoidably absent. 
Had it been otherwise, they never could have been allowed to pass 
without the most strenuous opposition from the outside public., The 
most conspicuous of these laws are:— . as. aoe 

1. The law affecting landlords and tenants. This says that a - 
lodger’s goods shall be seizable for rent due by his landlord. This 
is not only opposed to the spirit of our institutions, but is positively 
unjust. It is true that the lodger has power to sue his landlord; 
but why should the expensive risk and annoyance of making a 
defaulter pay be. transferred from the rich property-holder to the 
ill-to-do renter of-a room, If the lodger has’ paid his rent, and can 
prove that he has'done so by written acknowledgments, why should 
his goods be open to seizure? Who could have passed a law like 
this but a House from which lodgers were purposely excluded ? 

2. Acts referring to debtors and creditors. By the late alterations 
in the Bankruptey Act, imprisonment for bankrupt debtors has 
been abolished, while the small debtor, whose indebtedness has been 
proven before a county court judge, is still liable to imprisonment. 

3. The Acts referring to gambling. Here, while the man who 
bets shillings is liable to be ‘pounced upon at any moment, the better 
of pounds pursues his coursé with impunity. It is not that I possess 
the least possible amount of. sympathy. with gamblers of any descrip- 
tion that I allude to these Acts: still the unfairness of allowing an 
establishment like Tattersall’s to flourish, merely, as it seems to me, 
because it is supported by a more influential class, is so palpable, that 
` it can only be accounted for by the existence of class legislators, who 
have no desire to interfere with the pleasures of the rich. It matters 
not what paper I take up, there, staring me in the face, are the 
latest quotations from the betting transactions of this notorious 
gambling institution, which in themselves would be almost sufficient 
to ensure a conviction. Again, why should these Acts tolerate 
billiard matches at one of our largest public halls, while skittles and 
bagatelle are legally put a stop to in taverns frequented by ‘the 
working classes? Workmen are no more likely to ruin themselves 
than noblemen. The gambling nobleman, having little or nothing 
else to claim his attention, continues his pernicious course without 
cessation ; the workman, -upon the contrary, seldom gambles, except 
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in his leisure hours. If there be a necessity of passing laws or 
undertaking public prosecutions, in order to put a stop to gambling 
transactions, recent bankruptcies and exposures speak volumes in - 
favour of extending these Acts and operations to the before-mentioned 
institution. As I have before stated, I have no sympathy with 
gamblers, high or low, whether they operate at Tattersall’s, at the 


commission grounds, inferior clubs, or the Stock . Exchange. Here 


is an instance of exceptional laws which would not be tolerated for 
a day if the House of Commons was a fair reflex of the nation. 
` 4. The patent laws. These laws are supposed to have been framed 


_ to protect the rights of inventors; but the effect of their operation is 


to place the poor inventor within the grasp of the capitalist. ‘The 
formidable difficulties with which an inventor without capital has 
to grapple will be best seen by the ia list of eu duties 
charged on patents for inventions :— 
On petition for grant of letters patent . - £5 
On certificate of notice to proceed ` » » 5 


“ On warrants of Law Officers for letters patent - 5 
On the sealing of letters patent . : ° 5 


. On the specification . 5 
. On letters patent, or a duplicate thereof, before 
the expiration of third year > 50 


On letters patent, or a duplicate thereof, before 
` the expiration of the seventh year . ©. 100 
Certificate of record of notice of objection. . 2 
Certificate of every search and inspection . - 0 
On certificate of entry of assignment or license . 0 
“On certificate of assignment or license . . 0 
On application for disclaimer . ° . ©. 5 
On cavéat against disclaimer . 2 
0 
0 


On office copies of Ponant for every ninety 
words 


Letters of allotment, serip. , certificates, scrip 
When it is remembered that not one invention in a hundred that 
has been patented returns the expenses.of even construction, and 
that £999 out of every £1,000 paid for registration-is, from one cause 
or another ‘absolutely thrown away, it will be readily understood 
what courage—I might almost say recklessness—is required on the 
part of a workman to seek legal protection for an invention, even 
though it may have taken him years to perfect. Who wonders that 
America should be running us so keen a race, when our’ most skilful 
mechanics leave us in disgust, in order that they may obtain from 
our’ cousins across the Atlantic, for the merest trifle the protection 
that is here practically denied them ? 
Up till a recent period there was an Act in existence, known as the 
Masters’ and Servants’.Act, whereby, while it was criminal upon the. 
part of workmen to break a contract, the master who did so was free ` 
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upon the payment of a small fine. When this Act was being dis- . 
cussed, the miners and others were put to ‘serious inconvenience and 
expense in attending Parliament and waiting upon members to explain 
in what portion of the Act they required amendments. How much 
better it would have been if one of their number, chosen for his in- 
telligence, had been present in virtue of election, to take part in the 
debates and declare the views of those by whom he had been chosen. 
In 1859, Mr. Ker Seymour made a statement to the effect that the - 
strikes in the shoe-trade at Stafford and Northampton existing at _ 
that period, were in accordance with the wishes of the whole body ; 
although, at the same time, at a delegate meeting held in London it ~” 
was declared that the strike was both unwise and injudicious. This 
erroneous statement is known to have materially influenced the course 
of the members, which could: not possibly have been the case had 
fitting representatives of the workmen been present. 

The bringing forward of these striking instances of class-made and 
class-favouring laws, is to afford additional proofs of the diversity 
which has and still exists in the interests of those within and those 
without direct representation ; while the last paragraph is sufficient 
to show the difficulties to which working men have to submit 
when desirous of explaining their views, or when aught concern- 
ing their interest is under consideration. There is no denying 
that the presence of these laws upon our statute-books goes to show . 
that there are others besides working men who do not believe in the 
proclaimed identity of interest among all classes, and, still more, that 
our legislators should be chosen, not from one, but all classes. That 
each of these laws is defended, is no proof that the deductions I have 
made are erroneous; for, unfortunately for those who undertake their 
defence, they have no alternative but to base it upon the asserted ` 
justice of the very distinctions of which I complain, and against which 
most working men protest. f 

Rightly or wrongly, the existence of class-interests is the ground 
upon which many are asking for the direct representation of labour; 
but it must not be understood that this is their only ground. In 
this, as I have shown, they are strongly supported by existing facts. 
To attempt to convince the working class that no division of interest _ 
exists without throwing overboard these class-made laws, would be 
worse than useless. They say, and in my opinion say wisely, who 
can believe in the ‘oft-asserted identity when our opponents have 
written down undeniable proofs of its absence? There are, as I have 
more than hinted, other grounds for asking for the direct repre- 
sentation of labour. I have spoken of misrepresentation, but my 
remarks have hitherto been confined to the House of Commons. 
These misrepresentations are confined to no particular place: in 
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newspapers and magazines they are constantly to be seen. Working 
men believe the newspaper press, as it at present exists, is, with few 
exceptions, positively opposed to them; and they point to the fact 
that, if a working man should chance to make a speech which for its 
eloquence or practical worth is worthy ‘6f public attention, it is almost 
sure to go unreported ; while, if a lord speaks, no matter how inferior 
his speech may be, it is sure to command admission. They are not 
so unreasonable as to suppose that every speech can be fully reported ; 
they simply desire that those which are shall be the best, no matter 
by whom delivered. There is no remedy for this so long as working 
men are wilfully prevented from obtaining a footing in the House of 
Commons. Once there, an opportunity would be afforded for meeting 
and ‘rebuttin'g these misstatements. I have heard working men 
proclaini‘over and over again, that it is to these misstatements in 
public prints that many of the Acts of which they complain owe 
their existente.* ` 

The ignorarice of the working classes has often been made a handle 
of ‘to justify the withholding of their political rights: They reply, 
igndrance is to be found outside the ranks of labour. In proof of 
this they point to the fact that while Shakspeare is neglected at the 
West-end he is well patronised at the East. The ignorance of the 
moneyed classes, they say, is shown in nothing so much as in their 
attempts to comprehend the wants and portray the characteristics of 
workrien. I have heard them recall the name of the Duke of Norfolk 
and his famous curry powder, sneer at the trade statistics of Leoni 
Levi, tear to shreds and tatters the foolish statements about the 
enormous sums pocketed by working men orators and lucrative berths 
of trade secretaries. They have over and over again, in my hearing, 
expressed their’ astonishment at the gullibility of those who can be 
seriously led to believe that theré is a class of persons among the 
poor desirous of dividing the wealth of the world into numerical pro- 
portions, in total ignorance of the necessity for continued redistributions 
to maintain the desired equilibrium. They are thankful for those rich 
contributions to culinary literature, and charmed with the caricatures 
of fashionable novelists, and the impossible dialogues spoken by the 
abortions that are put: forth as model working men and women. 
They are fools enough to believe that the workman who has sufficient 
intelligence to become a craftsman has given proof to the world of 
his capability, and his right to be treated as something better than a 
mere political nonentity. . 

. They do not-shut their eyes to the fact that many of the present 
middle and upper class representatives sprang from the ranks of 
labour, they only assert that their prosperity casts a glamour over 
them which disables them from seeing and feeling as.they once did. 
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These representatives are, of necessity, prosperous men; and, being 
so, are inclined: to the belief that what they have done others have 
only to will to do. These men, they say, forget that others are’ less 
fortunate, lack an equal amount of energy or aught beside; above 
all, they forget that the wheel of Fortune contains blanks as well as 
prizes. They hear men prate of how they came into London without 
so much as a bawbee; but they know, perhaps, how the first step 
was gained, and by what means the succeeding rounds of: the ladder 
had been reached. They know of persons, now thought to be great, 
and known to be rich, whose first step was to become a garret master, 
or a farmer of work on a low scale, by means of woman and child 
labour ; they have heard how one man rolled out of their ranks and 
into Parliament on a puffed pill; how one from a strict SocietyAman 
ran up carcasses of houses, turned speculative builder, and by medns 
of stucco and.scamping realised a fortune, and they will not have 
them as fitting representatives of themselves. They are strangely 
suspicious that when a man moves upward, and rubs himself against 
broadcloth, that he is apt to forget those who were once his associates, 
or use them as mere stepping-stones, in order that he may climb 
higher. They know that when he sees them he passes on the other 
ide of the street; that the poorer members of even his own family 
_ are looked upon as intruders, who must not show their ‘faces too 
often; that the trade society of which he was a foremost member is 
spoken ill of, and they say this man has lost all sympathy with us. 
_In so saying they may be guilty of doing a great injustice; still; the ” 
right of choosing their own representatives is or should be theirs, 
and just as other alis of the community have the ponp to reject a: 
man they do not like, so should they. 
Working men are not blind to the signs of the times which tell 

them of their growing importance, of the alterations which a few 
short years are bound to produce; still they see no adequate cause 
for their remaining as they are. They know they wield an influence 
despite their unrepresented condition, that they can create an outside 
pressure on most important questions ; but they say, why should we 
‘be compelled whenever we want to make ourselves heard to resort to 
public meetings and demonstrations, which are only effective in pro- 
portion to their strength and the outlay they entail? The cost of a 
meeting in London is, if held at St. James’s Hall, seldom less than 
fifty pounds. They want an inside as well as an outside footing. 
. Of course, it may be said there are thousands who want nothing of 

the kind. This I readily admit. The same objection could be raised 
against any claim, whether it emanated from the working men or 
others. I am justified in making this statement if on all public. 
occasions the opposers of these expressed wants stand in a conspicuous 
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minority, if the mind of the class to which I am referring so ex- 
presses itself—and such I assert to be the case. Take ninety-nine 
workshops out of a hundred, and poll the working men therein, and 
it will be found that they will endorse all I have said. I do not 
assert that there exists ‘an unanimity that you would not expect to 
find elsewhere, and which if found. would possibly be held forth as a 
sure sign of-a want of intelligence and independence of thought. 
Opinions in workshops, as elsewhere, vary; hence I am content to 
express those of the majority. 

Working men complain not alone of Acts passed, but of the 
neglect with which requisite Acts are passed over from session to 
session. There are questions which they believe to be of the greatest 
importance, and which should command the earliest possible atten- 
tion, to which little or no attention has heretofore been paid. 
Without particularising them, they assert that this could not be if 
_ men instructed by themselves or imbued with their thoughts and 
feelings, formed part of the national assembly. Take a single ques- 
tion as an illustration, viz., the question of utilising our waste lands. 
I had proceeded thus far, when my attention was drawn toʻa para- 
graph in one of our daily papers, which announces that it is the 
intention of the present Government to take up this question in . 
earnest, and proceed to deal at once with that vast tract known as 
the New Forest. If there be truth in the statement, myself and 
fellows will most heartily rejoice. As the paragraph is, at present, ` 
unsupported, I shall proceed to state the feeling existing on this 
most important question. Working men ask what is the cause of so > 
many acres being allowed to remain waste, while so many of their 
fellows are out of work? Rightly or wrongly, they think that steps 
would have been taken long ere this to bring them under cultivation 
if working class representatives had been permitted to enter parlia- 
ment. They do not object to emigration, when emigration is proved 
to be a necessity; but they continually ask why it should be forced 
upon them, when its necessity is more than doubtful. They assert 
that in the face of an ever-increasing pauper class, this question has 
been treated with studied neglect. Adopting the figures that have. 
been put forth by the best authorities on this matter, they fail to 
comprehend, except from the reason stated, why one-third of the 
entire acreage of the nation should be idle. They do not for one 
moment suppose that all this land is fit, or could be made fit, for the 
growth of food; but they have heard that something like 11,000,000 
acres are redeemable, and they are anxious that they shall be re- 
deemed. If they were allowed a voice on the matter, they would 
surely express their displeasure at the mode in which wastes were 
dealt by, at the passing of the Enclosure Act. They would ask that the 
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Government should retain the land, and with the sums received in 
rent wipe out, if not all, a portion of the vast debt which raises the 
price of every article we produce, and makes it impossible for us to 
compete with Germany and less-burthened nations. 

When working men have stood forward as candidates, it has been 
no uncommon thing to hear them talked of as presumptuous, as 
though they had no`right whatever to seek the suffrages of their 
fellows. They have been told, moreover, that it was preposterous for 
them to imagine that they were fitting representatives of the com- 
mercial and propertied interests of certain boroughs, as though, for- 
sooth, these were the only interests in existence. Little did these 
persons imagine what excellent weapons all such arguments provide 
for a still more forcible rejoinder. Not only do they at once admit 
the divergence of class-interests, but they proclaim the difficulty of a 
man of one class acting as the faithful representative of another ; 
they, in fact, grant all that we want granted, to enable us to make 
our case complete. Thereare, however, questions of a purely com- 
mercial character in which workmen have an interest equal to that 
of their employers. In the case of treaties with foreign nations, who 
has a greater right to a voice than those whose labour they cannot 
but affect? Whethersuch treaties are calculated toincrease or diminish 
the price of food, who is more interested or has a greater right to 
be heard? Asa rule, it may be that, on such questions, the inte- 

. rests of masters and men may be identical ; but it is not always so. 
How is it possible, let me ask, to learn the will of a nation, if its 
supposed reflex be a reflex of a part and not of the whole? This 
completeness never can or will exist, so long as labour remains, as at 
present, without a solitary representative. All questions affecting 
peace and war are of as much interest to working men as to any other 
class in the community. Take France, as we at present find her, as 
a proof of this. There is no question that the nation, if it is to be 
saved from dismemberment, will owe its salvation to the stern courage 
of its labouring population. In saying this, I do not for one moment 
wish to underrate the courage and vast sacrifices of others. A large 
number of those who -possess wealth are flocking hither, as a walk 
through our West-end thoroughfares will not fail to prove. They 

` deem the entirety of their skins of more importance than that of the `’ 
nation to which they owe their existence. The mode in which the 
labouring classes in Paris and elsewhere are striving to redeem the 
faults ofan empire based upon personal interest, is more than sufficient 
to prove that they are entitled to a right in controlling their own 

- destinies. J admit that the war is due to the mismanagement and 

incapacity of an assembly elected by universal suffrage; but we all 
know that this assembly was rendered powerless by the will of one 
VOL. XVI. I 
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man, backed by a host of servile bayonets. All the large electoral 
divisions of France—or, to speak more correctly, its most populous 
divisions—returned representatives who were opposed to war. These 
districts were the only ones in which the poor elector was free to 
express his desires—it was in them alone that the influence of the 
priest was powerless, and the coercive influence of the mayors failed 
in its application. Gambetta, Jules Favre, and others who alone 
owe their positions to the proletarian class, have, I admit, an almost 
superhuman task to perform ; still, while they may fail to drive the 
Prussians from French territory, they will fully impress not only the 
Prussians themselves but onlooking nations, that France is not a 
nation of cowards. If ever this nation should be reduced to similar 
straits, the largest amount of suffering and the heaviest burthens 
would fall upon those engaged in productive industries. Then, as a 
matter of common fairness, let their voices be heard when the question 
of war or peace has to be decided, not outside, but inside Parliament ; 
not in an indirect manner—that is, through a middle-class or aristo- 
cratic representative—but through representatives of their own, 
whom they themselves have elected, and who are known to possess 
their confidence. 

- There have been wars, the Chinese war, ‘for instance, eek should. 
not and would not have taken place if the mere trading element had 
not preponderated largely. From the mere announcement of the 
possibility of that war to the present, working men have never 
failed to assert its injustice. They assert that England had no 
right to place herself in antagonism to the Chinese authorities, who 
seeing the ill-effect of opium on those they governed, decided to pro- 
hibit its use, and forbade its importation. 

And here let me ask, would the Alabama claims have been heard 
of, if the workmen who spoke at St. James’s Hall and elsewhere had 
exercised the same influence within as they did outside Parliament ? 
Whatever ill-feeling is felt by Americans towards England may be . 
fairly attributed to the action of class-legislation. This is proved 
by the reception which Mr. Thomas Hughes, the Rev. Newman Hall, 
and others ‘have received, whose chief claims to ‘the sympathies. of 
Americans are to be found in their entertaining and expressing views 
identical to those held by the great mass of English working men. 
Tn all future dealings with this great question of England’s indebted- 
ness to America, it will be well that working men should havea voice. 

The value of education has been universally admitted, but there 
was a time when all attempts to spread education among the working 
class was bitterly opposed; when men argued that it was too 

‘dangerous a weapon $o give to mere labourers. It was not until 
those estranged from the Church of England took the question up 
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in real earnest, and working men, belonging to no sect, or rather 
all sects, started mechanics’ institutes, that free schools became 
general. Dr. Bell was forced to declare that the education he 
intended to supply was extremely limited; that, in fact, it would 
consist of the merest rudiments. The necessity of the presence of 
labour representatives within the walls of Parliament is proved by 
the lax mode in which our many richly endowed schools have been 
neglected. I remember seeing a list of these charities in a work 
published under the superintendence of the late Lord Brougham, and 
I was, as all reasonable men would have been, struck with the 
shameful manner in which these excellent institutions had been 
plundered. In one place I found: that two masters, with enormous 
salaries, were employed to teach one boy; in another, that the funds 
were employed for a totally different purposes ; in another, the whole 
of the property belonging to the school had fallen into private 
hands. And in scores of instances I observed that the rich trustees 
had used these gifts for the instruction of the children of their own 
class, while the children of the poor were utterly unprovided for. 
In fact, I found such things done, apparently with the sanction of 
persons in high places, that were sufficient, had a conviction been 
obtained, to have given the evil doers a free passage to our then 
most, distant convict settlement. Nor is there any scarcity of 
instances even now, for when Brougham brought the matter before 
the House, and a committee was appointed to inquire into it, the 
work was only half done. The cause of this is plain. The defaulters 
were, as a rule, supporters of each of the then great parties in the 
State, and neither was prepared to push the matter too far, from the 
fear that a loss of party strength would follow. It would have been 
far otherwise had a third party been present, a party belonging to. 
labour, for it would have been the duty of the representatives of 
labour to have not only exposed the mismanagements and frauds, 
but to have brought home punishment to the guilty. Considerations 
of the nature named would certainly not have prevented their push- 
ing matters to an issue. 

The right of working men to a voice in these hates has at 
length been recognised; but the position they may hereafter hold 
on the School Boards will avail them little, if it is not strengthened. 
and supported by friends in Parliament. And here let me ask, 
Why has each constituency been confined to householders? Indi- 
rectly the lodger contributes as much, and, in the majority of cases, 
more to the district expenses than his landlord. Children are by 
no means confined to householders. Why, then, I ask, has the 
right of the lodger to take part in a School Board election been 
denied, after his right to vote for a political representative has 

12 
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been admitted? This is palpably the result of the old leaven, 
an unmistakable attempt to rob working-men candidates of a fair 
chance of election. 

There are districts, if I am not mistaken, where the Endowed 
Schools are sufficiently rich to undertake the education of their 
entire poor—that is, with proper management. Two of the most 
notable instances are to be found in the Bedford and Tunbridge 
charities. In 1832 the scholars of the latter were found, if I mis- 
take not, to have dwindled down to five or six. The property of 
this charity consisted, at the onset, of open fields in what was then 
a suburb of London. Since that time these fields have been let out 
in building leases, which have expired, leaving the school enriched 
by the thousands of structures of which the leases have run out. 
Although a considerable increase has since taken place in the 
number of scholars, the number is still ridiculously small compared 
with those for which such an institution ought to provide. Similar 


ce k ‘institutions have fallen into „decay ‘and disuse because there hap- 


pened to be clauses in the terms of the endowments that stood 
opposed to modern usage, and so the palpable intentions of charit- 
able donors have failed of their object. 

Working men, dealing with all such matters, would have stood 
less upon the word than the spirit of such grants, and the result 
might have been that thousands would ‘have known the pleasures, 
delights, and advantages of education who now suffer in ignorance. 

There is barely a newspaper in existence—no matter its politics— 
that has not awarded praise to the originators and object of the 
Early Closing Movement, and assisted it by giving it every possible 
publicity. But where has it been shown, in the press or in Parlia- 
ment, that this movement, good as it undoubtedly is, can only partly 
effect its object? It in no way affects the poor shoemaker, the 
tailor, the baker, and the members of a host of trades similarly 
circumstanced ; they, or a portion of them, are still compelled to 
work sixteen and eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, while too 
many of their fellows, purely in consequence of this excessive toil, are 
walking the streets in compulsory idleness or eating the bread of the 
taxpayers within the walls of our unions. If a short time or half- 
holiday movement’ be good for one class of workmen, it is good for 
all; and with the assistance rendered’ to labour by the continual 
introduction of improved machinery, there ought to be no difficulty 
in making the advantages which attends every success on the part of 
the promoters of this movement general. N othing will do this but 
legislative interference. The Act passed for the protection of children, 
or something like it,.must be extended to adults, who are quite as 
powerless to control and regulate the hours devoted to labour. At 
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any rate, let working men be heard on this question, for they have 
as much right, being equally interested, as their masters. í 
The Boot Bottoming and.other Sewing Machines, by means 
of which vast quantities of boots and clothing are now made, and 
other similar inventions, should at least confer this blessing upon 
those who either work or compete with them. This would open. 
men’s eyes to the blessings of machinery which many of them now 
fail to see. As it is, they believe that the tendency of the introduc- 
tion of machinery is to throw a surplus of labour into the market, 
and so lower its price. I do not for one moment say this opinion is 
generally held, but that it is entertained. This question of the effects. 
of machinery in detail, and on society as a whole, is one of great and 
growing interest ; and it would be well if the opinions of workmen 
thereon were thoroughly sifted, and, where wrong, corrected. 
When the cattle disease destroyed the farmers’ stock,‘a grant was 


made in their favour; this fact working men have not forgotten, for > : ; 
although they had not the power to speak or vote on’ the question. © | 
through a representative of their own, it was partly from taxes. ~ 


imposed upon them that the grant was made. When through the 
failure of the cotton crop the whole of Lancashire was. reduced 
to a state of semi-starvation, no similar grant was made. They 
call this injustice, and I am at a loss to find any better name 
for so palpable an instance of class preference. They remember, too, 
how the holders of shares in co-operative institutions were made to 
part with them at a frightful loss before they were allowed to receive 
even parish assistance, while the farmers not only claimed but 
received imperial assistance, although their reduced stock materially > 
increased in value, and their wealth was far from exhausted. 

The encouragement given to Building and Benefit Societies by all 
classes of the community is sufficient to prove that, when properly 
conducted, they are of immense worth. Now as these are almost 
exclusively composed of working-men, who, let me ask, can have a 
greater right to assist in making laws for their management and 
control, or in the choice of an officer, like the late Tidd Pratt, for 
their inspection and security? Hitherto, all such power has been 
invested in classes who know little of their working and whose 
interest in their success is very small when compared to that of the 
class ‘whose representatives are virtually shut out of the House of 
Commons. Surely, if I admit that the unpropertied classes have no 
right to legislate for the propertied classes, it must be admitted that 
the obverse holds good, and that when the representatives of classes 
who have little personal interest in these institutions undertake to 
legislate and make laws for the same, they are usurping a power that 
does not belong to them. On all such matters the working class, so 
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far as I know them, would be glad of the co-operation of those who 
hold a higher social position; but they complain, and justly, when: 
they find that not a single representative of theirs has a direct voice 
in fashioning any such laws. The vast sums in possession of the 
officers of all such societies belong to working men, saved from their 
small earnings by endless privations, and it is a piece of presumption 
to exclude their representatives from a House from which all legisla- 
` tion on such matters emanates. 

Surely, without going further, I have said sufficient to prove the 
right of the working class to direct representation. But it has, and 
will be asked, supposing we grant the right you-claim, and in order 
to place you in possession of it, strike away all the obnoxious clauses 
in the late Reform Act, where are working men to-be found who could 
afford to perform the duties of representatives? The question is, I 
admit, pertinent, and I will endeavour to answer it; and here it will 
be’ seen why I purposely held over the question of the payment of 
members. In the first place, I believe in the old maxim which- says 
that “the labourer is. worthy of his hire,” and another which in 
spirit says, “that things got for nothing are not always cheap,” or 
“cheap services are not always the best.” When a man is called on 
to perform any kind of labour he has a right to claim and receive 
payment. It matters not if others are prepared to give their services; 
the services so given are the services of rich men, and may be looked 
on as gratuitous contributions towards the State expenditure. I 
once belonged to a society wherein it had been a custom for the 
officers to perform the work of the society without pay, although the 
work done entailed not only a loss of time, but a positive expenditure 
of money. At length, one more courageous than another, seeing 
that several of the members were making sacrifices that they could 
ill afford, struck work, and proclaimed that as others got the benefit 
of his labours he would no longer give his services. As he afterwards 
made a present of the wages he received to the funds of the society, 
it was plain that he did not take this step for mere personal gain. 
His object was to proclaim, first, the right to demand compensation, 
and, secondly, to secure by legitimate-means the services of men who 
had proved their value, by removing from their shoulders responsi- 
bilities they could ill afford to meet, and which would in the end 
have driven them from their posts, and so have deprived the. society 
of intelligent and honest servitors. Privately, he told me that long 
before taking the step he had considered the matter, and the only 
conclusion he could arrive at was that a continuance on his part to 
work without pay was the means of injuring his less fortunate co- 
workers. Boldly, then, I proclaim myself in favour of the payment of 
members; but, in order that I may not be the means of depriving 
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others of the opportunity of giving their services to the State, I 
would suggest a plan whereby that right is in no way interfered 
with. i 

Up to the time of the Charleses payment of members was an 
English institution, and one of the truest and most incorruptible 
members of which the House of Commons could ever boast lived 
mainly upon the pay he received as a member. Who has not heard 
of the name of Andrew Marvel, who, in no ordinary times, though 
sorely tempted, maintained his integrity? Within a few years we 
have seen a statue raised to his memory, so well are his services 
remembered by the inhabitants of the city he so faithfully represented. 
Although the historians of the Restoration threw an immense amount 
of mud at all who took part in the Commonwealth, not a bit would 
cling to the almost spotless purity of Andrew Marvel. , Here, then, 
we have proof that an exceedingly necessitous man, while receiving 
wages for his parliamentary labours, could not only refuse the 
temptation of a bribe, but that he could so win upon his constituency 
that after the lapse of more than two hundred years his.name is held 
in the greatest possible reverence and admiration. a 

It is true that the law which made it legal for a, member to claim 
and receive payment was ultimately struck from the statute book, 
and so were many other excellent laws about this period. _ It is true, 
also, that we are told that this resulted from petitions being sent in 
from the burgesses of the various towns; but how many ? who were 
they? and under whose control did they-act? We have no proof 
that these petitions emanated from the great majority of the people, - 
and less proof that the members who voted were not a rich circle 
who availed themselves of this method of getting rid of men like 
Marvel; who refused to betray the common interests of the people. 

But even supposing that there was a real disposition on the part 
of the inhabitants of the towns petitioning to rid themselves of the 
expenses attached to the return of members, who wonders, when. those 
who were called upon to make good these payments heard so little of 
the parliamentary transactions in which their representatives acted. 
In those days newspapers were in their infancy, and did little or 
nothing in the way of spreading abroad a knowledge of parliamentary 
proceedings.: If we may judge from subsequent events, there doubt- 
less existed a desire to keep all such information from the people. 
In after years, when Johnson attempted to report the debates, we 
know that he encountered: no ordinary amount of opposition, as 
though, forsooth, the proceedings of that House had been the pro- 
ceedings of a private clique. Who wonders if even burgesses were 
loath to pay, when they had to take the member’s report of his 
speeches and actions on trust. Great changes have occurred since 
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then. Newspapers have been made free—not one reporter alone - 
has pushed his way into the great political arena, but a complete 
posse of them, and by their aid and that of the press, the nation, and, 
indeed, the whole world, is kept fully informed of all that takes place 
therein. Thus, supposing that the vote was a legitimate vote which 
did away with the payment of members, it is accounted for by the 
secrecy which then prevailed. A plant that withers and dies in one 
atmosphere, may not only live, but flourish in another. There is no 
comparison between the present time and that. The working class 
has shown the interest it takes in politics by winning, despite oppo- 
sition, their political spurs. This fact alone is sufficient to compel 
men to reverse the judgment passed on the question ‘of paying 
members. 

That there is nothing unjust, unreasonable, or unconstitutional in 
asking that members may in some, if not in all, instances, be paid, is 
easily proved. Our judges and cabinet ministers are still paid. This 
is sufficient to prove that the principle was not abandoned with the 
practice, and goes far to maintain that my surmise respecting the 
cause for the change is not far from the truth. When the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone spoke against the payment of members, he 
surely must have forgotten the fact here mentioned, or he would 
not have been so illogical as to deny the right or propriety of a 
public servant to be paid while he himself was in the receipt of wages — 
for services rendered. This is not all, he must forget that the pay- 
ments do not cease with services rendered. Ex-ministers enjoy 
pensions. As many of these ex-ministers continue to act as repre- 
sentatives, what becomes of their independence ? However, as he 
once opposed. the ballot, and now admits its necessity, we may 
confidently look forward to the time when he will admit the 
necessity of members being allowed to claim compensation for 
time given in Parliament, for he will soon be taught that with- 
out it, the last Reform Bill was little better than a well-played 
farce. 

The assumption that no man could be independent who stooped to 
the receipt of payment for his services, is hardly worthy of a serious 
reply. As it would be the nation and not the party in power that 
would’ be the real paymaster, and as ministers for the time being 
would have no power to withhold, or to augment the salary, the 
member’s freedom would be in no way interfered with. Upon the 
other hand, there would be, in the mere fact of his receiving a salary, 
an extra guarantee for the member’s integrity. In the present day, 
when parliamentary doings are open to all, the constituency repre- 
sented would not fail to-see whether it was well or ill served ; and if 
ill, its confidence would be immediately withdrawn, and the salary 
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would cease at the election next ensuing. Instead, then, of the 
salary leading to the neglect of duties, it would ensure their strict 
performance. 

What is it then that I propose? That when a member has been 
elected, and is called on to take the necessary oath, he shall have the 
power of declaring that the acceptance of the seat will necessitate 
the receipt of a salary. Upon this declaration, he shall be entitled to 
payment. This will in no way affect those who are able and prefer 
to render their services gratuitously. I would rather leave the 
amount open. For my own part, I would not consent to a larger 
sum .than £250 a year, and should possibly be inclined to favour a 
lesser sum. ; 

Economists could hardly grumble at the cost of government, for 
supposing the whole of the members returned declared in favour of a 
salary, viz., 658, the total payment would only amount to £164,000 per 
annum. But as in all probability not more than one in ten would 
make the declaration, the annual salaries would thus be reduced to 
less than £20,000. If this paltry sum be thought too- great to make 
the late Reform Bill a veritable boon to the working class, then 
there can be little doubt that that Bill was the result of fear rather 
than love of justice, and that there is a firm determination to render 
its provisions null and void. 

Without some such provision be made, I believe the recent Reform 
Act will totally fail in its object. This, to say the least, is a serious 
matter, for it will not only lead to fresh agitations, but it will 
destroy all confidence in a class whose growing intelligence and 
importance are admitted on all hands, and are sure sooner or later to 
possess power. 

Thus I have endeavoured to give as many reasons as possible in 

` favour of the direct representation of labour, meaning, thereby, 
representation by men of its own class, and to ensure it by the 
best possible provisions. Personally, I disagree with Mr. Gladstone 
when he says (I do not profess to quote his words exactly), “If a 
man be fit to become a representative, he will possess himself of 
other means whereby to live.” If he attend properly to his duties, 
he will have little or no time to devote to any other mode of getting 
a living, nor would it be advisable if he had, that his attention should 
be thus estranged from still more important duties. The interest of 
the profitmonger is, in the estimation of workmen, so distinct from 
that of those who gain their living by productive industry, that any 
one leaving the ranks of labour in order that he might gain a living 
by profit would have small chance of ‘tetaining the confidence of a 
constituency of which productive toilers formtd the majority. The 
better class of working men are not yet misled by the cant which 
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tells them that elevation means to be able to throw aside the tools of 
productive industry for a position behind the counter, or that he 
who makes the most money has the greatest share of honour, and I 
trust never will be. On the contrary, they believe that productive 
industry is the noblest of all, and should be the most lucrative. 

They are fully aware of the fact that not a single Lord Mayor has 
gone direct from the bench to the Mansion House; that in a social 
point working men are regarded as occupying an inferior position ; 
but they do not despair of a time coming when the ability to use a plane 
or any other instrument used in productive industry, shall be con- 
sidered of equal value, and command as much respect, as the weigh- 
ing, packing, and booking of a pound of tea. To speak plainly, work- 
ing men know and feel ‘that mere dealers have got the best of them, 
that they often make more by transferring articles of manufacture 
from the maker to the purchasers than is paid for the skill and labour 
by which they are produced. Their efforts at co-operative industry 
are undertaken with the object of placing the mere distributor in his 
proper position. With Dr. Marx they agree, that profits are neither 
more nor less than unpaid labour, that the profit-monger is a sort of 
Old Man of the Mountain, who-has fixed himself on their (the work- 
man’s) shoulders, but who is to be-got rid of with all possible speed 
and at any reasonable cost. They say the agent has become the 
master, and that he treats the workman badly in addition. It is 
with sorrow they behold the chances of becoming rich, moderately 
rich, are all in favour of mere speculators. They want to see the | 
best men of their order satisfied with the positions they occupy, and 
not led by the superior chances which mere huckstering now affords 
to leave the ranks of honest productive industry. With such views, it 
may be easily understood why the more intelligent members of the 
working class would withhold their confidence from men;who derived 
their incomes from buying and selling, and why they would prefer 
that their representatives should be confined as much as possible 
to their representative duties. They are naturally afraid that if 
engaged in commercial transactions, their attention and sympathies 
would be drawn away from themselves. 

As I have stated elsewhere, their experience of men who have 
risen from the ranks is by no means favourable; a few have become 
lawyers, and they have observed that their former clear conceptions 
of justice have been destroyed by a distant glimpse of the woolsack ; 
many have become masters, and they have changed their notions 
respecting the rights of labour; many landlords, and a change 
equally significant has resulted. 

Rightly or wrongly’they want to be represented by men who live 
by labour, whether it lies in the hand or the liead—real, unmis- 
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takable, useful labour, and they do not believe in the gratuitous 
services of such men, except it be for sick and disabled brethren, or 
for men who have not the means of bestowing compensation. They 
would prefer to see those who have won their confidence, and who 
may serve them in any public capacity, paid for the sacrifices they 
will be called upon to make. Tt is thus alone, they say, that we can 
hope to occupy a position due to our numbers, our usefulness, and 
importance to the State. 

It is quite possible that I might have gained more converts if I 
had kept back a few of the facts here mentioned. .I prefer, how- 
ever, to state the whole truth as far as I have been able to recognise 
it, believing that no lover of justice will see aught unreasonable in 
any of the arguments put forth to establish the claims of working 
men to direct representation. A 


GEORGE ODGER. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TRENT IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE PRESENT TIME.* 


pees the publication of the Pope’s bull of excommunication 
against Luther to the death of the Reformer, nine-tenths of the 
German nation had declared themselves against the Roman system 
of Ultramontanism as the enemy of their Fatherland. In 1560, 
Cardinal Morone wrote from Worms to-Cardinal Farnese that the 
question now was “not so much to preserve Germany as to take 
care not to lose other countries.” Even among those who, alarmed 
by Luther’s vehemence and the abuse of individual liberty, had, 
during the last ten years, withdrawn from the Reformation, there 
was not one who believed the Reformation unjustifiable, or that 
salvation was only to be found by returning to. the Papacy. They 
never doubted the absolute necessity of breaking with Ultramon- 
tanism. They only believed that the work of reformation ought to 
be carried on with more caution and discretion than had been shown 
by Luther. Of the same opinion were the two most learned of the 
German Reformers, Melancthon and Bucer. Of converts proper to 
the Church of Rome there is at this time no mention. There were - 
none till after the Council of Trent, and these became the most rabid ` 
* Dr. Pichler, the writer of this paper, was formerly Vicar of the Hofkirche 
St. Cajetan, in Munich, under Dr. Dollinger, and Teacher of Theology in the Univer- 
sity. His views were too liberal for the Ultramontanes, who have succeeded in getting 


all his books put into the Roman Index. He is now Principal Librarian of the Imperial 
Library, St. Petérsburg.—Z*. 
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Ultramontanes. But on the other hand, Erasmus, Zasius, Wicel, 
Scheurl, and many others who broke with Luther, were regarded at 
Rome, because they did not return to Ultramontanism, as no less 
heretics than the Lutherans. ; 

This party, who were well acquainted with the whole business, 
believed that Rome would and must yield reforms, the inevitable 
necessity of which would soon be manifest to every child. They 
were deceived. There was, indeed, in the Curia a moderate party, 
at the head of which was Cardinal Contareni, but the advocates of 
the old system always prevailed. They might with propriety, 
indeed, ask their moderate colleagues what the result would be if 
they gave up the principles established by the decretals of the 
Pseudo-Isidore ? When one part of the Papacy went to the ground, 
the rest would soon follow. They were not satisfied that the 
Reformers, as they had said repeatedly with the greatest decision, 
were willing to let the whole episcopal system stand, and were ready 
to give the Bishop of Rome the highest rank according to the 
doctrine laid down by the Fathers, and received by the Greek 
Church. The Papacy could now less easily bear a critical examina- 
tion of its claims than at an earlier time, when the clergy were the 
sole possessors of learning and teachers of morality among a bar- 
barous people, who regarded the gigantic fabric of the Papal 
dominion as the wonderful work of God. And so we find that in 
the instructions given to the legates sent to the German Parliaments, 
they were charged, “before all to look to the preservation of the 
authority of the Roman See.* The Protestants were described as 
house-vipers in the Church of God, cunning little foxes, slippery 
eels.t Pope Paul ITI. declared openly in the year 1540, that it was 
merely for the sake of appearance that Rome sent legates to Parlia- 
ment, when questions of religion were discussed. He once wrote 
in the beginning of a letter to Bishop Thomas Arminius of Feltry, 
“Although we always condemn, and as far as possible try to hinder, 
discussions about religion which are held without our authority, yet 
we desire, after the example of Christ, who came down from heaven 
to earth for the salvation of the human race, not to seek mere 
earthly glory, but even to give our life for the sheep committed to 
our care, and purely because of the command of the Emperor we 
send legates to the conference at Worms.” + The stand-point of the 
Curia, in its relation to Protestantism, could not be better charac- 
terized than in these words. Without absolute submission to the 

* So also in the instructions of the legates sent to the Parliament of Spiers, 1540, it 
was enjoined “ut servetur Catholicorum et imprimis sedis Apostolic debita autoritas 
et reverentia.”’— 18. 


t “Vipera in domo Dei domestica, astute vulpecule, anguille lubrice.’’—2£8. 
$ Ws. ği 5 
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Pseudo-Isidorean Papacy there is no Christianity and no salvation. 
This has been the watchword from the beginning unto the present 
hour. ' 

Under such auspices began the Council of Trent, which, according 
to the very. just words of Sarpi, “confirmed the separation, and 
made the union of the two partiés impossible.” Whatever does not 
bend must break. All who refused thoroughly to receive the 
Ultramontane Papacy were thrust out from Christendom as heathens 
and publicans. And this though they could give the strongest ` 
assurance, as indeed the leaders of Protestantism had done from the 
beginning of the strife, that they never for a moment contemplated 
separation.from. the Catholic Church. The Council of Trent is the 
official charter of Ultramontanism ; or, to express it in another way, 
it is the forcible subjection by Romanism of the Christian German 
spirit, which was checked in its free and normal development. 
With only one exception, that of the notorious zealot, Otto Truchsess, 
Bishop of Augsburg, the Council consisted of members from the 
Roman nations, especially Italians and Spaniards. And while all 
Germany was in flames, even the name of Luther, much more the 
entire movement of which he was the leader, was scarcely known 
in Italy or Spain, or, at most, they had only “ship-news” of it. 
The Papal legate, Martellius, remarked in the Synod of Geneva, ' 
July 8th, 1532, that none but Germans could be capable of “such 
great and criminal wickedness as the godless and frightful heresy of 
the Lutherans, and least of all a city renowned from antiquity for 
its knowledge and virtue. With the reception of this doctrine, body 
and soul, wealth and goods, all must perish.” * A free, Christian and 
German council; such as Luther had wished, and to which, as 
Melancthon justly desired, the laity might be admitted,t did not 
receive a moment’s consideration. The most important questions _ 
which concerned the Protestants, such as tradition and justification, 
were settled before the arrival of the Protestant theologians. They 
had only, as guilty persons, to receive their sentence of condemnation. 
The Catholic Bishops of Germany expected nothing but a severe 
rebuke for their negligence in not sufficiently opposing that new 
heresy. This is the true reason why they were absent from the 
Council. But the German air was already too strong for the 


* From the original in the archives of Geneva, first printed in the “ Correspondance 
des Reformateurs dans les pays de langue Française.” , Par Hermingard, Genève et 
Paris, 1868.—‘ Quod quidem facinus tantum ac tam nefarium etsi vix cuiquam credibile 
videatur, de ea præsertim civitate, etc. Si hæc ulla ex parte vera esse reperientur, 
jntelligatis, nihil ejusmodi sine pernicie animarum rerumque omnium vestrarum exitio et ' 
confusione accidere posse.” are 

+ Berthold of Chiemsee, it his“ Onus Ecclesiz,” says, “Reformatio non fiet nisi 
in aliquo generali et libero candidoque concilio, ubi spiritu sancto, non maligno, locus ad 
spirandum daturi—Concilia. . . . vel Rome seu alibi coram potentibus tractantur, ubi 
humilibus et fidelibus non liber est expressio.” : 
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Romans. They emigrated to Bologna. It was only by earnest 
efforts on the part of the Emperor that he succeeded in bringing 
them back to Trent. 

Of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, who, according to the old 
proverb, never went willingly beyond the Alps, there, was nothing, 
or at least extremely little, to be discerned in this assembly. Some 
members indeed spoke with great freedom of the existing evils. 
Freest of all was the speech delivered on March 14, 1546, by 
Barthold Carranza, who was afterwards prosecuted on suspicion of 
heresy. Some of them, as Cardinal von Lotharingen, insisted strongly 
on Gallican liberties, but they were all united in the unconditional 
condemnation of Protestantism. Nowhere, however, was there any 
. appearance of the least understanding of its essential meaning. To 

the Papal legates they described Protestant colleges and synods as 
“cisterns.” Of the perfect truth and inviolability of the Roman 
Church system in all essential points they were perfectly convinced. 
This is sufficiently evident from the decision already mentioned 
concerning tradition. Not the spirit of Christ, but the most shame- 
ful spirit of self-righteousness possessed the leading members. The 
interest of the hierarchical dominion, especially of the Roman Curia, 
in union with the national pride of the Romans against the Germans 
wishing to reform the Church, influenced the Council, not merely in 
its decisions, but, a matter of not less importance, in reference to 
the things which were left undecided. 

From the beginning of the Council the Fathers made themselves 

merry at the expense of the Germans, and even ridiculed them 
in their public speeches. Johann Consilius, a Franciscan, in a speech 
delivered January 3, 1546, lighted up the countenances of the holy 
Fathers by applying to the Protestants this humorous oracle*—“ Ye 
Afigeans are neither the third nor the fourth, nor even the twelfth; 
ye neither come into our speech, nor into our thoughts.” The 
worthy monk explained it as a particularly favourable omen that 
the leader of this tragedy had died at the very beginning of this 
Council. He died, said the monk, after taking a. hearty supper, 

while the pious Fathers had begun their work with fasting. After 
such evident approbation from heaven he urged the assembly 
earnestly to go on, and to “wrest the booty, that is, the German 
‘nation, from the hand of the devil. “AlN evil,” said Alphonso 
Salmeron, the Jesuit; “comes from the north.” «Where now,” he 
cried, “ among all the Germans who are called Catholics, is the love 
of the people for their shepherds, who rather loathe them and flee 
from them as if they were wolves and tyrants?” July 17, 1546, ` 
Marcus Laureus, the Dominican, said, “ The German heretics take 
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to themselves the name of Christians, yet in truth they are no 
Christians, but the synagogue of Satan.” All imaginable curses 


and calumnies were freely uttered by the Tridentine Fathers, espe- `` 


cially against, the scarcely departed Luther. To one he was the 
“miserable Jeroboam, who had led Israel into idolatry.” To another 
he was. the apocalyptical beast. They could not sufficiently wonder 
at the “ stupid ” Germans, who clung to Luther as their “ Baal,” and 
yet Luther “had never once so much as healed a limping ass.” 


“hey were continually exclaiming that the Germans must be blinded 


by the devil. The Spanish theologian, Gasparo Cardillo, said that 
surely no one could wish the Council to contemplate exchanging 


z, the constitution of the Catholic Church for that “which had its 


origin in the filthy and crazy brain of Luther.” A 
Ambrosius Catharinus made a speech, April 21, 1547, after the 
transference of the Council to Bologna, in its ninth sitting. In that 


-speech he said openly that the Council had not been called with any 


intention, of entering on the discussion with heretics of essential 
Church questions. The Council was assembled that their godless 


: mouths might thereby be stopped. “For thirty years they had been 


a 


` crying out for a Council, and now, in the sight of the nations, they 


should appear caught in their own trap.” ` It was well known, he 
said expressly, that of their conversion no hope whatever was enter- 
tained. Never had there been “such wicked heretics, such godless 
seducers, and such fearful soul-murderers as the Protestants. They 
could not be convinced of their devilish errors, neither by grounds 
of reason, nor by the force of weapons.” The “ Arguments of Baccha- 
nalians,” to speak with Reuchlin, were those which were used at 
Trent against Protestantism, of whose essence and significance for 
Christianity and nationality the Fathers, in their self-righteousness, 
had not the most distant idea. This is sufficiently evident from the 
three-and-thirty anathemas appended to the decree of Justification. 
This carries on the face of it manifest traces of the lofty disdain of 
the members of the Council, also of their very great, and therefore 
unfortunate opposition to the Reformers. 

They set forth the Latin Vulgate, with the deutero-canonical 
books as the rule of faith, and, by their side, tradition as of © 
equal authority, without, apparently, the least idea that every- 
thing depended on the proper definition of the idea of tradition. 
It is impossible that any member of the Council could have 
known what was meant when, besides the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, as the “ sources of the truth,’ ’ they spoke of “tradi- 


“tions” which the Holy Ghost “dictates,” and which “have come 


- down to us from hand to haind”’ I do not believe that, in the 
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dictated by the Holy Ghost, and delivered to us from hand to hand.” 
Every one familiar with history knows what was understood by 
tradition in the Middle Ages. It was the prevailing error on this 
point which gave rise to, Protestantism. In behalf of genuine 
Christianity, it protested against the imperfect concepticn’s that had. 
arise out of the past conditions of the world, without; however, 
undertaking to pronounce its own conception as absolute and perfect 
for all future time. But, instead of allowing this great question to - 

be discussed, the Council preferred cutting the knot to having it 
fairly resolved. 

The Church, or the unanimous consent of the Fathers, was laid 
down as the great rule for the interpretation of Scripture. The 
Council here assumed that on all the most important points of” 
Christian life and doctrine such a unanimous consent exists, and that ` 
it embraces the entire spirit and meaning of Christianity. In the 
sense in which essential and non-essential were understood by the- 
Council, and set forth in the anathemas, both these assumptions were 
entirely without foundation. 

The Fathers in their times were much more embarrassed. than the ` 
Apostles had been. In proof of this let us take one example. It is 
one which touches the very foundation of Christianity: the view 
which the Fathers took of marriage and family life, and their relation 
to virginity. The same view prevailed throughout the Middle Ages, 
and has been retained by the entire Papal Church of the present 
time. In their ideas of marriage there is such an agreement with the 
old Fathers as can scarcely be said to exist on any other point. 
Guided by the views of the most distinguished Apostles concerning 
the nearness of the end of the world, and influenced by the circum- 
stance of the decay of the Roman empire, and the rapidly approach- 
ing invasion of the Northern nations, the Fathers formed an opinion 
about marriage utterly at variance with that of Christ. This indeed 
must be regarded as an essential misapprehension of the destination 
of Christianity. Eusebius of Cæsarea, and, after him, Jerome, 
Augustine, and Basil; say that only under the Old Testament was 
marriage necessary: that then only was the command in force, 
“ Increase and multiply.” It was valid to the end of that dispensa- 
tion, lest the human race should be extinct before the advent of the 
Redeemer. But now that Christ, has come and finished the work of 
redemption, the pr opagation of the human species is no longer neces- 
sary. On the contrary, ‘it is pernicious, increasing the number of 
sinners, and producing a new sinful race. It is simply tolerated because . 
of them that are weak and incontinent., , What God desires in the New 
Testament is virginity. Marriage and’ ‘celibaty stand over against 
each other as man and Cot God tolerates marriage, Jerome says to 
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Jovinian, in the same way as people have in their‘houses not merely 
vessels of gold, but also of wood and even of clay. Many Fathers say 
that it is only one of the results of sin; for Adam and Eve did not 
know that they were carnal till they were expelled from Paradise. 
Augustine, it is‘ well known, was of opinion that but for sin, the pro- 
pagation of the human race would have happened in a way entirely 
different from the present, and without any sensual pleasure. This 
_ supposes an essential change in the nature of man. Moreover, the. 
Fathers say that marriage is altogether a material business, and 
unworthy of a man who is striving after a spiritual development. 
Generation only increases bodies which are the vehicles of sin. 
Gregory of Nyssa, who was himself a married man, says that the 
command to increase and multiply was only addressed to the animal 
side of human nature. Chrysostom and Gregory Nazianzen compare 
virginity and marriage to heaven and earth. Ambtose uses the 
comparison between wheat and barley. Gregory of Nazianzen says 
that marriage is to be reverenced only because it produces virgins. 
Augustine says that in heaven a nun and her mother will be like the - 
sun and a planet that receives its light from the sun. Athanasius is 
more moderate. He says that the married bring forth fruit thirty- 
fold, but the unmarried a hundred-fold. Speaking of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Jesus said, “ Woe be to them that are with child,. and. 
to them that give suck in those days!” Jerome, who was esteemed 
the greatest interpreter of Scripture in his time, and throughout the 
Middle Ages, explains these words as spoken by Jesus in condemnation 
of marriage.* 

On this point there was indeed a unanimous agreement of the 
Fathers, which has been abused by the Papacy in its endeavours to 
procure a clerical militia to serve its temporal interests. But’on 
other points the consensus is wanting, as, for instance, on the pri- 
matial jurisdiction of the Roman chair. This was only established 
through forced interpretations of the Fathers made by the ‘later 
schoolmen. The very texts for the primacy which have become 
classical are explained in a sense altogether different by the most 
learned of the Fathers, especially by Augustine, the chief of them, 
who in mental character and keenness of intellect most resembled 
St. Paul; yea, they are often differently interpreted by the same 
Father, as the case often is with Augustine. This Father was by 
no means clear whether by the rock Christ meant Himself or Peter.t 


* Non hic scorta, non lupanaria condemnantur, de quorum condemnatione nulla 
dubitatio est, sed uteri tumescentes et infantum vagitus et fructus atque opéra nupti- 
arum.”—ddv. Jovinianum. i 

+ “Harum duarum sententiarum que .sit probabilior eligat lector.’—Retract. In 
the twelfth century the celebrated Peter Lombard, without any hesitation, interprets 
the rock as referring to Christ. “Tu es ergo, inquit, Petrus dictus a petra guam con- 
fessus es, quam. cognovisti dicens: ‘tu es Christus filius Dei,’ et supra hanc Petram, 
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And in relation to the keys of the kingdom of heaven he maintains 
that by Peter is meant the unity of the whole Church to which the 
keys were given.* 

In one word—it is the evangelical spirit of genuine Christianity, 
free from all worldly selfish interest, occupied in establishing the 
` authority of personal individuality, which distinguishes between the 

patristic: use of Scripture and the later Roman interpretations 
of’ Popes and scholastic theologians. The Fathers themselves 
wish their many errors to be placed to the reckoning of their 
dependence as men on their time. To the merely human, and not to 
the Christian spirit, belongs the arbitrary.extension of the idea of 
heresy. It owed much to Augustine, and yet more to Jerome, whose , 
fierce reply to Jovinian has not yet been surpassed by the wildest 
polemic of the most excited times. It was helped by Epiphanius, 
especially in reference to the Origen controversies. It must be 
_ confessed honestly that over against the great virtues of.the Fathers 
there stand great failings. Te the greatest of the Fathers even, 
Augustine, we find it taught that the civil power is to be invoked 
for the punishment of heretics, as he called the Donatists. This 
' was the germ of the Inquisition. In all things the Fathers appear 
as men, such as we are. Though we were born later into the world, 
we cannot abide by their views of Christianity, even when they 
agree. To do this is unjust to them, still more to Christ and to the 
Holy Spirit sent into the Church for all times. It is a leading mis- 
apprehension. of the organic and historical character of the Christian 
Church ; a perversion of it to a fixed mechanical organization of 
statutes and ceremonies without spirit and life—in a word, to 4 
hierarchical-political object, which is in direct opposition to the 
spirit of Christianity. From the Fathers we learn the conception 
of Christianity which belonged to their time, but which scarcely even 
in its leading points can be a measure and a law for all subsequent 
generations. 

But how was the rule concerning the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures applied at Trent? Simply in this way, that by Church was 
meant the “Pope,” according to the judgment of the Church of the 
Middle Ages, when all the powers of individuals and nations were 
under subjection to Papal absolutism. Bible and Fathers had to 
serve at the Council of Trent to make dogmas and anathemas against 
the Germans. These dogmas were unknown both to the Bible and 


id est stiper me ipsum filium Dei, non ‘super te edificabo ecclesiam meam ; super me ædifi- 
cabo te ct alios, non me super te, non enim dicuntur esse Petri, sed Christi, non a Petro 
Petrini, sed a Christo Christiani, #e esset spes in homine, maledictus enim, qui spem 
suam ponit in homine.”—Op. ed. Migne, v. 191,‘p: 1538. Catholics, since the Council of 
‘Trent, according to Peter Lombard, should be called “ Petrians,” and not “ Christians.” 

* “Hos enim claves non homo unus, sed unitas accepit ecclesia.” 
Jt. K2 
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the Fathers until they were interpreted into them ‘by Popes and - 
schoolmen. ‘Thus, in reference to the doctrine of justification, it was _ 
said to be condemned by Holy Scripture, “that faith in the mercy 
of God through Christ is that alone whereby we can be justified.” 

The doctrine also that he is no Christian who has faith without love 
was said to'be condemned in the Bible. Since that time Ultramon- 

tanism, in its opposition to Protestantism, has often pronounced 
those doctrines condemned, and falsely accusing Protestantism of 
rejecting good works, has denied it all Christian character. To-day 

it is doing this as shamelessly as ever. Again, as to the efficacy of 
the Sacraments, and the intention necessary, both on the part of the 

administrator and the receiver, widely different views prevailed 

during the whole time of scholasticism even to the Council of 
Trent. The Council decided for that which was most diametrically 

opposed to the doctrine of the Reformers, alleging the unanimous 

authority of the Bible and the Fathers—in neither one nor the other 

of which is there anything definite on the subject to be found—that 

the Sacraments work ex opere operato. Of this expression, so mani- 

fold in its meaning, they gave no explanation but that of the 

- Thomists, that the Sacraments contain grace in themselves, and 

work magically, to which was added that the grace is given to all 

who do not “place a bar.” Yet it is evident that this doctrine of. 
the Thomists did not mean an organic effect. Very significant is 

the decision concerning the necessary intention by which all are 

condemned who say that the clergy in their consecration and 

administration of the Sacrament must not have “at least” the inten- 

tion “to do what the Church does.” A worse principle than this 

can scarcely be conceived. It implies an ignominious degradation 

of the whole clergy to mere machines and puppets, and on the other 

side a perfect subservience to the Pope, who in this system is- 
specially the “ Church.” And all this is to be found in the Bible 

and the Fathers ! 

Moreover, it is said to be taught in the Holy Scriptures that the 
Roman Church is the mother and teacher or mistress of all Churches ; 
that in the Eucharist, in virtue of the words of consecration spoken 
by the priest, bread and wine are changed into the flesh and blood 
of Christ. And this foundationless theory was made a dogma purely ` 
out of spite against the Protestant doctrine. It was a theory main- 
tained in the Middle Ages by only a few doctors. But since that 
time all strong orthodox Catholic theologians, among whom we are 
not to reckon Bossuet, have concluded for it. It is found chiefly in 
books intended for religious edification.* The catechism compiled 


` * For example, in the widely-spread.and much-esteemed book, “The All-holy Sacra- 
ment, or the Works and Ways of God.” , By F. W. Faber, the Oratorian (translated 
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for the Catholic clergy by order of the Council of Trent declares 
that in the Eucharistic Christ there are the bones, the sinews, and 
` even the Joreskin | 

It is also affirmed that before the coming of Christ penance was 
not a sacrament. When it became one, the Fathers themselves do 
not precisely know. They believed that this happened “ chiefly at 
that time (tune precipue) when the Lord breathed on His disciples, 
and said, “ Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven.” Of the 
sacrament of penance it is said in scholastic words that “its essence 
comes to being through matter and form,” but its power lies “ espe- 
cially” in the form, namely, in the words of absolution by the 
‘priest. This view was that of the Thomists, but it was resolutely 
opposed by the better part of the scholastics. --It was maintained in 
the same arbitrary way that the perfect enumeration of single sins 
was enjoined by the Lord Himself. Nevertheless it is determined: 
though it is an action so universally Christian, and arising neces- 
sarily out of the idea of priesthood—that every absolution. is entirely 
null which has not been expressly commissioned by the superior, 
because it is a question of “a sentence concerning them that are 
subject? (sententia in subditos). Herein lies the whole idea of the 
Papal Church, and its direct antithesis to the Christian. This is a 
matter which relates to the innermost life of the souls and con- 
` sciences of the faithful, that they may be under the domination of 
the hierarchy, and especially of the Pope, from whom all bishops 
receive their jurisdiction. 

To the Church is expressly ascribed the right to arrange all 
that relates to the sacraments which does not change their sub- 
stance; but what, the substance is no one knows even to this 
day. As for the mass, not only is the opinion condemned that it 
was not ordained by Christ Himself, but it is even said that masses 
for the dead are a tradition from the Apostles. The canon was 
declared to be so free from error that it contained nothing which 
did not breathe the greatest holiness and piety,- and which did 
not raise the hearts of the worshippers to God. And yet it could 
not elevate the clergy who said masses every day, often even several 
times in a day. It only made them more earthly, more proud, more 


from the English) —* Five words out of Mary’s lips (namely, Fiat mihi secundum verbum 
tuum,—the first three, ecce ancilla Domini, go for nothing) are enough for the Divine 
activity, that God may become man. So is the holy sacrament the continuation of the 
incarnation. It is the work of a moment. One moment, and Jesus is not there ; five 
words from the mouth of a priest, and He is there.” (Faber’s book represents what 
English Ultramontanes call “the life of the Church.” Faber was a ’vert whose 
, extravagances shocked the old-fashioned Catholics, especially those of Germany, among 
whom Dr. Pichler was educated for the priesthood. This extraordinary idea of the 
Eucharist being an extension of the incarnation, is received in England by some of Dr. 


Pusey’s eccentric disciples.— Tr.) 5 
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intolerant, more desirous of power, and more blind towards all good 
which did not grow on their own barren territory. The last is 
clearly seen in the self-righteousness of the Tridentine Fathers, and 
their love for pronouncing anathemas. 

How hard must be the hearts of priests! It appears from the 
evidence of history that.‘ the indelible character” of the clergy, of 
which the Bible and all Christian antiquity knew nothing, consisted 
in an altogether péculiar incapacity for improvement. The Council 
agreeing with the absolute Church idea, and its degradation of 
the entire laity, pronounced all clergymen to be “thieves and 
robbers” who had obtained their appointments from the people or 
the civil government. .This embraces all the Protestant clergy as 
they have now existed for three hundred years. How useful and 
necessary would have been, merely on this cardinal question, a 
scientific agreement with the Reformers, instead of the defiant 
anathemas against them! It is only within the last twenty years 
that this question of patronage has been thoroughly treated by 
eminent theologians, and in that time difficulties have appedred of 
which the Council of Trent did not even dream. 

We might accumulate evidence that the Bible and the Fathers 
were treated at the Council of Trent as mere playthings: It was 
even said to be in the Bible that the souls in purgatory are specially 
assisted by the sacrifice of the mass. This was evidently false, 
unless they adopted the interpretation of the Catholic student, who 
in his examination explained the twelve thousand drachms of silver, 
which Judas Maccabzeus sent to Jerusalem as an offering for the 
dead, to be a payment for masses. For the invocation of saints and 
the worship of relics they allege the “consent of the Fathers.” 
But in the first three centuries there is scarcely to be found a trace 
even of an invocation to Mary. This was first introduced into the 
West by Augustine, and later by Gregory the Great, as it had been 
introduced into the East by Chrysostom. The power to grant 
indulgences is said to have been given to the Church by Christ 
Himself; and it is maintained that'this divine power was exercised 
by the Church in the remotest times. But the Papal indulgences of 
the present day are altogether different from that old discipline 
of repentance. Where, in Holy Scripture, is there any foundation 
for the doctrine of the “treasure of the Church,” by which Chris- 
tians, because of the merits of Christ and the saints, obtain grace 
from God? Celebrated theologians, as Durandus and the author of 
the “Summa Angelica,” say that God had already sufficiently 
rewarded the “merits of the saints.” But the Council of Trent’ 
' adopted the view of the Thomists, that the “merita sanctorum” were 
of service to the faithful, and profitable to their salvation. This act 
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of the Council was out of a pure spirit of opposition to the 
Protestants, who had entirely rejected the doctrine of the Thomists. 

The same arbitrariness in the use of the Scripture and the Fathers 
is manifest in the Roman Catechism. Whilst it was in use, it had 
greater influence than the Council of Trent, of which it might be 
considered the official interpretation. Itnever had, however, any sym- 
bolical character specially ascribed to it, as many Protestant theolo- 
gians erroneously maintain.” Yet, certainly, there never has been 
any other work so well recommended by popes, bishops, and orthodox 
theologians. The celebrated Jesuit Possevin says that the Roman 
Catechism contains all the theology which a preacher requires to know. 
The Jesuits, however, in the controversy concerning grace, declared 
it to be a mere party manufacture of their enemies the Dominicans, 
and strove to bring into general circulation the catechism by members 
of their own order, Cansius and Bellarmine. . 

In the Council, the whole of Protestantism was declared to be the 
work of the devil. This was proved by no less than four hundred 
and .thirty anathemas. In like manner, the Roman Catechism 
intended for the instruction of the priests and the edification of the 
people denied to all Protestants the character of Christians ; defining 
them as “emissaries of the devil, sitting in the chair of pestilence.” 
They are excluded even more rigidly than Heathens or Jews from 
the place of sponsors, because their chief object is “to overthrow 
all Christian truth and piety.” t 

And thus religious fanaticism was nourished among the German 
people. Catholics were taught to regard their Protestant brethren 
as deceived by the devil, and as destroyers of faith and morality. 
The Papacy, in its anxiety to establish its dominion, has misled the 
German people, who are not naturally disposed to fanaticism; and, 
in consequence of this, it has entailed untold misery on the German 
nation. Had the German Church with its episcopate been left to 
itself, and had it broken entirely with Romanism, as Luther wished, 
there would have been for Catholics a much better reformation than 
that which proceeded from Trent. Heinrich Leo called this Council 
a “rapiécetage,” a piece of patchwork; but this is a judgment far 
more lenient than just. Ifa true, thorough reform had really been 

desired, it would have been made in the beginning of the Council, 
and by the head of the Church. The German nation had already justly . 
asked this at the Council of Constance. But even then they were 


* As, for example, Planck, then Marheinecké, Clausen, Kéllner, Baer, Baier, Guericke, 
W. Böhmer, R. Hoffman, Hahn, in their writings about the points of discussion between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

. +“ Hæretici imprimis . . . ut fidei veritatem mendaciis obscurent atque omnem 
Christianam pietatem evertant.” i 
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opposed by the Roman party. The Pope expressly, instructed the 
legates sent to the Council of Trent that the first resolutions should 
be those which concerned doctrine, that all heresies might be “rooted 
out.” After that they were to pass on to the reformation of disci- 
pline and morals. As to the Roman Curia, concerning the state 
of which many complaints were made, the legates were to listen 
willingly to the advice of the prelates, not, however, that it was 
“the business of the Council to interfere in this, but only that the 
Pope, after he had learned the evils complained of, might provide 
proper remedies.” It was also forbidden the bishops to bring for- 
ward anything against the cardinals. 

The first business of the Council ought to have been the limitation 
of the power of the Pope, which had risen beyond all bounds of 
natural or positive right. An examination of the Holy Scriptures 
and the history of the Church constitutions, in a Christian spirit, 
would have shown the same result to which thoughtful men had 
come before the time of the Reformers—namely, that the Papacy is 
not founded on the Bible, but that it is merely a form of government 
which arose out of certain conditions of the world, and that it then 
served as a powerful and proper check on barbarous nations. But 
soon after its sole effort was to keep the people in their minority, and 
to give itself out as an authority established by God for all ages. 
Yea, even the very men who lived in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Curia had a century before recognised, in the centralization 
of all Church power in the Roman chair, a chief source of the decay 
of the Church, and had rejected this divine right of the Papal 
Primate. In an institution whose object, as in Christianity, is, 
internal freedom, spiritual liberty only comes in the process of 
development. It was otherwise in a mere earthly government like 
that of Pagan Rome, with whose extension kept equal pace slavery 
and despotism, the destruction of nationalities, and the national 
characters arising out of them, even to their languages. What Pagan 
Rome did in this respect, Papal Rome, especially since the thirteenth 
century, has been striving todo. The opposition on the other hand 
necessarily became stronger with the development of the nations, 
especially of the German nation. In the order of things it must end 
in entirely breaking the unnatural fetters. 

Had the Council of Trent placed itself on this Christian and 
historical stand-point, there might have been a true and genuine 
reformation. But, unfortunately, this was not done. To find out 
what was good for the necessities of the Church, and for the essence 
of Christian progress, there was wanting not only the capacity, but, 
we must say, éhe will. There is not, then, the most remote reason 
for speaking of the Council as guided by the Holy Spirit which the 
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Lord sent to His Church. There was no spirit but that of selfishness, 
the dread of a thorough reform, the fear of exposing imperfections 
before the masses, and of losing anything of the already claimed 
infallibility, and the former desire to maintain their authority at any 
price, even should all Germany, after the example of the East, apos- 
tatize from the Church. The Council thought of the masses, while 
it ignored the existence of an educated class, which was rapidly 
increasing every day. This unchristian spirit animated the chief 
members of the Council, and frustrated the entire work of reforma- 
tion. It even made things worse than they had been before, for the 
reins of external power were more firmly held; the fetters were made 
heavier, and more closely bound. 

In the most exalted expressions sometimes, and by the most naive 
comparisons, the various orators set forth the divine power of the 
Pope. In the first session of the Council, an Episcopal orator pro- 
nounced Rome to be “the touch-stone of true Christian doctrine.” 
Dominicus Soto, in his speech to the legates, glorified the Roman 
chair as the most brilliant and resplendent sun. The preacher on 
Ascension Day, 1551, put Pope Julius III. on the same level as St. 
Peter. “Is Julius,” he exclaimed, “less than Peter in dignity and 
plenitude of power? No; not if all the Antichrists and all the 
phalanx of the devil were to say so!” After fumigating with incense 
the legates and presidents, addressing the Protestants, this inspired 
orator cried out, “ Do you not see as many stars as there are prelates P 
Take care that the deceitfulness of your sins does not make you 
fools!” With Pharisaic arrogance he continued, “ Has your counte- 
nance become like the face of a harlot? Awake from your sleep! 
Arise from the dead! despair not of the possibility of conversion : 
that which is impossible with men is possible with God.” After 
_ recommending the sanctifying power of the Papacy, he exclaimed, 
“Oh, Luther! oh, icolampadius! oh, Bucer! oh, mud and filth! 
why do ye appear before the Lord like Theudas and Judas? Are ye 
not, according to the sentence of the Lord, thieves and robbers? Do 
ye not fear the chastisement of the leprous sister of Moses, or the 
judgment of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram? By what furies are ye 
infected that ye trouble and persecute the Church of God and the 
vicar of Christ?” He concludes by exhorting the Fathers of the 
Council “to abhor Luther, and all the other disciples of Lucifer, as 
they would abhor Cain, Simon Magus, and Arius,” 

A less vehement, but a more ingenious speech was delivered by 
Professor Paul Passota in 1551. The professor was proving the 
natural necessity for both Papal and Imperial power. He wished to 
show that the number fwo was expressed in the whole order of the 
world, especially of the Christian world. God, he said, had created. 
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heaven and earth; the sun and moon; Adam, and Eve; the soul and 
the body. He gave two commands: love to God, and love to one’s 
neighbour. He revealed Himself in two Testaments : the Old and the 
New. ‘ We see,” said the professor, “how Christ, from His birth to 
His ascension, has sanctified the number two. . Two animals breathe 
upon Him in the stable: the ox and the ass—that is, the Pope and 
the Emperor. Between two robbers He was suspended on the cross!” 
The Fathers of the Council were reconciled to this not very flattering 
comparison by the additional parallels of the two keys and the two 
swords, with some more of a like nature. The prevailing doctrine at 
Trent was that without union with the Pope salvation for no one was 
to be found. This was set forth in many ways, but especially by the 
comparison of Noah’s ark, of which, indeed, Jerome had already , 
discoursed, but in a different sense. Not only was there no salvation 
for men without the Pope, but it was said at Trent that beasts, plants, _ 
and minerals must perish if the Roman chair does not stand. 
Ambrosius Catharinus entreated the members of the Council not to 
raise themselves above the vicar of Christ, for whoever was not in 
agreement with this head was excluded from the body of Christ, and 
was a member of Satan. They must choose between the Pope and 
the devil. The Spanish theologian, Petrus Fontidonius, said that _ 
the Roman chair is the only pillar of the Church, without which the | 
whole building would fall to pieces; the torch with whose extinction © 
all would be covered with the darkness of heresy and error. All 
power, therefore, was to be employed in defence of this chair. 
Another Spaniard, Joannes Villetanus, improves on this. In a 
sermon on Whitsunday, 1563, he said that Peter, before the sending 
of the Holy Ghost, had himself “ex cathedra” announced his own 
authority ; so that the Holy Ghost, of whose presence in the Council 
there were grave doubts, was not required, so long as they had the 
presence of the Papal legates. Towards the conclusion of the Council 
the Pope-fever became worse. On the festival of Peter and Paul, 
1563, Gasparo Cardillo preached openly that the Pope was a “ mortal 
god.” Now the end had come; the other extreme was reached. 
Involuntarily we remember the words of Blumauer, ‘“ One stèp more, 
` and I would have trodden upon nothing.” A “mortal god” is 
nothing. 

The Council of Trent, it may be said justly, and not Luther, 
destroyed the Church. And yet for three centuries this Council has 
been the Magna Charta of Roman Catholicism, from whose con- 
clusions no orthodox theologian could or dare dissent. And just for 
that reason it is also the charter of the division of the Church and. 
the German nation, ahd therefore it is to-day the chief cause of the 
continuation of that injurious separation. All the efforts at recon- 
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ciliation on the part of the most learned and thoughtful men are 
foundered on this ro¢k which Rome has erected as a bulwark of the 
Catholic Church, -by which Bible and Fathers are to be interpreted, 
and all men.and mations. guided. And on this rock all such efforts 
at reconciliation in the future will be wrecked, so long as Trent.is to 
be the rule of faith for Catholics, and.sé long as they continue in the 
unscientific and-unchristian imagination that the world, to use a pro- 
verbial expression, is there nailed up with boards.. And so it is; but 
it is only a wall of boards which must be dashed to pieces by genuine - 
Catholicism, to which Christianity, fatherland, and freedom of science 
are of more value than a dead system of human dogmas, which had 
their origin in the lust for power. No lighthouse illumining the 
night shall thereby be destroyed, but only a brittle, frail building 
which obstructs the view, and intercepts the currents of air. 
‘Catholicism thereby will lose nothing in its relation to Protestantism. 
‘One reproach less will be made against Protestantism, and one which 
is certainly no reproach—that of departing from the symbols of the 
Reformation. But this is no real apostacy, and Protestantism, I am 
sure, will never reproach Catholicism with departing from Trent. 
Tt is only the renunciation of an unchristian clinging to the word of 
man ; the recognition of the necessity of an incessant and ‘uninter- 
_Tupted striving after a purer conception of the truth, in accordance 
. with that continually advancing education of men which is carried 
on under the invisible guidance of the. all-embracing Spirit of God. 
There is not to-day in Germany a single Protestant theologian who 
acknowledges the absolute authority of the symbolic books. This is 
true Christian progress, and must be imitated by German Catholicism 
in regard to the decrees of Trent. This is thé course for the Catholic 
Church of Germany if it wishes to break with Ultramontanism, and to 
work at once for the true interests of Christianity and of fatherland. 
The doctrine of Trent greatly needs revision. Allowance must be 
made for the general condition of education at that time, and the 
political circumstances of the world. The Council had its origin in 
a spirit of opposition and avowed defiance, besides hostility to German 
Protestantism. Its decisions were not the resulf of undisturbed 
scientific reflection, nor the expression of the mind of the Christian 
community. They were due to the spirit of a party in a higher degree 
than the older Protestant Confessions, which had at least the German 
spirit, and sought to preserve the unity of the Church. The same 
cannot be said of the decrees of Trent. Moreover, the Tridentine - 
` Fathers did not understand the Protestant doctrine of that time. They 
distorted it sadly, as may be seen from what we have already said 
of their representation of the Protestant doctrine concerning good 
works, the necessity of which Protestants were reproached with 
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denying. The Council regarded Protestantism as a heresy like one 
of the heresies of the Middle Ages, which had found its expression 
in their day with Luther as formerly it had done with Huss in 
Bohemia. ‘That it was a war of principles no one ever dreamed. 
-. At the conclusion of the Council the great majority of the members 
‘were conscious that Germany was lost to the Papacy, and they were 
content that it should be so. The proceedings of the Council had not 
been calculated to win German sympathies; on the contrary, the cause 
of the Reformation increased so rapidly that at the close of the Council 
not a tenth of the German people were Catholics. The Fathers of 
the Council did not see that they only had themselves to blame, and 
so they began to insult the Germans with still greater insolence. On 
November 22, 1562, it was said in a sermon: “How many princes, 
seduced by the evil beast, have left Rome and abandoned themselves 
to the venereal harlot who poisons all with the cup of her fornica- 
tions!” On May 24, 1562, Petrus Fontidonius urged that the sen- 
tence of condemnation on Germany should be pronounced with all 
haste, “lest-the German heretics, not a little afraid of this judgment, 
might disperse the Council, and so Christianity come to an end.” On 
March 14, 1563, the Spanish hermit, Christopher Sanctotisius, declares 
that the Germans, beyond all doubt, would fall into the slavery of . 
the “Turks because of their apostacy from the Pope, in the same 
way as the Greeks had done.” This the Fathers would have liked 
for their own justification. There was less said about giving assist- 
ance than there had been in relation to the Greeks. But should the 
Turks fail to subdue the Germans, there was yet hope. On November’ 
11, 1563, the Bishop of Atrebate said in a speech : “ Yet surely there 
will be found in the camp of David brave men of rare and uncom- 
mon virtue and of excellent knowledge, who with the greatest success 
can demolish the citadel of the Jebusites with the lame and the blind, 
that is to say, all the hiding-places of the heretics.” These brave 
and well-armed men were the Jesuits, who had just made their appear- 
ance. They took upon themselves the warfare against Protestants 
and all reasonable Catholics, and they have continued the conflict for 
three hundred years. At the present hour they are fighting the last 
and most determined battle against all modern, especially all German, 
culture. The entire Episcopate has fettered its hands by a unanimous 
and perfectly unlimited submission by oath to Trent. But how many 
of these gentlemen have ever studied the inner history and the cha- 
- racter of this Council ? Such a study is very dangerous for a believing 
“Catholic. All the literature concerning Trent, about fifty works, is on 
the Roman “Index,” with the séle exception of the work of Pallavicini, 
from whom sincere criticism is not to be expected. Yet atthe present 
time there is a great want of a “ genuine” history of this Council, as 
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was even recently said by a Roman theologian.* The learned P. Theiner 
has for many years been collecting materials for this object. He has 
already collected enough for eight volumes, but, like his. brother ` 
Oratorian, Calenzio, he confesses with the deepest regret that hitherto 
the devices of the Jesuits have frustrated the publication of his work. 
Can there be found in the whole history of the world another instance 
of a like secrecy in a ‘matter which, from its nature and character, 
ought to have the greatest possible publicity? In the territory of 
religion, more than any other, every man should be subject to exa- 
mination. Every Catholic priest for the last three hundred years has 
had to swear by this Council, and yet the Curia by every possible means 
keeps its history a secret. Dr. Déllinger, my much-esteemed master 
during his visit to Rome, pointed out publicly the necessity of pub- 
lishing the original documents concerning the Council of Trent. But 
who is Déllinger compared with the gentlemen of the Curia? His 
pamphlet went direct to the waste-paper basket. Regard for the . 
religious conscience or for truth does not affect them. They simply 
want to rule; whatever opposes this will be suppressed, falsified, or 
destroyed. That it will be the same with the present Council is 
already evident. In the space allowed for an article in this Review 
it is only possible to bring forward a few prominent points, but I 
hope they are sufficient to enable sincere Catholics to form a right 
judgment concerning the spirit of the important Council of Trent. 

; ÅLOYsIUS PICHLER. 


* The ‘Oratorian Calenzio, “ Exame delle opere sulla storia del concilio di Trento. 
Roma.” 1869. Prefaco, p. 11. 
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THE GREAT DUEL: . 


ITS TRUE MEANING AND ISSUES. 


- endeavouring to estimate correctly the claims and purposes of 

the two combatants who are now fighting out their tremendous 
duel on the soil of France, in measuring their obligations and their 
rights, and awarding, so far as we can, to each his own share of 
blame or acquittal, it is necessary- at the outset to put aside all 
irrelevant and unessential considerations, and. not to suffer either our’ 
sympathies, our wishes, or our fears to confuse our judicial percep- 
tions of the truth. Personal sympathies and antipathies have nothing 
to say in questions of right and wrong. Personal hopes of good or 
dread of evil, whether national or individual, must not be permitted 
to distort, or suppress, or exaggerate indisputable facts. Neither the 
groans nor the anguish of the sufferer, nor even his irrelevant excel- 
Yences, must blind us to his moral faults or his actual offences; nor 
should the harsh severity of retributive justice, however unrelenting, 
tempt us to deny that it is justice after all. We may admit that,.as 
individuals, the French are singularly agreeable, and often loveable, 
and the Prussians ungenial and hard. We may be more susceptible 
to cosmopolitan than to patriotic considerations ; we may, like Jacoby 
and Garibaldi, feel our hearts beat at the mere dream of a Universal 
Republic, and regard foreign democrats as nearer and dearer than 
home monarchists or nobles; we may be essentially aristocratic and 
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anti-popular in all our tastes and predilections ; we may regard the 
vague aspirations of nationality as more sacred and fascinating than 
any others; we may have the strongest preference for the Celtic or 
‘the Teutonic type of intellect and character. But all these senti- 
ments are utterly apart from the questions—Which party is clearly 
right and which grievously wrong in the present quarrel? What are 
the victors justified in demanding, and what ought the vanquished. ` 
frankly to concede? And what, for the best interests of Europe, as 
well as of the combatants themselves, ought we to desire as the issue 
of the strife? Thus much, at least, may be asked from controver- 
sialists on the two sides, if it cannot be expected from the combatants 
themselves—That they shall candidly recognise indisputable facts, 
and frankly admit the legitimate inferences deducible therefrom. 
Among those facts which it is idle to palliate or deny are the 
historical antecedents of Prussia. They are not altogether creditable, 
and they are not particularly reassuring. For nearly two centuries 
the rulers of Prussia have pursued a career of aggrandisement, 
curiously persistent, nearly always successful, and unscrupulous with- 
out precedent or parallel, except in the brigand-like encroachments 
of Napoleon the Great. She has steadily enriched herself and 
extended her boundaries at the cost of every neighbouring State, 
usually by war and foray, sometimes by diplomacy and intrigue, always 
choosing her moment with a sagacity unchecked by shame or pity, 
and clinging to her conquests or her spoil with the tenacity of a bull- 
dog. o She has always been parsimonious, even to niggardliness ; ‘and 
her chiefs have therefore been generally rich enough to take prompt 
advantage of any sudden opportunity for the acquisition of territory 
or of power. She has usually been as hard and ruthless to her own 
people as to surrounding nations, and thus they have never grown. 
either enervated by luxury or demoralized by administrative corrup- 
tion. She has pursued her aim with that patient, unswerving, cold, 
vigilant consistency, which in the end tires out or wears through 
every obstacle. She has despoiled enemies and allies without par- 
tiality or predilection. By these means she has risen from being a 
small, poor, second-rate principality at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, to being the first military power in Europe before the close 
of the nineteenth; and a few years more will probably see her ` 
monarch the Emperor, and virtual, if not nominal ‘and absolute, 
wielder of all the forees—moral, material, and warlike—of a nation 
or confederacy of forty millions of the finest people in Europe. _ At 
one epoch she robbed Austria and Poland. She came out of the wars 
with Napoleon bleeding and suffering indeed, but enlarged, regene- 
rated, and mightier than ever, and recognised as one of the. five great 
powers of Europe. She then put herself at the head of that stirring, 
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prolific, invigorating idea of a united Germany, the magic and future 
triumph of which she alone had the sagacity to discern in time; 
and in the might of that idea she despoiled Denmark and humbled 
Austria, without either compassion for the weak or deference for the 
strong; and, as a final stroke, she absorbed Hanover and a multitude 
of smaller States, and has now virtually, and we may assume defini- 
tively; reached the secure hegemony of the new German nation she 
has created. 

. It is undeniable that in all this there is enough to excite the 
gravest uneasiness in the minds of all European statesmen, and to 
make, them watch the new champion with vigilant mistrust. Certainly 
there is nothing in her past to reassure us as to the future. She has 
been in the main the same under all rulers and all ministers—under 
a Parliamentary as under an Autocratic régime. Nominally consti- 
tutional, with an elected Chamber and a broad basis for elections, the 
sovereign has yet been able to impose his will upon the nation ; and 
the Liberal party, intelligent, resolute, and numerous as it was, has 
proved powerless to control him, or, probably, in consideration of the 
object he put forward or really had in view, thought it wise or 
patriotic to waive all opposition for a time—feeling that the unity of 
Germany was, at present at least, a paramount and more pressing 
purpose than the ascendency of liberal doctrines or individual freedom. 
Neither is it possible to disguise from ourselves that the virulent 
passions excited by conflict, and the acquisitive passions stimulated 
by success, are beginning their usual and apparently inevitable work 

- of demoralization on the German people. The high-minded and 
single-minded purity of purpose with which, on the part of- the 
majority of the nation at least, this war was entered upon, has 
suffered notable impairment. The popular pride has been inflated— 
as well it may; and the popular pretensions are increasing in their 
scope, and deplorably receding in their equity. Influential organs 
and eminent publicists are putting forward claims redolent rather 
of inflamed imaginations than of sober justice or political necessity. 
The army, too—though we beliéve most charges brought against it 
to be false, and: nearly all to be exaggerated—appears to be falling 
off from that unusually rigid standard of consideration for non-com- 
batants and of tenderness to the vanquished with which it set out. 
‘Conflict .exaspérates even the gentlest natures—and the Prussians 
are not exactly gentle. The habit of living on the conquered can 

- Scarcely fail to ‘foster that hard insolence of demeanour for which 

> Prussian. officials, and especially military officials, have.long been 
noted. All this, we confess, makes us most anxious for the termina- 
tion of the-conflict, and ‘not too confident even that its termination will 
` bring abot a.speedy.return to better feelings and soberer thoughts. 
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At the same time there is much to reassure us against what so many 
are beginning to dread—viz., the upsptinging of a lust of conquest 
on the part of Germany, scarcely less immoral dnd notat all less 


formidable than that which has so long made France the pest and - 


scourge of Europe. We need not fancy that there are moral 
elements in the Teutonic character which exempt it from the love 
of power common to all powerful nations, but'we think that among’ 
Germans this passion will exist under certain specific modifications, 
and show itself rather as the pride of grandeur than the thirst for 
domination. It will be rather self-contained and self-worshipping 
than encroaching or acquisitive. The race has a definite ideal before 
its eyes; it will be restless and probably aggressive till that idea has 
got realised ; it may then, and we trust will, repose contented with 
the completion of its purpose. German ambition and German dreams 
are, we incline to think, intrinsically different from French ones. 
The first yearn for completeness and unity at home: the second for 
a dictatorial empire abroad. The former, therefore, are limited and 
specific ; the latter are in their essence unbounded and insatiable. 
The Teutonic. aim and idea is the gathering together and: fusing into 
one great nation all the scattered and divided fragments of the 
Fatherland,—of making the nation co-extensive with the race. ; 
Some,-no doubt, give too loose and wide an interpretation to «this 
idea, and would extend its. practicable application to a degree which 
neither right nor logic would warrant. But the conception itself is 
clear and definite enough, and certainly not illegitimate nor ignoble. 
We do not-believe that—as yet at least, and on the whole—the 
people or their leaders, whether thinkers, statesmen, or poets, desire 
to conquer, rule, or dictate to, States and races alien to the genuine 
Teutonic stock ; or would seek for that stock anything beyond ample 
scope for its development, and free outlets for its industry ;—an 
ambition and a claim that might lead it far, no doubt, but still must 
be admitted to be far less menacing to the peace of Europe, and far 


more defensible in its character than the vague, greedy, illimitable . 
Gallic thirst for territory, influence, and dominion, We believe, - 


moreover, that the moral sense of the German people, is higher,” 
clearer, and more active than that of France; that .a, distinctly 
unjust and aggressive war would never be popular in Germany, and + 
would be emphatically condemned by that substantial and, educated * 
public opinion to which dynastic and warrior ambition must -bow at 
last, especially in a nation essentially intellectual and: Gultivated. 


Then the military system of Germany is not favourable tovaggres- ° 


sive warfare. The army, it is true, national as it is,insits basis and 

character, is, from the very perfection and pechliarity of its-recently 

modified organization, a tremendous weapon in. ‘théyhands of an 
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ambitious monarch or an unscrupulous statesman, and an unpopular 
war might, possibly enough, be undertaken. But we greatly ques- 
tion whether it could be carried on with any zeal or ardour, or 
would last long. And certain it is that nothing short of an almost 
universal and highly-strung enthusiasm pervading all ranks and 
classes, even though wielded by the stern resolution of Bismarck, 
and the wonderful strategic genius of Moltke, could ever achieve 
such successes as have marked the present conflict. Those who 
argue from the campaign of 1870, and draw thence the conclusion of 
the irresistible might and supremacy of Prussian armies per se, are 
basing a general inference on very inadequate premises. The cir- 
cumstances of that campaign have been altogether exceptional. 
Never again, probably, can such a number of convergent causes of 
success be expected to meet together. All the military and political 
genius on the one side; all the military and. political imbecility on 
the other. In France corruption, indolence, conceit, luxury, and 
incapacity ; rottenness in every department of civil and military 
administration; a government which had no real root in the affec- 
tions of the people, and was abhorred by all the educated classes in 
the nation; a cause hopelessly unjust, which could claim no approval, 
and could arouse only the worst and lowest passions in its favour ; 
and an army of which the soldiers had no respect for or confidence 
_ in their chiefs, and the officers no control over their men. On the 
other side, a cause which enlisted all the best feelings and the most 
stimulating associations of the whole people, as well as their angriest 
-passions ; the vehement and unanimous uprising of an exasperated 
nation; an iron organization, which combined all capacities in one 
resistless whole; hardy habits, mutual confidence, and a readiness 
for any efforts and any sacrifices. Such a marvellous concurrence of 
all the elements of victory with all the causes of defeat can scarcely, 
without 4 miracle, occur again. But the essential point to notice is 
that in Germany, by the very conditions of its military system, a 
great war and a long war involves such a terrible disturbance of 
every social arrangement, carries such individual and universal 
distress into every household, so deranges every career, professional 
or industrial. alike, so paralyses commerce and manufacturing pro- 
ductiveness, as to be not only ruinously costly in the end, but to be 
supportable only by the strongest enthusiasm and the most general 
unanimity of sentiment. In a patriotic war in Germany the nation 
would be unanimous and irresistible ; a dynastic or purely aggressive 
war, one for selfish or aggrandising objects, would be almost impos- 
sible, or,.if possible, would call forth only half the nation’s strength. 
In no other country in Europe is a war so felt and realised and 
brought home to.every household. In no other country does war 
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bring with it such dreadful disorganization of all social life—such a 
rupture of pursuits and prospects for the young, such an interruption 
of peace and comfort to the old. 

But there are some remaining considerations, of minor weight, no 
doubt, but still not without their influence, which make us dread 
German ambition less than the vast power put forth in this campaign 
might otherwise suggest. We must indicate them very briefly. In 
the first place, the personnel of Prussian statesmen must be largely 
altered ere many years are passed. Moltke is an old man, Bismarck 
is not immortal, and so far as is yet known, has no analogue—no 
kindred spirit on whom his mantle will descend. The king, essen- 
tially a soldier, and the head and soul of the military party, with no 
ideas beyond those of piety and war, with neither a cultivated nor a 
very sound intelligence, will shortly be succeeded by a prince of an 
altogether different type, and endowed with far wider and more 
enlightened views of what constitutes the true grandeur of a nation. 
Under him we may reasonably hope that Germany will devote her 
energies rather to consolidation than to conquest. In the second 
place, it is nearly certain that the Liberal party in Prussia, which 
for so many years carried on a struggle with Bismarck and the 
squireen classes for a more constitutional régime, but which has 
been in abeyance since the war with Denmark, will renew its old 
efforts with more tranquil times, and with the accomplishment of the 
national dream of unification, which even Liberals deemed more 
essential, or at least more urgent, than their special party aims. 
And, thirdly, these Liberals, who represent the really progressive and 
intellectual life of Prussia, will, we expect, find themselves powerfully 
reinforced by the amalgamation into the North German Confedera- . 
tion of the Southern States. The South Germans will introduce a 
modifying and softening element—features at once milder, wider, 
more genial, and more intellectual,— into the harsh, narrow, martinet- 
like character of the Prussians ; and at one and the same time render 
Prussian conquests more unlikely to come, and less ‘intolerable if they 
do come. If in time the Austrian Germans should also join their 
brethren in one grand union, we may fairly hope, ‘that the more 
genial and sympathetic elements of the Teutonic race will gradually 
predominate over the sterner and harder ones, which “now make 
Prussians so generally detested, in spite of their "sterling and. onan y 
admirable qualities. a ee a 

Let us turn to France., And here I must say at tho outset that, ; 
of all the positions taken by herself and her advocates ‘from the , 
beginning of July to the end of November, at Which wê are now 
arrived, not one appears to me for an instant tenable. Of,all the _ 
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pleas put forward in her behalf, not one will bear five minutes’ 
cross-examination in the witness-box. First, we are told that this 
war was in no sense a national war, either in its inception or its 
reception ; that it was especially an Imperial enterprise, undertaken 
against the will of the nation, for the selfish and separate interests of 
the Imperial dynasty; that with the fall of the Empire its purpose 
was over, its guilt atoned for, the risk of its renewal removed. I take 
leave to say that this is a mere piece of special pleading, worthy only 
of a Parliamentary debate or a hustings declamation, and possessing 
barely plausibility or foundation enough to float it even for such 
brief hour. True, the moment and the pretext for the war were 
chosen by the Emperor and his court, and chosen with strangest 
infelicity ; but the object it aimed at and the pretensions it expressed. 
were intensely and rootedly national; and it was to recover the popu- 
larity lost by the imputed supineness and failures of his foreign 
policy that it was undertaken. True, the declaration of war was 
denounced by M. Thiers and his friends, but expressly on the ground, 
not that the purpose was illegitimate or the attack unjust, but that 
the time was inauspicious and the army unprepared. M. Thiers not 
only maintained the very claim the war was waged in order to 
make good, but only a short time previously he had assailed the 
Government in his most vigorous style for having suffered Prussia 
to grow great without interfering by force of arms to keep her down, 
or securing for France some equivalent increase of territory. True, 
the Republican Opposition in the Chamber set their faces actively 
against the war, but not as foes to war in the abstract, still less to war 
for the aggrandisement of their country. They opposed it because, 
if. successful—as they, like most Frenchmen, expected—it would 
have placed the Emperor on a pinnacle of prosperity and power from 
` which they could not hope to dislodge him. Witness poor Prevost 
Paradol’s bitter and premature end, and the cause alleged for it by 
those who knew him best. Witness, again, the first circular of 
Jules Favre, who, acknowledging the popularity of the war, took 
. credit to himself and -his friends for opposing it in spite of that 
popularity, and losing their own popularity thereby. True, 
once more, the reports of the prefects recently published represent 
: the. idea of war as unwelcome among the peasantry and in the 
: provinces generally. War, we admit, never is welcome with the 
rural class; for it increases the blood-tax, which they chiefly pay, 
_ takes them from the fields they love, and menaces their modest gains. 
Peasants, it is-true, are seldom clamorous for glory or greatly inte- 
. rested in any political controversies ; but it must never be forgotten 
that it was upon the adhesion of these classes that Louis Napoleon’s 
throne was primarily and chiefly based; that three times they had 
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proclaimed this adhesion in the most signal fashion; and that his’ 
chief claim upon their confidence and popularity was his name,—his 
pretension to be the heir and representative of that pestilent tyrant, 
the tenacious hold of whose name upon the imagination of France, 
and especially of ignorant F rance, is due to his conquests and his 
glory. | . , 

But what do’ We mean when we speak of the “nation,” —of 
“national” wishes, “ national” temper, “national” decisions ? 
What, in fact, for all practical purposes, and especially in matters 
connected with foreign policy, constitutes THE NATION ? Clearly not 
the silent, sluggish, inactive masses, who are the pawns of the great 
game, to be counted with as numbers and as human materials, but 
possessing no opinions and exercising no initiative. The nation, in 
Fraiice asin all other countries, politically regarded, consists of those 
who guide the nation’s thought, who determine the nation’s action, 
who colour the nation’s character; of the orators who arouse its 
passions, the‘writers who stimulate or represent its intelligence, the 
men of science or art who illustrate its name; of the ministers who 
tule it, of the Chambers (Where a constitution exists), of the wealthy 
‘and conimercial classes who can make their wishes felt, of the army 
where it is not a mere machine, of the priesthood who wield the: 
ignorant and superstitious, of the artizan population of the towns 
where their intellect has been :awakened and exercised ‘on public 
intérésts as it has been in the great cities of Fraice, and, last not 
least, of the bourgeoisie. Ina word, the nation consists of its active 
.and outspeaking, not of its passive and inarticulate class. N ow, who’ 
can deny that of these active classes, ‘of what we may term the poli- 
tical and practically operative portion of the people—of the Govern- 

_ ment, the Parliamentarians, the influential literary men, the army, ` 

" and the artizans—the favourite-and predominating ideas have not +- 
always been the military ahd political supremacy of France, the 
extension of ‘her boundaries, her dictatorial position ‘in “Europe? 
Have they not all, with one consent, and without ‘distinction of | 
party, constantly upheld the most extreme pretensions ofthe counitry-* ~ 
—her claim to be the foremost of European States ; to reseñt asa ` 
distinct injury and menace to her position the growth; consolidation, 

and enrichment of: surrounding nations ;*to consider ‘hérsélf insulted - 

if any political action was anywhere ‘taken, if any tig was:chosen, * 

or any constitution changed, or any alliance formed; „without her i 
leave ? Have they not always fretted against the-boundaries' assigned es 
her in 1815—or, ‘indeed, against boundaries at all’? “Havé they not- `“: 
all, by common consent, striven to keep’contiguous States weak and © 
disunited ? Did they not nearly all disapprove’ of the Emperor's 
proceedings which eventually led to the unification of Italy—a dis- 
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approval barely silenced by the hush-money of- Savoy and Nice? 
Was it not the bitterest indictment against the Emperor that he had 
failed to prevent the aggrandisement of Prussia and the progressive 
consolidation of Germany? And was it not the consciousness of this 
that made him seize upon so miserable a pretext as the Hohenzollern 
candidature with such indefensible tenacity ? In a word, have not 
all classes and parties which can be said to have a sentient or active 
existence at all—priests, Orleanists, deputies, Imperialists, historians, 
statesmen, orators, the army, the rémuant population of the cities— 
been, as a rule and for a long series of years, unanimous in support, 
not of this precise war perhaps, but of the doctrines, desires, objects, 
and pretensions of which this war was simply the condensed expression. 
and the logical and inevitable outcome ?* 


= Tt seems superfluous to adduce specific proofs of a general allegation which can. 
scarcely meet with serious denial. Mr. Carlyle’s letter to the Times of Friday the 18th 
November, shows conclusively what an evil neighbour France has been to ‘Germany for 
nearly 400 years. All readers of history know what a persistent spirit of universal 
aggression and dictation set in with the ministry of Richelieu and the reign of 
Louis XIV. Of the Napoleonic pretensions to enable France to give law to Europe we 
need not speak. The details given in Lord Palmerston’s letters of the negotiations in 
1831 and 1840, prove only too clearly that, under the Orleanists and the Peace Monarch 
par excellence, the encroaching and dictatorial spirit of the nation was as rampant and 
ingrained as ever. The whole life of M. Thiers—an eminently representative man, a 
pica] Frenchman—all his writings, all his speeches, every action of his-ministerial 
career, have been inspired by this spirit, and have breathed this pretension\—the pre- 
tension, I mean, that France’s voice ought to be, and must be made, paramount in 
determining all political and international arrangements, and that no other nation must 
be suffered to grow strong lest France should grow relatively weak. . S 


Precisely the same views were known to be held by the unfortunate Prevost-Paradol, ` 


also a leading spirit among the better class of Frenchmen, and appear in every page of 
the last melancholy chapter of his “ France Nouvelle.’ He warns his countrymen in 
-the most solemn manner that the unity of Germany, if once accomplished, is the fall and 
‘ humiliation of France; that talent, literature, the graces and the pleasures of existence, 
may still remain to her; but that life, power, splendour, and glory will be gone. ` ‘ Que 
Yunion de P Allemagne en un seul état s’achéve en face de la France inactive ou malgré 
la France vaincue, “C’est d'une façon ou de Pautre 7 irrevocable déchéance de la grandeur 
francaise.” . i } “La France disparaîtra de la scène politique... '. Il n’y a pas de 


milieu pour une nation qui a connu la grandeur et la gloire entre „le maintien de son’ 


ancien prestige et la complète impuissance.” Everywhere the same idea—that great- 

nes$ has'‘no sential life—that all is comparative and nothing positive. 
“One more quotation’ a Pappui :— 

“Tt is hardly necessary to remark that if any portion of French public opinion exists 
which is characterized by liberal moderation, by discretion, by good sense, and the 
absence of any savour of ‘chauvinism,’ it is to be found represented in the Rebue des 
Deus Mondes. Nevertheless, here is a passage from the ‘ Chronique de la Quinzaine’ 
of the Revue.of the Ist of August, 1866, immediately after Sadowa, which may be held 
to set forth the opinions of the most reasonable and least aggressive portion of the 
French nation :— l 

“ The Great Frederick (of Prussia) perfectly comprehended that the expansive force 
of France was turnéd to the side of Germany. ‘ France,” said he, “is bounded on the 
west by the Pyrenees, which separate it from Spain and form a barrier which nature 
herself has placéd there. The ocean serves as 2 boundary on the north of France; the 
AModiversanictrt and the Alps on the south. But on the east France has no other limits 
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Remembering all this, we see now why Count Bismarck was 
warranted in treating as futile, and almost audaciously insincere, 
M. Jules Favre’s demand that the German army should retire, and 
declare their grievance removed and their quarrel over, as soon as the 
Imperial dynasty had fallen. But there were many other reasons 
why Germany should decline to lay down her arms with her work 
only half done. Her object’was not merely to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Napoleon, alleged to be not: the choice of France, but a 
tyranny that weighed her down :—that was the business of French- 
men, not of Germans. It was needful for her not only to repel this 
attack, but to guard against future ones. The desire for territorial 
- aggrandizement was perennial on the part of France ;—must the 
peril.of Germany be perennial tooP Must she always be forced to 
stand, sword in hand, upon an indefensible and menaced frontier, wait- 
ing till her embarrassment should become her neighbour’s oppor- 
tunity? The warnings of the past made her feel the absolute need 
of somé security for the future. The F oreign Minister of a day 
assured the Chancellor of the Confederation that Germany need fear 
no aggression now, since France was republican, and republicans 
‘were never warlike, dictatorial, or encroaching. Bismarck ‘might 
have asked what pages of history gave them this flattering character. 
Of the only two French republics he had read of, one had overrun 
half Europe, and the other had crushed the nascent liberties of 
Rome. But he merely pointed out that the present Republican 
Government, itself so insecure, could offer him no guarantee. It 
was precarious and transient; whereas the peace he wanted must be’ 
permanent and assured. France notoriously was not republican, nor, 
Paris either ;—and the Republic would pass away with the first 
national assembly that met to decide the future form of government 
—or, at all events, with the first crisis that called forth a genuine 
and combined expression of the nation’s will. Geo. Jn te Sy 

Bismarck had yet another reason for rendering the Germany victory 


than those of its own moderation and justice. Alsace and Lorraine, dismembered from 
the Empire, have carried to the Rhine the frontier line of the domination of France.” 
That this, the only side on which, according to Frederick, we are not suffocated by the 
obstacle of a natural barrier, should be closed upon us by the mass of an enormous State, is 
a fact so contrary to all our national existence, and to the natural constitution of France, that 
it is impossible that French bosoms should not be oppressed by it.’ 

“The italicizing is my own. And surely the words are remarkable enough to deserve 
being underlined. England has to endure being ‘suffocated’ by ocean all round her , 
Italy is equally shut in by the Alps; Spain by the Pyrenees. But France, like a steam 
boiler, must have an open valve—must have the means of expansion. 

‘To enable the English reader to estimate the full force of this very remarkable- 
passage, as showing definitely that not the Emperor. only but France wanted war against 
the State which with its mass was: closing her only open frontier, it may be as well to 
remind some readers that the Revue is, and always was, anything but Imperial in its 
sympathies. ‘ . ys eT. 
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as complete and signal as possible, for doing his work so thoroughly 
that it should never have to be done again, for so forcing the French ` 
_ to feel, and realise, and remember their defeat, that they should not 
for long years to come be tempted to appeal to arms or to renew 
aggression. He knew better than most men what this war had cost 
Germany, what frightful loss of life, what ruinous social and indus- 
trial disorganization. He knew, too, by what astounding efforts— 
efforts not easily repeated and not long sustainable—victory had 
been assured. He knew, moreover, how easily the result might have 
been widely different, how improbable it was that victory so signal or 
so immediate should crown German arms in any future conflict. If 
the Emperor of the French had either been, or possessed, a genius 
for war; if his army had been as numerous, and his military organi- 
zation as efficient, as nearly every one believed; if his-character had 
not been naturally slow-and undecided, and his vigour impaired by 
disease and age; if he had not hesitated, or been forced to hesitate, at 
the first critical moments of the campaign ; if, in a word, such a com- 
bination of disastrous influences had not paralysed the normal genius 
of France, the ultimate issue of the war might perhaps not have been 
reversed, but the war would have been fought on German soil, the 
conflict would have been incomparably longer and fiercer, and the 
victory, if gained, would have been far less complete. It might 
easily have been a drawn game, or an indecisive duel, to be renewed 
from time to time as opportunities favoured one side or-the other. On 
the next occasion Bismarck and Moltke might be dead, and have left 
no successors or analogues behind them. Statesmen and generals 
_ might have arisen in France the very opposite of the torpid Napoleon, 
the windy Gramont, or the incapable Lebeuf. The’ administration 
~ might have been purified, and the army remodelled and re-moralized, 
and the whole fortunes of the conflict changed. Never, again, we 
may feel confident, will Prussia win so signal or so quick a victory. 
Bismarck, therefore, was fully warranted in saying, “I will make 
peace only on such terms as will either secure me from having to 
fight again, or, if fight I must, will enable me to fight. with all the 
advantages I-have conquered now.” E i 

It is not easy to see what security, short of a better and more de- 
fensible frontier, defeated France could offer to victorious Germany. 
Let us look at one or two that have been suggested. A-large war 
indemnity? Nothing more futile or unreal could be named. In 
1815, France,’ exhausted by nearly twenty years’ campaigning, lay 
at the mercy of her outraged foes. They abstained from demanding 
any surrender of her old territory: they inflicted an enormous 
pecuniary fine ; they occupied many of her fortresses till it was paid. 
Yet within ‘seven years she marched an invading army across the 
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Pyrenees on the most flimsy and unwarrantable of dynastic pretexts. 
In these days a rich and industrious nation feels a money indemnity, 
however great, no more than a wealthy scapegrace, addicted to rough - 
practical jokes, feels a fine of five pounds. France would probably 
not really suffer under, scarcely even be conscious of, a mulct of 
a hundred millions sterling. She would borrow the money from 
capitalists at five per cent. She would add, that is, £5,000,000 

a year to the interest of her debt; and this sum, spread over forty 
millions of people, is just half-a-crown per head—or, say a shilling 
for the poor and ten shillings for the rich. But, practically, it would 
not even be this;—practically, it would be nothing at all. A 
moderate reduction in the standing army, a reasonable and easily- 
effected retrenchment in the enormous civil expenditure, such a 
degree of vigilance in the prevention of waste and corruption as a 
popular chamber would almost certainly exercise, might economise, 
not five millions, but nearer ten; and the war indemnity would thus 
be paid without the imposition or augmentation of a single tax, and 
without the abstraction of sixpence from the pocket of a single tax- 
payer. Would this be a penalty such as France deserves, or a lesson 
such as she is likely to remember ? 

“ But insist upon the dismantling of her eastern fortresses, and 
the reduction of her standing army to a fixed maximum, or perhaps 
even the abolition of the conscription.” A moment’s consideration 
will make clear the futility of every one of these suggestions. The 
world is fast coming round to the conviction that fortresses— 
i.e., fortified towns—are a great political and military mistake ; and 
entrenched camps, which will take their place, cannot be forbidden. 
Fortresses may be razed by treaty, but who can prevent their being 
rebuilt % The negotiator may make this reconstruction a casus belli, 
no doubt; but it is precisely the occurrence of these casus belli that 
treaties are designed to preclude. What comfort would it*be to 
Prussia that she would have aright to declare war again in case 
France should attempt to restore the fortifications of Metz? Far — 
better continue the war now. The same remark applies to the reduc- ` 
tion of the standing army. How else.is the negotiator to take care 
that the specified maximum is not exceeded, otherwise. than by 
making such transgression a casus belli? And how prevent France 
from’ taking example by Prussia, and making her whole’ people an 
available and trained army by short terms of enforced service? And 
again, how can one nation dictate to another the “repeal of this or 
that municipal law? Or how enforce such “dictation unless by 
prompt and constant hostilities? And as to demanding thè surrender 
of half the French fleet, as has been suggested, this might be a gain 
to Prussia, but to France it would be simply adding twenty millions 
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to her pecuniary mulct. So rich a nation would replace her iron- 
clads in five years, and never feel the cost. 

Nothing, therefore, remains except a rectification of the frontier ; 
and no one who looks at the map and studies the features of the 
country can fail to recognise how urgently this frontier needs recti- 
fication in the interest of the characteristically pacific, as against the 
characteristically aggressive, riverain. A river is now generally 
admitted to be about the very worst boundary a State can have. The 
line of the Vosges mountains, only a few miles to the west, is a 
_ natural frontier and a strong one. An irregular line drawn from 
Sarreguemines to near Monbeliard, includes a strip of territory 
actually bristling with fortresses, every one of which in French 
hands is a menace to the peace of Germany—Bitsche, Phalsbourg, 
Haguenau, Strasbourg, Schlestadt, Breisach, and Belfort. That the 
possession of this narrow district is essential to German security 
against the aggressions of her restless neighbours, has always been 
maintained by the first military authorities—and by none more 
explicitly than by the Duke of Wellington. On the 17th October, 
1814, he wrote :—* All the territories on the left bank of the Rhine 
should belong to one power only, and that power should be Prussia,” 
Now this very limited rectification of frontier is all that as yet 
Bismarck has insisted upon; and no one can pretend that under the 
circumstances the demand is not moderate in the extreme. What 
farther claims, after the conquest of France is complete, and the 
sacrifices and efforts of Germany to effect it have been indefinitely 
augmented, the victors may put forward, we cannot predict. ` To ask 
for Lorraine and Metz would, we think, be impolitic and harsh. 
Lorraine is eminently French, and Metz is so near Paris, that it 
would ‘be an unquestionable, even if a deserved, humiliation for 
France to yield it. In German hands it would be a perpetual irrita- 
tion, and could scarcely be a permanent possession.” Nor—and this 
is the great objection—is its cession necessary : its dismantling, 
perhaps, is. i : 

“« But,” argues the French Foreign-office, echoed by its spokesmen 
here, “to yield territory is humiliation and dishonour, and to hand 
over our reluctant fellow-countrymen to the conqueror as the price of 
peace would be cowardly and mean. It is as immoral to ask it as to 
submit.to it.” In reply we say: These pleas are simply indecent in 
the mouths of Frenchmen. To have to yield territory is, no doubt, 
humiliation to a powerful State; but it is no greater humiliation to 
France than it would have been to Germany ; it is a humiliation she 
has brought upon herself; it is a humiliation she desired to inflict 
upon her enemy, and.which it is righteous should recoil upon the 
ageressor. The loss of territory, Jules Favre alleges, would be loss 
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of prestige to France. Granted; but it is precisely this idea of 
French prestige which it is essential to the peace of Europe to have 
dissipated. As to dishonour, the dishonour lies in the original offence, 
not in the subsequent atonement; the dishonour was consummated 
on the day when France declared war for purposes of acquisition and. 
dictation; “Not that which goeth into a man defileth him, but that 
which cometh forth.” If France could now turn the scales against 
‘her, conqueror and end the war without a single sacrifice, her dis- 
honour would not be one whit the less. No doubt, too, it is a 
disgrace to have to transfer citizens as well as soil to a hostile State ; 
no doubt such a condition is harsh to enforce and painful to concede. . 
But France has no right to argue thus. France wanted to impose 
that very condition on her foe. Alsace is a part, and it is said a 
peculiarly attached part of France; Alsace, therefore, shared in the 
original crime of the French people—the sins of the Government 
are the sins of the nation. As to the condition being immoral and 
illegitimate, I reply that the plea amounts to this—that under no cir- 
cumstances must an oppressive and predatory State be weakened or 
curtailed ; that under no circumstances must the most flagrant and 
unprovoked attack be punished otherwise than by a fine. Now, is 
there any publicist or moralist who is prepared to maintain this 
thesis?. If not cadit guestio. And can any thesis be more distinctly 
fnischievous, more immoral, in the sense of fostering immorality? 
It simply means that the greatest of all crimes is to be atoned for by 
the slightest of all penalties. It offers the irresistible encouragement 
to every daring, ambitious, burglarious Power—‘“ Do anything you ` 
like; seize on any neighbour’s property; venture on the most 
desperate enterprises of spoliation. If you win, you augment your 
possessions ; if you fail, the worst that can happen to you is that you 
will have to draw a cheque upon your bankers. You can’t go wrong. 
Rothschild or Baring, London or Amsterdam, will find you the 
money at five per cent.” I confess it is to me simply inconceivable 
that any reflecting or respectable statesman or journalist should be 
found to endorse such an utterly untenable, shameless, and immoral: 
plea.* ts 


= The following quotation from the Pall Mall Gazette points out how the hardship of 
the condition might be softened to the immediate sufferers by the transfer :— 

“¢ But,’ we are reminded, ‘the condition involves the inadmissible transfer to another 
Government of a quarter óf a million of persons who wish to retain their former alle- 
giance. Granted; but, again, analyze this objectionable condition, and consider how 
casily its objectionable character might, if negotiators once began to treat in a reasona~ 
ble temper, be reduced to a minimum. Conditions may easily be conceived, and could 
probably have been obtained, which would wonderfully soften and mitigate even the 
hardship to a German people of becoming German citizens once more; and at all events 
the negotiators could have secured to every resident and proprietor the right of disposing 
of his property and removing himself within the new frontier ; of making his choice, in 
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“ But,” excited remonstrants exclaim, “is it possible that you have 
no admiration for the ‘heroic attitude’ of Paris, or the ‘sublime’ 
determination of the country ;—for the patriotism which spurns a 
peace purchased at the price of dismemberment ;—for the resolution 
which would rather die than submit to humiliating terms ;—for the: 
indomitable courage which refuses to accept even the most terrible 
' defeats as final and irreparable, and continues the conflict in every 
corner of the land, even when the prospect is absolutely hopeless ? 
Have you no compassion mingled with surprised respect for the noble 
spirit of self-sacrifice displayed by a luxurious and pleasure-loving 
capital prepared to endure the last miseries of famine and bombard- 
ment rather than treat while the enemy is at its gates?”—Yes: 
infinite compassion, but of respect or admiration not one faint pulsa- 
tion. Let us, at least on this side of the Channel, call things by 
. their right names, and decline to desecrate noble and spirit-stirring 
words by unfitting applications. We, here, have no excuse like our 
neighbours, either in temperament or in circumstances, for thus 
“ filling our belly with the east wind ”—to use a strong metaphor of 
the old Hebrew prophet. I can recognise nothing laudable or grand 
in what is inflated, unreal, and based upon falsehood and delusion. 
There is no courage, because there is no truth, in refusing to see 
and to accept indisputable facts because they are mortifying and dis- 
tressing,—rather, feeble vanity and want of genuine fortitude and: 
pluck. It is a spurious and limping patriotism that makes war to dis- 
member other countries, yet protests against its own dismemberment 
as horrible sacrilege and crime. To play a desperate and sinful game 
and then refuse to pay the stakes when lost, appears to me not noble 
but dishonest.. I see nothing “sublime” in Frenchmen shutting 
their eyes to the reality of each discomfiture, attributing every sur- 
render and defeat to treachery, and denouncing every unsuccessful 
general as a traitor or imbecile,—but rather something ineffably 
mean and unworthy. I can recognise nothing admirable in calling 
out countless multitudes to slaughter whom you can neither discipline 
nor arm, in ordering every village and open town to resist to the 
death at the cost of useless bloodshed and devastation, and in 


short, between a change of citizenship and a change of habitation, Now, what is thig 
virtually but the option which every year is forced by circumstances upon a quarter of 
a million.of British subjects, and a nearly equal number of Germans, who as emigrants 
have to seek their fortunes in America or Australia? What is it, in fact, but a similar 
expropriation, on a larger scale, to those which we, every one of us, have to submit to 
when our house or our estate is wanted for a railway or an embankment, or any so-called. 
municipal ‘improvement;’ and when in the name of the public good we are sum- 
moned to sever our old associations and our cherished memories and our local ties, to 
break up our homesteads and betake ourselves elsewhere?” ` 
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denouncing every sensible authority who abjures such culpable folly 
as a coward. To sacrifice a people to a phrase is not heroism, but 
shallow egotism, for which no condemnation can be too severe. To 
talk, as Jules Favre does, of the surrender of a slip of territory 
which would still have left France larger and more populous than she 
was ten years ago, as the “annihilation and ruin ” of his country, is 
not rational eloquence nor truth, but mere windy and grandiloquent 
hysteria. To arouse an ignorant and easily deluded nation to 
' obstinate and suicidal resistance by misrepresentations, inventions, 
suppressions, denials, deliberate and enormous lies almost without 
parallel, appears to dispassionate observers a governmental crime of 
the very deepest die. For a nation, with its eyes unbandaged, and. 
with the means of making a genuine decision, to’ resolve upon con- 
tinuing a desperate and hopeless strife rather than submit to some- 
thing that is indeed dishonour, would be sublime, and might possibly 
be even wise ;—but what are we to say of rulers who systematically 
blind the nation in order that it may do with its eyes shut what 
they well know it would not do with its eyes open? There is no 
patriotism, there:is no honour, there is nothing but _parricidal 
selfishness and usurpation, in a handful of Republican chiefs prevent- 
ing the election of a National Assembly which was nearly certain to 
repudiate their policy and pronounce their décheance, and in the 
plenitude of their own. brief authority rejecting negotiations for a 
peace which would have carried with it the termination of their 
political existence. To expose a million of women and children to 
the horrors of a bombardment, and the far worse and more certain 
horrors of starvation (which must fall first and hardest on the feeble 
and the poor), rather than surrender a city “on which the eyes of all 
Europe are fixed,” is not to my mind an “heroic” attitude, so much 
as a cruelly self-conscious and histrionic one. I can admire nothing, 
not even self-sacrifice or personal bravery and daring (which no 
one ever contested to the French), that is hollow, bombastic, and 
theatrical, and ever glancing round to make sure that the eyes of 
Europe really are upon it., Last of all, in making war â outrance, 
in refusing to confess defeat, or to make terms of*peace when van- 
quished, I can recognise no enduring fortitude, but simply a relapse 
towards barbarism—a pretension utterly inappropriate and inadmis- 
sible under the conditions of modern civilization. “In ancient days, 
when defeat meant captivity or extermination to the vanquished, 
there was some significance and sense in “nailing your colours to the 
mast,” “ fighting to the last man,” “dying in the last ditch,”—and 
similar expressions. But in the nineteenth century, when nearly 
every country has been vanquished in turn, and none have been 
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annihilated or very seriously weakened, when the beaten nation, like 
the knight worsted in the tournament, merely pays a ransom, gets his 
wounds healed, and mounts his horse again, lamed or possibly 
mutilated, and perhaps less aggressive in the future—war, à 
outrance, is either a mere phrase, or it means and invites savagery. 
Treaties of peace are our modern contrivances for avoiding despera- 
tion, “ annihilation,” and extremities of all sorts. 

All this may seem harsh to a nation half-maddened and utterly ` 
bewildered by the. surprise and shock of an utter, and an utterly 
unexpected, discomfiture.' But those are no true friends to France 
who would aid her in her self-delusions now. In this supreme crisis 
of her fate, her safety, her resurrection, her future re-organization 
and recovery, le in her recognition of the naked and unwelcome 
truth—in seeing her position and its causes without exaggeration as 
without disguise. It is simply puerile now to talk nonsense or to 
talk metaphor. If bhe makes at once such a peace as it is probably, 
even at this eleventh hour, within her power to make, she will not 
be one whit ruined, or “annihilated,” or extinguished, or “blotted 
out of the map of Europe,’—or any of the things with which she is 
inflaming her exasperated feelings and her sombre imagination. She 
will be considerably weakened for aggressive purposes, especially in 
one direction—that is all. She will no longer, single-handed, be 
able to give ‘the law to Europe, as she has hitherto assumed to 
do, and has often succeeded in doing. She will no longer be in 
a .condition to play the Hawk, the Peacock, and the Pouter- 
Pigeon of the Continent, and to feed the vain-glory of her more 
foolish -citizens by such phrases as “Quand la France est satis- 
faite ’ Europe est tranquille. ” That, if she takes it aright, may be 
far more of a gain than of a loss. She will scarcely even be 
weakened, for more than a very brief space, for any of the pur- 
poses which a wise nation, cognizant of the essence and conditions 
of true grandeur, should desire to carry out. She will still have 
thirty-six or thirty-eight millions of the most condensed and homo- 
geneous people in Europe, which she may soon make forty or forty- 
five millions if she please. She will still be enormously rich, with 
vast powers of production and a vast margin for economy, with 
thriving industries and an expansive commerce, whose increase only 
war can seriously check. She will still possess an army as large as 
she can legitimately need—larger perhaps than she may find it 
prudent to retain—an army which only requires purifying, moralising, 
and redisciplining, to be as formidable as ever. In ten years, perhaps 
even in five, she may be wealthier, more populous, more tranquil at 
home, and certainly 9 greater favourite abroad, than she was five 
years ago—with her prosperity based on a far sounder foundation, 
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and her grandeur acquiring a far nobler stamp. She will have 
ceased to feel her present disaster as an evil or a drain. She 
may even be learning to recognise in it one of those blessings in 
disguise with which the just gods favour those whom they seek to 
chasten but not to crush, and who have proved incorrigible by any 
gentler lessons. 

But that France may arise, purged and invigorated from her 
strange disaster, and prepare to pursue a nobler greatness by a 
cleaner road, it is essential that she should have fully understood 
and definitively learned the lesson that disaster was sent to teach. 
If the war ends without the truth having been thoroughly brought 
home to her, if peace leaves her with one shred of her old delusions 
still covering her nakedness and hiding her from herself, if facts are 
not so mirrored to her comprehension that, “ beholding her natural 
face in a glass,” she shall never again be able to mistake or to forget 
its real features, the healing influence, the bitter tonic of her mis- 
fortunes, will have been administered in vain. No true friend 
would wish her victory now, nor even such conditions of peace 
as the national habit of self-delusion and self-worship could, in 
a few years, drape and paint and mystify into a victory. Her 
discomfiture, if it is to prove, as we hope, her salvation, must 
be as signal and as undisguisable as her crime. The medicine, 
to be curative or even salutary, must be bitter—Now what, politi- 
cally regarded, are the three great, dangerous, disqualifying faults 
of the French national character—habits of the French mind? 
Perhaps we should rather ask what are the three specially perni- 
cious forms which the one prominent vice of Frenchmen—their 
intense egotism—is accustomed to assume? The right of France to 
dictate to the world; the right of Paris to dictate to all France ; 
the right of every individual Frenchman to impose his particular 
will upon the nation ;—in a word, an overweening sense in French- 
men of their own claims, and a curious incapacity to recognise 
or measure the conflicting or concurrent claims of others. French- 
men seem unable even in their intimate convictions to place them- 
selves on the same level as other races or other States, or*to measure 
others by their own standard. The incapacity seems intellectual 
quite as much as moral. The sentiment is not arrogance so much 
as an axiom of the inner consciousness. France is a sort of 
diamond among stones. Frenchmen are “the precious porcelain 
of human clay”—Sévres china, where other races are common 
pottery. They have a kind of original, natural, obvious claim 
to supremacy and leadership. They stand saliently in the van 
of civilization. Their superiority saute aug yeuw. Their soldiers 
are inherently invincible. Any facts to the contrary are accidents 
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and flukes. If they are ever defeated, it is because they were out- 
numbered, betrayed, or sold. It cannot be that in fair fight they 
could be worsted. The very moral rules that serve for ordinary 
humanity scarcely apply to them.* Frenchmen are exceptionally 
privileged, a favoured race; almost a sacred one. What France 
may do to other nations, it would be a monstrous pretension for 
other nations to do to France. France may invade other lands, 
take other cities, enter or besiege other capitals ; but for other States, 
the mere mass of mankind, the 6 rodo, the canaille, to retaliate,- 
shocks them like sacrilege or parricide. France marches into Berlin, 
Vienna, Moscow,—nothing more proper, natural, or normal. But 
for Prussia, Austria, or Russia to invest Paris or bombard her,—that 
is horrible, audacious, inconceivable; a crime which the congregated 
world should rush together to prevent or to avenge. The devastation 
of the Palatinate or Bavaria is one of the usual occurrences of war ; 
the devastation of Picardy or Champagne is mere barbarity and 
vandalism. France is entitled to tear away and annex Savoy, Nice, 
Baden, Tréves, even Belgium if she can; but for Germany to reclaim 
Alsace is laying a sacrilegious hand upon the ark of the Lord. Ina 
word, the manner in which Frenchmen regard other nations in their 
heart, and too often treat them in manner and in act, has its only 
counterpart in the style in which, in the times of Louis XIV., a 
French gentilhomme or noble regarded a roturier, a bourgeois, or a 
valet. , l 

With something of the same lofty scorn Paris looks upon the pro- 
vinces. She decides for the provinces, issues her decrees, overthrows a 
government they elected, and expects them to obeya government which 
a Parisian mob instals. She denies them a voice in their own affairs, 
resolves without consultation on the continuance of a war which 
devastates their fields, and the rejection of an armistice which they 
were supposed eagerly to sigh forit She forbids the election of a 


* The very laws of honour are suspended or reversed where the relations of French- 
men with the Gentiles are concerned. General officers may break their parole when 
given to.a Prussian captor; nay, it even appears that republican ministers command 
officers to do so. Is French egotism really beginning to be pushed so far that a promise 
given to a foe is regarded as no more binding than formerly among good Catholics an 
engagement taken with a pagan or a heretic? Surely this will be only a passing aberra- 
tion—patriotism run mad. 

+ The Daily News ten days ago writes thus:—‘M. Louis Blanc takes a widely 
different view of affairs. He would summon the King of Prussia to submit the dispute 
to the arbitrament of two republics and two monarchies—and meanwhile he would pro- 
secute the struggle though Paris must fight single-handed and alone. To him Paris 
is the head and heart of France, and had better perish than lose its dignity. He would 
have no Constituent Assembly called lest the -provinces should sacrifice the capital. 
Paris is fighting as much for its position in France as for the position of France in 
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national assembly, in which the provinces might express their wishes, 
but expects them to rush to her rescue. She orders a levée en masse 
throughout France, and is amazed that Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
and Rouen need the local soldiering for their own defence. N ay, if 
the accounts we read of the conduct of the Paris Bourgeoisie and. 
National Guard are true, the pampered classes of the capital shirk 
their portion of the task in hand, and expect the Garde Mobile of 
Brittany to fight for them, while they loungingly look on. 

Even this, however, is a less marked feature than the pretension 
of every man to make his own will prevail, and to erect his doctrines 
and judgment into an absolute standard of the right and wise. 
Perhaps most individuals in most countries are more or less amenable 
to this charge; but nowhere does the peculiarity stand out so strongly 
as in France, and nowhere does it seem so strangely inappropriate 
as in the land of equality and under a political system whose founda- 
tion is universal suffrage. There is no “ give and take” among 
partiesin France. They have no notion of compromise or of parti- 
cipation. Hach one in turn, if predominant, insists upon being 
absolute. Each, if out-voted, refuses to accept the ‘verdict of the 
majority, and is ready “to descend into the streets,” as the phrase 
is. They proclaim universal suffrage, deify it, establish it, and then 
deny any obligation to submit to its decrees. Republicans know 
they are a small minority of the nation; but convinced that they 
ought to be supreme, they would thwart and gag the voice of the 
majority lest it should pronounce against them. It was so in 1848. 
It is so in 1870. On the former occasion the Republican National 
Guards in Paris made their officers engage to march against the 
Assembly—elected by the suffrages of all France—in case it should, 
as there was some reason to expect, pronounce against a Republican: 
form of government. At present, the same party, again uppermost, 
object to calling a National Convention lest it should declare in 
favour of a peace which they think undesirable. In precisely the 
same spirit, the Reds of one faubourg of the metropolis—not one- 
tenth of the population—fancying the actual occupants of the Hôtel 
de Ville not warlike or resolute enough, surround them by a coup 
de main, and attempt to wrest the reins of government out of their 
hands. 

These are among the most salient characteristics which have so 
long rendered the French people at once the chronic disturbers of 
the peace of Europe, and unable to frame any durable, commanding, 
generally-accepted system of rule among themselves. Any war, how- 
Europe, and Paris can conquer without provincial help, if she will but continue true to 
the Republic and faithful to herself.” - , 

VOL. XVI. M 
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ever disastrous—any peace, however humiliating—which should era- 
dicate or fatally undermine these faults, would probably in the end prove 
the greatest boon Providence ever conferred upon a nation, the com- 
mencement of a new era, the inauguration of a career far nobler 
and grander than any her past history can point to. But for it to 
prove this harbinger and fountain of good two moral reforms yet 
deeper and more intimate must be wrought in the substance of the 
people’s life. They must learn to face the truth—to bear to look at 
and to listen to unwelcome and mortifying facts, severe rebukes, 
searching probes, excruciating cautery. And they must set bounds 
to, if they may not eradicate, that passion for luxury and material 
enjoyment which has eaten so deeply into the nation’s heart. They 
must curb “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life,” and teach their youth to.“ endure hardness.” It is not that 
the faults in question are peculiar to the French people;—God 
knows, we all share them!—but that they are rife and rampant 
there more than elsewhere, have grown to vaster dimensions, and 
have increased and spread with alarming rapidity among their upper 
and idler classes, and among their army more especially, during the 
last-quarter of a century. It would seem as if the very basis of a 
high or healthy morality had been sapped or fallen to decay. The 
power of belief, the faculty of reverence, appear to have died out. 
The only thing resembling faith, enthusiasm, earnest purpose, that 
lingers seems to be confined to the ranks of the Republicans and 
Socialists, and to be strongest among the reddest and most dangerous. 
But this motive power is essentially a destructive, not a creative one 
—at least it seeks the construction of what it deems ought to be, 
through the preliminary overthrow of what is. But disaster, if 
terrible enough, is sometimes the regeneration of corrupt nations; 
and under the teaching of calamity France may yet be given the 
strength to descend as with a penetrating lamp into the depths of 
her own nature, to trace her military and political catastrophes to 
their moral roots, to abjure her wretched vanities, her blinding 
egotisms, her false gods, and her ignoble creeds, to worship a truer 
grandeur, and to kneel before a purer shrine. 

But the task before her is a very hard one: the way is dark and 
up-hill, the leaders and the finger-posts are few. I wrote twenty 
years ago, what might be written just as appropriately now. 

“ A revolution such as that of February, 1848—being as it were an 
aggressive negation, not a positive effort, having no clear idea at its root, 
but being simply the product of discontent and disgust—furnishes no 
foundation for a Government. Loyalty to a legitimate monarch, deference 


to an -ancient aristocracy, faith in a loved and venerated creed, devotion to 
a military leader, sober schemes for well-understood material prosperity—all 
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these may form, and lave formed, the foundation of stable and permanent 
governments ; mere reaction, mere denial, mere dissatisfaction, mere vague 
desires, mere aggression on existing things—never ! f 

“To construct a firm and abiding commonwealth out of such materials, 
and in the face of such obstacles, is the: problem the French people are called 
upon to conduct to a successful issue. Without a positive and earnest 
creed, without a social hierarchy, without free municipal institutions and 
the political education they bestow, without a spirit of reverence for rights, 
and of obedience to authority penetrating all ranks—we greatly doubt 
whether the very instruments for the creation of a republic are not wanting. 
A republic ‘does not create these—it needs and postulates their existence.” 


The immediate prospects of France are gloomy and undecipherable 
in the extreme. No chief has yet appeared; no goal is yet in view. 
There is no pilot at the helm, and-no haven to steer for. If, indeed, 
it were possible that, almost by a miracle, the popular armies now 
organizing in all directions should succeed in driving back or cutting 
off the invaders, the astonishing rescue would establish the Republic 


which had effected it, for a time at least, without a rival in the enthu- - 
siastic affections of the nation. But even then, in order to secure to it | 


either a permanent life or a beneficent career, a wisdom and a virtue 
would be needed of which the Republican leaders have as yet given 
no proof or sign ; even then they would have a hard contest to maintain 
against their own hollow theories and the wild passions and desires of 
their hungriest and extremest, but at the same time most devoted, sup- 
porters. Republicanism, if not repudiated by the proprietary fears 
of the peasantry and the bourgeoisie, would almost inevitably fall 
under the insane demands and the attacks in rear of the Socialistic 


artizans whose views it half shares, and the plundering propensities 


of the criminals and roughs whose material assistance it dare scarcely 
alienate by a determined declaration of war. Among the lower 
classes in France the dreams of the honest are too wild, and the aims 


of the base are too wicked, not to be almost insuperable dangers , 


to any government but the most resolute and powerful. But if, as 
seems probable, this disastrous war must end in an unqualified sur- 
render and a mortifying peace, it is difficult even to conjecture 
by what process society and government can be reconstituted; 
whence the initiative is to be given—-where the materials are 
to be found. The existing ministers will be too discredited by their 
defeat to retain a vestige of power, and no rival is at hand to snatch 
the reins. A fairly elected National Assembly—especially if it 
could meet in some spot protected from the mob of Paris—might 
stumble upon some solution of the problem, if it saw as clearly as 
we seem to see the real need of France—the establishment, namely, 
of a government powerful in the adhesion of all the influential 
classes, as well as of the numerical majority, strong enough, there- 
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fore, to curb with an unfearing grasp all the turbulent and vicious 
elements of the population, and with its strength unimpaired by the 
incurable paralysis ever clinging to an authority which dates from 
a violent and guilty origin, and must, therefore, lean’ on violent and 
guilty instruments for its maintenance. Even then, however, a rule 
inaugurated by the soundest and healthiest portion of the nation, 
and bent upon pursuing wise and honest aims, would find at the 
‘very outset a terrible obstacle to deal with, in the return home of 
an unbroken standing army, 350,000 strong, untaught by captivity 
or defeat, full of the old bad Imperial traditions and the old bad 
Algerian habits,—the men insubordinate, the officers luxurious and 
ignorant, ‘hating Republicans, despising civilians—altogether an 
evil, noxious, corrupting, unmanageable thing. 


W. R. GREG. 
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Vol. XV., page 384, first note, for “Spanish and French Bourbons,” read “ Spanish 
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» page 397, line 28, for “ Grand Duke,” read “ Duke of Parma.” 
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IMPERIAL FEDERALISM. 


v 


T is the period of Drift. Swept along by wind and current, our- 
political and social tendencies appear “to be escaping’ from our- 
governance and to be manceuvred by fate. It needs no deep mind to- 
discover it. Capping leaded leaders in our daily papers, or suggest— 
ing to the “ artists ” of some of the many vulgar comics—O sad mis- 
nomer !—a subject of grotesque satire, the idea of Drifting is clearly 
recognised as a thing of the age. Drifting into war, drifting into a 
conference, drifting into danger, drifting into Church and State con- 
troversy, drifting to imperial dissolution—the term is now a favourite 
one to apply to our political movement—the tendency even seems 
to be favourably acquiesced in. ; ` 
DRIFTING TO IMPERIAL Dıssoputon : I wish before heaven that I 
could lay hold and arrest the movement with a good, strong Samson’s 
or Gromwell’s hand! I cannot; but I have a voice, and I appeak 
from the politicians to the people of the Empire. Driftwood 
politicians; sweeping on before the breath’ of popularity — with 
no-stern, proud principles to rule their motions—both parties of 
them eddying round and round here in a Reform whirlwind, tossed. 
out of the way there by an Irish gust, spun about again by a German- 
French tempest, inanely watching the play of a Russian nor’-easter- 
—and liking it! seeming contented with that lot, absolutely looking 
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for the winds and currents as god-sends to be yielded to—glad if 
they blow hard enough to make it clear that is -the way they must 
go. I pray you, any sensible bystander, any interested Briton, whose 
own and his children’s fate is in the boat with these helmsmen ; and 
even you, O captain and mates! do you call this statesmanship or 
farce ? 7 

Ought not these men to announce boldly in the face of us all: 
«This and this is our design—this is our best gospel in such and 
such a matter: there is the point we mean to try to reach, blow wind 
or run tide ever so strongly against. us : if you don’t approve of our 
intentions, they are honourable, and in all honesty don’t expect us to 
carry out any other. Here we resign to any man who has another 
plan, if you think it a better one. Our scheme is true, we believe, 
and will hold on to be true though the very foundations of the world 
were discovered; and till we can preach it fairly into your convictions, 
we shall cease to be responsible for the steering?” If we get not 
soon some’ such determined and specific-minded captains, brother 
citizens, we are lost. 

At this moment we are drifting to the disintegration of our Empire. 
Few believe it. Few have ‘seen the great currents sweeping away 
off beyond the horizon, commencing their vast circuits even at the 
antipodes, but ere long the cyclone will burst upon us, and every: one, 
especially the chief officers, will ‘acknowledge a divine wind, and 

_calmly resign themselves to see the vessel rocked and blown to pieces, 
saving themselves, no doubt, “some on boards, and some on broken. 
pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass that they——”_ I 
“should like to know where our island of Melita will be, and whether 
the barbarians are likely to be civil. Meantime, I pray your earnest 
attention to the matters hereafter to be submitted, too conscious that 
-my voice is weak in contest with the now boisterous elements of 
Drift, but having faith in my soul that these matters are serious and 
true. f . 


The idea of the Unity of the Empire has two aspects, both involved 
"iu the term Imperial Federalism. Viewed from the observation-point 
of a central, organising power, it is imperial ; from the local basis of 
each province or colony, it involves in some degree the notion of 
federalism. Federalism as an imperial question relates to the union 
of the different constituents of the empire for imperial purposes: as 
a local question. it has to do with imperial union for the advantage of 
each constituent. ` , 

It will þe convenient, therefore, although these divisions must 
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necessarily have reciprocal relations, to regard distinctly (1) the 
Imperial and (2) the local aspects of Federalism. 

I define Imperial Federalism to be: The doctrine of a legislative 
union, in the form of a confederation, of each subordinate self-govern- 
ing community which is now included within the British Empire. 
To preserve that empire intact, on the ground that such a policy is 
not only imperial but dictated by the selfish interest of each con- 
stituent ; to combine in some flexible and comprehensive system the 
great concourse of subordinate states whereof our empire is com- 
posed, for the benefit of all; and lastly, to confirm to every indi- 
vidual member of the Imperial Community those rights and privileges 
to which he is born—rights and privileges justly inalienable from 
himself or his children: these three things must be at once the 
aim and the reason for Imperial Federalism. 
`- The gravity of the questions depending on this doctrine, every 
day pressing more urgently for solution, must ere long- drive it to 
the front rank of political movement. What shall our Empire be 
fifty years hence? What shall become of those sons and daughters 
gone from our bosom to far-off territories, bearing with them a 
portion of our strength, our civilization, our freedom, our love 
of motherland ? Who are to be the legatees of the vastest national 
estate ever accumulated in one sovereign hand? Are our colonies 
destined to be our weakness or our strength—~to sap or to solidify our 
power? Is it the wisest policy to smooth the way to Imperial 
dissolution, or our duty and policy together, by every honest means, 
by every honourable bond, to perpetuate Imperial integrity? Are 
the hopes of unborn generations most engaged in the maintenance of 
an united empire, or the development of separate nations? Such, 
and a hundred other questions, crop up in the hitherto unexplored 
regions of the subject designated by me Imperial Federalism. 

I say unexplored. Federation within the empire is a fact, but 
Iniperial Federalism has, if anything, been but a shadow. The idea, 
if not new, has never been more than glanced at. Its proportions 
loomed so wide, so magnificent, enclosed such long and endless wilds 
of discussion, who can wonder that, until the day of necessity came, 
men shrank from the exploration? I think the day of necessity has 
come—the day when we must either boldly expedite this doctrine or 
drift to Imperial disorganization. 

I have said that federation exists already within the Queen’s 
dominions. In 1856 the proposal to confederate the British North 
American provinces is stated to have been regarded by Canadian 
statesmen “as visionary.” In 1867 it was adopted throughout those 
vast provinces and by the Imperial Government. This should convey 
to those who are prepared to magnify the obstacles to similar con- 
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‘summation of a wider union, the lesson to be moderate in their 
unbelief, if not indeed to be active in their faith: In the Canadian 
confederacy—as in the sister Republic—while each province pre- 
serves a certain portion of its autonomy, whatever is of common 
interest to all is entrusted to the action of the central government, 
The immediate effect in the two Canadas, for instance, has been to 
facilitate the settlement of questions which were before sources of 
angry recrimination. In the province of Quebec a legislature, repre- 
‘senting an enormously excessive constituency of Roman Catholics, 
conceded to the Protestant minority, on a question of education, 
what probably they would never have yielded to more equally-pro- 
.portioned forces when Upper and Lower Canada were united under 
one government. Each legislature, relieved of the more general 
subjects of legislation and debate, is now vigorously pursuing the 
policy of development—extending education, promoting coloniza- 
tion-roads and railways, and encouraging immigration. Here we 
have before us, within our own realins, not only a precedent but a 
demonstration. 

In the West Indies Sir Benjamin Pyne has recently been able to 
induce several islands to unite upon a confederation scheme, which 
_will receive the sanction of the Home Government. 

Following these accomplished facts, the principle of Federalism has 
naturally found its way to Australia, where, as we shall directly see, 
it has assumed a serious aspect. But the idea has not been allowed 
to float about and drop its seeds only on the extremities of the 
empire. From them it has been borne home to ourselves, and has 
begun to germinate in Ireland. There, though perhaps fostered 
more by. dicatiection than the spirit of panoi. it would yet be the 
most wanton prejudice to permit its infelicitous associations to dis- 
tort our judgment of its political promises. It may perhaps here- 
after be shown that some of the most urgent reasons for a federation 
of the Empire lie at home, and are not wholly to be sought in the 
necessities or the aspirations of our colonial provinces. In the 
extremities of our dominion, the yearning of our colonies is for 
closer: union with each other. Shall there be no responsive 
quickening at the heart ? 

The time’ is not distant when the doctrine that colonies were 
essential to our development and power was maintained with armies 
and fleets against all the world. It is curious to have had so recently 

` recalled to our memories, by the “ Life of Viscount Palmerston,” 
that within his official experience not a few fine possessions were 
confirmed to our dominion. If some think it impossible at this 
day to defend the mode by which those territories were acquired or 
the principle of territorial aggrandisement at the expense of other 
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nations, we may at least be allowed to recognise the prescient instinct 

of our predecessors in their policy of colonial extension. They fore-- 
saw, or seem to have foreseen, that the day would come when for the: 
teeming masses of Great Britain these colonies would be the happy 

outlet, when from them'we should draw no indifferent proportion of 
our wealth andstrength. Whether they foresaw this or not, has it not 

been demonstrated ? Turn where we will, we find Britain flourishing 

by the help of her own offspring—toiling, tilling, trading in and from 

_ her distant provinces. To every clime have her adventurous sons 

borne the civilization along with the enterprise of their race. 

Prairies and deserts have changed their features, and from their rich 

unnumbered acres has been brought the blessed food for millions at 

home. Nor this alone. The thoughtful workman here looks out 

with hopeful pride to communities of growing wealth and power, 

whose increasing necessities daily add to the demands for the pro- 

ducts of his labour. They provide him with food, they provide him 

with staples of manufacture, they provide him with work, and they 

offer him, should he aim at higher things, the safest and most 

inviting field for his energies. To know that wherever he goes he 

still retains his English rights, still is safe under English protection, 

may at any time return and lie down to rest a citizen in his 

English home—is not this to make him feel the true value of an 

imperial destiny? Is not this to give courage to the men and 

women who otherwise would perish here in the hopeless rivalry of ` 
wretchedness? Is not this a true, righteous, practical thing to 
devise and confirm for the good of every living soul within these 
crowded kingdoms ? 

What would not Germany give for such another empire as Aus- 
tralia? What energy or money, or political and legislative zeal, or 
commercial enterprise would she not lavish in establishing and 
riveting her relations with such a colony? What a strength would 
she not draw from that young strong son? Andwe! We play 
with the Imperial sentiment and air our new Manchester calico ideas, 
and swear by no god but Mammon, by no prophets but the Utilitarian 
Economists, and no political economy but that of dead money ; so 
much wanted here, so much to come from there—* supply and 
demand ;” no matter if in the transit from repletion to vacuum it 
roll over and crush down thousands of human souls! 

There is not much doubt that the bonds between what is now 
incorrectly termed the mother-country and our colonies are perilously 
strained.. I say “incorrectly” because, since the accomplishment of 
American Independence and the vigorous development of independent 
life in our colonial communities, English ministries have seen that 
parental authority, at least, cannot be enforced against our quondam 
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children——well be it if parental affection go not also! It has of late 
years been the apparent policy of our Government, whether in Whig 
or Tory hands, to encourage independence in our greater provinces, 
especially independence of us in the matter of expense, this being 
most fatally the prime reason; a proper thing to encourage if it 
means a vigorous self-reliant energy and life, but an ignoble and 
foolish policy if thereby is instigated a factious disavowal of Imperial 
relations. Yet the clumsy management of two or three Secretaries 
of State has nearly brought us to the latter point. But to give to 
each province the maximum of independent action, and yet preserve 
for it and for the Empire at large the maximum of mutual aid and 
benefit, is a problem that seems not to have occurred to, far less to 
have been attempted by, these summary statesmen. This is the 
exact problem which I venture to affirm Imperial Federalist alone 
can solve. 

Starting from the basis of the present relations of our colonies to 
the Empire, accepting their qualified independence as a fact, have we 
notin their desire to retain their Imperial position and in the associa- 
tion of interests, a powerful lever to assist in raising a structure of im- 
perial unity and power? But if effort be neglected, if we permit our 
blind leaders to bring us to the very edge of dissolution, if, with 
„changing circumstances in each colony we have not an administra- | 
tion at home sufficiently wise and flexible to devise appropriate 
methods of mutual action, if we testify no regard for the ties urged 
upon us by both nature and policy, if we allow the Empire to drift— 
as in North or South America one may see a combination raft boom- 
ing among the cataracts, the raftsmen meanwhile watching from the 
river-bauk careless whether it reach the bottom in one or many 
pieces—our indifference will suddenly receive a shock in the decisive 
. action of our dependencies. Therefore, I say, with all diligence let 
us seek to infuse into our domestic and. colonial communities the | 
grand idea of a permanent federated Empire. It behoves us soon to 
recognise’ all the independence of our colonies, while they and we 
recognise our dependence on each other. 

In considering Federalism from the Imperial point of view, we 
shall the better apprehend the true gravity of the question when we 
come to examine the perilous condition of the existing relations 
between Great Britain and the colonial provinces. Not to exaggerate 
the danger, we are justified in observing that the doctrine of colonial 
independence has been so rudely pressed upon the colonies as to 
incline some of them to adopt it in its integrity. Canada, during 
aa year, was thrown into a state of excitement by the prospect of 

“ Fenian invasion,” ‘that is to say, a rotten-raid of senseless ĉut- 
thronta. Who were these people? Were they immediate enemies 
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of the Canadians, or was their fell purpose excited by hatred for a 
British Government far away ?—This was the unhappy time chosen 
for the affirmance of the new “Imperial policy!” .Not only so; 
but the Foreign Office intervenes at the wrong moment, and thanks 
the American Government for a tardy recognition of the fact that a 
filibuster expedition had been fitted out under its own eyes and with 
too criminal a delay of protest on the part of American statesmen. 
I cannot refrain from quoting the rough but truthful description of 
Canadian opinion on this matter by a correspondent of the New York 
Herald :— 

** Close on the heels of the agitation” (consequent on the announcement of 
the Imperial policy which I shall hereafter quote) ‘‘came the Fenian fiasco, 
the repulse of the marauders by the volunteers, and the general expression 
of satisfaction on the part of England at the manner in which America had 
fulfilled her obligations as a neutral or rather a friendly power. This was 
the last feather. At once Canadians began to perceive the full force of the 
logic so frequently presented to them in the New York Herald. [This is 
the cruelest cut of all! To have succeeded in driving our colonists to adopt 
the logic of the New York Herald!] Here were Canadians called upon to fight 
and pay for a quarrel proper to the mother-country. Canadians who have 
for half a century clung like bull-calves to the teats of the said mother-country. 
That was the effect of British connection. But that the States should be 
specially thanked for their services, when these same States had encouraged 
Fenianism, and were responsible for the whole thing, this was, in the words 
of Artemus Ward, ‘a darned sight too much.’ A general howl went up all 
over the country. Every newspaper cursed the truckling, cringing Cabinet 
of St. James’s, bewailed the evils and expense of having to do their own 
police, and declared that England would have to-put things right, or else— 
or else what ?—annexation.” 


It is difficult to pin down the noble lord, then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, to any specific act or expression which can convict him 
of revolutionary intentions; but, unquestionably, the Canadians were 
led to suspect that the policy of the Home Government was to wean . 
the youngling Dominion, and encourage it to look forward to absolute 
independence. That this suspicion was not groundless seems to have 
been shown by the circumstances attending the offer of a knighthood 
and order to Mr. Galt, the late finance minister of Canada. On the 
22nd of February last, in the Canadian Parliament, Sir Alexander 
Galt explained how he, who was an advocate of a policy, “framed 
with reference to that which appeared to him to be inevitable, the 
separation of the dominion from Great Britain,” had come to accept 
an honour from the Imperial Government. When he had received 
the offer, he stated his views to the Governor, then Sir John Young; 
and was asked to put them in writing. They were in favour of 
independence. 


“ He (Sir Alexander) said, that holding these views, and reserving fo himself 
the right to state them in public, he felt that he must not accept the distinc- 
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tion that was offered to him unless his Excellency would be allowed to 
convey his (Sir Alexander Galt's) opinion to her Majesty’s Government, 
and that if he learned that her Majesty’s Government would be pleased 
to confer the honour, he would be extremely grateful for it, and would 
accept it; but that if, on the other hand, they felt that there was anything 
in the views he entertained which ought to forbid its being conferred, he 
would accept the decision and acquiesce in the propriety of it. He was not 
at liberty to give the words of the answer, but they could judge from the 
facts that the decision was confirmative, and therefore if there was anything 
in his position which was offensive to the loyalty of the honourable gentle- 
man, all he could say was simply this—that he stood on the same ground 
as the Ministers of the Crown in England!” 


The Colonial Secretary in the House of Lords and Mr. Monsell in 
the House of Commons were afterwards forced to explain away the 
effect of this awkward declaration ; but it was impossible to deny that 
Lord Granville’s communication had been of an equivocal character. 
Accordingly, we need not be surprised to find that some Canadian 
statesmen are disposed to prepare the Dominion by active measures 
for the fate apparently contemplated for it by our Government. The 
Hon. Mr. Huntingdon, Sir A. T. Galt—the ablest statesman, perhaps, 
in all our colonies—the Hon. John Young, an influential Montreal 
merchant, and other gentlemen, have publicly supported the doctrine 
of independence. It is rather significant that some of these gentlemen 
have in time past been propounders of annexation with the United 
States, a result certain to follow upon the attainment of independence. 
An elaborate paper, contributed to the New York Herald of July 6th, 
and admitted by Canadian papers to be partly based on fact, con- 
tains some singular disclosures. Questionable as is the authority, the 
allegations are so specific and important as to demand attention, 
According to this statement, an independence party have for some 
years been organizing treason in Canada. This party consisted of two 

. “wings ”—to use the Yankee figure derived from the sacred. bird. of 
their nationality—the American wing and the Canadian wing, the 
former for propelling the body politic into the toils of the United States, 
the other flapping to keep it in its Canadian nest. The latter are said 
to have “believed independence with a British alliance desirable and 
possible, and (to have) advocated it as a safeguard against annexation.” 

«The American wing,” adds this authority, “who only advocated inde- 
pendence as a step towards annexation, had organs’ in the Star and Pays, 
and exercised no little influence. They were in correspondence with leading 
American statesmen, endeavouring to mould the policy of the States towards 
Canada, while they kept the loyal (independence) wing in communication 


with the English anti-colonials so as to further the work of severing British 
connection.” 


Who are-the “ English anti-colonials?” Is it possible that much 
of the perilous manceuvring of the Cabinet cn colonial questions was ' 
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due to such tricksters—nay, are there any of them in the Colonial 
Office? This office seems to me, more than any department of State, 
to need a visit from a strong reformer with a good broom. Two or 
three times does the writer reiterate the allegations about co-con- 
spirators in England: For instance :— 

“On the day that Mr. Huntingdon and Mr. Young held their Waterloo 


meeting, assurances were received from their friends in England that the Glad- 
stone Cabinet could be depended upon to carry out the policy of independence.” ` 


Again :— 


“In the fall of 1869 very positive assurances were forwarded to Canada by 
Jriends who could speak semi-offcially that the English administration had 
resolved on the following programme with regard to Canada:—1. The with- 
drawal of the Imperial forces. 2. The cessation of the system of Imperial 
guarantee. 3. The declaration of the independence of Canada at the 
earliest possible moment.” 


No one who has watched the details of our receut intercourse with 
the dominion will be disposed to think the above statements impro- 
bable. I deem it my duty to insert them here that they may be dis- 
tinctly contradicted if untrue. This looks like Drift again, only 
with a hope that Drift will be in a certain direction. We are 
exposed to the possibility of waking up unexpectedly to find our 
Empire slipped away in a night; cut loose by our statesmen. No 
indifferent reason for an immediate decision of the public upon the 
nature of our future policy. 

‘The New Zealand case is too fresh in every one’s mind to require 
that I should do more than refer to it. Itproved by one example how 
delicate were the relations between ourselves and the whole of the 
Pacific colonies. At a time when the Northern Island was threatened 
with a general native war, Lord Granville mercilessly consummated the 
Imperial military policy. The Government of the colony were at their 
wits’ end. We who had encouraged the emigration of our sons to New 
Zealand under the protection of our flag, who had from time to time 
made ourselves to a great extent responsible for the action of its 
Government towards the natives, denied to the inhabitants even the 
moral support of our soldiery, and left them to cope unaided with 
, enemies strictly more ours than theirs. Not only this. We withdrew 
from the ‘natives that protection from vindictive extermination which 
enraged colonists are too apt to consider necessary to their self-protection. 
The colony raised its own forces and repressed the insurrection, but 
it bitterly resented the cold inflexibility of the English: Cabinet, 
not less than Lord Granville’s recommendation to acknowledge 
within the Queen’s dominions the sovereignty of a Maori chief! 
Some of the first men of the colony began to* look, as its only hope, 
to junction with the United States, who were certain to supply neces- 
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sary forces to defend any member of their confederacy. The Imperial 
Government was successfully threatened with the alternative of help 
or secession. Under the fear and pressure of public opinion at home, 
Lord Granville yielded only at the latest hour before the fatal tele- 
gram was to have been sent to the New Zealand Government. 

Within the last month significant news has reached this country 
from Australia. During the last session of the Victoria Parliament 
Mr. Duffy moved for a committee, which was appointed and trans- 
formed into a Royal Commission, to consider the possibility of a con- 
federation of the Australian colonies. I take the report of the result, 
with some observations from the letter of the Times’ correspondent 
at Melbourne, dated October 16, and published 3 in the Times on 
December 1 :— 


c c On the primary question of the necessity of a Federal Union,’ say the 
Commissioners, ‘ apart from all considerations of the time and method of 
bringing such a union about, there was a unanimity of opinion.’ But touch- 
ing the relations of our colony with England in time of war, the Commis- 
sioners were divided in opinion; The majority, however, concurred in the 
following views. They sa 

‘ < The British colonies, fron om which British troops have been withdrawn, 
present the unprecedented phenomenon of responsibility without either any 
corresponding authority or any corresponding protection. They are as 
liable to all the hazards of war as the United Kingdom; but they can 
influence the commencement or continuance of war no more than they can 
control the movements of the solar system, and they have no certain 
assurance of that aid against an enemy at war with the United Kingdom 
upon which integral portions of the Empire can confidently reckon. This 
is a relation so wanting in mutuality that it cannot be safely regarded as 
permanent, and it becomes necessary to consider how it may become so 
modified as to afford a greater security for permanence.’ 

“The Commissioners propose to meet this difficulty by constituting, 
under the sanction of the Imperial Parliament, the Australian colonies 
quasi-sovereign States, subject to her Majesty, with power to make treaties 
with each other and with other States, and with power to concur in or stand 
aloof from England’s quarrels, as may to the Colonies seem wise and 
' expedient. They cite Vattel, who says :— 

‘c Two Sovereign States may be subject to the same prince without any 
dependence on each other, and each may retain its rights as a free and 
Sovereign State. The King of Prussia is sovereign Prince of Neufchatel, in 
Switzerland, without the principality being in any manner united to his 
other dominions.’ i 

“ The former relations of Hanover and of the Ionian Islands with Great 
Britain are also relied on for the same purpose, and the Commissioners pro- 
ceed to remark as follows :— 

“< Without overlooking the distinction between colonies consisting of 
men of the same origin as the population of the United Kingdom, and States 
inherited by the Crown, like Hanover, or obtained. by treaty, like the 
Ionian Islands, it is suggested for consideration whether the rule of inter- 
national law under which they are declared neutrals in war would not 
become applicable to colonies enjoying self-government by a single modifica- 
tion of the colonial constitutions.’ 
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“For the purpose of making good the pretensions ‘of the Australians to 
this position, the Commissioners call attention to the following facts :— 

« < That the colony possesses a separate Parliament, Government, and 
flag, a separate navy and militia; that all public appointments without’ 
exception are made by the local Government; that the only officer com- 
missioned from England who exercises authority within its limits is the 
Queen’s Representative, and that in Hanover and the Ionian Islands, while 
they were confessedly Sovereign States, the Queen’s Representative was 
appointed in the same manner.’ 

‘ The large population of the Australian colonies, together with their 
extensive territory, and ‘a revenue greater than the revenue of six of the 
kingdoms of Europe,’ are also thrown in to show that we possess the pro- 
portions, although not invested with the rank of a Sovereign Power.” 

No stronger hint could be given to us at home to arrive at a rapid 
decision upon our future Imperial policy. When the disintegration 
- of our Empire is recommended by a Royal Commission, it is time to 

consider whether her Majesty is to be Queen only of Great Britain 
or an Imperial sovereign. The proposal of the Victoria statesmen is 
unpractical. Such a relation of independent “ sovereignties ” could 
not be maintained in this age, and we have seen even in democratic 
America how the attempt to assert state sovereignty against con- 
federated power was stifled in blood. The Australians will look to 
` one or other of the great leading powers of the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
and a continuance of our repulsive policy will drive them, not to 
independence, but to the United States. The quaint warning of 
an American diplomatist to a political friend of mine is not so ex- 
aggerated as might be supposed: “ The United States is watching, and 
I guess she'll pick up everything you let drop.” Not another nation 
under heaven is so suicidally regardless of the pillars of its power. 
Before such schemes are further elaborated, may not we and the 
Australian colonies judiciously consider what claims the Imperial 
Government, representing the British nation, has upon those pro- 
vinces? Colonial ministers acting under the Crown have from time 
to time constituted small patches of society, excised from our own 
community, the absolute owners of property held, in all moral and 
political honesty, in trust for the people and Government of these 
islands ; for it was won and maintained by our adventure and sacri- 
fice. A slip of an imperial pen has unreservedly transferred whole 
provinces to those casual communities ; but this has been done with 
the implied trust that they should be held and used only in harmony 
with Imperial interests. No minister or government had the power 
to confer more.. These territories, from which we might have drawn 
Imperial revenues, are now administered solely in the interest of the 
settlers. We exact from them no direct pecuniary profit. They 
have been the gift by which we meant to ‘reward the enterprise of 
our adventurous sons. But they must not suppose that they have 
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the right to divest them of the Imperial dominium. They hold them 
as our fellow-citizens, on the basis of their citizenship, and against 
the Imperial will they cannot assume the right of removing them 
from our sovereignty. Every man, woman, and child in these 
islands has a right and voice in the future position of our colonies; 
the sooner they and we understand it the better for all. The 
“unwashed ” millions may claim their interest in the matter, and 
insist that careless statesmanship and intemperate politics shall not 
jeopardize the enormous stake they have in the integrity of our 
dominions. S 

If anybody should represent that in permitting our colonies to sepa- 
rate from us we and they should be fulfilling our destiny, my retort 
is that destiny appears very much to be under the control of men : 
within certain limits our destiny is what we make it. If this sort of 
argument is to prevail, then allow Ireland to drift upon the current 
of destiny—withdraw your troops, abolish your police, and invite the- 
Irish people to adopt their fate! Surely the principle that is good 
for one is good for the other of our provinces. If it is worth while 
to legislate and administer, to concede and conciliate, in order to 
secure the permanent adhesion of Ireland, why may it not be, within 
certain limits, an equally proper and worthy aim of statesmanship to 
cement in more enduring accord the colonies and Great Britain ? 
With what propriety shall we attribute to destiny the natural results 
of our indifference ? 

I. I now propose to consider the advantages to be acquired or 
perpetuated by the Federalisation of the Imperial provinces. 

An argument often used in favour of disintegration is that our 
colonies would be a source of weakness in time of war. That argu- 
ment, if based on fact, would be far from conclusive, since, pushed 
to its limit, it would almost proscribe the possession of any national 
territory. ‘That it is easy to attack any single colony is transparent, 
but what cogency there may be in urging this as a reason for 
deserting it is invisible. Should we be at war with a great Power, 
it is conceivable that one of our colonies—Canada, for instance—-: 
might for a time be at its mercy. Looking simply at the question 
whether Canada was worth the blood and sacrifice its defence would . 
cost, it might be admitted for argument’s sake that in itself it was not; 
but regarding the terrible crucial question, whether an empire is worth 
maintaining in its integrity or not, the matter bears another aspect. 
Regarded thus, Canada becomes as dear, as necessary as Ireland, or 
the Isle of Man, or the Isle of Wight. For let us reverse the glass, 
and look from the enemies’ side. I have been informed that an 
American officer of high ‘reputation has, in reporting to his Govern- 

“ment concerning the relative forces of England and the United States- 
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in the event of a war, put down our colonies as worth to us at least 
a million of men. And probably with reason. For, if our colonies 
should be hard to defend, they are equally hard to attack. Their 
extent and number would require successive armies to conquer and 
hold them, even if in themselves they could supply but an indifferent 
defensive force. No State could hope to do more than damage the 
extremities of our empire by occasional incursions or temporary occu- 
pation—to hold all or any of them permanently against a determined 
people were an impossibility. There is also a robust power in the 
colonies themselves. Sir John Rose, in the admirable letters of “A. 
Colonist” to the Times in February last, says :— 


“The population of Canada comprehends nearly as many fighting men as 
the Southern States ever brought into the field. She has 40,000 of an ` 
active militia, well-trained and armed, and in case of need it is computed 
that she could supply at least 800,000 men capable of bearing arms, leaving 
still a reasonable proportion of her population for the indispensable work 
of life.” 


Australia and New Zealand could do at least as much as Canada. 

An enemy engaged in widespread efforts to cripple our colonial 
empire would find that the greater the extent of it, the greater our 
defensive strength, since he must necessarily weaken himself in 
proportion to the magnitude and variety of his operations. The 
‘question from the Imperial point of view would appear to be, not 
how shall we lessen the number of points in which we may be 
attacked, but how shall we strengthen and establish a loyal union 
of all our forces? Though a single colony might suffer much in a 
war, our effort should be to prove that the suffering would be more 
than balanced by the advantages of Imperial connection. On the 
face of things, a world-wide confederation, which has not only navies 
but territories in every part of the earth, is not likely to be the 
subject of wanton attack by other Powers. The infusion of the 
Imperial spirit into every member of the Empire, the federation of 
these members upon an equitable basis of common interests, would 
tend more surely than disintegration to establish enduring peace and 
prosperity. From the Imperial point of view, therefore, I take it 
that- in a military estimation the united spirit and action of every 
portion of our Empire would add triple strength to our power. 

How much we have to gain in time of peace by the consolidation 
of Imperial connections it is needless here at any length to recall. 
The arguments used in support of emigration—the proofs adduced of 
mutual profit from intercourse and trade—are only strengthened 
when we consider their bearing under a more organized.and com- 
plete union. Should a federal system be devised, whereby every 
colony had its rightful place and: representation in the Imperial con- 
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nection, whereby to every colonist was assured Imperial citizenship, 
with all its resultant rights of protection and freedom, it is impos- 
sible but that the ideal distinctions between “home? and “ the 
colonies’? would vanish away. Instead of hearing ignorant men 
among the uninstructed classes, and unwise men among the instructed 
classes, speak of an emigrant as “an exile,” and our birthright estates 
beyond the seas as “foreign lands,” we should know no difference 
between England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, and Australia, except 
the divisions of space, and no boundary of “home” other than the limits 
of our Empire. I cannot think that the establishment of that fact 
would be of indifferent consequence, when I see how powerfully the 
opposite idea restricts the movements of emigration even at this time. 

The effects upon our trade of a federated Imperial system are not 
to be foreshewn with any statistical accuracy, but that they would be 
important is evident on the surface. As in each of the colonies 
which united to form the Dominion of Canada it was necessary to 
introduce modifications of the customs and excise, and to make an 
uniform tariff, a similar effect would ensue upon the practical adoption 
of the federal ‘system throughout the Empire. Instead of each colony, 
as at present, raising its revenues by imposing restrictions on the 
manufactures of other parts of the empire, these restrictions would 
be removed, and FREE-TRADE would be established as between the 
Imperial constituents. Ifwe preach this as a boon to all nations, we 
should preach it asa boon to ourselves. How the apparent immediate 
loss to any colony thus deprived of a source of revenue might be 
balanced may be judged in the case of Canada, which has been forced - 
by the policy of our Government to ‘raise her militia estimates from 
£80,000 sterling, in 1857, to £400,000 sterling in 1867, the whole 
of which expense would in a Federation fall on the Imperial fund, 
and, subject to the consideration that the colony would contribute 
something to that fund, relieve the colonial Government from the 
necessity of imposing on English manufactures a hostile duty. 
How further it would be balanced may be demonstrated by aggre- 
gating .all the arguments in favour of free-trade generally, all that 
proves how vastly every industry benefits by the removal of tax 
restrictions. | Moreover, much that a colonial government has to 
do, because the colony is gwas?-independent, would be taken off its 
hands under an Imperial federation: while local revenue would be 
drawn by direct taxation from the locality it was immediately to 
benefit, and not, as now, be principally excised by tariff from the 
mo of other portions of the Empire. 

We are, therefore, justified at first glance in expecting by honest 
inquiry to be able to demonstrate that an immense impetus would 
be given to commutual trade by the removal, consequent on federa- 
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tion, of hostile tariffs. Nor is this all. The timidity of wealth, 
as well as that of thinking labour and personality, to which I have 
already alluded, partly arises from the uncertainty of our relations to 
our colonies, which, along with considerable ignorance regarding the 
colonies themselves, makes the capitalist hesitate to trust his money 
in colonial enterprises. If Canada is likely to become independent, 
if New Zealand is any day to go off in a pet, who can foresee what 
the value of their securities, or their railways, or their public works 
or private speculations will be? But confirmed in federal union, 
with ultimate resort to federal courts, with more constant intercourse 
and a permanent official representation at the Imperial capital—with 
the whole system of our English business expanded, its banks, trades, 
companies, agencies, communicating and acting together within the 
Empire as they now do within Great Britain—we foresee in Federalism 
a promise of development for our wealth hitherto unconceived by the 
most dreamy worshipper of Plutus. And the possibility has been 
concluded by the steam and telegraph, which have destroyed the 
. obstacles of distance. The colonies also would gain their advan- 
tage from the new relation, in the ready inflow of capital for all 
purposes of development. 

Not only in this way would the wealth of the Empire be quickened 
into more general circulation, but from the Imperial point of view 
Federalism promises to settle in the happiest way the difficulties 
arising through the unequal incidence of the burthens of Imperial 
expense. I do not here advert to the National Debt, a subject which 
would need special arrangements under any system of federation. 
One of the prime conditions of federation would be that the charges 
in matters of common interest should be equally borne, those of more 
immediate concern to any member of the confederacy being left to 
the adjudication of its local government. Under this arrangement 
Englishmen in England could no longer complain that they were 
unfairly taxed for the benefit of Englishmen in America, or Africa, 
or Australia; for even granting that at any period any single 
member of the confederacy should need peculiar assistance, its con- 
stant contribution to the Imperial exchequer would in the end more 
than outweigh the temporary obligation. 

Again., In promoting general efficiency of legislation the doctrine ` 
of Federalism promises extraordinary results. 

Granted the inexpediency of dissolving the Empire, not the least 
forcible of the arguments in favour of Federalism, is the yearly aggra- 
vated plethora of business at Westminster. Crowding about the doors, 
filling the lobbies, blocking up the committee-rooms are questions 
affecting nations side by side with the rights of greasy corporations, 
or speculating companies, or private individuals. The Premier or 
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some other minister may be called on to show cause for his fatuous 
neglect of the Temperance question in a Queen’s Speech—to explain 
why it was necessary to reduce the number of quill pens issued to 
civil servants, or why the Government was so criminally neglectful 
as to have permitted a silly magistrate to say that he disagreed with 
the Queen on a point of patriotism. Even less gravely are they liable 
to be worried by the numberless legislative flies, whose only policy is 
to buzz loud enough for their constituents to hear them. Measures of 
Imperial, national, or colonial importance are hustled out of the way 
by one or two, sometimes of secondary consequence, which have 
happened to engage popular sympathies. Here is the secret of minis- 
terial worship of Drift. Some of the most crying evils of the day 
retain their vicious power, some of the most needful reforms are 
unaccomplished, because there are limits to legislative time and 
human endurance. If this pressure continues in anything like the 
present ratio of increase the Empire must perish of congestion of the 
brain. 

A review of the legislation of last session will illustrate with 
striking clearness the incapacity of our present legislative powers, 
and the waste even of those limited powers upon matters of sub- 
ordinate interest. 

Disregarding for a time the vast amount of nugatory speechifica- 
tion and technical discussion, I will analyze the legislation that was 
accomplished. During the session there were passed of— 


Acts technically denominated “ Public and General” . . 11 - 
3 ss “Local and Personal” . . 177 

» 5 “Private” . pia 2 we 4° 
Total. . . . 298 


The latter Acts, passed with all formality by an Imperial legisla- 
tare, were for the following purposes :— 

1. Enabling the Rector of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, to grant leases. 

2, Extension of Owen’s College, Manchester. 

3. To enable Lord Cornwallis’s trustees to develop estates at 
Hastings. 

4. Respecting the Downie Park Estate, Forfarshire. 

At first blush, therefore, 181 : 112 is the proportion of Acts of 
limited importance. Assigning these Acts to their proper kingdoms 
I find that of them there were— 


Relating to boroughs, railways, corporations, gas and water ae and 


persoñal matters, etc., etc., etc., ia England . . . . : ©.. 140 
s? j ” Scotland. . . .....-. 219 
3 Ireland .... bee, 19 
The rest, relating to coast-fisheries and TEE may perege 
fairly be considered, of an Imperial character . . . o. 3 
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Among these Imperial Acts you' find such as No. xviii., “for 
better supplying with water the town and parish of Beccles in 
Suffolk,” a cleanly and godly thing in itself for the said town and 
parish, and conducive to the health of its rustic inhabitants, but to 
perform which it is sheer waste to concentrate the huge enacting 
forces of an Empire. As appropriately might we send the British 
army or a Royal Commission well provided with Imperial soap, 
brushes, towels, and water-basins to scrub the Becclesian townsfolk. 

Before we leave these subordinate enactments it is worth while to 
observe the discrepancy between the numbers arising out of the three 
kingdoms. The proportion of English statutes is too largely in 
excess of those from Scotland and Ireland to be accounted for simply 
by the disproportion of population, wealth, and prosperity. It must 
be taken that from either of the lesser provinces there would, in the 
event of greater legislative facilities, be more legislation,. and the 
activity of legislation is a better sign for a country than its inertness. 
Conversely T assume that the deficiency of legislation of the kind 
here under discussion, for two countries like Scotland and Ireland, is, 
in part, fairly attributable to a deficiency of facilities for accom- 
plishing it. 

Those Acts of a quasi-imperial character termed “Public and 
General Statutes,” yield the following results, allowing to the 
description Imperial the widest scope :— 





Imperial statutes, e.g., Army, Navy, Revenue, etc., ete. . . 465 
Technical statutes—amending laws or affecting legal questions, ete 
(Enese might be either local or Imperial) . . . . . 2 15 
Local statutes :—England . . . .. 26 
re Ireland . . . . . 16 
j Scotland. . ... 7 
5} India... 2 
England and Treland . 1 
B — 62 
Total . . .° ` 112 


Hence, had there existed an Imperial Parliament and separate local 
Governments in England, Scotland, and Ireland, less than one-half of 
the Public General Statutes would have come within the province of 
Imperial legislation—that is, 45 out of 97. 

The result upon the whole legislation is, that out of 293 Acts there 
were— 


Imperial... e e 2... 48 
Technical 15 
English . ......., 166 
Trish E ee ee ee ae ae 35 
Scotch. . . s 1. 2. 2 re we 26 
Indian. . ar 2 


England and Ireland together erst ed 


Total. . . . . 293 
VOL. XVI. (6) 
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Less than one-sizth in number of all the Acts of last session could 
be characterized as Imperial; the rest were properly referable to the 
localities immediately affected by them. One of them, on a matter 
properly belonging to local legislation, occupied a large proportion 
of Imperial time. Were there space, I should pursue the inquiry 
further, with an analysis of the subjects discussed in the two Houses 
of Parliament during the last session, but any one accustomed to read. 
the reports of debates in the newspapers will be prepared to believe 
how great a discrepancy exists in abortive legislation between Im- 
perial and local subjects, and that a vast amount of time is wasted 
over. questions, too subordinate or too purely local to be properly 
entertained by the Parliament for an empire. “It is a sorry sight to 
see a Chancellor of the Exchequer haggling about the ground for law 
courts intended only for that corner of the British empire called 
England. 

But to me the notable thing is not alone how much is done that 
ought not to be done, but how much, in consequence of the plethora 
of matter to be investigated, discussed, and acted upon, is left undone 
that ought to be done.. This is the most serious point of the whole 
subject. - Year after year, at the close of the session, there are 
plunged into the Dead Sea of impossibility many inchoate Acts of 
extreme usefulness and even of pressing importance. This trans- 
action is facetiously termed by a relieved public and legislature the 
“ Slaughter,” or “Massacre of the Innocents ”—a joke with a sad 
side when we look upon the hopes, the promises of good that are 
often buried in their grave. A weary cabinet minister sees himself 
forced by sheer exhaustion to drop measure after measure of necessary ` 
remedy—to give for another or another year a further lease to some 
vested absurdity or wrong. Every one thinks the Poor Law requires 
revision, but who will be the Hercules? The ratepayers of the 
metropolis are crying out from year to year for a reform of its 
government, but Bumbledom can beat the breath out of a half-dead 
ministry, carrying on its back an Irish Church or Land Bill. If we 
had a local legislature for England, such questions would be settled 
in a year. If we had such local Parliaments, who can doubt that 
education: would have followed the first instead of the second Reform 
Bill? 

II. When we regard Federalism in its local aspects, not only are 
many material interests of the colonies, as we have partly seen, 
involved in it, but it promises to remove the difficulties so frequently 
arising out of the Imperial connection in its present form. 

It has been alleged that the colonies are not properly represented 
in the Imperial Goverfiment. Last year a wild and abortive attempt 
was made towards. a redress of this grievance, and late suggestions 
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from able pens are proof that it is considered to be a subject of 
practical inquiry. That it is a.grievance no one intimate with 
colonial wants and circumstances can fail to see. ‘An office, presided 
over by a shifting partizan, however able, however honest, how- 
ever industrious—actually conducted by a permanent staff, seldom, 
if ever, selected for any reputation of experience in colonial life 
—an office, to visit which is for a colonist like ‘reconnoitring 
an enemy—to negotiate with which is like a war parley, and to 
assault which needs almost a forlorn hope and a battery—is, spite 
of any brilliant abilities existing in it, incapable of discharging 
with success the infinitely. varied, numerous, delicate, and detailed 
duties essential to its business. To every colony, each with its 
© own wrongs or rights or difficulties, such an office is sure to appear 
unwise or tyrannical, because, in its very constitution, its aspect is 
to them foreign. Their delegates do not meet officials from their own 
colony-—they meet bigoted domestic Englishmen. Not infrequently, 
before they can open a, negotiation, or even make a statement, they 
are obliged to give imperfect instraction in the conditions of the 
people or places to be the subject of official attention. This cannot 
continue long. The colonies must have better audience at Whitehall, 
or they will have done knocking at our doors. They may serve us 
with a notice that they will no longer preserve even a calling 
acquaintance because our gentlemen are so insolent. 

To destroy this anomaly would naturally be the first result, as it - 
would be one of the essential aims, of Federalism. A senate or parlia- 
ment of representatives from every province, deliberating in public, 
and acting on the decision of the majority, would of necessity satisfy 
all the objections to the present system. All other‘schemes, such as 
that of a representative colonial council, colonist ministers, limited 
representation in the Imperial Parliament, and so forth, dwindle 
before the practical simplicity of federal union. That alone would 
relieve the new Parliament of more than it imposed upon it. Believing 
that the time has come when the colonies may fairly, claim some such 
representation in London, I propound this as the simplest and best 
way of satisfying their requirements. 
` One cannot here more than sketch in outline how important an 
effect the opening to British colonists of a great field of Imperial 
ambition would have on each provincial community in inciting to 
enterprise, quickening education, awakening talent; or, conversely, 
how great an access of ability would be made to Imperial councils by 
sifting every part of the empire to minister to their force. Some of 
our ablest statesmen were schooled in the colonies, and there are abler 
men behind them. Very scanty Imperial honours are now open to 
colonists, unless, indeed, they make the desperate venture of perma- 
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‘ nently forsaking their homes and associations, and battling for fame 
in the over-crowded arena of Great. Britain. The colonial field is not 
sufficiently extensivé ; the ambition of a colonial soldier, or statesman, 
or minister of religion, or barrister, or physician,—of any professional 
or commercial man, is restricted. Honoured at the extremity of the 
Empire, when he arrives at London he finds himself unknown, and 
- drops into the pool of mediocrity. On the other hand, what is there 
to attract a man of any ambition into the military service of a place 
like New. Zealand, if he knows that his utmost attainments are 
bounded by the limits of the colony; and that, in case of a general 
war, he.will be looked upon as inferior to the Imperial soldiery ? 
Similarly, by the severance of the Imperial connection, the chances 
of attaining to Imperial distinctions in art, science, law, medicine, or 
society, would be reduced to insignificance. It has been argued by 
some colonists that, on attaining their independence, fields of honour 
. Would be opened to their sons in the diplomatic-and military services, 
as well as the official honours of their own Gévernment. But in an. 
Imperial federation, higher and more numerous honours would be 
possible to every colonist, while the concentration into one federal 
hand of diplomatie and military management would ‘save each 
province from a considerable burthen in the maintenance of an inde- 
` pendent nationality. 

I have left to the last, because it is a local and subordinate object, 
though very important, and in some quarters put forward as a main 
argument for Federalism—the consideration of the part which Ireland | 
has in this great question. Latterly, at least, she cannot justly 
complain of Imperial inattention, though it is not so clear that she 
can be grateful for the Imperial estimate of her requirements. One 
of the questions which recently convulsed the empire, I mean the 
land question, was properly local, and its final settlement might even. 
now be facilitated by leaving it to an Irish House of Commons. 
There is no denying that at present Ireland is governed by superior 
force, moral and physical, from without herself, and such a relation 
must be, nay ought to be, a source of discontent. The contingent 
which she contributes to the Imperial legislature is so overpowered’ 
by-the other representatives as to divest of anything except pretence 

- the notion that her people are governed in accordance with their 
wishes. Al that they can do is to chaffer with successive ministries, 
buying concessions at one time for votes given at another. This isan 
ignoble position for us, a dastardly position for a high-spirited race like 
the Irish. Itis neither the status of an independent community, nor 
of a society coherent with our own. Can we wonder that the Irish 
people are jealous of our sincerest attempts to bless, them, and we in- 
dignant at their honest attempts to damn us? The most earnest thing 
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we ever did for Ireland, the Irish Church legislation, disquieted the only 
-party in the country that had persistently been loyal to our interests. 
Is not this a-lesson that in such a community it is better to suffer 
forces to balance themselves, and ‘not by the importation of foreign 
make-weights to throw them still more thoroughly out of gear? 
Would it not be policy to let the Irish people manage their domestic 
affairs for themselves? Would not the re-establishment of a pro- 
vincial government, with such limited powers as Federalism must 
necessarily leave them, elected by household suffrage, reconstruct, 
encourage, awaken, educate the whole of Irish society, which needs 
all this from top to bottom? The antagonisms of faith, the difti- 
culties of educational or property legislation, the evils of absenteeism 
(not so much felt in any single State of the American Union because 
each protects herself), would be compulsorily subdued by the necessity 
of mutual concession, when no help from without, except the Imperial 
arm to maintain peace at any cost, could be hoped for by either party. 
I have already adduced the instance of Lower Canada, where the 
Protestants obtained from a Roman Catholic minister and a legisla- 
ture overwhelmed by Roman Catholics a liberal educational measure. 

In Ireland I should anticipate similar results from federalization. 
The conditions of the establishment of a local government would be 
different now from those under which the Irish Parliament existed. 
Society and politics have changed their features. What is needed 
to complete the regeneration is to cast upon her people the respon- 
sibility of their own future. They would know that their action 
must be regulated by certain principles of liberty which would be 
enforced for the benefit of the whole Empire. No possibility of 
Church and State establishment; no chance for preponderating 
numbers to injure the rights of Imperial citizens within their pro- 
vince; no power to restrict the enjoyment of the franchise. 

It is a significantly hopeful token that the notion of Federalism, 
though one as I suggest too limited in its scope, has drawn together 
in Ireland an association of men representing all shades of religious 
and political opinion. In the prospectus of the “ Home Government 
Association ” they have declared :-— 

“We strongly and emphatically disclaim any desire to promote the 
ascendancy of any form of religion in Ireland. We declare that efforts 
made by any party in that direction would have neither sanction nor sup- 
port from us, but would meet with our most strenuous opposition; and we 
equally disclaim any desire or purpose of interference with the settlement 
of property in Ireland. To leave no doubt on this subject, the Association 


propose that articles affording the fullest possible guarantees on those 
points shall form a fundamental part of the [Irish] Federal Constitution.” 


The opinions which instigated or prompt this movement are, 
in the present inquiry, of ‘little consequence to us, and need not 
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be reviewed. The specific proposals made by Mr. Butt in his 
pamphlet are not immediately important, because I have attempted 
to support a far wider sweep of Imperial relation, and one involving 
more splendid consequences than the regulation of the British 
trinity. Perhaps some light will be thrown upon the advan- 
tages of Federalism to Ireland -by the brief examination of the 
Canadian system with which I shall conclude this paper. It may l 
hereafter be my part to discuss schemes of federation, and in so 
doing to answer the rather one-sided, though able, reflections of a 
writer upon the Irish movement in Fraser’s Magazine for December 
last. 

One local objection certain to be urged against Federalism is that 
the discrepancies between the laws of the three kingdoms are already 
too flagrant, and that these diversities the establishment of separate 
local governments would contribute to increase. But it can be shown 
that we have good ground to anticipate a precisely opposite result. 
The simplest answer is that it is easy to provide against such a con- 
tingency by the terms of union. This is capable of proof, not only 
by reference to the United States, where thé tendency of general 
law is to uniformity, but also by the Act of Union for the Dominion 
of Canada. 30 Vict., chap. iii. section 91, contains the following list 
of subjects to which the authority of the central government exclu- 
sively extends :— 


. The Public Debt and Property. 
. The Regulation of Trade and Commerce. 
. The raising of Money by any Mode or System of Taxation. 
The borrowing of Money on the Public Credit. 
Postal Service. 
. The Census and Statistics. 
. Militia, Military and Naval Service, and Defence. 
. The fixing of and providing for the Salaries and Allowances of Civil 
and other Officers of the Government of Canada. 
9. Beacons, Buoys, Lighthouses, and Sable Island. 
10. Navigation and Shipping. 
11. Quarantine and the Establishment and Maintenance of Marine Hos- 
pitals. . 
12. Sea Coast and Inland Fisheries. 
13. Ferries between a Province and a British or Foreign Country or 
between two Provinces. 
14. Currency and Coinage. : 
15. Banking, Incorporation of Banks, and the Issue of Paper Money. 
16. Savings Banks. 
17. Weights and Measures. 
18. Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 
19. Interest. 
20. Legal Tender. 
21. Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 
22. Patents of Invention and Discovery. 
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23. Copyrights. 

94, Indians, and Lands reserved for the Indians. 

25. Naturalization and Aliens. 

26. Marriage and Divorce. s 

27. The Criminal Law, except the Constitution of Courts of Criminal 
Jurisdiction, but including the Procedure in Criminal matters. 

28. The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of Penitentiaries. 

29. Such Classes of subjects ag are expressly excepted in the Enumera- 
tion of the classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to the Legis- 
latures of the Provinces. 


This list is worthy of careful study collaterally with one , directly 
to be cited. Any one conversant with the difficulties arising out of 
the conflict of laws in the three kingdoms will at once see how con- 
siderably such an allotment of subjects would facilitate uniformity 
between their laws. Bankruptcy and insolvency, marriage and 
divorce, criminal law—here are subjects of legal differences com- 
mitted to the legislative control of one body, whose interest and 
policy it would be to assimilate them. Divested of the mass of busi- 
ness next to be specified, such a body would have more time to devote 
to a reform so difficult. In section 92 are enumerated the subjects 
of cognizance by local legislatures :— 


1. The Amendment from time to time, notwithstanding anything in this 
Act, of the Constitution of the Province, except as regards the Office 
of Lieutenant Governor. 

. Direct Tazation within the Province in order to the raising of a Revenue 
for Provincial Purposes. 

. The borrowing of Money on the sole Credit of the Province. 

. The Establishment and Tenure of Provincial Offices and the Appoint- 
ment and Payment of Provincial Officers. 

5. The Management and Sale of the Publice Lands belonging to the Province 

and of the Timber and Wood thereon. 

6. The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of Public and Refor- 

matory Prisons in and for the Province. 

7. The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of Hospitals, 
Asylums, Charities, and Hleemosynary Institutions in and for the 
Province, other than Marine Hospitals. 

. Municipal Institutions in the Province. 

; Shop, Saloon, Tavern, Auctioneer, and other Licences in order to the 
raising of a Revenue for Provincial, Local, or Municipal Purposes. 

10. Local Works and Undertakings other than such as are of the folowing 

Classes, — 

a. Lines of Steam or other Ships, Railways, Candle Telegraphs, 
and other Works and Undertakings connecting the Provinea 
with any other or others of the Provinces, or extending beyond 
the limits of the Province: 

. Lines of Steam Ships between the Province and any British or 
Foreign Country : 

. Such works as, although wholly situate within the Province, are. 
before or after their Execution declafed by the Parliament of 
Canada to be for the general Advantage of Canada, or for the 
Advantage of Two or more of the Provinces. 
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11. The Incorporation of Companies with Provincial Objects. 
12. The Solemnization of Marriage in the Province. 
18. Property and Civil Rights in the Province. 


14. The Administration of Justice in the Province, including the Constitu- 
tion, Maintenance, and Organization of Provincial Courts, both of 
Civil and of Criminal Jurisdiction, and including Procedure in Civil 
Matters in those Courts. 

15. The Imposition of Punishment by Fine, Penalty, or Imprisonment for 
-enforcing any Law of the Province made in relation to any Matter 
coming within any of the Classes of Subjects enumerated in this 
Section. i 

16. Generally all Matters of a merely local or private nature in the Province. 


What relief would the removal of such an incubus of legislation be 
to the central government: what scope would it afford to local 
improvements! The 94th section provides for legislation by the 
central legislature, for uniformity of the laws of property and civil 
rights, but only with the assent of the local assemblies. But the 
discussion and adoption by the central legislature of a scheme of 
uniformity would exercise considerable influence upon public opinion 
in each of the provinces, and'pave the way to their concurrence. 
Lastly, the 98rd section guards the educational liberties of every 
class and sect. 

Nothing need be added to prove that the Federal principle is 
capable of embodiment iti a form at once promoting unity, protecting 
personal liberty, and fostering local independence, while in enlarging 
the scope of Imperial splendour it gives strength to the play of 
Imperial loyalty. 

I have sought simply to preach the doctrine of Federalism, not to 
indicate the method of Federation. “Without pretence of exhaustive 
treatment, enough has I hope been said to prove the desirability of 
inquiring throughout our Empire whether Federation be feasible or, 
impossible. It is likely that I shall be met with the familiar sneer 
that I have dreamed a magnificent dream. Had Bismarck ten years 
ago dreamed aloud the actual happenings of these wondrous and 
terrible days, would he not have been consigned to some careful 
asylum ? i l 

THE ÅUTHOR oF “ Ginx’s Basy.”. 
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THE DEBTS OF THEOLOGY TO SECULAR 
MOVEMENTS. 


HE destructive action of secular movements on theology is a 
favourite topic of eminent and popular writers. They have no 
difficulty in showing that theology has been: profoundly affected by 
the advances in knowledge and the social changes which ‘belong to 
the modern period. A multitude of theological beliefs have been 
either by direct assault or by the equally effective process of under- 
mining made untenable. There is an appearance of destruction in. 
the work thus going on. But theology is not necessarily destroyed, 
or even impaired, by undergoing change. It is evidently possible 
for alterations in men’s beliefs to be as beneficial to theology, as the 
alarming ravages of the pruning-knife are to the tree. Changes that 
correct and deepen and enlarge the prevailing conceptions about the 
things of God are of obvious advantage to theological science; and 
a very slight review of the services thus rendered to theology by 
secular movements would show that they are more important than 
has been commonly understood. 

It can never be an altogether agreeable experience to religious 
persons to be disturbed in their inherited belief. It is natural and 
right that they should be apprehensive arid hesitating, and should 
even put themselves in a posture of defence, when they find that 
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conceptions with which earnest faith has been closely blended are 
likely to be taken away from them: But if we have many instances _ 
to prove that the alterations forced on theological belief by the pro- 
gress of civilization have had the effect of making that belief intrin- 
' sically better than it was before, we are warranted in looking to such 
action with hope and thankfulness rather than with dread. Though 
anxious, we ought not to be despondent; and so far from shutting 
ourselves up in wilful ignorance, we ought, for our ‘religion’s sake, 
to welcome new knowledge from every quarter. 

“The subject as a whole is a very large one, and can only be 
treated here under certain limitations. I propose to speak briefly of 
the movements which we perceive to be specially affecting theology 
in our own time. It will not fall within this plan to discuss one of the. 
most important of all the secular movements of the Christian period 
—the claiming of national life and independence. Its bearing indeed 
on theology has been momentous, and it is still of much significance. 
Butits chief work in this respect was done at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, when the national impulse, called by hostile theologians the 
heresy of nationalism, enabled a large part of Christendom to throw 
off the belief in a visible head of the Universal Church. Since that 
time, and mainly in consequence of thé awakening which then 
stirred the nations of Europe, various movements have been gradually 
changing the complexion of men’s thoughts. Let us take those 
which are associated with the following names :—Toleration or Reli- 
gious Liberty, Democracy, Political Economy, Ethics, Physical Science. 
All these are still doing their work, or are only now beginning to do 
it; and-each of them makes a definite contribution to she improve- 
sient of Theology. 

Theology is an account of the nature and dealings of God. Chris- 
tian theology is that account of God’s nature and dealings which was 
given in its main features by Jesus Christ, and by those who accepted 
him as the interpreter of the Divine will. Everything is an advance 
in theology which enables men to know God better, and to think of 
Him more worthily, that is, more in accordance with reality. The 
history and words and institutions of Christ must always supply 
the substance of Christian theology. These original data can never 
be superseded. As they are things of life, they yield from time to 
time new growths. But men draw inferences, add notions of their 
own, confuse these with what has been transmitted to them, and so 
build up and alter theological systems. Theology has natural ten- 
dencies towards corruption. For example, religious enthusiasm 
gives birth to exaggerated and figurative language ; it becomes a 
point of religious honour to hand down such language, which 
is gradually stiffened into propositions; and thus unreality is - 
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introduced. Again, nothing is more natural than that men should 
attribute to God their own modes of thought and feeling, supposing 
all the while that these have been declared by revelation to be 
_ Divine; and it is not long before such conceptions receive the 
stamp of common acceptance and Church authority. Christian 
tradition, therefore, is no competent guardian of theology, nor have 
professional theologians any adequate interest in keeping it pure or 
promoting its genuine progress. The best theological ideas, indeed, 
may always be discovered in the theologians to whose devotion and 
tenderness the truest insight has been given. I believe there is no 
modern theological view which may not be found anticipated by 
‘Christian thinkers such as St. Paul, St. Augustine, and Luther. But 
their witness lies dormant till it wins a response in the common 
consciousness. And it appears to be the plan of Divine Providence 
to force upon men the revision of traditional theology by means 
of those advances in life and knowledge with which received tradi- 
tions cannot reconcile themselves. Then the restrictions are broken 
through, the corruptions are purged away, and the nature of God 
is not only seen more truly as it is, but apprehended with a new 
freshness. : 

1. In this age and in this country we no longer speak of Toleration. 
The principle which fought its way to victory under that name is now 
described as the principle of religious liberty. In England previous 
political movements had substantially abolished religious persecution, 
and secured freedom for individuals in matters of faith and worship ; 
the French Revolution carried this freedom in triumph through Europe 
and the world. Nothing now remains for the most enthusiastic par- 
tizans of religious liberty to claim but the absolute equality in the 
State of all creeds and communions. It is needless to discuss here 
the various influences which have aided in producing these results. 
In part those influences have been religious, especially if we give 
this title to that free growth of divergences of opinion which was a 
natural product of the Reformation. But on the whole the demand 
for toleration and religious liberty may rightly be described as a 
secular movement. It drew its chief support from political justice, 
and it was vehemently condemned in its beginnings by the exponents 
of the dominant creeds. Its work in the secular interest may be said 
to be almost finished, and it has already done great service to theo- , 
logy; but its peculiar lesson may still be studied by theologians with 
advantage. 

It was very natural that when Christians attained political power 
they should suppose it to be their duty to use the power to propagate 
and secure the Christian faith. That faith is extremely peremptory 
and exacting. It affirms that a true knowledge of God is the one 
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thing needful for mankind; it claims the absolute devotion of all 
“talents ”’ to ‘the cause of the kingdom of heaven. Supreme power 
in a State, when it came into the hands of an earnest Christian, was 
. a trust that might be used to lead men to their highest good or to 
preserve them from their worst danger. Christians argued that it 
was better for men to suffer in their bodies than that their souls 
should be exposed to risk. Therefore it was the duty of the civil 
power to suppress heresy, and with this view to threaten and punish 
heretics. The theory of persecution: must be admitted to be a most 
plausible one, and there have been times when it has been assumed 
throughout Christendom almost without a solitary’ protest. To this 
day the Church of Rome does not repudiate it. Other Churches now 
disown it; but at the time of the Reformation the Protestant theo- 
logians were not at issue on this point with those of Rome. “ Per- 
secution,” says Hallam, “is the deadly original sin of the Reformed 
Churches, that which cools every honest man’s zeal for their cause 
in proportion as his reading becomes more extensive.” If the matter 
had been left to theologians, it is not likely that they would have 
. discovered the theory of persecution to be unchristian. 
_ But theology, nevertheless, was grievously injured by it. According 
to the Apostolic Gospel, it was the desire and ‘purpose of God to win 
men to be his reconciled children. The Gospel appealed to the con- 
sciences and affections of men, asking for a surrender which could 
not be real unless it were free. The theory of an enforced. orthodoxy 
tended inevitably to produce the impression that what God saw with 
, pleasure was the spectacle of an orthodox world. But the whole 
world, it is conceivable, might be completely orthodox, every whisper 
of heretical opinion being silenced, and yet the souls of men might 
remain unquickened, niienfightened, unreconciled. A uniform cor- 
rectness of creed not only cannot be in itself satisfactory to God, but 
it may become as distasteful and offensive to him as the offerings . 
‘and appointed feasts of the Jewish ritual were when he said by the 
mouth of the prophet, “ They are a trouble unto me, I'am weary to - 
bear them.” What, then, the principle of religious liberty does for 
theology is this: it breaks up a false and dangerous ideal of the desire 
of God. It thereby constrains us to reflect what it is that God really 
wants. We perceive that he can be satisfied with nothing except - 
. the willing spiritual allegiance of the human heart. But the winning 
of the conscience and the affections is a work, as each one may know 
in himself, requiring delicacy of treatment. We cannot imagine 
any one to be inwardly convinced and attracted towards God either 
by being forbidden himself to ask a question, or by seeing his neigh- - 
bour punished for saying out what seemed to him to-be true. A 
compulsory. and stereotyped orthodoxy is a field in which the intel- . 
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ligent apprehension of God is less likely to, grow than even amidst 
the confusion of rival creeds. 

True theology does not teach that liberty, in the sense of license, 
is to be worshipped as an end, ‘or that it is a good thing for men to 
indulge every fancy or conceit of opinion that may suggest itself, or 
that guidance and restraint may not be helpful in fostering the ten- 
derest affections. It leaves room for various judgments as to what 
the civil power. should do or not do in the aim of helping truth 
against error. Its own business is to testify that under all circum- 
stances what God desires is, that men should come near to him in 
filial knowledge and love. And that respect for honest opinion, 
which is the best motive for leaving opinion free, assists theology in 
keeping faithful to this testimony. 

2. A similar misrepresentation of the mind of God is in process of 
being corrected by the steady advance of Democracy. This move- 
"ment also received a prodigious impulse from the French Revolution ; 
but the democratic tendency is one of older date and more continuous 
progress in this country and its offshoots. It has never perhaps 
been in alliance with theology, but the early incidents of’ the French 
Revolution attached to it the reputation of being expressly irreligious 
and anti-Christian. Religious teaching, from episcopal charges down. 
to the lessons of the Sunday-school, was for a long time, as most of 
us can remember, in the habit of assuming that true religion was 
identified with government by the upper classes. The Dissenting ~ 
bodies, it is true, combined religion to a considerable extent with 
democratic politics, and their religion was prevented from speaking 
so conservative a language; but the democratic politics entered 
into the combination from the secular side, and the Nonconformist 
advocates of popular rights were generally content with maintaining 
that there was no necessary incompatibility between the love of 
freedom in this world and the care of the soul for the next. 

It is not easy without a good deal of discrimination to fix the 
relations of Christianity, in its Catholic and its Protestant forms 
respectively, to the democratic movement. On the one hand, it has 
always been the glory of Catholicism to vindicate the claims of the 
weaker classes to sympathy and help, and this principle has borne 
most important social fruit. On the other hand, Protestantism, with 
its traditions of independence and rebellion, has nourished a stubborn 
spirit of resistance to oppression, by the help of which many of the 
victories of democracy have been achieved. But we may safely 
say that neither from Catholic nor from Protestant theology could 
we extract any formal witness in favour of the acquisition of political 
power by the humbler and more numerous classes. , 

, In this country an aristocratic system of society came down from 
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the middle ages. The medieval Church did much, it is universally 
acknowledged, to protect the poor and to elevate their condition. 
But as society was Christian in those days, Christianity was naturally 
identified with the existing order. The governing classes honoured 
the Church, and the Church desired to stand well with the governing 
classes. At the Reformation the theological movement was iden- 
tified with the national, and this was not democratic. The king and 
the nobility promoted and led the insurrection against Rome, and there 
was no revolutionary disturbance of the previous social order. It 
` naturally came to pass therefore, when the new ecclesiastical system 
was settled, that the Church was intertwined with royalty and aris- 
tocracy. It confessed its old obligation to bear witness against 
tyranny and injustice, but it taught submission to the ruling powers, 
and exhorted the lower classes—and à fortiori the humblest—to- 
keep their place, and not to aspire to any share in the government of 
the realm. k 
But the lower classes have not been content to stay in their places. 
Whatever the Church has taught, democracy has advanced irresistibly. 
Privilege after privilege has been wrenched out of the grasp of the 
favoured classes; power has gradually descended by the steps of the 
social stairs, until it has joined hands with the vast class at the 
bottom. At the present time it is a confessed fact, whether we like 
it or not, that the working class, if it had peculiar interests and - 
were unanimously resolved to promote them, might dictate the 
policy of the empire. It is beginning to be acknowledged as a 
rational principle, that in the organization and legal arrangements 
of society, whilst the good of the body as a whole should be sought, 
the most numerous and least fortunate sections have actually a better 
title to consideration than the rich and the few. 
, The proper effect of. this change upon Christian theology is to 
awaken it to the re-discovery of its first teaching. It has never 
been wrong to declare that the New Testament is in favour of order. 
The authority and value of government for the securing of justice 
and the social well-being are plainly insisted on in its pages, and 
loyalty is one of the virtues it commends. But where does it say 
that society ought to be organized with a view to the greater happi- 
ness of the rich and few? ‘Where does it say that they ought to 
have all the power and the poor to have none? Our Lord laid 
down emphatically that in his kingdom—that is, in Christendom-—— 
the justification of superior authority would be in its capacity to 
serve. ‘Whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister.” Critics who look at the Gospel history from the modern 
point of view, tell us with much truth that Jesus proclaimed a social 
revolution in the interest of.the poor. He certainly declared that 
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he was anointed to give good news to the poor, and to proclaim the 
year of Jubilee. The meek, he said, were to inherit the earth. He 
always expressed sympathy with the lower classes rather than with 
the rich, and what was much more than words, he lived with them 
as one of themselves. The first Christians were for the most part 
poor men, and one of their teachers speaks with strong feeling against 
the rich. ‘ Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries 
that shall come upon you.” “ Let the brother of low degree rejoice 
' in that he is exalted, but the rich in that he is made low.” St. Paul 
shows how men as Christians are raised or lowered to one level when 
he affirms that there is in Christ no distinction of Greek or Jew, 
of Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free. ` 

This witness in behalf of that.which is properly human in all men 
as triumphing over distinctions of race and condition, is a theological 
doctrine which has always maintained its place somewhere in 
„systems of Christian theology. But in past times there has been a 
sort of common understanding that it should not interfere with the 
actual relations of society. The progress of democracy asserts in 
another form the purpose of the Ruler of the world, that the lower 
classes shall not be regarded as existing for the greater honour and 
pleasure of the upper. We can now see a new power in the revolu- 
tionary doctrines of the New Testament. We still do not find its 
authors inciting men to rebellion; the principle of order remains a: 
sacred one in their teaching. But we recognise it asa design of 
God, manifested in Christ, to interfere thoroughly and effectually 
with aristocratic assumptions. The principles laid down by our Lord 
and his followers, when once we accept them as intended to remodel 
society, are perceived to involve consequences by the side of which 
the aims of ordinary Liberalism look pale. _ Theology is now con- 
strained to teach that, according to the mind of God, the one compre- 
hensive function of -the rich and great is to assist in the elevation of 
the multitudes. 

8. The modern science of Political Economy has had frequent: 
` passages of arms with religion, and is still looked upon by many 
religious persons as thoroughly unchristian. It has acquired this 
character by marking with decided condemnation some habits which 
traditional Christianity had fostered. 

One of these is almsgiving. “Give to him that asketh thee,” said , 
Jesus, “and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 
This is only the earliest of a number: of precepts by which practical 
kindness towards the needy and suffering is inculcated in the New 
Testament, as one of the most characteristic virtues of the kingdom 
of heaven. From the first days Christians-set themselves to do. 
what their Lord and his Apostles had enjoined. They sought to lay 
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up treasure in heaven by giving relief to the poor. Wherever they 
saw want and destitution they held themselves bound to give alms 
out of their greater abundance. Rich men, when their hopes or their 
fears were touched, were induced to give on a large scale; and great 
revenues were devoted in perpetuity to various modes of beneficence. 
It became evident by the time of the Reformation that the monasteries 
from which doles were prodigally dispensed drew about them crowds 
of lazy beggars, to whom it was more agreeable to live on alms than 
to work for their bread. Protestant Christians have continually had 
` this warning before their minds and on their lips, and it has shown 
them that there is a danger in uncontrolled almsgiving. This much 
is generally admitted; and every one will acknowledge it to be an 
abuse of charity when sturdy mendicants are encouraged and enabled 
by the alms of the pious to lead a life of idleness. But that actual 
distress should be known to exist and the gifts of charity be with- 
held seems to most Christians a violation of the precepts of Christ, as 
well as a quenching of natural kindness. It must be right, they 
think, to give to him that needeth, and they will leave the con- 
sequences to God. 

Another habit of the same category is that of marrying early and 
in trust. Religion has looked favourably on this habit. «God him- 
self bade men be fruitful and multiply. Let young people who fall 
in love marry, or they may do worse. God will provide food for the 
mouths he sends into the world.” Our Lord, it is. urged, exhorted 
his disciples to a simple dependence on the heavenly Father who 
feeds the sparrows, and condemned anxious care about the morrow. 
To discourage early marriages on prudential grounds ‘has been 
stigmatized by religious persons as a hard, godless, immoral policy. 

As regards human life in general, it may be said that the industrial 
theory of it has been treated for the most part as a rival, if not as‘an 
enemy, by theological interests. The old traditional teaching of the 
Church represented it as the business of the Christian to prepare him- 
self for the life to come. The things of this life were snares which 
he ought as far as possible to shun. The love of money was the root 
of all evil; it was extremely difficult for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. The man who accumulated wealth was a fool 
not to remember that at any moment his soul might be required of 
him.. Medieval theology, in an uncompromising spirit, asserted the 
superior credit and reasonableness of a simply ascetic life. It was 
better that a man should renounce wealth, marriage, comfort, should 
withdraw himself from the occupations and interests of secular 
society, and devote himself wholly to the pursuit of salvation, Pro- 
testantism recoiled from such a condemnation of the present world, 
and its trumpet has given an uncertain sound on this question. But 
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its attitude towards industrialism and secular civilization has been 
generally that of toleration and compromise. Its theology has 
recommended detachment from the world in the interest of the soul 
and its salvation. Life is still pictured as a pilgrimage through a 
trying wilderness to Paradise. But for various reasons of necessity 
and expediency Christians may accommodate themselves innocently 
and judiciously to the exigencies of this world. Making money is a 
thing of the earth, earthy; but money is a powerful instrument, and 
true Christians will not forego the opportunities it gives for pro- 
moting the cause of religion. 

Economic science, by studying the facts which come within its 
scope and tracing effects to causes, has arrived at decided conclusions 
on these points. Under its teaching we know now many things of 
which the best men were formerly ignorant. We see how careless- 
ness is directly and inevitably produced by the chance of obtaining 
alms easily in time of need; and carelessness is the mother of idle- 
ness and sensual indulgence as well as of destitution. Benevolence on 
the part of the rich may create what the French expressively call Zæ 
misère ; it has no power to remove it. Where there is a hard struggle 
for the means of living, to marry and multiply without thought of 
the future is the way to keep down to the lowest point the condition 
of the whole laboufing class. The accumulation of capital by saving 
is the only means of providing employment; and he who makes a 
fortune and invests it does much more for the poor than he who 
gives away all that he receives to the neediest people about him. 
The science that establishes these conclusions points, as a matter of 
course, to certain rules of conduct. If you wish well to the mass of 
mankind, you will endeavour to check waste, to increase production, 
to encourage industry and forethought and self-restraint. You will 
be extremely cautious not to put temptations in the way of the poor, 
by which—weak as they are by nature and circumstance—they may 
be seduced into thriftlessness. You will throw yourself heartily into 
the industrial efforts by which the fabric of material prosperity is 
built up. f 

This economic doctrine is perplexing to those who`have received 
the theological tradition. There is much in it of which they cannot 
but approve, but still the care of the soul, the trust of the believer in 
Divine Providence, the grace of charity, appear to be rudely jostled 
by the duties thus prescribed. But let Christians reflect upon their 
own proper aims, and inquire into the tendency of the habits which 
economy condemns to promote those aims. Then let them do justice 
to the higher and ultimate objects of the economists. They will find 
that the modern science convicts them of a fatal departure from their 
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own highest principles, and restores to them an ideal which they had 
almost forgotten. 

In their readiness to minister without forethought to the bodily 
wants of their neighbours, Christians have really neglected the care 
of their souls. They have encouraged a dependence on alms and 
rates, in place of a dependence on the Providence of God. Instead 
of manifesting a genuine charity or love, they have indolently put 
stumbling-blocks and occasions of falling in the way of weak brothers. 
They have played the part of the unworthy parents who spoil their 
children. The impeachment of political economy against religion is 
that it has unintentionally, but carelessly and selfishly, done injuries 
to the moral and spiritual character of the poorer classes. The 
Christian Church, in the blind following of a theological tradition, 
has helped to make men idle, sensual, gamblers, liars, regardless of 
natural affection. If there is truth in this terrible complaint, as 
there certainly is, Christians ought, to accept with gratitude as well 
as shame the revelations thus forced upon them. For it is the busi- 
ness of the Christian Church to build up a spiritual body of thoughtful 
men, understanding their duties and striving earnestly to discharge 
them. ‘The Church is, in short, warned by political economy to 
keep the theological ideal of society more steadily in view, and not 
by any obedience to the letter to. defeat the spiritual ends of the 
precepts of Christ. 

4. Under the head of Ethies, it will be enough to speak of the in- 
fluence exerted by the improved conceptions of justice upon theology. 

Justice, or righteousness, is a great theological subject. The 
account of it given by the original Christian doctrine is somewhat 
as follows :—God is righteous, or just, in the sense that he is the 
author and life of the spiritual order of the universe. Man is to 
be righteous in response to and dependence upon God; and his 
righteousness will show itself in conforming to the Divine order. 
Perfect submission to God as the ordainer of all the relations of 

_ persons and things, and a practical fulfilment of those ‘relations in 


= which a man finds he has a part, are the main features of human 


- righteousness as the New Testament exhibits it. God is represented 
as showing in the manifestation of his Son the nature and principles 
.of. the order which he upholds, which is essentially a spiritual one, 
„and as purposing to subdue the world to harmony through recon- 
ciliation and sonship. He is just in being always faithful to the 
.original order, and in seeking to make it prevail over the confusion 
. with which it is struggling. His righteousness places men in the 
relation of sonship towards himself, and would be satisfied by their 
-being “conformed to the image of his Son.” 
This theological account of righteousness, which finds it in father- 
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hood and sonship and in other relations dependent on these, was soon 
invaded, in the tradition of the Christian Church, by the barbarous 
notions of justice which haunt the unregulated dealings of men with 
one another. In such intercourse the justice recognised is apt to be 
the wild justice of revenge. When a man has been wronged, his 
resentment demands suffering to gratify it. An injury is expiated 
by adequate pain or loss inflicted on the offender. The lex talionis 
regulates punishment. The mind being set on suffering as what is 
demanded in case of transgression by justice, and as what when 
obtained: satisfies it, it comes to be thought that the suffering of one 
may be substituted for that of another, and that it makes no vital 
difference to justice whether the offender himself suffers or some one 
else in his place. Rude quantitative equivalences, by their hold on 
the popular imagination, gain the mastery over moral conceptions, 
and assume to stand for spiritual relations. Endless examples might 
be given of these mechanical notions of justice; but there is none 
more illustrative than the well-known story of the legislator Zaleucus, 
who, when his son had become liable to the penalty of the loss of 
both his eyes, gave one of his own that his son might still have one 
eye remaining: If this story be told to a child or a savage, it will 
probably excite no misgivings as to the satisfactory nature, in the 
eye of justice, of this arrangement. Such notions began to work 
upon the terms in which God’s righteousness was described by the 
preachers of the Gospel and npon the facts of our Lord’s history ; 
and under this influence statements became current which acquired 
in course of time a recognised theological authority. God’s justice, 
outraged by man’s sins, was said to have demanded a satisfaction in 
the form of suffering. As the holiness of God was magnified by 
religious zeal, and the conscience bore its witness of human culpa- 
bility, it seemed that nothing short of endless pain could atone for 
each man’s sins. Infinite justice demanded an infinite penalty. But 
the suffering of Jesus Christ on the cross was offered in place of the 
torments of men. His suffering was for a few hours, but, multiplied. 
by his divinity, it might be of equivalent worth in the eyes of Divine- 
justice to the endless pains of all men. The merit of Christ might 
be transferred to believers, as the guilt of Adam had been com- 
municated to all his posterity. By such imputation some men, 
without any desert of their own, might be enabled to escape the 
general doom. f 
This is sometimes called the “forensic” way of regarding salvation 
and the atonement. But no modern court of law, at least in what we 
call civilized countries, would admit the principles assumed. That 
punishment should be proportioned to the dignity of the person 
offended; that the proper demand for justice is a fixed equivalent of 
P2 
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suffering ; that it is a matter of indifference whether this be paid by 
the offender or by some other—these are assumptions which criminal 
law as at present administered would promptly repudiate. And 
every ethical system treats the justice of the criminal court, at its 
best, as necessarily superficial and imperfect. Moralists see that the 
relations of human beings to one another and to the moral law of 
the universe are not to be expressed in legal formulas. They search 
into the nature of justice, and are agreed at least that it means an 
intelligent conformity to some spiritual order; it would seem 
monstrous to them to talk of justice being in any high sense: satisfied 
by the infliction of suffering. They speculate on the mystery of the 
connection of pain with goodness, and recoil unanimously from the 
idea of suffering as a satisfying end. The more profoundly they 
meditate on sin and righteousness, the more thoroughly are they 
penetrated with the feeling that these are personal attributes, and 
that they lose their meaning if they are separated from the con- 
sciousness and history of the individual. ` 

The divergence between the traditional ethics of theology and the 
ideas of modern jurisprudence and morality is so wide that it has 
become impossible to overlook it. Attempts are made to sustain the 
former by appeals to the universal instincts of mankind; but these 
are the instincts which are equally well known to moralists, and 
which they unhesitatingly associate with barbarism. A different 
and a desperate policy is, to lay down the principle that God’s 
justice is not of the same kind as man’s, and that we cannot argue 
from the one to the other. But this is in glaring contradiction to 
the language of Scripture and of the greatest theologians, and it runs 
amine under their whole moral teaching. And it would be a sin- 
gular thing that the justice of the kingdom of heaven should differ 
from righteousness as conceived-by civilized men, only in resembling 

the wild justice of primitive society. 
 . The better way is to confess at once that modern ethics are truer 
than the so-called forensic system of theological tradition. Modern 
theology should humble itself and go to school, to get its errors 
. “corrected by ethical science. It will Tearn nothing but good from its 
most subtle. and refined appreciations. It will see with wonder and 
delight that whatever is lofty and attractive in the most anti-theolo- 
gical morality is in harmony with New Testament doctrine. The 
righteousness of the Apostolic theology is conspicuously one of 
persons and spiritual relations. It uses punishment as a means, but 
never pays homage to suffering as an end. Giod’s justice can only be 
satisfied by a living active harmony of intelligences and wills 
throughout his universe, Its object is the perfect order of the future. 
True theological ethics ought not only to be stronger and better 
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grounded, but also more progressive and willing to learn and 
fruitful than those of any secular school. p 

5. We come lastly to the lessons which theology has to learn from 
Physical Science. And these are questions of the. present day more 
than any of the others. which we have been considering, because it is 
in this age and in our own generation that Physical Science has been 
making some of its most momentous advances, 

After much exchanging of angry and contemptuous judgments 
between the partizans of religion and those of science, there is a 
tendency now to compromise the conflict by the use of general and 
hypothetical dicta like these:—That there can be no contradiction 
between Religion and Science; that God’s word in the Bible must 
necessarily agree with his work in nature; and that when we 
know more of both, their apparent discrepancies will vanish, and we 
shall perceive them to be in perfect harmony. Some years ago 
there was more confidence on the side of religion that the mode of 
reconciliation could immediately be found. An ingenious interpre- 
tation of a text would suggest the jubilant feeling expressed by the 
preacher who exclaimed, “Scripture and Science have met together, 
Genesis and Geology have kissed each other.” The comparative 
diffidence and willingness to hold opinion in suspense which now 
characterize the theological world are wholesome signs; but even 
now there is danger of a false trust being fostered, and it will be 
for the advantage of theology that it should make itself more dis- 
tinctly a learner in the presence of the new revelations of scientific 
discovery. 

The great principle which it has been the pride of science in these 
days to affirm and illustrate, and to which the most enterprising 
scientific men are unwilling to admit that there can be any excep- 
tions in the history of the universe, is that of continuous evolution. 
The chief interest of many special discoveries is that they extend - 
the visible domain of this principle. A large amount of evidence 
-has been brought together in support of the thesis, that, in the work- 
ing out of the incessant changes and modifications of the physical 
world, force neither perishes nor is newly created. It only assumes 
new forms. Its Protean transmutations have easily imposed upon 
the common observer; but lynx-eyed Science has caught it in the 
act of changing, and the force which has been known as heat has: 
been recognised again under the disguise of electricity: The keenest 
scientific ambition is putting forth all its energies to prove that life 
itself is evolved, through natural transformations of force, and 
therefore without what is called a new creation, from non-vital 
elements. All that is, according to these vidws, is but a re-arrange- 
ment of that which has been. There is growth and progress, but at 
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each step the change appears to be only that which followed inevit- 
ably from the natural play of forces in the existing conditions. New 
worlds take shape and place ; new species of living creatures appear ; 
but all is brought about by gradual and regular evolution. 

Old notions about creation are obviously disturbed by this doctrine. 
It is difficult to fix the precise meaning which the terms used at any 
time to describe the action of the Creator have conveyed to men’s 
minds. Due allowance being made for figurative expression, and for 
the mysterious nature of the subject, much of the older language about 
creation may be regarded as not incompatible with scientific views ; 
and it would be unreasonable to insist that it was always understood 
and meant in the most superficial sense. But it is safe to say that 


creative action was always associated with breaches or interruptions 


of continuity in the natural order. God, it was supposed, introduced. 
something new into the total amount of existence when he created. 
This idea of creation encouraged men to think of the Divine action: 
in general as an action of interference. There was a certain regular 


‘course of things, but Divine Providence was constantly interposing 


to make it go differently. Miracles were regarded as proving that 
God could suspend the laws of nature when he pleased. To persons 
trained in these modes of apprehending Divine action, it must be 


something of a shock to find all that goes on in the Universe 
‘explained by the principle of continuous evolution. They will be 


apt to protest that’ God is being explained out of the creation. 

It is a trial also to the traditional forms of faith, that the boundaries 
of time as well as of space should be pushed away out of sight to 
such an infinite distance. The gradual development of which science 
speaks has consumed lengths of time which confound the faculty of 
calculation. If we place a Creator at the beginning of things, to 
produce the required force which has been working ever since, 
of what interest is he to us, calling into existence at that remote 


“date the unimaginably formless elements of the world? Piety may 


claim back in despair the God who made the sun and moon and 
stars, the earth and all that is in it, five or six thousand years ago, 
who has since exhibited his power from time to time in miracles, 


* and who interposes by adaptations of the natural order for the 
` carrying out of his gracious designs and in answer to the prayers 


‘yea 


of his worshippers. 
The same discoveries which stretch out past time so amazingly 


-affect the common theology through their bearing on the Bible 


history. It is not only in the six days of creation that science finds 
a stumbling-block, but in the story of Adam and Eve, of the gene- 
rations before the Flootl, of the Flood itself, and soon. If we add 
to the conclusions of physical science those of historical research and 
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of the comparative criticism{of religions and myths, it is impossible 
not to feel that an implicit belief in the Old Testament narratives is 
exposed to most serious difficulties. Any creed, therefore, which is 
built up on the assumption of the perfect authenticity of the earlier 
Scriptures is likely to be rudely shaken. 

Hither great injury or some important gain ought certainly to 
acerue to our theology from such a disturbance of the traditional doc- 
trine concerning creation and the Bible. We have reason to hope 
that the influence exerted will tun out in the end to be a beneficial 
one. It is well that we should be driven out of narrow and 
mechanical conceptions of the action of the Creator. Such concep- 
tions are natural and inevitable in a certain stage of knowledge ; 
whilst we are children we may speak, think, and understand as 
‘children. But the childish forms of thought are only excusable, 
they are not to be permanently clung to. The moment it is pos- 
sible to rise above them they begin to be restrictive, confusing, and - 
injurious. It is not really good for our faith that we should look 
upon the world as going by chance or fate, and upon God as a power- 
ful Being who can interfere at will with its natural course: The 
kind of religion founded on such notions is not the best suited to 
raise and purify and strengthen the soul. The scientific view con- 
strains us to think of God as in everything or in nothing. If we 
will not be without God in the world, we must learn to regard nature, 
in its order and tendencies, as Divine. We are now under less 
temptation to fix the Creator at some beginning of things as his 
place; his present work is more interesting than his past, that which 
he is about to do still more interesting than that which he has done. 
God is about us and before us as well as behind us. If we find it 
difficult, as it is idle to deny that we shall, to associate the sense of 
personal relations and personal action with a Creator whose work we 
see chiefly in that energy which sustains the progress of the world, 
we have the more inducement to think of God first in the character 
in which he claims our Christian worship, as the Father of our 
spirits, desiring to bring us into harmony with his perfect mind. It 
is the knowledge of God as the Righteous Father that concerns us 
most; to know him as a Creator comes in the next degree. -The 
faith taught us by Christian theology is that he whom we know 
through Christ is the life and order of the universe; and our appre-.. 
hensions of the mode in which God is related to the universe will 
rightly vary with our knowledge of the universe itself. It would 
have been wise of Christians not to tie themselves down to anything 
more technical and precise on this subject than the broad “ Pan- 
theism ”* of St. Paul. - 


* “One God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in all.” “Of 
him, and through him, and unto him, are all things.” 


` 
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It cannot be denied that the tendency of the scientific view of 
nature is adverse to a belief in miracles, Under its influence we 
require that a miracle should introduce itself to us with a strong 
recommendation before we consent to pay any attention to it at all. 
It is true now, as has been alleged, that instead of a miracle com- 
mending a cause, the cause must commend the miracle. We shall 
believe in the wonders wrought by Christ because ‘we believe in 
Christ. But in so doing we shall only be taking the mental attitude 
which our Lord himself approved. That men should believe because 
they saw signs and wonders was a thing worthless in his eyes. But 
he was willing that those who believed in him should see illustra- 
tions of his saving power, and so have their faith increased’ and 
enlightened. ” 

The change of attitude, again, with regard to the Bible, which 
science is forcing upon us, only brings us back to the Apostolic prin- 
ciple. The faith of the Christian Church in its first days certainly 
did not reposé upon an infallible book. “Not the letter, but the 
Spirit,” was St. Paul’s maxim, and he included in “the letter” the 
words of documents which he held sacred. It cannot, indeed, excite 
any surprise that the reverence of Christendom for the books con- 
tained in the canon of Scripture should have passed into an idolatry 
of the Book; or that Protestantism, which had emancipated itself 
from the despotism of Reme-by appeals to the Bible, should have 
substituted the infallibility of the Bible for that of the Church. But. 
however natural was the letter-worship, its effect was none the less 
to numb and cramp the faith of Christendom. It was the design of 
God that the world should be governed by the Spirit, and not by 


texts. The sacred volume is therefore exhibited in the face of the 


world, to the incredulous dismay of the general multitude of Chris- 
tians, as not wholly trustworthy. The Christian will no longer be 
able to avail himself of the short and easy method of the syllogism, 
“ All that is in the Bible is true, this is in the Bible, therefore this 
is true.” But the loss ought to be a great gain. The Word of God 
interpreted by history and life is a grander object of faith than even 


: the Bible. Theology ceases to be the mere exegesis of documents, 


and becomes an attempt to explain and commend to the human 


‘intelligence the spiritual realities with which men have to do. 
~ I have alluded to St. Paul’s habit of associating the word “ all” 


with the name of God. On the whole, it may be contended that 


-- the New Testament in general is free from the mechanical notions of 


creative action and interference, from the distinction between the 


- natural and the supernatural, and from the cosmological theories, 


which science has had ta condemn in the traditional theologies. The 
‘New Testament will not hinder but encourage us in aiming at the 


ə 
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most spiritual apprehensions of Divine energy. It testifies of order 
as the necessary outcome of the Divine mind in Nature, and the 
order it points to is not dead or stagnant, but instinct with life and 
ever working itself out in higher and more perfect forms, having its 
seat in the loftiest provinces of being, but including in its dominion 
whatever is most outward and transitory. í 

Seeing thus how much our formal thoughts about God may owe to 
movements which do not invoke his name, and which come into 
collision with the theology of their time, we shall surely turn with 
increased reverence to him who is the God of the world, as well as 
-of the Church, and who actually governs whilst we are speculating 
about him. Our faith, we are reminded, is in God himself, and to 
know God is our supreme attainment, from whatever quarter the know- 
ledge may come. The Divine nature rises above systems and specu- 
lations, the legitimate object of these efforts of the human under- 
standing, but never comprehended by them. From those heights a 
new awe should descend upon our faith. i f , 

But let us notice how the standing of theology is affected, as these 
powers of the spiritual would act and react on one another. In the 
first place, we are under no necessity to admit that Christian theology 
is being disintegrated or undermined by the encroachment of secular 
ideas. Decayed and unstable props, in which false confidence had 
been placed, are removed, but the foundation stands sure. If theology 
is improved, if its conceptions of the Divine ways are made deeper 
and wider and more real, then we have good reason to contend that 
it is strengthened, and not weakened, If we retire from some 
positions which are now untenable, we see that they were never” 
wisely occupied, and we remove to those which we ought to have 
held all along. Theology, like other sciences, is not injured by 
correction. On the contrary, to purge it of errors is to do it the 
greatest possible service. There is the more reason for taking this ` 
hopeful view, because we can not only see that science is dangerous 
rather to the fungoid growths than to the health and life of the old 
theology, but are further able to show that those larger apprehen- 
sions which seem to be produced and are at all events urged upon ` 
us by modern progress, were never wholly wanting to theology. As 
we read what has been left us by devout Christians, from the Apostles `, 
downwards, we constantly find what we had supposed to be-modern `` 
thoughts anticipated* in their reflections. In the second place, we are 

* T have been struck by an unexpected instance of this anticipation given in Miss ` Z 
Wedgwood’s book on John Wesley (p. 78). The following passage occurs in the writings ° 
of John Gambold, a clergyman who joined the Moravians, and who died in 1771 :— . 
“However common it is, it must ever be atheism to term any event natural, with the 


intent to deny that it is divine... . It is impossible to conceive any religion at all, any 
trust, resignation, or gratitude towards the Deity, upon any other foundation” (than that 
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encouraged to believe in theological progress, because we can see 
where the forces are by which the advance is to be promoted. It is 
clear that we cannot trust the cause of theology to the religious 
instincts of mankind, or to the expository labours of divines. From 
such agencies corruption and formalism are always to be dreaded. 
The hope of theology is rather in movements outside of its own pro- 
vince. As human life becomes richer and human knowledge is 
enlarged, it will be supplied with materials for new growth. There 
is an actual progress in the world, and in this we may claim that 
theology should share. It will be the interest of religious men to 
promote and to study secular progress, in order that they may know 
the ways of God more truly. We may still be persuaded that special 
, inspiration will be given to the most earnest faith and devotion; but 
the inspiration will often come through the channel of suggestion 
from the outside world; and the best thoughts of the few will not 
be the ruling assumptions of the many, until they can enter into 
combination with those ideas of the age by which common life is 

moulded. 
J. LLEWELYN Davies. ` 


of the acknowledgment of all things as divine). “For what a dreary void are we left 
in, what a sullen and total suspense of all those sweetest emotions of the soul towards its 
Maker, which are to it what respiration is to the body, the moment the least exception. 
äs imagined from the general rule that ‘ the finger of God is in all things!’ As on the 
one hand, with respect to such an exceptional instance, there would be no intelligent 
and gracious Being for us properly to honour, love, and trust in, fo supplicate and thank, 
in that event; so on the other, if but some things—were they.ever so few—did come to 
pass without him, more might, and then why not all?” 

“Miracles were such simple instances” (of God’s dealing- with man) “as by their 
peculiar evidence were intended to serve for a key to a thousand less clear; such un- 
common events as were designed to explain what is called the common course of nature— 
they were calculated to claim on the part of God that regulur and continual agency which 
he has in the elementary motions and sublunary events.” 
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THE MISTAKE OF HONEST DEMOCRATS. 


HERE are two theories of what Government should be, springing 
from entirely distinct foundations, both logical in their way, 
argumentatively tenable, and capable of being maintained by sensible ` 
amen with sincere conviction. The one is based upon the doctrine that 
rule ought to be in the hands of the wise and educated, the mentally, 
morally, and socially élite of the nation, since the mass of the people 
can never be sufliciently énlightened or instructed to bé qualified 
judges either of ends or means in political questions. This is the 
aristocratic or ‘autocratic theory; it prevailed everywhere in the 
earliest times,.and was then probably unassailable both in premisses - 
and conclusion, and may ‘perhaps, ‘as a mere abstract thesis, be 
accepted as virtually sound in all times. The other assumes that, as 
the great body of the citizens of a community advance in civilization, 
the day comes when they are sufficiently qualified, partly by training 
and partly by instinct, to govern themselves, or at least to determine ` 
how and by whom they will be governed ; when, in fact, though not 
.as well educated or perhaps as wise and able as kings, nobles, and 
wealthy men of leisure, their greater singleness of view towards their 
own interests, and closer perception of them, more than compensate 
for their inferior intellectual training and capacity; and when,. 
therefore, the majority of the people may safely be intrusted with 
rand have a.right to claim the reins of power. This is the democratic - 
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theory; and men of “advanced opinions” believe that the day for 
its application to public matters, in most western countries at least, 
has already come. Theoretically, of course, the two doctrines are 
essentially at variance, since they’ start from opposite data :- practi- 
cally it is not absolutely inevitable that they should clash. The 
ground of reconciliation—half reconciliation, half compromise—may 
be reached when the majority in a sagacious nation choose wise kings 
and honest nobles to rule them, and men of leisure and of culture to 
legislate for them, and when these are virtuous and enlightened 
enough to study the interests of the nation and the masses in pre- 
ference to their own. ‘This, however, is the ideal condition, which 
no one is optimist enough to believe we have already reached. We 
aim at it, however—perhaps we approximate towards it; some 
dreamers think that we come very near to it in England. 

We have said that the democratic theory, as well as the aristocratic 
or autocratic one, is as a theory logically defensible, if not unassailable 
and obviously sound, when the main premiss is obtained. But both 
theories have their weak places—the points on which practically they 
break down; and, curiously enough, the weak places are analogous 
in each. They have long been perceived in the one case, but not in 
the other; and it is this last that we write this paper for the purpose 
of pointing out. The weak point in the aristocratic theory is that it 
is very difficult, on any hereditary or autocratic system, to secure 
that it shall be the wisest, best, most capable who do govern; that 
` we shall get the right men to the head of affairs; or that, when there, 

we shall be able to rely upon their ruling for the interests of the 
country at large, and not for their own special behoof. So clearly 
has this been seen, and so fully ‘has it been exemplified, that it is the 
real reason for which the theory itself Has fallen into discredit, and 
been so often and generally discarded among progressive nations. 
The analogous weak place in the rival doctrine—eqtally undeniable, 
equally fatal, perhaps equally incurable—if it has not quite escaped 
detection, has at least not hitherto been adequately signalized or often 
recognised. The theory affirms, that when a nation has reached a 
certain stage of advance and education, the majority of the people 
-are competent to govern, or to determine the form and direction and 
to choose the instruments of government; and that, being the 
majority, they ought to have their own way. The fact is that in no 
democracy does the majority of citizens thus choose or govern, any 
more than in an aristocracy ; that often the more democratic the form 
of constitution the less are choice and rule really and truly in the hands 
_ of the majority ; and that, if this be so, the very basis and main pre- 
miss at the root of the democratic theory breaks down. 
And is it not so? Must not the whole practical machinery of 
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modern political action be widely altered before it ceases to be so? 
And when it shall have ceased to be so, will not the character and 
condition of a people have become so disciplined and advanced that 
almost any rule will be easy and be suitable? The plain truth is, 
that democracies, just like aristocracies—perhaps more than aris- 
tocracies—/ave a perpetual, nearly irresistible, tendency to degenerate 
into oligarchies. Politics, though an exciting, is a troublesome and a 
busy game, and requires devotion, experience, trained skill. The 
many, in every state, are too poor and too hard-worked to do more 
than rush into it occasionally ; the few are always at it. The few, 
therefore, the active politicians, the professional electioneers, get the 
matter speedily into their own hands, speak for the masses and tell 
them how to speak; think for them, lead them and mislead them; 
organize their action, direct their votes. It must always be so, and 
it would seem as if it must be more and more so just in proportion to 
the width of the democratic basis. Even in the most popular and 
primitive cantons in the east of Switzerland, where the whole body 
of inhabitants meet in the open air to vote their laws and to elect 
their magistrates, it is always an active few, a “caucus,” in fact, 
who prepare the resolutions, canvass, and instruct or persuade the 
electors, propose the candidates—do the work, in short. In our own 
trades’ unions, how rarely do the masses of workmen exercise any 
influence, form or uphold any opinion, décide any important matter ! 
There is too little individual thought or volition among them, and 
that little is rarely courageous, is never organized, and, therefore, is 

always feeble and inoperative. They vote as they are bid, and strike 
` when they are told. They follow the multitude, thinking they are 
going with the majority, when in truth often half that majority are 
ignorant or reluctant, and are merely obeying, probably uncon- 
sciously, the impulse given them by a small, often unwise, sometimes 
selfish and dishonest clique. There is, perhaps, no such thorough 
oligarchy as that often to be found among trades’ unions. In 
America, the land of democracy par excellence, whose democracy is 
possibly more real than elsewhere, because the level of instruction, 
capacity, and means among the people is more uniform—in the 
Union as in States, in Congress as in local assemblies, in national as 
in municipal politics—the management of affairs has fallen into the 
hands of a regular and a notoriously low profession, of men who,’ 
make a business of mal-administration, of perhaps the most recklessly 
dishonest oligarchs on earth; legislation, as well as elections, is 
contracted for. The nation among nations, with probably the greatest - 
future before it if not great yet, has suffered its politiés to be 
governed and coloured by a small and disreputable minority, and 
only on very grave occasions, when serious danger is imminent, and 
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after infinite mischief has been done, does the real sound-hearted, 
rational majority of the people—the shareholders, as it were, among 
the infamous directors—step in to veto the last folly, and send the 
daily, ordinary, standing rascals to the right-about. The facts are 
notorious and deplorable; and the most graphic illustration of the 
state of things is presented when vigilance committees, representing 
the preoccupied, busy, poco-curante, respectable majority, have to 
be organized to sweep away or lynch the judges, sheriffs, police 
officers, who have been nominated by a knot of harpies and male- 
factors in the name of the abstinent and passively conniving masses. 

In France, again—which, under the late empire was a virtual 
democracy, genuine enough, though of a different nuance—the same 
fact was obvious to all, and, indeed, was openly avowed. Universal’ 
suffrage was there so manipulated by working partly on the igno- 
rance and. partly on the fears and prejudices of the multitude, as to 
return whatever answer a few experienced and skilful officials, acting 
in obedience to a central will, might desire. The Emperor was elected 
by an overwhelming majority in the first instance, and very recently 
that election was re-confirmed by a majority only a trifle less decisive; . 
but how many of those eight millions exercised a deliberate and 
intelligent, or even a distinctly individual opinion in the vote they 
gave? Probably, if we could trace out the pedigree of the contents 
of each ballot-box, we should find that ten thousand men, or even 
fewer, did all the thinking, all the actual independent volition, for the 
whole people. 

Something of the same sort, though very modified and possibly 
very distant, looms before us in England. The larger the consti- — 
tuencies the more necessary. will committees and experienced 
electioneers be found to organize and wield them. The more 
ignorant they are, the more certain they are to listen to and obey 
the few who will take the trouble to influence and get hold of “ what 
they are pleased to call their minds.” The wider the democracy, the 
more need of organization. The whole course of history shows us 
the superior efficiency—i.c., the superior real power—of an organized. 
and active few over an unorganized and inactive many. The mass 
have an interest in peace; but the few find a vast profit to their 
purses or a sweet comfort to their passions in war, and as the few 
rule unless the mass rouses itself, or di it rouses itself, which is 
usually too late, war comes upon a nation unwilling and unawares. 
The majority has an interest in economy; but the interest of the few 
in expenditure is so incomparably more intense and vivid because 
more concentrated, that democracies are proverbially spendthrift. 
Now, the reason why the few—an oligarchy properly so called, and 
an oligarchy often of the worst kind—are more sure to bear sway in 
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a democracy than in a state where the nobles or the educated classes 
predominate, is this :—-That in the latter cases a far larger proportion 
of the real citizens take axi interest and are qualified to take a part 
in politics ; that, being more instructed and enlightened, the interest 
they take is more continuous; and that, being more independent in 
mind, their individual volition is far more courageous and influential. 
Democracy, therefore, in nine cases out of ten—and this is the truth 
we are desirous to impress—‘s not the rule of the majority of the people, 
but is, first, the rule of a smaller number in proportion to that 
majority ; and, secondly, is likely to be the rule of a positively inferior 
order of intelligence and public virtue, than in states where the basis 
of citizenship is less extended. 

Whether the numerical majority in any nation—even if the real 
wishes and opinions of that majority could be faithfully ascertained 
unbiassed by the manipulation of the few—ought to decide the policy 
and legislation of that nation, is a wholly different and deeper 
question, too wide to be entered upon here. It is said that every 
man has a right to a voice as to how and by whom he is to be 
governed. The theoretical claim may be admitted, but its practical 
exercise involves a very different matter—namely, the claim to 
decide how and by whom his fellow-citisens shall be governed ; and this 
can only be righteously conceded to proved or presumable capacity. 
Every man may be entitled to govern himself,—only the fairly wise 
and good, the competent, in a word, can be held entitled to govern, or 
to take part in or determine the government of others. 


W. R. Gree. 
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FO% years have elapsed since the public mind in this country 
first became directed to the military system of Prussia. The 
rapidity and completeness with which in 1866 a great army was 
placed on a war footing, and enabled to commence hostilities, set 
many pens in motion, conveying information respecting the character 
of the Prussian military service, the number and organization of the 
forces. If surprise at the shortness of time in which Prussia invaded 
Bohemia and overthrew an Austrian army was then great, still 
greater surprise and admiration have latterly been expressed at the 
new proofs of power displayed by Prussia and the confederate German 
States that have accepted her military system, in rapidly moving 
vast and well-appointed hosts to the frontiers of France, and inflicting 
crushing defeats on the armies of that country—believed by many 
till of late to be the finest in Europe. It may be mentioned here in 
regard to Prussian military organization, that although, after- the f 
declaration of war by France, a fortnight was allowed for mobilizing 
the Landwehr, yet ten of these days were granted the men for 
arranging their private affairs previous to entering upon a campaign. 
The admiration and respect usually attending success have in this » 
country been freely bestowed on the Prussian arms. One of the 
causes of our admiration has been the opinion—to use the words of a 
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cabinet minister—that “a most gallant standing army has been 
. destroyed by what is not a standing army, but an armed nation.” 
Great ignorance of the actual military organism of Prussia is dis- 
played in this dictum; and ignorance only can likewise excuse 
those critics of our insufficient and inefficient national defences, who, 
in view of our altered position in Europe, have asserted that “ the 
Prussian system must be adopted in this country.” A few observa- 
tions on that system will suffice to show how incompatible it would 
be with the free institutions of a country like England. 

-No doubt the military system of Prussia, as originally created by 
Scharnhorst and Clausewitz, well deserved the appellation “ national 
army.” It was well characterized by the latter when he said, “ we 
have reason to hope that it will serve asa school for the military 
education of the people; and, at the same time, develop the national 
spirit.” According to this system, the professional soldiers were the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the regular army only, 
through which the whole nation, as it were—that is, the entire male 
population, after attaining twenty years of age—had rapidly to pass. 
The regular army might thus be compared to a vast school—the 
scholars the ever-changing rank and file, the teachers the permanent 
cadres. But the military education thus imparted did not become 
lost to the nation. The institution of the Prussian Landwehr, into 
which the private soldiers passed after their short service in the 
standing army, formed the most complete defensive force, the greatest 
in proportion to population (viz., fourteen per cent. of the males) 
which, with the exception of the Swiss militia, any country has yet 
provided. But it was the result of necessity—the complete break- 
down of’ the old over-drilled, over pipe-clayed, aristocratically- 
officered “cabinet army” of the Hohenzollerns, when opposed to the 
innovating genius of Napoleon, that led the then King of Prussia to 
consent to such a national and democratic force as Scharnhorst had 
called into life. Frederick ‘William never loved this people’s army ; 
and when at Paris, after it was occupied by the allies, and in com- 
pany of the Emperor Alexander, “the brave Silesian army” was 
about to be presented. to him by York, he turned away his horse’s 
head, with the curt remark, “ Dirty fellows.” Shortly before this, 
the cherished toys of royalty, the elegantly-equipped guards, had 
again formed part of the Prussian army, although until their arrival 
before Paris they had taken no part-in the war. After the final fall 
of Napoleon many changes were introduced not in harmony with the 
enlightened and popular system of Scharnhorst. Gradually the stand- 
ing army was increased out of all proportion to the requirements for 
garrisons, and for imparting military education to the nation. More 
regiments of guards, both infantry and cavalry, were established, 
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and the officers of citizen blood (bürgerliche) who, during the war of 
independence, had been the more numerous—viz., three-fourths of 
the whole, were by degrees weeded out and pensioned, their places 
being supplied by members of the families of the impoverished 
nobility—the Junker—who especially enjoyed the favour of the 
King. In the end, the nobility came to form the majority of the 
corps of officers. According to the Prussian army-list for 1864, all 
officers holding the highest rank—viz.; one field-marshal, one chief 
of the ordnance (Feldzeugmeister)—and twenty-seven generals of 
infantry and cavalry, are of noble blood. We give, in a tabular 
form, the proportion of officers not of noble birth in the other military 


grades.* 
: Of citizen blood. 
Of öt lieutenant-generals . at 4 of them in scientific corps. 


» 70 major-generals . 


sı  I88 colonels . . . . . . . 36 18 FP p 
» 221 lieutenant-colonels . . . 39 26 ss $3 
» 498 majors . . . . . . . 125 66 AA P 
» L776 captains. . . . . . . G61 

a » 1569 first lieutenants .- . . . 764 
» 8072 second lieutenants . . . 1665 


Remarkable in this list is the relative decrease of officers of citizen 
blood as the professional rank increases. Moreover, the officers not 
belonging to the nobility are chiefly found in the scientific corps, for 
which the Junker intellect shows itself less fitted than for service in 
the guards or garde du corps. In 1864 the Prussian guards com- 
prised nine regiments of infantry (twenty-seven battalions) and nine 
-of cavalry, their peace establishment being 21,660 men, and for war, 
-32,011.+ All the officers of the cavalry, ond nineteen-twentieths of 
those of the infantry guards, are nobles. In the artillery guards, 
however, one-third of the officers are of citizen blood. The desire of 
the dynasty and governing classes to increase the standing army at 
the expense of the Landwehr has been further shown in the extension 
of the term of continuous service in the former from two years to 
three, and of that in the reserve from two to four, making altogether 
‘seven years’ service in the regular army. Thus the Laiwo has 
become much reduced in numbers, and the education of the officers 
has not been so carefully attended to as the original scheme demanded. 
No wonder the Liberals in the Prussian House of Representatives 
have strenuously opposed the extension of regular service, and the 
great increase in the number of regiments; for no politician with 
“true insight into the essence of constitutional government, can do 


* Kolb, “ Handbuch der Vergleichenden Statistik,’ 1865, p. 182. 

t According to the “Almanac de Gotha” for 1870, the superior officers in the army 
of Prussia and confederate minor states (not including Saxony and Hesse) have been 
greatly increased. In 1869 the peace establishment of the army is stated to be 319,476, 
and for war 977,262, The Prussian guards of every description numbered 26,312 men, 
on the peace establishment. 
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otherwise than regard a large standing army in time of’ peace, and 
officered, to boot, mainly—and exclusively in the highest charges— 
by privileged classes, as inimical to the development, if not to the 
actual existence, of liberty. 

Another circumstance respecting compulsory service in Prussia 
requires to be mentioned, as it is not in harmony with democratic 
principles. It is the concession’ granted to young men of good social 
position to serve for one year only as privates in the Line, if they 
equip themselves. These Einjahrige enjoy many privileges and 
advantages. Many of them subsequently become officers in the 
Landwehr.* Enough has been said to show that the Prussian mili- 
tary system comprises not merely a national army for securing inde- 
pendence, but likewise a vast standing—dynastic and cabinet—army, 
a fit instrument for aggression and conquest. When in 1866 the 
term of service in the standing army of Prussia was increased from 
two to three years, the Liberal party well knew that this increase 
‘was not demanded as necessary for military schooling, but for the 
sake of keeping young men sufficiently long in barracks, under pro- 
fessional cadres and aristocratic officers, to school them in devotion to 
their rulers. The clandestine emigration of Prussian subjects to 
America, to escape the onerous military service, has of late years 
been considerable.+ 

If it be desirable to look abroad for a system of national defence 
worthy of our imitation, it is to democratic Switzerland, and not to 
Prussia—in which aristocratic and bureaucratic influences so largely 
prevail—-that we should direct our attention. In Switzerland there 
is no standing army; there are.merely a permanent federal staff and 
permanent military educational institutions. An extract from a 
paper read at Berne in 1866, before the International Congress there 
assembled for the promotion of Social Progress, will convey a general 
idea of the Swiss militia system :— 

“ Switzerland, with a population little more than two and a half millions, 
possesses a well-trained militia, numbering 200,000 effectives, and, according 
to the latest plan, it will soon be raised to 250,000. The Auszug (First Call) 
comprises 85,441 young men, who have attained their twentieth, or not 
completed their thirty-fourth year. The second call (Reserve) takes in 
the men from thirty-four to forty years old, and numbers 45,631. The 
third call (Landwehr) is composed of men from forty to fifty years of age, 
and numbers 75,000. In addition to these, a Landsturm (levy en masse) 


is organized ; it takes in all the veterans oyer fifty years of age capable of 
bearing arms, and the youths from eighteen to twenty. It is officially 


* The admirable essay by Lieutenant-colonel Chesney, “The Military Growth of 
Prussia” (“The Military Resources of Prussia and France,” Longmans and Co., 1870) > 
gives full information respecting the one year’s service men and the Prussian military 

‘system in general. ‘ 
t Kolb’s “ Handbuch der Vergleichenden Statistik,” p. 182. 
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estimated at 150,000 men. The whole period of service in the three first 
categories, including camp-life, garrison duty, &., averages per man six and 
a half days per annum. The yearly cost of this defensive army is only 
eight and a half million franes, and the entire military budget is but nine 
and a half million francs.” 

In comparing the Swiss militia with standing armies, it was further 
stated— ` 

“ That the army of Belgium, on its peace establishment, 88,000 men, costs 

. thirty-three millions of francs, and that the whole military budget of the 
little kingdom amounts to fifty-two million (a Belgian “major present said’ 
the sum was eighty million) francs. By adopting the system of Switzer- 
land, Belgium, with its population of nearly 5,000,000, could easily have 
an army of 400,000 well-trained militiamen, and yet spend only half the 
sum its small standing army costs. A standing army of only 3,000 men 
would swallow up the whole military budget of Switzerland. The standing 
armies of Europe number about 3,000,000 men, of whom 2,000,000 may be 
considered as effectives. To train the same number of men, according to 
the Swiss plan, would cause a saving of two and a half milliards of francs . 
yearly. If.the Swiss system were everywhere introduced, Europe would 
have 23,000,000 efficient soldiers, and Germany alone four and a half 
millions.” 

Since the report from which the above extracts are given was read, 
some changes in the Swiss militia service appear to have taken place.* 
The liability to service is now (a) in the Auszug from the twentieth 
to the thirtieth year, 3 per cent. of the entire population ; (b) in the 
Reserve, from the thirtieth to the fortieth year, 13 per cent. of the 
population ; in the Landwehr, from the fortieth to forty-fourth year, 
and this last-named branch of the service likewise includes all men 

. capable of bearing arms who are not in the Auszug and Reserve. The 
artillery, too, appears to have been considerably increased. There 
are twenty-eight field batteries, ‘two mountain batteries, four bat- 
teries, of position (Positions-geschiitze), six park companies, four- 
teen park-train companies, &c., with corresponding artillery reserves, 
giving a total 7,867 Auszug artillerymen, and 5,327 Reserve ditto. 
Engineers, sappers, pontonniers, &c., are in due proportion. On 
a sudden call to defend the country Switzerland is now capable 
of placing about 275,000 well-trained men.in the prime of life 
under arms. So admirably is the system of decentralization in the 
Federal Republic combined with harmonious action, so rapidly 
are orders of the Federal Government conveyed,.even into remote 
Alpine valleys, and executed, that three days only are required to 
mobilize the entire forces of the country. The chief points in the 
Swiss military system worthy of consideration are (1) the obligation ' 

-of all ‘physically and morally qualified men to serve, considered by 
all a privilege as well as a duty; (2) a numerous and thoroughly 
efficient federal staff; (8) the accumulation of all necessary stores 

_and materials for war in various cantonal centres; (4) numerous 

* « Almanac de Gotha,” 1870. 
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federal military educational institutions, particularly for the scientific 
branches of the service; (5) the thorough military grounding of 
young men at their respective cantonal head-quarters when they 
attain twenty years of age—fifty-six days’ training, &., forms the 
usual first course for the infantry; (6) short yearly repetition drills 
and battalion exercises; (7) every two years large concentrations of 
troops of all arms in one or two suitable localities. 'The men are 
either in cantonments or under canvas for several weeks, and the 
last four days of mimic warfare, they bivouac on the ground they 
occupy, at the conclusion of each day’s manœuvres; (8) the drilling 
and tactical exercising of the pupils in all public and most of the 
private schools. Periodically there are large assemblies of these 
embryo soldiers, when they manœuvre under the command of expe- 
rienced officers; (9) the great and general interest taken by the Swiss . 
in rifle practice. It is their chief amusement on holidays and Sunday | 
afternoons. There are likewise several yearly gatherings on a large 

scale for rifle shooting, and prizes of great value are open to com- 

petition .at these popular fêtes ; (10) lastly, it is emphatically to be 

noted, that with all this drilling, rifle shooting, and preparation to 

defend their country, the military spirit of the people is subordinate 

to their citizen spirit, and is as little dangerous to civil liberty as 

offensive to their neighbours. 

Turning to our own country, what do we find by way of preparation 
to preserve our independence? I omit all mention of our first line of 
defence—the sea—and of the question of our naval supremacy. More 
competent critics must speak on this head. On land, from all sides 
it is now acknowledged, we havea variety of military organisms with- 

` out organic unity. . The.regular, reserve, and purely home forces dre 

insufficient as to numbers; ’ the latter inefficient as to schooling, 
without system, without centres of concentration for the formation 
into brigades, divisions, &c., for the accumulation of stores and muni- 
tions of war, and without the necessary staff, transport, and commis- ` 
sariat'service for enabling large bodies of troops of all arms suddenly 
to take the field. To give a réswmé and criticism of the numerous 
schemes latterly brought before the public for supplying our defi- 
ciencies and remedying our defects, would be a ‘task beyond my 

` powers. I venture only on offering a few observations and reflec- 
tions, chiefly in reference to’ national defence, the result of much 
experience as a militia officer and of much reflection. 

Requiring as we do, according to general opinion, a considerable 
‘standing army with a sufficient reserve, the Swiss system, in its 
entirety and oneness, is not applicable to this country: But there is 
much in it suitable for home forces, for a.local militia. When, in 
1852, the militia of the United Kingdom was called again into life, 
the law for raising this old constitutional fore by. ballot - was 
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suspended, and a wrong principle, filling the ranks from the lowest 
stratum of society only by payment of bounty, was introduced and 
has since been maintained. During the Crimean War and Indian 
Mutiny, many militia regiments were embodied for garrison duty ; 
but as these regiments were frequently “ worked” to draw their men 
into the regular army, they were suddenly liable to be much reduced 
in numbers, demoralized, and rendered of little use for home defence, 
had the need for their services arisen. . A certain improvement in the 
mode of gaining militiamen for the line has latterly been adopted in 
the “ Militia Reserve Act” (1867), and it is said there are now up- 
wards of 21,000 militiamen engaged to serve in the army “in the event 
of war.” - As the militia of the United Kingdom (exclusive of Ireland) 
is limited to 100,000 men, and as “ one-fourth part of the respective 
quotas of the private militiamen for the time being fixed by law” 
may be enlisted to serve in the army, the number already thus 
enlisted—supposing all militia regiments to have their standard 
strength—approximates to the fixed maximum. But 25,000 men,. 
by no means representing the stamina of the country, form a very 
inadequate reserve for the regular army; and, moreover, if on an 
emergency that number of instructed men were to be suddenly 
abstracted from our home forces, they would become inopportunely 
weakened. 

At the same time as the Militia Reserve Act, was passed likewise 
an Army Reserve Force Act. According to the provisions of the 
latter, 20,000 men (Class I.) “ who are serving or have served in Her 
Majesty’s regular forces,” may be enrolled and held as a reserve 
force, and 30,000 out-pensioners, &c., may be held liable to perma- 
nent service in the United Kingdom. Class I. only can therefore 
be considered as a real army reserve, and it is important to note in 
respect to it that the act is said to be a complete failure. As above 
all things we require simplicity and unity of system, it may be as 
well that it is so. The principle of connecting a militia with a 
standing army, and of thoroughly appealing to and utilizing local 
attachments and associations for filling the ranks of both, is sound, 
but such professional forces, on economical and political grounds, 
must be kept within proper limits. We therefore require two 
categories of militia, the one to be called the active, or mobile, con- 
nected with the line; the other to be a local militia, for home defence 
only. With regard to the first, it would be well to associate as far 
as possible line regiments bearing county denominations with county 
militia battalions, and the Royal Artillery with militia artillery; and 
instead of merely engaging militiamen as now, to serve a portion of 
their time, when at war, in the army, young men should at once be 
enlisted for both branches of the service, whether the country be at 
war or at peace. The longest term of one enlistment for the army is: 
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now twelve years. Fully half of these years could be devoted to 
’ militia duties only. Youths whose constitutions are not sufficiently ' 
matured for foreign service could begin their military duties in the 
militia, and pass on into their corresponding line regiments. After 
five or six years’ continuous service in the army, they could complete 
the term of their engagements in the militia of their native counties. 
The same principle could apply to enlistments for shorter periods 
than twelve years. A connection such as intimated, and inter- 
change of men, between an active militia and the line, would pre- 
serve the esprit de corps of the former, even when greatly weakened 
by the exigences of war. 

It.may be objected to a scheme like this, that as recruits for 
the army are chiefly obtained from the poorest class of society, 
from a so-called floating population, many of them, unless their 
army service were long and continuous, would have no means 
of supporting themselves. But such an objection applies to the 
militia as at present raised, almost entirely from the poorest classes, 
whose services are only periodically remunerated. Besides, it should 
be optional for young men to make the army a profession, with a 
prospect of promotion fully open to merit, and of good pensions for 
long service. Moreover, the life of a soldier should not only, as now, 
include some intellectual schooling, but moral training and teaching 
of practical things (handicrafts and spade industry), so as to enable 
men, on leaving the army, to become useful members of society. But 
far more than this is requisite to make a joint army and militia 
service attractive to young men of superior character to those who 
now enlist. We require a thorough army reform and the abolition 
of the purchase system. These questions have lately been so ably 
treated by Mr. G. O. Trevelyan in his address to the Edinburgh 
‘Chamber of Commerce, that I content myself with referring to it, 
and endorsing all that he has said. Not only would an active 
militia of the alinraties indicated enable men whose constitutions had 
become impaired by foreign service—though still efficient for home 
duties—to be transferred to their militia battalions, but officers like- 
wise could profit by similar arrangements. 

The amount of pay for soldiers in the army, and in a militia, used 
as a reserve force, requires to be graduated according to the duration 
and character of service. At present the bounty given on enlisting 
is too much, and often demoralizing ; the pay too little. Men once 
rendered thoroughly efficient, when required only for home service, 
need merely occasional repetition exercises and ball practice, so as 
not to interfere with civilian occupations. As regards officering a 
militia such as indicated, it should be taken out of the hands of the lord 
lientenants. Aspirants for commissions in the army, and super- 
numerary officers, could, whilst waiting their turn, be temporarily 
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appointed to serve in the militia, the first as subalterns—called 
cadets, or otherwise. These suggestions, however, are based on the 
hope that the purchase system will soon be abolished. 

Restricting myself to these few suggestions—in mere outline-— 
respecting the standing army, and an active militia serving to some 
extent as its feeder and reserve, as well as available at all times for 
garrison duty, I come to the question of a local militia, based on 
the obligation of all to defend their country. Entirely upholding the 
principle, that in a free country there shall be no compulsion, 
in time of peace, to lead. the life of a soldier, yet in the present 
phase of European history there can be no security for our 
independence unless our feeling of patriotism and duty is suffi- 
ciently powerful to induce us, by a rational and inexpensive system, . 
to be prepared to repel am invasion. This principle has been to 
some extent acknowledged by all members of volunteer corps. 
But the volunteer system does not include the working classes— 
the most numerous. It: is confined to the middle classes, and our 
English love of respectability is shown in the appointing and’ 
promoting of volunteer officers by lord lieutenants. Many years 
ago, on two occasions, I called attention in the Spectator -to the 
value of the cox populi principle in officering volunteer corps, 
recommending that the men should elect those comrades in whom 
they could place full confidence, subject, of course, to their giving 
proofs on examination of military knowledge and capacity. With 
all due admiration of the patriotic spirit which called the volunteer 
movement into life, yet I confess that it interferes somewhat with 
my ideal of home defence for this country—a comprehensive and 
harmonious system analogous to some extent to that of Switzerland. 
Still in the early part of this century an “old militia,” a “local 
militia,” and volunteer corps coexisted in England, and it is possible 
now'to have similar organisms, and bring them into the necessary 
connection. If a local militia, based on the duty of all to protect 
their country, were once established, in’ course of time, possibly, the 
volunteers might give up their exclusiveness, and unite in a general 
national militia. Our Liberals have admired the Prussian Landwehr 
and its success in war, chiefly because men of various social grades 
and avocations stand in its ranks, shoulder to shoulder. Scharnhorst’s 
system of national defence has not only, as he anticipated, developed 
a national spirit—perhaps to a dangerous degree—but military 
discipline and a habit of obedience have contributed likewise to 
strengthen the moral character of the people. 

Respecting a local militia, I now offer for consideration the fol- 
lowing outline of suggtstions :— ` 
ys Every physically and morally qualified young man, from his 
twentieth to his thirtieth year, should be bound, if required, to serve. 
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2. Young men preparing for certain professions (church, &e., as may 
be settled by law), those belonging to the army, navy, active (reserve) 
militia, and volunteer corps; of well tested efficiency, to be exempt. 
3. The number of men, on attaining their twentieth year of age, 
to be actually called upon for enrolment and training, to be fixed 
by Parliament every year. 4. As it should be considered the 
duty of all to be prepared to defend their country, no purchase 
of substitutes should be permitted.. Neither is the principle of the 
ballot sound. ‘The number required every year should be raised 
by some local machinery based on popular election. 5. Either 
some popular county board, or the suffrages of militiamen actually 
serving, should nominate for the appointment of officers. There 
should be strict examinations before commissions are granted (by 
the Crown or otherwise) ; the same should be required before pro- 
motion, which should be by seniority (up to sixty years of age) 
and merit. 6. Officers of the local militia should have no mess 
establishments. Work, not luxury and amusement, should be their 
motto. 7. The present depéts of militia regiments should likewise 
serve for storing the arms, clothing, and accoutrements of the local 
militia. 8. The permanent staff of the present militia should be 
employed for drilling and instructing young men of the local force 
when first called upon. 9. Their grounding in the first year should 
be complete; either in one, or—as is sometimes, the case in Switzer- 
land—in two periods of the same year. 10. The posts of non- 
commissioned officers should be open to merit. 11.. With the 
exception of an adjutant, sergeant-major, and quartermaster-sergeant 


on the permanent staff, all officers, non-commissioned officers, and ` ` 


men should receive pay for their days of actual service only. The 
arms, clothing, and accoutrements of the latter to be provided by 
Government. Mounted officers should have a yearly forage allow- 
ance. 12. After the first year’s grounding, local militiamen should 
only be called upon for short yearly repetition drills and battalion . 
exercises. But a few days previous to the assembling of battalions, the 
non-commissioned officers should be called together for preparation. 
13. Frequent: opportunities for rifle practice should be afforded to 
local militiamen. A minimum of efficiency should be required, and 
rewards for proficiency accorded. 14. District and paid staff ap- 
pointments should be open to meritorious officers of local militia. 
The system of organizing the military forcés of a country into 
brigades, divisions, corps d’armée on a geographical principle, and of 
concentrating in different local centres artillery, munitions of war, 
means of transport, &c., so as to enable each corps at all times to 
know its place, and be prepared at short notice to take the field—as 
is the case in Prussia and Switzerland—is so sound that'it deserves 
to be imitated to a considerable extent in this country. In the 
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military districts into which England is divided,* all troops having 
their head-quarters in the same—whether permanently, as local 
forces, or temporarily, as those of the regular army—should be 
periodically concentrated for some weeks in suitable localities (partly 
in cantonments, partly under canvas) for manceuvres on a large scale. 
Every year, in one or two districts, such concentrations should 
take place, so that in each district, every fifth year (or oftener) all 
the local forces in it should have some experience of mimic warfare. 
On such a system every local militiaman and volunteer could at least, 
once in the period of his service, have some preparation for cam- 
paigning. Neither the Prussians nor the Swiss approve of camps of 
instruction—in which the command of General Routine is too pro- 
minent a feature; but autumnal concentrations of troops of all arms, 
for the purpose ceenioned: are considered of vital importance. There 
are many parts of this country—as the South Downs, Salisbury 
Plain, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Cannock Chase, the north-country moors, 
&c.—where the troops belonging to the military districts in which 
such open places are situated could easily be manwuvred ;.and even 
more enclosed countries could be advantageously used in- autumn, the 
money necessary to indemnify farmers for damage to hedges and green 
crops would be well spent for the purpose of military education. The 
over-centralization of the artillery forces of this. country would be 
fraught with. danger if ever an enemy should effect a landing in parts 
of our coast’ very distant from Woolwich and other centres of our 
ordnance. To the causes of the military disasters in France, must 
be reckoned the over centralization, requiring long preparation for a 
campaign. 

A most important point for national defence requires to be men- 
tioned. As the best preparation for local militiamen, drilling and 
military exercises should be practised in every school in the idngdotn: 
When all would be called upon to serve, it would be with us, as in 
Switzerland, the aim of young men of superior education and means 
to qualify themselves for becoming officers. 

I have made no mention hitherto of the requirement of light 
cavalry for national defence, nor of our actual yeomanry cavalry. 
The latter is at present, I believe, a very inefficient force, and requires 
reorganization. The voluntary system may be sound for such light 
cavalry forces as are requisite for home defence; and as it would be 
too much to demand of local militiamen that they should fit them- 
selves for artillery service, the amount of artillery in the active militia 
should be greatly increased, duly instructed, and provided with field 
batteries. Neither have I made any mention of Ireland. It is to 
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be hoped that the state of things in that country will shortly allow 
of a local militia system there likewise. 
_ Although the cry for security from invasion is now more loud 
and general than on any previous occasion, yet for so novel and 
comprehensive a system of national defence, as the foregoing sug- 
gestions involve, the country is not, I fear, prepared. The Swiss, 
we have seen, in calling upon the: young men from twenty to 
thirty years of age to serve in their Auszug (those who would 
have first to bear the brunt of war), compute this call to amount 
to three per cent. of the entire population. If all our young 
men in the same period of life were to be enrolled and trained, 
it would provide us with a more powerful home force than we— 
considering our first line of defence, the sea—should ever be likely 
to require. If we therefore deduct all who are physically and 
morally unfit to bear arms, the young men serving in the army, 
navy, volunteer corps, and active militia, and also those preparing 
for certain professions, and estimate the local militiamen at one per 
cent. of the population only, it would give for the United Kingdom 
` (exclusive of Ireland) 240,000 young men for home defence. But 
on an emergency the men of thirty years of age and upwards, who 
had been well trained, could be again enrolled to act as a local 
militia reserve. All thoughtful military men, beginning with 
Scharnhorst, the creator of the Prussian system, have attached the 
greatest importance to numbers in modern warfare. The invasion 
of France by the Prussian and other German hosts has made this 
fact now patent to all. A certain spirit evoked, and a minimum of 
efficiency attained, quantity is more valuable than quality. But 
enthusiasm for the noblest and justest cause can accomplish little 
without training and organization. The days for tinkering and 
patchwork are past. We want a new and complete mechanism for 
home defence, and to free us from the degrading panics which, for 
the last quarter of a century, have periodically agitated the country. 
Our upper classes may view my suggestions with distrust on 
account of their democratic colouring ; “whilst the working. classes 
may consider them opposed to their freedom of action. Professor 
Beesly, in his late address to the workmen of London, has urged 
them not to consent to compulsory military service. But the dangers 
he eloquently paints apply only to a conscription for a standing 
army, or to a system of compulsory service, such as that of Prussia. 
There are no people on the continent of Europe who prize liberty 
so highly as do the republican Swiss. Their militia is never 
employed in aid of the civil force; and our legislature, in adopting 
a local militia system, could render ‘each an employment of the force 
illegal. I have been present at a time of popular excitement in 
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Switzerland at public meetings, and have known militiamen to take 
part in them, and fearlessly oppose their government. 

Having resided more than twenty-five years in Germany, I have 
observed the growth of an ambitious and aggressive spirit in that 
country. It has been fostered, mainly for dynastic and antiliberal, 
purposes, by successive rulers in Prussia. Count Bismarck, more 
than any statesman, has well understood how to stimulate the pride 
and lower faculties in the. mind of the German nation. We build 
upon a reaction, and hope for the progress of Liberalism when 
Germany shall have become thoroughly united. But the day for 
this reaction appears to those who best know the country to be far 
distant. History plainly shows that great military successes under 
monarchical leadership have invariably been followed by a period 
of military despotism for the triumphant nations. Besides, further 
projects of aggrandizement and enterprizes may prevent the German 
people from becoming sober, and check the influence of the calmer 
and nobler minds. German Liberals are too much imbued with a 
dialectical philosophy inimical to practical exertion. “Die Ges- 
chichte eilt nicht” (history is in no hurry), and “ Alles was ist, ist 
verninftig ” (Whatever is, is rational), are favourite axioms borrowed 
respectively from a great historian and one’ of their much-valued 
philosophers. As for the working classes, however sound at heart 
and little disposed to sympathise in the “ Franzosen-fresserei ” 
mania (the crave to exterminate Frenchmen), which now—as 
noxious opinions occasionally do in all countries—has spread like 
an epidemic in Germany, they have but little power for organization 
and the expression of their sentiments. The press of Germany is 
almost entirely in the power of the governments ; well-organized and. 
stern officialism everywhere prevails. The mot d’ordre appears lately 
to have been given to stimulate to contempt and hostility towards 
England. From private sources I know that the military aris- 
tocratic caste in Prussia—the Junker—already assert “ the turn of 
England will come next.” 

Whatever changes Eurdpe may ere long be destined to experience, 
as a people loving liberty and independence, and valuing the stand- 
point already reached, which enables us to carry out schemes of 
social progress, it behoves us to be prepared for the bare possibility 
of foreign aggression. Moreover, the predominance of Germany on 
the continent of Europe, based as it now is on physical force, is 
fraught with danger to the small and still-independent States, to those 
individualities, so valuable as regards variety and culture. Unless we 
should soon become an armed nation, like the Swiss, there will be no 
possibility of our aiding*the oppressed and upholding public law, our, 
moral influence will still further decline, and the day may possibly 
come when our cherished liberty will be in question. _ 

R. R. Norr. 
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THE PRESENT RELATIONS OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE TO MENTAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


& 


a surveying the present position of inquiry as to the great 
= problems of existence, it seems to me that a subject more 
suitable for an introductory lecture for the present Session cannot be 
found than that now announced. Very general interest attaches to 
the marvellous advance of the physical sciences. Without doubt, 
`- this interest has been considerably quickened by curiosity as to the 
ultimate bearing of those sciences upon other departments‘of obser- 
_ vation and thought, which have long held an honoured place in the 
circle of human knowledge. Such questions as these must often 
arise. What influence will the new have upon the old? ‘Will they 
simply conquer new territory, over which our race may levy ad- 
ditional contributions, as the overflowing population of the Old World 
has spread itself over a western hemisphere, and redeemed from the 
forest new fields of production? Or will the new sciences encroach 
on the territory of the old, and by the strong hand of conquest take 
from them some part of their ancient possessions, or even enter into 
occupancy of the whole region? Such questions as these have often 
risen to the minds of those who are observant of the progress of 
science. : 
_ _ It must be confessed that a considerable degree of uncertainty has 
hung as a cloud over the movements which were ultimately to 
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determine thé new boundaries. To many it seemed doubtful whether 
the old could hold their ground. In the midst. of this haze of 
uncertainty en interest sprung. up not altogether scientific in its 
character, but more akin to that which is felt in witnessing a 
gladiatorial combat. 

That Mental Philosophy was in danger of losing its historic place, 
there were many voices to proclaim, and these voices have not always 
„been sorrowful in their tone. Those who were never able to under- 
stand “ Metaphysics,” have had an admirable opportunity for ex- 
pressing their dislike of the veryname. To them Mental Philosophy 
was a region of sand, which the rising tide was gradually carrying 
away. To its admiring adherents, the truth seemed exactly the 
reverse. With them, Mental Philosophy was a rock in the midst of 
the shifting waters. Very properly in such cases as that now 
described, the testimony of neither party receives immediate accept- 
ance. Both are held to be interested witnesses, and it is thought 
not improbable that both may be found over confident. Events must 
interpret themselves. Let us wait, and the end will declare. 

Such waiting, however, seems for the time to throw a shade of 
doubt over the science whose place may be vitally affected by current 
investigations. For the time, it may be open to doubt whether the 
so-called science is what it has long professed to be, and whether its 
teachers are deserving of any better fate than the reprobation which 
ultimately came upon the Sophists. Such a season of doubt will be 
quietly and patiently passed through by those who have confidence 
in the scientific validity of their position, and who feel that they 
have nothing to fear from protracted scrutiny, and no reason to 
grudge the task of defending their own boundaries. 

As to the apparent position of Mental Philosophy in view of the 
general advance of physical science, it must be allowed that it has - 
not always been regarded as promising for its friends. The progress 
of Biology and Physiology has seemed adverse to the. high claims 
of mind. The theory which makes all life spring originally from 
single germs; the theory of development of species; the minuter 
investigations into the functions of nerve and brain; all these 
seemed to point towards results which might throw discredit on all 
our old readings of consciousness. No doubt, all this was only a 
peradventure, favoured by the doubtful appearance of half-finished 
work. Still it proved enough to awaken confidence as to the future 
of science, and greatly to encourage ardent spirits, having a gift of 
prophecy, and eager for the downfall of “Metaphysics.” Philosophy 
had passed the zenith, and was appointed to an eaily setting. Not 
only was the event held to be certain, but the explanation even of 
.- the sad decline was accurately ascertained. This was the insufficiency 
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and delusiveness of the old method, in contrast with the new method 
which Physiology had provided. Thus it happened that an ardent 
admirer of the new method, criticising the exceedingly able lecture 
of Dr. Hutcheson Stirling on Protoplasm, thought it well to give 
solemn warning to all Transcendentalists that the time was at hand 
when they must set their house in order. Dr. H. Charlton Bastian* 
having first given explicit assurance of his own firm belief that it 
would soon be the accepted dictum of science that all vital action can 
be explained by the forces of protoplasm, proceeds to write the 
following warning to all who were old-fashioned enough to believe 
in the existence of mind, as distinct from matter. ‘ Let them learn 
in the meantime how they may best readjust their doctrines, so 
that when the time comes in which such change shall be absolutely 
necessary—if their views are to be in accordance with the established 
truths of science—there may be no sudden bewilderment, no feeling 
as if the very ground were being swept from underneath their feet.” 

To these things I briefly refer at the outset, with the view of 
affording some definite conception of the antagonism between Science 
and Philosophy, generally supposed to be imminent. And this I 
desire you to have that you may more clearly apprehend how changed 
is the appearance now, giving promise that in the end there will be 
close and friendly relations. The change seems so marked, that I , 
am not aware -of any prominent, feature of scientific inquiry at 
present more deserving of study from those who are devoted to 
Mental Philosophy. Lét me endeavour, as far as possible within the 
brief time at my command, to set before you some of the evidence 
on which my assertion is based. 

Scientific investigation as to organised existence encounters two 
great perplexities: the one is Life; the other, Consciousness. At 
the lower limits of organized being, the outstanding mystery is this, 
What is Life? At the other end of the scale, when we reach the 
highest form of life known to us, the crowning mystery is this, 
What is Consciousness ? What is muscle —or/ nerve ?—or brain ? 
These are simple questions beside this, What is Consciousness? If 
then these two, Life and Consciousness, are the grand perplexities of 
Science, they meet in our own nature. Man is to himself the greatest 
perplexity. The whole dispute as to matter and mind may be 
restricted to the limits of our own being. Avoiding thus any attempt - 
to embrace the whole area of existence, the two grand perplexities of 
science are brought together in a single problem, To account for 
Life, so as to explain Consciousness. In dealing with this problem, 
Science has been struggling after unity. It has directed all its 
effort on the search for some single force, which would afford adequate 
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explanation of all known phenomena, including consciousness itself. 
This struggle for unity was almost inevitable in the first efforts to 
solve the problem, on account of the nature of the problem itself. 
For, in its simplest and most comprehensive form it was this, to ° 
account for all life. Life embraced all known forms, from human. 
life at the one extreme, to reptile and insect life, and even animal- ` 
cule, at the other. And as life is familiar to us in physical forms, 
or, if that be a better mode of expression, in visible forms, it was 
-easy to regard the whole problem of life as if*it involved nothing 
more than bodily life. Indeed at the outset, there was nothing’which ` 
required, perhaps nothing present to the scientifie inquirer which 
warranted, an admission of the reality of mental life. There was 
thus, almost inevitably at the outset, apparent discredit thrown on 
mental existence, and the whole investigations of mental philosophy. ` 
The perplexity of life itself, even in its physical forms, being exceed- 
ingly great, investigations of a difficult and complicated kind, 
bearing closely on the solution of the problem, might be carried on, 
without its being forced upon the attention of those engaged in them, 
that there is an additional perplexity involved in the fact of con- 
sciousness. As long as the extent and direction of inquiry left this 
second complication out of -view, the whole character of the investi- 
gation could not fail to wear the appearance of a denial of mental 
philosophy. But sooner or later, the inquiry must arise, as to how 
much is involved in the highest form of known life. As soon indeed 
as some success seems attained in explaining life in its germ or basis, 
investigation. must be continued in the attempt to apply it upwards 
to life in forms of organization increasingly complex. If germ 
forces may explain the life of a worm, a further combination of the 
same forces may explain the life of a newt; and a further combi- 
nation, that ef a horse. If in prosecuting this theory it be observed 
that the increasingly complex organization proceeds in analogous 
types, improving upon what has gone before, a theory of natural 
development may come to the aid of the germ theory, lending addi- 
tional probability to the whole. But the course of procedure is 
leading directly upon the second perplexity—Consciousness. Here 
the struggle after unity becomes more trying. Muscles, nerve, and 
brain have all been found already. What we have here is only finer 
. nerve, with larger brain, having more involved convolutions. Shall 
we not then say that the vital energy in the brain manifests itself in 
the form of thought, feeling, volition, and other phenomena of con- 
sciousness? This is a perfectly legitimate thing to say, as a pro- 
visional hypothesis which may give us a clue for further inquiry. 
But now comes into use the old method of mental philosophy, much 
as it has been maligned. There is no escape. The dissecting knife 
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and the forceps can render us no aid here. We must .go back to 
the old plan of questioning consciousness. Accepting the testimony 
of science as to the existence of the nerves, and of the nerve-centres 
in the brain, and as to the functions of these, there is still another 
sphere of knowledge lying open to experience and. observation, 
which requires to be embraced in our inquiry. This is the sphere of 
consciousness. That within this sphere a distinct class of facts is 
brought under observation can be clearly shown. What is within 
consciousness, physiology cannot account for; what belongs to phy- 
siology, consciousness cannot accountfor. This is matter of experience 
and observation, capable of being tested by any one. The distinction 
between the nerves of sensation and the motor nerves will suffice for 
illustration. 

First, take an impression made on the tips of the fingers when the 
nerves of sensation are brought into use. Physiology discovers that. 

‘the nerves of sensation run up the arm, and terminate in the brain. 
It is thus shown that there is a contrivance for the transmission of 
the impression from the tips of the fingers to the nerve-centre, just 
as pressure on the surface of a wire-spring affects the whole coil 
behind. Further than this physiological investigations do not carry 
us. Presumably there is an end to serve by this contrivance. > It is 
not to be supposed that vital energy is expended in the transmission 
of an impression over an extended surface to a grand centre, if the 
same end could have been gained by the impression being made only 
at the extremity. Yet, the man who feels the impression at the tips 
of the fingers, does not in consequence feel any Impression in the 
brain, any more than he feels an impression in the heel. Passing 
now into consciousness, however, we find that, in conjunction with 
the impression at the tips of the fingers,, we are conscious of ‘a 
sensation, affording knowledge as to some of the qualities of the 
object by contact with which the impression was received. But 
how consciousness arises cannot be explained, either from the scien- 
‘tific or from the philosophical side. Still, if this were all, we should 
not be warranted from our ignorance to conclude that this conscious- 
ness of sensation belonged to a separate order of facts. The pre- 
sumption might still be in favour of the hypothesis that vital energy 
is evolved in the brain in the form of sensation. * But now let us 
reverse the point of observation. 

Take the motor nerves in their relation to the brain, and to any 
other power which may be known in exercise. I will to move my 
arm. In this case, action is from within, outwards. The result is 
at the extremity, and the origiri somewhere else. We may take the 
successive facts either in their natural order, or in the reverse order. 
If we take the reverse order first, we are in the region of physiology. 
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There is the movement of the muscles; that is produced by the vital 
energy in the motor nerves; that energy is transmitted from .the 
brain. But here, as before, physiology comes to a stand-still. ' How 
the brain was brought into action in this particular direction, cannot 
be told, or whether there is anything beyond to account for the 
action, it is impossible to say. But, if now we turn to consciousness, 
or porhaps I may simply say to our own experience, we know that 
there is still another fact, the originating fact, left unnamed and 
unexplained. Consciousness discovers the volition in which the 
action of the arm originated. As Professor Huxley has said in 
another relation, ‘Our volition counts for something as a condition’ 
of the course of events” (“ Lay Sermons,” p. 159, “ Protoplasm ”). 
Volition is in this case known as the beginning of the whole, while T 
am conscious of the muscular sensation connected with the movement 
of the arm, as well as of the visible perception of its motion. But 
consciousness discovers nothing of the action of the brain, and of the 
‘motor nerves. Thus, then, it begins to appear that in human life 
there are facts beyond the range of the physiology of nerve and 
brain, yet in close connection or correlation withthem. But while 
the correlation is certain, the-mode of relation is undiscovered, and, 
so far as appears, undiscoverable. There is nerve-action, and some 
other action in conjunction with it; there is brain-work, and some 
other form of work behind and above. In so far as these distinct, 
yet correlated facts, have come into view, as connected with the pro- 
blem of life, there is an obvious disposition on the part of scientific 
inquirers to admit the existence of mind, and the high place of 
mental philosophy, as an agent for dealing with the great problems 
of existence. ‘This is the noteworthy circumstance at the present 
time to which I feel anxious that your attention should be directed. 
The dualism of mind and matter has now begun to receive the testi- 
mony of physical science, not only after the adverse appearances con- 
nected with theories of protoplasm and development, but as the direct 
result of the prosecution of these. The struggle towards unity in a 
theory of all life has been strenuously maintained, until the hopeless- 
ness of the attempt has been allowed, by those who have been most 
earnest and successful in prosecuting the investigations which the 
character of the problem imposed. 

You will not understand me to mean that the struggle after unity 
has altogether ceased, or that its hopelessness has been admitted with 
anything approaching unanimity. But, it is specially worthy ‘of 
notice on the part of those engaged in the study of philosophy, that 
the broad distinction between nerve-energy and mind-energy has 
been decidedly maintained by many of the most distinguished pro- 
moters of scientific inquiry. The first marked indication of this, to 
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which I would call attention, was the utterance of Professor Tyndall 
at the meeting of the British Association at Norwich, in 1868. The 
following extract will show the position then taken. He says :— 


“ The passage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is unthinkable. Granted that a definite thought, and the 
definite molecular ‘action in the ‘brain occur simultaneously, we do -not 
possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the organ, 
which would enable us to pass, by a process of reasoning, from the one 
phenomenon to the other. They appear together, but we do not know 
why. Were our minds and senses so expanded, strengthened, and illumi- 
nated as to enable’ us to see and feel the very molecules of the brain ; were 


we capable of following all their motions, all their groupings, and all their - 


electric discharges, if such there be, and were we intimately acquainted with 
the corresponding states of thought and feeling, we should be as far as ever 
from the solution of the problem, ‘How are these physical processes con- 
nected with the facts of consciousness?’ The chasm between the two 
classes of phenomena would still remain intellectually impassable.” (Report 
of British Association for 1868.) 


. Anything more explicit than’ this we could not have in testimony 


to the essential separation of the two classes of facts, to the distinct 


province of investigation ‘belonging to mental philosophy, and to the 
old method of philosophising, as the only available method for reach- 
ing the facts of mind. 

Comparatively few of the special upholders of physical science who 
were engrossed in study as to a physical basis of life, and the develop- 
ment of species, either would or could have spoken out so decidedly 
two years ago, when Professor, Tyndall uttered the words just ‘quoted. 
But these two years have been sufficient to bring about a considerable 


change. It was shortly after the Norwich meeting that Professor . 


Huxley delivered the lecture on Protoplasm, or the physical basis of 
life, which awakened great interest on many accounts. The some- 
what fierce antagonism which it encountered must be still fresh in 
your memory. Subsequent study, taken in connection with later 
utterances, has been sufficient to show that first impressions were not 
altogether just. In fairness, however, it must be admitted that a 
-considerable share of the responsibility rested with the author, as 
well as with his readers. ‘References to mind were so intermingled 
with allusions to matter, that the reader’s task was unusually critical, 
especially for those who were willing to accept the theory as applied 
.to physical life, while they demurred to its wider application. If 
the lecture could have been read in the light of an acceptance of 
Professor Tyndall’s positión, one-half of the outburst of antagonism 
might have been saved. It was not clear that Professor Huxley 
accepted it, but as little that he rejected it. At some points of the 
lecture it appeared as if he saw'the distinction, and owned it; at 
other parts it appeared as if he could:make-no such acknowledginent. 
R2 
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In particular, whenever he became prophetic, his attitude looked 
threatening towards mental philosophy. Thus he proclaimed that 
the progress of science “now, more than ever, means the extension 
of the province of what we call matter and causation, and the con- 
comitant gradual banishment from all regions of human thought of 
what we call spirit and spontaneity.”* Now there are many who 
anticipate, as the probable fruit of scientific progress, the extension 
of causation, and banishment of spontaneity, who cannot see in the 
present. position of science any prospect, either of extending the 
province of matter, or of banishing spirit. And to add to our per- 
plexity, there are later passages in the lecture which make it at least 
doubtful whether Professor Huxley himself expects the banishment 
of spirit. Indeed, but for the traces of some degree of inconsistency, 
as in the quotation just given, I should say he has made it pretty 
plain that he really anticipates no such thing. When, still in the 
prophetic vein, he adds, “ As surely as every future grows out of past 
and present, so will the physiology of the future gradually extend 
the realm of matter and law, until it is co-extensive with knowledge, 
with feeling, and with action;” + the language is much more guarded, - 
if it does not actually point in the very opposite direction. “Co- 
extensive ” carries a very different meaning from “banishment.” <A 
man’s clothes may be co-extensive With his body; a plantation of 
trees may be co-extensive with an enclosure of ten acres of ground; 
but the clothes are not the body, and the plantation is not the field. 
So if physiology anticipates the time when it shall be co-extensive 
with knowledge, feeling, and action, nothing is, anticipated adverse 
to the admission of the separate existence of mind, but quite the 
contrary. Accordingly, in this same lecture, we find the strongest 
condemnation of the materialistic theory, implying the impossibility 
of reducing all known life to unity in a physical basis. He says, 
“The materialistic position that there is nothing in the world but 
matter, force, and necessity, is as utterly devoid of justification as 
the most baseless of theological dogmas.” + And again, “ The errors 
of systematic materialism may paralyse the energies, and destroy the 
beauty of a life.” § Anything more thoroughly in harmony with 
the uniform testimony of mental philosophy, we could not have. 
With such extracts to guide towards a jydgment, it seems to 
me thata general summary of the result of the lecture on Plotoplasm 
as bearing on Mental Philosophy, may be briefly stated thus: 
Professor Huxley clearly proclaims that the whole problem of life 
is embraced in human life, as the highest known to us; and his 
direct references to mind, while not always consistent, are guarded, 
and such as to indicate a wish, for the time, to avoid definite and 
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final statements of opinion, beyond the general assertion of its 
existence and superiority. 

Since the. publication of his lecture on Protoplasm, Professor 
Huxley has felt himself constrained to deal with questions of mental 
philosophy, and has become much more decided in his utterances. 
Just about the period when the students of last session here were 
beginning to separate, Professor Huxley delivered a lecture to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Cambridge, avowedly 

-on the themes of mental philosophy, taking Descartes’ Discourse 
on Method as thé basis of illustration. In a manner somewhat 
novel, he has expounded the philosophy of Descartes, so as to make 
it bear testimony in favour of the doctrine that the existence of mind 
and of matter is hypothetical, or, at best, only an inference. In his 
previous lecture, Professor Huxley had placed matter and mind on 
the same level in this respect, and he finds in Descartes confirmation 
of this view. Whether the interpretation of cogito ergo sum is 
successful, I shall not now inquire. The object of the present 
lecture will be better served by indicating how far the more recent 
utterance gives any clearer testimony as to mind. 

Here, as in the former case, there is the same strong opposition to 
materialism. ‘“ When the materialists stray beyond the borders of 
their path, and begin to talk about there being nothing else in 
the universe but Matter, and Force, and Necessary Laws, and all 
the rest of their ‘grenadiers,’ I decline to follow them.”* The 
grenadier allusion is explained by reference to a previous passage, 
in which he had said of the critical idealism which he accepts, that 
“it refuses to listen to the jargon of more recent days about the 
‘ Absolute,’ and all the other hypostatized adjectives, the initial 
letters of the names of which are generally printed in capital letters, 
just as you give a grenadier a bearskin cap to make him more 
formidable than he is by nature.” A very fair hit at the initial 

- letters, but for the fact that the grenadier is a reality of very 
reasonable dimensions, and considerable power of action, even 
without the bearskin cap. Even if we dispense with our capitals, 
there is reality remaining, which must continue to play a con- 
spicuous part in philosophical conflict. 

Professor Huxley having thus refused to allow that there is 
nothing else in the universe but Matter, and Force, and Necessary 
Laws, proceeds so far in the recoil from crass materialism, as to make 
the existence of matter and of mind,—of “not-self” and of “ self,” 
—equally hypothetical. The theory is familiar; the peculiarity 
is to find it espoused and advocated, under shelter of the name 
of Descartes, by one who has given his strength mainly to establish 
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the theory of a physical basis of life. Not only does he refuse to 
admit that there is nothing but matter—he even holds it hypothetical 
whether there is such a thing—but takes Berkeley to task for 
denying it. After maintaining as to such an object as marble, that 
whatever it may be of itself, all that we can know of it is under the 
shape of a bundle of our own consciousnesses, he adds— 

“Nor is our knowledge of anything we know or feel, more or less than 
a knowledge of states of consciousness, And our whole life is made up of 
such states. Some of these states we refer to a cause we call ¢ self;’ others 
to a cause, or causes, which may be comprehended under the name of ‘ not- 
self.’ But neither of the existence of ‘self,’ nor of that of ‘not-self,’ have 
we, or can we by any possibility have, any such unquestionable and imme- 
diate certainty as we have of the states of consciousness which we consider 
to be their effects.” (Lay, Sermons, p. 359.) 

T do not here inquire into the philosophical sufficiency of this theory, 

I have elsewhere* taken occasion to indicate the grounds on which 

I regard it as insufficient so far as mind is concerned, and I cannot 

account it as in any degree more satisfactory as to matter ; but what 

I wish to concentrate attention upon- is, that in the pursuit of a 
theory ‘of life, physical research has carried the inquirer into the’ 
region of mental philosophy, and that in the use of the old method, 

which makes the interpretation of consciousness all-important. 

In connexion with this, it is worthy of notice that Professor 
Huxley now distinctly joins with Professor Tyndall in the acknow- ` 
ledgment that the relation between brain and mind belongs to the 
region of the unknown. In addition to which, it must be added that 
Professor Tyndall, in his lecture on the “Scientific Use of the 
Imagination,” given at the meeting of the British Association a few 
weeks ago, has drawn still more closely the bonds of union between 
science and philosophy; for which Professor Huxley pleads most 
earnestly in the lecture to which I have been turning your attention. 

There is still remaining one point more in the avowed aim and 
hope of Professor Huxley for the future, in which the interests 
of philosophy are involved. I refer to his pleading for the “ union 
of materialistic terminology with the repudiation of materialistic 
philosophy.” To this he returns before the close, with some evidence 
of keenness of feeling. While he says, that “in itself it is of little 
moment whether we express the phenomena of matter in terms 
of spirit, or the phenomena of spirit in terms of matter,”+ he 
strenuously urges that all scientific inquiry, whether it concern 
mental or material existence, be expressed in materialistic termi- 
nology. The reasons which he gives for this are, that such 
terminology connects thought with other phenomena of the universe ; 
suggests inquiry into the physical conditions or concomitants of 

* Contemporary Review, vol. xv., p.195. | t “ Lay Sermons,” p. 152. 
ł Ibid., p. 160. 
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thought; and that a knowledge of these conditions or concomitants 
may lead to such control over the mental world as we have over the 
material.* 

Without criticising the allegation that the spiritualistic termi- 
‘nology leads to nothing but obscurity and confusion of ideas, it may 
be remarked that the author, having himself entered on the ex- 
position of mental philosophy, seems to have found it. impossible 
to act on his own advice. To avoid obscurity and confusion,—to 
gain clearness, and avoid barren controversy,—he has had. to adopt 
the. spiritualistic terminology. The terms commonly employed 
in mental philosophy are freely used throughout the lecture on 
Descartes ; in course of which all forms of experience are represented 
as states of consciousness, and nothing more. And, indeed, if, as 
Professor Huxley now maintains, it be “an indisputable truth, that 
what we-call the materialistic world is only known to us under the 
forms of the ideal world,” it seems more naturally to follow that 
even the facts of the material world should find expression under 
spiritualistic terminology. . 

Professor Huxley’s main reason for attaching importance to the 
use of materialistic terminology, is the hope that thus a more 
complete knowledge of the physical concomitants of mental action 
could be reached, enabling us thereby to extend our control over the 
mental world. The nature of this expectation is now made somes 
what clearer. What Professor Huxley, along with others, con- 
templates as possible, is the attainment of a mechanical equivalent for 
facts of consciousness. The following passage will explain :— 

“ I believe that we shall, sooner or later, arrive at a mechanical equivalent 
for facts of consciousness, just as we have arrived ata mechanical equivalent 
of heat. If a pound weight, falling through a distance ‘of a foot, gives rise 
to a definite amount of heat—which may properly be said to be its equi- 
valent—the same pound weight, falling through a foot on a man’s hand, 
gives rise toa definite amount of feeling—which might, with equal propriety, 
be said tò be its equivalent in consciousness.” (P. 872.) 

Admitting the need for caution as to the opinions expressed regard- 
ing what science and philosophy may yet accomplish, we may judge 
somewhat of the expectation which has been formed by the case here 
presented. Allowing thata pound weight falling through the distance 
of a foot, will make a uniform impression on the hands of all men 
alike; and allowing thatthe measure of weight, along with the extent 
of fall, might represent the sensation ; the case supposed is concerned 
with physical conditions, and involves a measurement of only phy- 
sical results. It is stillon the nerve and brain side of the impassable 
chasm, and there is not any method known to us by which a man 
can give physical manifestation to the strength of successive thoughts. 
# “Lay Sermons,” p. 160. 
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To attempt by the help of physical formule a measurement of indi- 
vidual efforts of intellect, or comparison of one man’s thought with 
that of another man’s, appears quite hopeless. .For as Professor 
Tyndall has said in his address of this year, “There is no known 
method of superposition by which any one of us can apply himself 
intellectually to another, so as to demonstrate coincidence as regards 
the possession of reason.” * s 

I pass now to another department of scientific inquiry, where 
the evidence of approximation to philosophy is still more striking, 
and doubly interesting here on account of its bearing on Moral 
Philosophy. I refer to the theory as to the development of 
species, with which the name of Darwin is associated. Mr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace, one of the most distinguished expounders and 
resolute upholders of the theory of natural selection, republishing 
his contributions in course of last year, has openly avowed his con- 
viction that the theory must be modified in its application to man, 
in accordance with the facts discovered by mental philosophy. 

The theory, you are aware, is that by development, in conformity 
with altered circumstances of existence, higher forms of organized 
life have appeared under the -law of natural selection. I shall not 
linger to speak of the interest which the theory has awakened. How 
lectures on the orang-outang and gorilla attracted large audiences, 
you know. Curiosity ran high on account of the probability of a 
highly gratifying discovery affecting the ancestry of our race. The 
coincidences in physical conformation between man and the ape were 
forcibly illustrated. Soon it became apparent that inquiry must 
concentrate on the skull and brain of the two. Comparison on these 
points had induced Professor Owen, in 1858, to place man in a 
distinct class. 

Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace now carries the comparison further. 
Availing himself of the advantages afforded by several large collec- 
tions of skulle, and of the inquiries into savage life of Sir John 
Lubbock and others, he calls attention to the fact that the difference 
of size between the brain of the ape and that of savage man is far 
greater than the difference between the brain of the savage and of 
the civilized man. That is to say, in respect of brain the lowest 
savage is in far closer relation with the most highly civilized man, 
than the ape is with the lowest savage. Further, Mr. Wallace 
remarks on the fact that the brain of savage man is much larger 
than the requirements of his mode of life seem to demand. “The 
idea is thus suggested of a surplusage of power; of an instrument 
beyond the needs of its possessor.” + Here are materials on which 


* “Use of Imagination,” p. 10. 
+ “Theory of Natural Selection,” p. 338. 
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the scientific imagination may work with advantage. On these 
points, however, I cannot linger. 

From such facts Mr. Wallace passes into the region of mind. In 
doing so he says, “I have here ventured to touch on a class of 
problems which are usually considered to be beyond the boundaries 
of science, but which, I believe, will one day be brought within her 
domain.”* Entering thus within the circle once shunned by science, 
he deliberately accepts the position of Professor Tyndall as to the 
chasm between changes in the brain and facts of consciousness. Po 
completely does he acquiesce, that he quotes in full, and with entire 
approbation, the passage which I have given.+ 

‘Once within the territory of mental philosophy, he comes by a 
direct line into the region of moral philosophy. He seizes on the 
social and sympathetic emotions, and shows that these place man in 
a relation to the law of selection totally different from that occupied 
by lower races. The social affections lead to union for common 
defence; the sympathetic emotions provide for the weak the aid of 
greater strength. Mr. Wallace says :— 


« We must consider why it is that ‘ natural selection’ acts so powerfully 
upon animals; and we shall, I believe, find that its effect depends mainly 
upon their self-dependence and individual isolation. A slight injury, a 
temporary illness, will often end in death, because it leaves the individual 


powerless against its enemies.” (P, 811)..... “« But in man, as we now 
behold him, this is different. He is social and bioan ee In the rudest 
tribes the sick are assisted, at least, with food... . . The action of natural 
selection is therefore checked ; the weaker . . . do not suffer the extreme 


penalty which falls upon animals go defective.” (P. 312.) 


' Thus is it that Mr. Wallace makes acknowledgment that moral 
philosophy has specially important testimony to offer as to the appli- 
cation of a law of natural selection to human life. 

He even becomes still more explicit, and dealing with the grand 
central fact of moral science, the moral faculty or conscience, under 
the name of “the moral sense,” he points out how completely its 
existence stands as a perplexity in the way of the admission of the 
universal and uniform sweep of the law of selection. He argues that 
the practice of virtues on the ground of their utility could not account 
for the sanctity which attaches to them even among savage tribes. 
Striking testimony as to the sanctity attributed to moral distinctions 
he gives from the experience of Sir Walter Elliot and Major Jervis, 
the paper of the former being published in the first volume of the 
“Journal of the Ethnological Society of London.” With such 
evidence before him, Mr. Wallace proceeds even to test theories 
of moral philosophy itself. He says :— . 


* Preface, p. 8. t P. 361. 
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«The utilitarian hypothesis (which is the theory of natural selection 
applied to the mind) seems inadequate to account for the development of 
the moral sense. . . . It is difficult to conceive that such an intense and 
mystical feeling of right and wrong (so intense as to overcome all ideas of 
personal advantage or utility) could-have been developed out of accumulated 
ancestral experiences of utility.” (Pp. 3852—3855.) 


Utilitarians must feel it somewhat strange to find arguments against 
them coming from this quarter. Such reasonings are indeed a 
novelty in a scientific work of the class to which Mr. Wallace’s 
belongs. So much is this the case, that we almost sympathise with 
the bewilderment of the critic in “ Nature,” when he finds himself 
entangled in metaphysical discussion, while at the same time he 
allows that Mr. Wallace has shown “with great justice how mental 
and moral qualities must interfere with the absolute carrying out of 
the law of natural selection.” * a 

Being myself an intuitionalist in morals, I am fully sensible of the 
importance of testimony in support of the theory coming from such 
a quarter. My present object, however, is not to induce you to 
mark the particular stamp of theory adopted, but to afford proof of 
the fact that scientific inquiry is steadily tending towards close and 
friendly relations with mental philosophy. Preparation is in pro- 
gress for the acknowledgment that the final appeal of science in 
connection with biological problems must be to the testimony of 
consciousness. The importance of the evidence now adduced seems 
to me so great that I have thought it well that those entering upon 
a winter’s course of study in mental philosophy should have their 
attention turned towards it. The materials now presented must, I 
believe, carry to the mind a strong persuasion of the ultimate harmony 
of all scientific research ; a timely lesson on the propriety of looking 
hopefully on every form of investigation as to the facts of existence, 
in whatever direction it may seem to point; and a conviction of the 
high and permanent importance, both speculatively and practically, 
of all inquiry concerning our own nature, physical and mental. 

Henry CALDERWOOD. 


* “Nature,” vol. ii., No. 50, p. 472. 
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CONVERSATIONS. 


By tHe AUTHOR or “Fress ry Cotxe.” 


VI. 


J WAS much pleased with the last conversation, because, with 

the exception of some few vagaries, it kept to one subject— . 
namely, the scientific culture which causes men to investigate infini- 
tesimally small things and creatures. For the same reason I like the 
conversation which I am about to record; because, except a little 
careering about of Sir John Ellesmere at the outset, it keeps to one 
subject. I daresay that to my readers it is sometimes amusing to 
see how Sir John Ellesmere and Mr. Mauleverer divert us from the 
main subject; but it is not always equally amusing to Mr. Milverton 
and his private secretary. We want to say our say, and we can 
hardly ever manage to get it said. We often have members of 
Parliament visiting us here. They would thoroughly sympathise 
with our difficulties. Sometimes, as they tell me, they are full- 
charged with a speech which they want to have an opportunity of 
delivering in some great debate. When, however, they think they 
have a chance of doing so, up rises a minister, or some leader of a 
section, or some favourite of the House, or some wit, such as 
Mr. Bernal Osborne ; and at last it comes*to this, that the speech, 
which has been so anxiously prepared, is not delivered at all. 
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It was a charmingly wet day, one of those hopelessly wet days in 
which one willingly resigns oneself to in-door work. We were in 
the study, as usual, and Sir Arthur had been urging Mr. Milverton 
to take this opportunity of discussing his Machiavellian branch of 
. the subject of war, which he had threatened so many times to give 
us. Of course Sir John Ellesmere could not at once allow anything 
so sensible to be done, but interrupted as follows :—] 

Ellesmere (in a whining tone). My beloved friends, my good 
brethren and sisters, I wish to address a few words of exhortation to 
you. ‘Let the giddy and the frivolous depart from amongst us. 
Brother Cranmer, you had better go away. And if there are any 
young women present who are more disposed to giggle than to listen 
reverently to the words of wisdom, they, too, had better take their 
departure and employ themselves in knitting, netting, or knotting,, 
so that they may compose their minds, and not disturb us by their 
presence. I am not unmindful, too, of what Brother Humgudgeon 
said lately on a similar occasion: that young women, while they 
knit, or net, or knot, should, at the same time, cease to employ their 
minds in preparing snares for those who are unyoked, and scourges 
for those who are, alas! yoked. 

_ Cranmer, I am quite ready to consider myself as one of “ the 
giddy and the frivolous ;” but I don’t see why I should leave the 
room. 

Ellesmere (in his natural tone of voice). Don’t you see that Mil- 
verton and Sandy mean business to-day ?, Milverton is like an old 
‘colonel, replete with self-importance, who has smelt a great deal of 
powder, and who thinks military discipline the finest thing in the 
world ; and, as for Sandy, he is just like a young recruit, with stream- 
ing ribands to his cap, strutting up and down King Street; and whose 
whole bearing seems to say, “ Come on, Rooshians or Prooshians: 
I’ve been and listed, and I’m a match for any dozen of you ;”-——(and 
so he need be, considering the difference in the numbers of the 
respective armies!) Depend upon. it, to-day it is as much as our 
places are worth to interrupt Milverton or Sandy in the discourse : 
they are about to deliver to us. . 

Nevertheless, as I shall have no chance of interrupting, I must tell 
you a good story, which has just reached me in a letter from my 
friend Serjeant ——. Now I will tell you what I consider the merit 
of a good story, ora good anecdote. It is, that it should have a before 
and an after— that it should open to you vistas of thought. Milver- 
ton’s story of the Frenchman and the map was, I must own, one of 
that kind. Mine, about Master Henry Spoffell’s saying, had the same 
merit. When you tell me some witty thing that Talleyrand said, it 
is generally only a thing of the day, and you soon forget it. The 
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story that I am going to tell you has a perennial application. Here 

ait is. A very eminent person in the scientific world, one of the 
most renowned of engineers, began life, very wisely, by working in 
a factory. Now there was a man in that factory who had worked 
there for many years; who had never made any friends, never 
cottoned in with anybody, and was supremely silent: but he took 
to this young man; and his way of showing that he had taken 
to him, was by coming up and saying to him these four or five 
emphatic words, “ A sanguineous rum world, this.” —I use the word 
“ sanguineous ” because I remember that Milverton has a peculiar 
horror of the forcible Anglo-Saxon word it represents—A day - 
or two would elapse; and then the silent man would come up to his 
young friend again, and exclaim, “ A sanguineous rum world, this.” 
Now, you know, upon whatever subject Milverton is about to discourse 
to us, this saying of the silent man will be sure to apply. I say ditto 
to the silent man. 

Mauleverer. And I say ditto, too. Ellesmere told you some time 
ago how’he, and Bismarck, and Nero, and Lucrezia Borgia, were 
misunderstood. I also am misunderstood. Do you think that mine 
is a mere puerile misanthropy? I feel for the evils of the world as 
much as you do, only I cannot sit in the seat of the praisers of the 
world. It seems to me that almost everything concerning human 
society requires to be reconsidered. 

Milverton. Well, my dear Mauleverer, I am going to invite you to 
a careful reconsideration of a very important branch of our subject,. 
namely, the prevention of war. * 

War is useful to many ; so says Lucan, multis utile bellum. Now; 
with a view to prevent war, we should look carefully into the question, 
as to the classes to whom war is useful; and, as I am sure’ Machiavelli 
would tell us, we should take care to encourage, or at any rate to 
give power to, those classes to whom war is injurious or odious. To 
begin with, I suppose you will admit that war is useful to soldiers 
and sailors, or at least is by them supposed to beso. Also, that it 
is uséful to those who furnish the munitions of war. Also, that 
the agricultural community sometimes find it useful to them, or 
fancy that they do so. Here, however, I must guard myself from 
too wide.an interpretation being given to those words, “agricultural 
community.” I would rather confine this assertion to those who 
profit by the sale of agricultural produce. I do not believe that the 
agricultural labourer, .as a rule, and with any view to his own interest, 
desires war. For example, I believe that if, at the present moment, 
the agricultural population of France were polled, in order to 
ascertain their wishes and opinions as to the continuance of the war, 
a very large majority would be found to vote for peace on almost 
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any terms. What I have said above, applies to peasant proprietors, 
as well as to agricultural labourers. 

Now as regards artisans; their interest, considering them asa body, 
ought to be, and: I believe 3 is wonderfully adverse to war. I think ` 
_ it is one of the surest symptoms of progress in the present day, ' 
and one of those facts which most distinctly contradict Mauleverer’s 
harsh views as regards the want of progress in mankind, that our 
British artisans, associating themselves with the artisans of other 
countries, stoutly protested against the continuance of the present 
war. 

If we look at this matter rightly, we shall find that the artisan is, 
of all men, the man who, if he were guided by his interest, should 
be most averse from war. Look at the thousand odd ways in which 
artisanship is employed in an age of high civilization. The moment 
that war comes, all that tends to promote comfort or health, to create 
beauty, to delight fancy, is either restricted or abandoned in presence 
of the stern necessities of war. 

Here, however, I am bound to declare to you a melancholy fact. 
It is a fact, though, which shows the greatness of mankind, and 
illustrates how prone men are to make light of and postpone their 
nearest interests to sentiment and feeling. Ellesmere has said, and 
very justly, that those anecdotes are valuable which are not mere 
present witticisms; but which have “a before and an after,” and 
which, in their humble way, open-up long vistas of thought. I 
will give you a very pregnant anecdote, showing how the artisan 
will postpone his own interests when he has once got a political 
idea into his head. A friend of mine, a physician, became entangled 
in the crowd at Kennington on that memorable evening when a great 
Chartist row was expected: and when Louis Napoleon armed him- 
self with a constable’s staff to support the cause of order. My friend 
observed a young man of pleasant appearance, who was very-busy 
in the crowd, and appeared to be a leader amongst them. Gra- 
dually, by the pressure of the crowd, the two were brought near 
together, ‘and the good doctor had somè talk with this fiery partizan. 
They exchanged confidences; und to his astonishment, the doctor 
found that this furious young Chartist gained his livelihood, and a 
very good livelihood too, by heraldic painting—by painting the 
conto aati upon carriages. Now, if you can imagine this young 
man’s darling enterprise to have been successful, if Chartism had 
prevailed, what would have become of the painting’ of arms ‘upon 
carriage-panels? I believe that my good doctor insinuated this 
suggestion to the young man, and that it was received with disdain. 
I must own therefore that the utile, even when brought home to a 
man’s self, has much less to do with people’s political opinions and 
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desires, than might at first be supposed. Indeed, I would venture to 
maintain, that no great change has ever been produced in the world by 
motives of self-interest. Sentiment, that thing which many wise 
people affect to despise, is the commanding thing as regards popular 
impulses and popular action. 

' You must own that I have been very fair as regards what I have 
said about artisans. I have indicated by this story of the heraldic 
painter, that I am perfectly aware that a political opinion will 
thoroughly overcome the interest of this class, and may determine 
them for war; but I am sure that their interests point to peace ; 
and, as they become more and more instructed, and less and less 
amenable to political passion‘ or prejudice, they will become earnest 
favourers of peace. Irely much upon them now: and I look forward 
to still gredter.and surer support from them hereafter. 

Now, with respect to the higher classes, let us look at the motives 
by which they are likely to be actuated ; and let us see who, amongst 
them, are likely to be favourers of war, and who, on the contrary, 
are likely to view war with eminent disfavour. 

Let us begin with the learned professions. The clergy protest, 
officially as it were, but at the same time very sincerely, against the 
horrors and cruelties of war; but they do not, and probably they 
cannot, do much as a body to prevent it. Observe how little head 
the clergy in France have made against the perpetration of this 
present war. I am not disposed to blame them overmuch. I 
am quite sure that as a body they are favourers of peace ; but it is 
evident that they have either very little power to prevent war, or 
their peace-loving desires are overbalanced by political considerations 
‘having reference to the state of their Church. 

I come now to the lawyers. To them war is not useful; for after 
all they thrive with the general thriving of the community in which 
they live. But, on the other hand, war is not specially injurious to 
them. Their dealings are with the richer classes, who are the latest 
to be pinched by the dire calamities of war. A small tradesman 
suffers far more from war than a great’ lawyer does ; but, again, his 
sufferings, as regards his interests, are not by any means so acute and 
pressing as those of the artisan. By the way, of course I except 
those artisans who are employed in manufacturing the munitions of 
war. Their number, however, when compared with the rest of the 
artisans, is insignificant. 3 

I come now to the doctors. I contend that their interest does not 
affect themi much either way. They are already so generous to the 
poor (L love the doctors) that they do not suffer much, pecuniarily 
speaking, when the poor become a little poorer. The doctors, as 
the lawyers, live upon the richer classes. They (the doctors) pro- 
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bably appreciate the sufferings caused by war—the physical suffer- 
ings—more accurately, and with more feeling, than any other per- 
sons do. Iam therefore disposed to reckon them on my side; that 
is, on the side of those who detest and abhor war; and who would 
do everything in their power to prevent it throughout the world. 
But these doctors and surgeons—for of course I include surgeons 
—are but a small body, and a scattered body. The want of power 
to act in combination, is a thing very clearly to be perceived: as 
regards the medical profession. They can hardly fight their own 
battles, set aside the battles of other people. They have always 
been neglected by the State. l ; 

I now come to science, art, and literature. I must thank you for 
your kindness in listening to me so patiently. I am making a speech 
to you, as it were, and a peripatetic speech [Mr. Milverton was 
walking up and down the room]; and I wish you to hear all that 
I have to say, without interrupting me, reserving your protests until 
I have finished. 

I believe that I, and the people who think with me in this matter, 
have ardent supporters amongst the learned, the artistic, and the scien- 
tific; and, what is more, I venture to say that a similar statement 
may be made as regards the feelings of these classes throughout all . 
ages. I asked Theodore Martin, who has written an admirable life 
of Horace (a life which shows to us not only the nature and domestic 
doings of Horace but the aspect of the Roman world in which he 
lived), whether Horace was really a man of peace; and Martin ` 
referred me.to that ode in which Horace, addressing Augustus, who 
brings back with him peace to Rome, beautifully enunciates the 
blessings of peace. (You must not ill-naturedly remember those 
words of Horace’s, relicté, non bene parmuld, for Horace was no 
coward) :— l 

“Tutus bos etenim rura perambulat : 
Nutrit rura Ceres, almaque Faustitas : 


Pacatum volitant per mare navitæ : 
Culpari metuit Fides.” 


This is how Martin translates it :— 


“For safe the herds range field and fen, 
Full-headed stand the shocks of grain, 
Our sailors sweep the peaceful main, 

And man can trust his fellow-men.’’. 


And then there is this charming stanza :— 
“& Now each man, basking on his slopes, 
Weds to his widow’d trees' the vine, 
Then, as he gaily quaffs his wine, 
Salutes thee, God of all his hopes.” 


I should weary you, if I were to show you how, from tke earliest 
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‘times, the greatest men in science, literature, and art have protested 
against needless warfare. “You may say that it has been for their 
interest to make this protest: science, literature, and art droop their 
heads when war uprears her gory figure. But the men of science, 

_ literature, and art, are the most disinterested of mankind; otherwise 
they would hardly have devoted themselves to science, literature;-and 
art. They feel for mankind. But, again, they are a scattered people, _ 
and have not much direct influence with statesmen and electors., Let 
us pass them by. = 

I come now to the only class which can, and does, act somewhat 
as a consistent and concentrated body—the civil service. Now, the 
words “civil service” I mean to use in a most extended sense. Pro- 
bably some of you may hereafter find broader words to include all the 
persons whom I mean to include in this- phrase. I do not mean 
merely the civil servants attached to Government, but all those who 
have todirect and manage the civil affairs of this world—the great 

. leaders of commerce, the directors of railways, the heads of great 
manufacturing firms, municipal corporations, together with all those 
major or minor persons to whose guidance and governance is given 
the material and mental progress of the civilization of the world. - 

Let me beg of you to notice how this class grows and increases, 
pari passu, with the increasing civilization of the world. Attila and 
his Huns were all of them, naturally, for war. An English baron 
and his retainers, some hundreds of years ago, were all of them, 

“naturally, for war. But now there have grown up numerous and 
‘potential classes whose interests are not at all for war; and, if some 

“foolish sentiment on their part is not enlisted in favour of war, or 
if a nobler sentiment prevails, overcoming the nonsense of glory and 
territorial acquisition, these classes would always be against war. 

I now come to that part of my discourse (for I fear it is something 
like a discourse) in which I should desire my friend Machiavelli, were 
he in the land of the living, to come to my aid. For the moment, 
let us confine the words “ civil service ” to that class to which those 
words are commonly applied. I would like, however, to. include 
members of Parliament, who are now (considering the details of 
government with which they deal) practically members of the civil 
service.’ _ ne 

This great body, as a body, is profoundly inimical to war. Their 
interests, their sentiments, their habits, are thoroughly unwarlike. ` 
Moreover, what are called the baser motives move in this same direc- 
tion, The present war has given civil servarits throughout the world 
a great deal of trouble. I have no doubt it would have given Sit 
Arthur and Cranmer a good deal of trouble, if.they had been in office 
at this time. Then, again, the civil servants are not so very fond of 
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seeing men with cocks’-feathers in their shakos, reaping all the 
honours and rewards of the public service. Again—and this is a 
great subtlety—the whole tenor of their lives is adverse to the pre- 
dominance of physical force. Now comes in my good Machiavelli. 
He would, I believe, say: If you wish war to be abstained from, 
- further, and favour, and give power to this official class; so you will 
have a concentrated body close to the inmost springs of government, 
and very often moving these springs most effectually, who, by every 
motive that can actuate mankind, are profoundly adverse to- war. 

Lastly, I would ask you, can there be anything more unfortunate 
for the peace of the world than the military and civil services-being 
confounded together? At this moment, is it not a thing to be greatly 
regretted that a prime minister is at the same time a major 1 in a 
apran of cavalry ? 

Before I conclude, I must dispose of an objection whieh is, other- | 
wise, sure to be made. It is that the pressure of war, whether actual 
or impending, is very different according to the different circum- 
stances of the nations engaged, or likely:to be engaged, in war. 
For instance, the pressure of war in a country that is not likely 
to be invaded, is very different from that in a country which is 
likely to bear the brunt of the war within its own boundaries. 
This difference will, of course, very greatly affect the disposition 
to hinder or promote war of the different classes and persons whose 
motives I have been considering. Again, an example of the effect 
of this difference of circumstance, I may refer to what I have said 
about the lawyers. I said that their interests were, comparatively 
speaking, very little touched by war. Indeed, litigation, which is 
a kind of warfare, and not the least formidable kind, may even be 
promoted by a state of war. Nevertheless, when a country comes 
to be largely invaded, and its principal cities besieged, law becomes 
as silent as literature. 

It would be almost impossible-to exhaust the cboa of 

circumstances which would tend to vary the conclusions I have put 
forth as to the proneness to, or aversion from war, in different classes 
of the community. The utmost that can be done (which, however, 
it is very desirable should be done), is, to form some general con- 
clusions, and then to see how the motives I have adduced as affecting © 
different classes, will be weakened or intensified by the peculiar 
" circumstances of each case. 
I have finished, and I pause for a reply. 
[There was silence for a minute or two, and then Sir John Elles-. 
mere replied. ] 
Ellesmere. I am not going to cavil at Milverton’s speech. In 
order to reply to it, if I. meant to reply, I should first have to make 
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use of Sandy’s short-hand powers, and to request him to write out 
in a fair and legible hand Milverton’s twenty minutes’ speech ; but 
there are some points of detail, respecting which I humbly ask for 
further facts, and more express details. Now one thing occurs to 
me asa matter requiring fuller explanation. I had thought that it 
had been generally allowed that times of discord and war had 
produced great men in all branches of human effort; and, there- 
fore, that literary, artistic, and scientific personages were not called 
upon to protest so loudly against war as Milverton supposes. 

Miwerton, This is a common delusion. -I have fought against it 
before, and I am ready to combat it now. JF appeal to great his- 
torians, as to whether it is not true, as I maintain, that the greater 
progress in art, literature, and science has uniformly been made 
during the few periods of profound peace which this much-tormented 
world has hitherto enjoyed. Look what has been done in the thirty 
years following the battle of Waterloo. 

Sir Arthur. In science, yes; in literature, yes; in art, I doubt. 

Milverton. Well, I do not pretend to have any masterful know- 
ledge of this latter subject. My impression is strong, very strong, 
that I am right; but we will ask some one who does know. We 
will appeal to our friend Ruskin. If he decides against me, I will 
bow to his decision. But about literature and science, I am firm as 
the Fates. Do you suppose that: Homer wrote while the siege of 
Troy was going on? Do you not admit that Virgil wrote the Aineid 
in times of peace? Do you not seethat our own great writers wrote, 
if not in times of actual peace, in times when war did not really 
come near our shores ? l 

T believe in the inevitable nature of things. ` 

Ellesmere. Of course you do, of course we all do; that is oor 
one of your fine phrases. 

Milwerton. Well then, what I mean is, “that T believe that men are 
always governed by the same motives, and prépossessed by the same 
ideas. I suppose you will admit that the arts of peace are preferable 
` to the arts of war? 

Ellesmere. Yes; but that has aathihg to do with the subject. 

Milverton. Can these two branches of art flourish together at the: 
same time P 

Ellesmere. I don’t know ; that is the question at issue. 

Milverton. Do you find, Mister Objector-general, that you can be 
absorbed by two different pursuits at the same time? . Now I will 
come to a maxim of political economy which has been equally true 
in all ages—namely, “ that the supply is regulated by the demand.” 
You must know, too, that the thinking power of mankind ‘is not 
- unlimited. When warlike thought is demanded, it will be supplied to 
s 2 = 
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the exclusion of peaceful thought—of thought for the civilization and 
comfort of mankind. I will give you a very homely instance. You 
go and try any of the great publishers of the day, whether they will 
accept any literary work of yours ; and I am sure the world would be 
delighted, in ordinary times, to receive a work from the pen of Sir 
John Ellesmere. But the publishers will turn a very cold shoulder 
to you, or to any other promising young author. They will say, and 
say truly, “ we cannot get anything else thought about while this 
horrid war lasts.” ; 

Ellesmere. Never mind ; what a blessing this war will be to fature 
authors! I foresee 2,379 histories written about it, and 8,655 novels. 
How weary, in after days, we shall become of it! 

Milverton. I see that Ellesmere is deviating into his cynical talk, 
and that he has no more real objections to urge against my discourse. 
The rest of you are silenced, if not convinced; and so I, for once, 
shall propose ending our discussion and taking a walk. I can tell 
you it-is a much: harder thing to make a speech to you critical 
fellows, than even to address a wearied London audience in an after- 
dinner speech. 

Ellesmere. How’ artfully he rushes away from the conflict, not 
waiting to hear all that I could say against the predominance which ` 
he and his friend Machiavelli would wish to be given to the civil 
service, in which, however, he has been artful enough (true touch 
of Machiavelli!) to include us poor slaves to the public, members of 
Parliament, about whom I have heard him before now, when it 
suited his purpose, speak not quite so respectfully. 

But I am always willing to imbibe oxygen, in which, too, there 
may be a trace of ozone—you see how scientific I am becoming ;— 
and so let us sally forth in full force, being ready, with the peaceful 
Milverton, to knock down anybody we may meet who ventures to 
differ from us in the least as ZARARA the most effectual means of 
putting down war. 

Now, Lady Ellesmere, put on your most dashing and warlike-hat 
you women are beginning to dress very much like general officers, 
and are indulging largely in the feathers and frippery of which I 
believe the cruel Milverton would deprive the defenders of our soil, 
in order to make them less attractive to the womenkind ; for you 
must know that that i is the best way of diminishing their power. 

[Ezeunt omnes. 

[I subjoin a fragment of conversation which took place during our 
walk. 

Mr. Milverton suddenly said, “I should like to ask you all what 
you think has been ohe of the most indefensible things done in the 
course of the present war?” ] 
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Ellesmere. Here’ comes one of Milverton’s vast questions, which, 
suddenly turning round upon you, he asks, and which it requires 
seven years of anxious consideration to answer properly. And then 
he insists on your giving an answer on the spot; as he did with me 
the other day, when he would make me expose my ignorance, as 
regards the. number of stars to be seen by the unclothed eye. 

Cranmer. Is it the needless destruction by the Prussians of some 
French village? i 2 

Milverton. No: those things are always unpremeditated, and are 
done in passion.’ Unpremeditated wickedness is the smallest, or at 
least the most pardonable of all human wickedness, 

Sir Arthur. I know what it is. tad 

Ellesmere. The two scribblers are always in wonderful accord with 
one another. i i i 

Sir Arthur. It is the publication of the Emperor’s private corre- 
spondence. ` . 

Milverton. You are right, Sir Arthur, according to my notions. 

You were saying, in a previous conversation, what a wonder- 
ful thing social life is in a great city—tens of thousands of people 
going about their business, and not more than one per ten thou- 
sand seeking to attain his ends by violence. The Post-Office is not 
the least of the wonders of this civilization. 

The sacredness of letters is one of the greatest triumphs of civili- 
zation. We live in an age when there is too little reticence; when 
publicity is the rule rather than the exception. 

But, at any rate, private letters are now sacred with us. 

Now I will admit that, in the times of the Commonwealth, it was 
not unreasonable that the correspondence between Henrietta Maria 
and Charles the First, implying so much treachery as it did, should 
have been made known to the world. But a more abominable thing 
has not been done in my time than the publication of the private 
correspondence of the Emperor. It was worse than å crime: it was 
a blunder. I place a very high value upon the word “ gentleman.” 
it includes the noblest ideal of honour, and not a little part of 
Christianity. It may be a boastful thing to say, but I believe that 
though we British may not have the finest manners in the world, we 
take a high place amongst the first gentlemen of Europe. 

Now there never was a more ungentlemanly transaction than this 
publishing by the Provisional Government of private letters, such 
as the letters of the Empress to the Emperor. I have been 
delighted to find that in railway-talk, and in omnibus-talk, this pro- 
ceeding has been universally condemned in England. The true and 
just idea of what a gentleman should do, and-of what he cer- 
tainly should not do, permeates English society from the highest 
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«to the lowest; and I firmly believe that there is not one of the 
reddest of red republicans. amongst us who would not condemn this 
proceeding. 


[One other postscript, as it were, I must make to the foregoing 
conversation. In the course of our walk, we resumed our. talk about 
Machiavelli, saying how curiously applicable to the present state of 
things were many of his discorsi. Sir Arthur remarked that this 
was always the case with the writings of great mén,—in fact, was 
the test of them,—namely, that they could not become obsolete. He 
said that while Sir John Ellesmere had been studying science, he had 
‘borrowed Mr. Milverton’s Tacitus, and had been refreshing himself 
-with that great author, whose descriptions of the Germans were as 
-applicable to the circumstances of the present day as anything we 
‘have had from Machiavelli. When we returned home Sir Arthur 
“showed me the following passage, which I cannot withhold. from my 
„readers. - . i . 


“On the same side. of Germany, bordering on the ocean, are the pos- 
-Bessions of the Cimbri, a reduced community, but of historic grandeur. 
“ Vast ruins remain to confirm their traditions—such as an encampment. 
-on each bank of the river, having a circuit whose extent is a just measure 
of our “belief that the people, capable of constructing it by their united 
labour, was numerous enough to raise the armies recorded. Our capital 
had reached its six hundred and fortieth year, when it was first startled 
by the arms of the Cimbri, in the consulship of Cæcilius Metellus and 
-Papirius Carbo, from which date to the second consulship of Trajan is two 
‘hundred and. ten years—so long does Germany take to conquer! In the 
course of so long a period each side has had its losses, Neither Sam- 
nium nor Carthage, neither Spain nor Gaul, not even Parthia, has read us 
more frequent lessons. The subjects of Arsaces have proved themselves 
less dangerous than the free warriors of Germany. What victory, except 
the slaughter of Crassus, has Asia, which as soon as it had’ lost Pacorus, 
was struck down by Ventidius, got to show against us? Whereas the 
Germans, with Carbo, and Cassius, with Scaurus Aurelius, Servilius Ceepio, 
and Cnzus Manlius, all defeated, or taken prisoners, have wrested five con- 
sular armies at cnce from the Roman commonwealth, and Varus and his 
three legions even from Cæsar (Augustus). Nor was it without paying 
dear that Caius Marius smote them in Italy ; the immortal Julius in Gaul ;, 
Drusus, and Nero, and Germanicus, in their own.retreats. Soon after this, 
the gigantic threats of Caius Cæsar (Caligula) ended in a ridiculous farce. 
Then followed peace; until, profiting by our factions and by our civil 
war, they stormed the winter quarters of our troops, put Gaul in jeopardy, . 
and, although they were repulsed in that undertaking, lose, to this day, 
more battles in our despatches than in the field.”’] 
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. VII 


. [A NEIGHBOUR, who lives at some distance, came over to see us, 
and was kind enough to ask any of us, who were fishermen, to 
come and fish with him in some water that he had taken in the 
Ttchen. Sir Arthur, Sir John, and myself, went.. About the results 
of the fishing I would rather not speak. Sir John and Sir Arthur 
have, as it seems to me, no skill in the piscatorial art. I think I 
have; but Sir John would keep close to me, in order to have some- 
body to talk to, and to disentangle his line for him; and he seemed. 
to think that noise and movement were attractive to fish. ` A conver- 
sation that took place, as we were driven home, was very interesting 
to me; and it led to a change of our proceedings in the next conversa- 
tion at home. Sir Arthur remarked to Sir John Ellêsmere, “ How 
very good Milverton’s speech was the other day ! ”] 

Ellesmere. I am sorry, Sir Arthur, I can’t agree with you at all. 
I am sure I am as fond of the man as though he were not my 
brother-in-law; but, to confess the truth, the speech seemed to me 
very poor and ineffective. In the first place, it was manifestly a 
got-up affair. It had all been conned. over thoroughly beforehand. 

Sir Arthur. I do not see any harm in that. . 

Ellesmere. Well, perhaps not. Anyhow, it did not interest me. I 
put in some objections pro formå, and in order that he might see I 
had been paying due attention. But now I will tell you my real 
objection to the whole thing. Milverton is a politician; by which I 
do not mean he is a party-man, but he expects great results in a 
matter of this kind, such as the prevention of war, by means of 
political handling, I do not expect any such results. You think 
mea very unromantic individual ; but I hold, that if any great thing is 
done in this most: important matter, it is more likely to be accom- 
plished, even by some stirring book, or by the speechifying of some 
ardent enthusiast, such as a Peter the Hermit; by some peaceful 
crusade, as it were; or by the formation of some sect. I can’t tell 
you exactly how it will þe done; but it will be by something very 
different from mancuvring class against class, patting one on the 
back, and discouraging another. 

There is a very eminent person of the present day, to whose 
splendid talk I never listen with any pleasure. It always seems to 
me unreal; like the gibbering of ghosts, if there are such beings, 
This same effect was produced upon me by this speech of Milverton’s, 
which you admire. In a word, I did not care to answer it, even if I 
could have done so. 

Sir Arthur. I really think, Ellesmere, you | are too hard upon it; 
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and often, though I know you are half in joke, you seem to me to 
come down upon Milverton too severely. ; 

Ellesmere. No; in reality I am more amused by him, and interested 
in him, than any of you. I must tell you what he said to me yesterday, 
in the greenhouse—Milverton is always more alive when he is in an 
atmosphere where the thermometer ranges from 87° to 110°. I 
have often thought, that, if I were in any very great difficulty, and 
wanted good advice, I would send for Milverton; put him into a 
heated oven; and hear what he would say upon the aubj ect submitted 
to him. If he ever says anything good, it is when the weather is 
very warm. However, he really said a very good thing. I was 
more pleased with it than with anything I had heard him say for 
the last three years. Perhaps it was because it hit me very hard. 
You may not see anything in it, Sir Arthur. 

We were talking, as usual, about the war; and he diverged into 
the general subject of quarrelling. He-said’a number of very 
strange things about it. The one that struck me most was this. He 
was describing the course of a quarrel, of which one person’s ill- . 
temper was the principal cause; and he said, it would soon end but 
for one thing, namely, that the aggressive person cannot make it up 
* with himself; and so he goes on ‘raging, and raving, and laying down 
fresh lines for future quarrel. He could forgive you, the other side, 
easily enough: it is himself he cannot forgive for having shown his 
temper and begun the thing. That is what-makes him so cross. 
How swiftly peace would be made between them if the other side 
could understand or imagine this feeling. The main art for a pas- 
sionate man to acquire, is, the forgiveness of himself in the first 
instance. 

When he uttered these sayings, I felt as though I had received 
a blow; for all that he said came so home to me. 

Feeling guilty, I turned to take a look at Milverton’s ‘Bes to 
see if I could’ discern whether he meant to allude to me when 
he gave this instance of how quarrelling fails to be broken off 
at the first outset. But he had taken up a tortoise, and was philoso- 
phizing about the creature. ‘“ Look, Ellesmere,” he said, “ at this 
much-underrated reptile. Even naturalists, who, like biographers, 
are not prone to underrate the merits of the creatures they write 
about, have little to say in favour of the moral and intellectual 
qualities of the tortoise. I cannot maintain that it has an arched and 
noble brow. But see what high qualities this reptile is manifesting 
at the present moment;—for instance, Faith, based upon Experience 
and Judgment. In general, itis a most timid creature ; but it has 
discovered that when this monster, myself, takes it up, it is for the 
purpose of petting; and consequently it stretches out its little head _ 
` to be stroked, and fixes its brilliant little eyes upon me confidently. 
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Observe, still further, it is mumbling my finger affectionately. It . 
can bite most severely. In this action, it shows that it possesses the 
rudiments of the highest fun, wit, and humour, such as they appear ’ 
in mankind. It makes as if it would bite, and doesn’t bite. It appre- 
ciates, perhaps without having read Locke’s works, Locke’s definition 
of wit, and knows that there must be unexpectedness in it. It, 
thinks that I shall expect to be bitten, and that there will be fun in 
its not biting. What great gifts have been given to every creature, 
even to the meanest! And then, too, it is so fond of music, and would 
attend the Philharmonic with the most discriminating pleasure.” 

Having heard enough about the merits of the tortoise, and not 
relishing a temperature of at least 88°, fearing, too, lest Milverton 
should return to the subject of quarrelling, and should say some- 
thing that would hit me still harder, I slunk away quietly. 

However, to return to the subject of quarrelling, I am sure that 
one often goes on “raging and raving,” as Milverton expressed it, 
because one is so angry with oneself for having begun to rage and 
rave. 

Sir Arthur. Tt is a subtle remark ; but I do not feel as much struck 
by it as you are. 

Ellesmere. You have a much more composed and well-balanced 
nature: than I have, Sir Arthur. But don’t you agree with me, 
Sandy? Have not you, in your persevering Scotch way, heaped coals 
upon the fire, merely because you were disgusted with yourself for 
having lit the fire at all? 

Johnston. Oh, I thoroughly understand what you mean, Sir John. 
What you say puts me in mind of a feeling I often had in my boyish 
quarrels. 

Ellesmere. I tell you what we will do. Before you began to 
favour us with your company, Sir Arthur, we used to get Milverton 
‘ to write an essay, and then we used to comment upon it. Let us 
do the same thing now. We will get Milverton to write us an essay 
on quarrelling. It will be sure to apply, more or less, to the present 
_ war, and will give pith and point to our conversations on this subject. 

Besides, it will amuse Milverton; and I pity him very much just 
now. Everything is going against him. Think what must be the 
dismay in his mind at the present state of affairs. For years he has 
been apprehensive about some general European war being inflicted 
on mankind. You were not with us, Sir Arthur, when he used to 
oppress us with long essays about war, which, to my poor thinking, 
seemed, at the time, rather irrelevant. I am sure that he must be 
_very down-hearted now. l 

Sir Arthur. I don’t perceive it. . f 

Ellesmere. I do. There is a film of disappointment coming over 
his mind. You must notice how much more he listens to Maule- 
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verer, without opposing him, than he used to do. Of course, being ` 
such an obstinate fellow, he will go on talking and writing and 
speaking about his favourite themes; but I know, from something 
that he said to mé the other day, that he -has less heart and hope 
than he used to have. It is a good trait in these obstinate fellows, 
that even when they are sodden with ill success, they go on just the 
same, as if they were upborne by good success; but then the energy 
to do so is all taken out of themselves, as it were. 
Sir Arthur. I don’t quite understand you. 
Ellesmere. Oh, don’t you know that when work is prosperous, or 
likely to be prosperous, it does some of itself for itself? 
Sir Arthur, That is a queer theory. 
- Ellesmere. Ji is a true one. Prosperous work brings with it the 
energy for the work. Unprosperous work has to pump up, as if 
were, all the requisite energy for the work out of the worker. 
_ What a continually amusing thing the study of character is! 
Now, for the life of me I could not go on hammering at one set of 
ideas, and always taking the same side. I don’t mind confessing to 
you, Sir Arthur, that when I have argued on one side of a.case, 
doing the best I can for my client, I should often like to jump up on 
the other, and bowl over a few of my own arguments. If I were 
Milverton, I should set to work to show forth the wonderful beau- 
ties and advantages of war: I should scout sanitary science, and 
point out the blessings of dirt and disease: and I should show the 
merits of inhumanity to animals. No; I don’t think I could do 
that; but I could take the opposite side in all the rest of Milverton’s ` 
favourite topics. But he can’t, poor fellow! and—to speak meta- 
phorically—whether it rains or whether it shines, he will go on in 
his course to the end of the chapter. 
It is a‘grand thing to have something of a lawyer in one’s compo- 
sition, The reason why we fellows live so long, and are such a - 
lengthened blessing to the world, is, that we do not fret our souls 
and derange our minds by harping on one strain of thought. We ` 
are very wise people in our generation, I can tell you. By the way, 
talking of our cleverness reminds me that I promised to explain to 
you why Milverton praised the Treaty of Paris, the other day. I 
know what he meant. It was not the main part of the Treaty of 
` Paris, but a sort of codicil to it—a Declaration which was made at 
` the Congress, and which was, indeed, a great advance in civilization. 
Sir Arthur. I don’t know to what you allude. 
< Ellesmere. I can tell you; for I had to give an opinion about’ the 
operation of a certain clause in it. It is a very short affair. 
_ [Sir John then gave us the substance of the following clauses, to ` 
the exact words of which he afterwards referred me. 
“1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 
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“2. The neutral flag covers enemies’ goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war. _ 

“3, Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are 
not liable to capture under enemy’s flag. 

“4, Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective; that is 
to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy.” : 

For the remainder of the drive they continued to talk about the 
Treaty of Paris. When we got home, we persuaded Mr. Milverton 
to set about writing an essay upon quarrelling, which I read to them 
a day or two afterwards. This is the essay :— 


QUARRELLING. 


The man, not being a hermit in the Thebais, or a saint on a pillar, 
who says he will never quarrel, is a very foolish person. There are 
even such things as judicious quarrels—quarrels of deliberate choice, 
not the children of anger or of necessity. That wisest of Lord 
. Chamberlains, my Lord Polonius, does not bid Laertes never quarrel, 
but merely says :— 

; “ Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel.” 

And, indeed, it is a thing to be very wary of, and mainly on account 
of the bystander. That third person who, in general, and with so 
much reason, prides himself upon his disengaged wisdom as a looker- 
on, is apt to be woefully wrong in his judgment of a quarrel. More- 
over, it is nearly certain that he will condemn both parties; and so 
it is clear that you will do yourself some damage in his repute of 
you by any entrance into any. quarrel. For what bystander is 
industrious enough to consider, with all the labour that a just judg- 
ment requires, the causes and motives of the quarrel P 

-Ofttimes he is totally deceived, and places the balance of wrong- 
fulness upon that party or person who is least to.blame. This occurs 
when there have been a series of insults, slights, or disparagements, 
patiently borne by the one side, which side, in the quarrel that the 
bystander happens td witness, seems to have broken out into an 
unreasonable passion upon a very trivial cause. It is as when one 
sees a river, that has long gone underground, break out suddenly, 
and the beholder says, “here is a rush of waters from some mysterious 
` origin,” little knowing for how long a course the quiet river has flowed 
underground, augmenting its volume from many hidden springs. 
Sometimes it seems almost a fatality, that the most injured person 
should break out into quarrelsomeness upon a most, apparently, 
inadequate occasion. It reminds one of the old story of the last 
feather that breaks the. camel’s back. For these reasons a quarrel 
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is greatly to be eschewed, in as much as it is nearly certain to lower 
your repute with the bystander. 

Still there are quarrels which should resolutely Be entered into, on 
deliberate purpose. Strange-to say, and lamentable ‘to say, domestic 
quarrels are of this kind. To use a common phrase, they “clear the 
atmosphere ; ” and, moreover, it is to be remembered, that almost any 
state of things is better‘than quiet dislike, or growing disgust. It is 
but too true that lovers may be made more ardent, friends more 
friendly, associates more willing to listen to our just claims, by an 
occasional quarrel. But then, as everybody knows, these quarrels 
must be very rare. 

One of the most important things to be pores in mind while con- 
sidering this subject, is, that most quarrels are quarrels that depend 
upon words. These form the main substratum of all contentiousness. 
You may do a man a substantial injury, and be easily forgiven. But ' 
utter only one injurious word, and there is a fine opening for a 
quarrel. Also, in the conduct of the quarrel, there is nothing so 
much to beware of as the use of injurious words. Some people 
transact a quarrel so neatly that they invariably appear to be in the 
right: Exaggeration is always punished, and never more speedily 
than when employed in the transaction of a quarrel., If possible, 
when in presence of your adversary, understate your case against 
him; and, as regards. the nicety of your expressions, talk as you 
would have talked, if both of you were wearing swords. 

There is one thing respecting quarrels, which is almost too obvious 
to'need mentioning; and yet it is worth while mentioning it, if the 
doing so would impress its utility upon any one human being 
Quarrelling, as a rule, partakes of anger; anger, as certainly, 
partakes of unwisdom. If, therefore, to use the common ex- 
pression, you are resolved to “have it out” with somebody who 
has offended you, the first thing to be resolved upon is to allow a 
little time to elapse, if only a few hours, before you begin to attack. 
thé offender. There is probably no greater surprise of the every-day 
kind occurring to men, than the surprise which they must feel, if 
they observe their own minds carefully, at the difference in their sen- 
timents with regard to any trouble or offence, according to the time 
at which they take up the consideration of it. At first, as we all 
know, the offence occupies the whole extent.of the mental vision. 
In a yery short time it begins to recede into its proper place, and is 
one thing out of many which are within the presence of the mind, 
instead of being the one thing. That hackneyed illustration, which 
must be very suitable to mankind because it is so hackneyed, namely, 
the Sibyl’s Books, is applicable here also, though. in a very different 
sense from that in which it is usually applied. Postponement, in this 
case, is sure to reduce the weight and number of the books of glowing 
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words in which the original offence is written. In the days of our 

forefathers, when blood-letting was one of the curative methods most 

in vogue upon any disturbance of the nervous system, it would, doubt- - 
less, often have been a very judicious thing to be bled after receiving 

any great offence. In our age—which is, I suppose, medically 

speaking, wiser—to postpone taking any notice of the offence is the 

only means left for subduing the unreasonable affections of the mind, 

now that blood-letting is entirely discarded. 

In treating of this subject; much account is to be ‘taken of the 
differences of men’s temperaments ; and there are few of their attri- 
butes in which they differ more largely and more profoundly. There 
is the man of hardened temperament, who can go to sleep in ten 
minutes after a severe quarrel ; and there is the sensitive man, who 
frets for days and nights after he has had a quarrel, even with some 
indifferent person, and though he holds himself to have been entirely 
in the right, and has no touch of remorse in the matter. Such a man 
should avoid even, what I would call, business-like and seusible 
quarrels, for they create an atmosphere which he cannot imbibe with: 
comfort or safety; whereas the hard man will make good ‘profit out 
of them. . 

To show how different are the temperaments and the natures of men, 
as bearing on the subject of quarrelling, an instance may be taken from 
the conduct of two brothers, which was related by the third brother. 
« My elder brother,” he said, “ is admirable in conducting a quarrel, 
or a difficult matter tending to a quarrel, if he is permitted to conduct 
it in writing only. Moderation seems to flow from his pen in exqui- 
sitely judicious sentences. If, however, we trust him with an inter- 
‘view, it is all over with our cause, and we are involved in a hopeless 
turmoil of offensive disputation. With my younger brother, the case 
is exactly opposite. The gentlest, the justest, and most persuasive 

-of men (also with the requisite amount of firmness), when dealing 
with his fellow-men in an interview, he is a veritable Turk, if you 
trust him alone with pen, ink, and paper, and he does not see about 
him the human face divine.” 

Now the foregoing is a most significant fact. There are people 
who should never dispute upon paper; and there are others who 
should- never dispute vivå voce. There have been eminent statesmen 
who have been totally ignorant of their own qualifications in this 
matter; who have written when they should have spoken, and 

. spoken when they should have written. l , 

The common saying, that it takes two to make a quarrel, and the 
‘much deeper saying of the Spaniard, that the man who makes the 
rejoinder—who ‘says the third thing—is the man upon whose 
shoulder the quarrel rests, are both of them true sayings. I venture 
to carry the thought still further, and to maintain, that, in most 
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cases, if you can make it up with yourself, you can almost imme- - 


diately make it up with your opponent. That is, in the accidental 
quarrels, which are,. of course, by far the most numerous. What 
happens, is, that you say or do something which you secretly regret ; 
but your regret turns to anger, and you go on enlarging -your 
saying or your doing almost from spite against yourself. Make 
friends with yourself, and you will soon find that you can make 
friends with your opponent. 

Then there are the quarrels that arise from affection, are nurtured 


by affection, and are among the most difficult to bring to a happy ` 
issue. Coleridge, in his “ Christabel,” has admirably described this- 


kind of quarrel. . 
“Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; ‘and youth is vain: 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 
‘The’ last cause, however, that he names, is, in most cases, the pre- 
vailing one. Its strength lies in this:—that you think the person 
you love has no right to offend you. You could bear everything 
from an enemy, but not from him. Cæsar covered his face with his 
mantle when he found Brutus among the conspirators. If we were 
sincere with ourselves, we should own that we think the claims of 
Love and Friendship ought to be stronger than the claims of Justice 
or of Truth. P ' 

There should be a certain perfection aimed at in the conduct of a 
quarrel, if it is to lead, as it ought to lead always, to a reconciliation. 
There should be no root left from which another quarrel, similar in 
nature to the original one, could possibly grow up. I need hardly 
remark, that, if this maxim applies with some force to. the disputes 


of individuals, it applies with a great deal more force to the disputes 


and quarrels of nations—and for the following reason. An indi- 
vidual is but a short-lived and transitory creature. A patched-up 
quarrel may sufficiently serve his or her purpose, even when it is 
evident that, both parties surviving, the quarrel must break out 
anew. But the case is very different with nations, for they are 


long-lived creatures, and a root of discord left (although what is . 


visible above ground of the evil thing is swept off) is nearly certain 


` to produce a renewal of the dispute, and probably of war, to the . 


arbitrament of which national disputes are ultimately referred. 

All the best maxims for the conduct of warfare and negotiation, 
apply to the management of a domestic. quarrel. As in warfare, 
build a bridge for the enemy to escape over, as it makes him retreat 
much sooner; and always remember that your if is a great peace- 
maker. Give your opponent the full benefit of that potent little 
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word. Then, as in negotiation, do not half-state your case, or the 
quarrel will. have to be gone over again. Timidity of statement is 
as much to be avoided as exaggeration. When I said above, “un- 
derstate your case,” I meant your case as against your opponent, 
Do not understate your own claim ; but understate his neglect of it. 
Rather assume that he has not been as wicked as he has been in 
ignoring your affection, your merits, or your dignity. (Good Heavens; 
how men will quarrel about their dignity !) ; 

If there is any time in a man’s life when, what generosity of 
nature he may have is especially serviceable. to him, it is in the midst 
of a quarrel. Say but one generous or kind thing, and it is wonder- 
ful how soon it will be responded to. This is to be expected ; for 
the warmth evoked by a quarrel will rush very rapidly towards any 
offer of conciliation: It is from this circumstance that quarrels are 
occasionally most useful, as developing a warmth, which burns up, 
long-continued petty causes of dislike or disfavour. Coldness is the 
result of most-poisons, and the cause of most deaths, in the world of 
affection as in that of physical life. ; 

In preventing, conducting, or getting out of a quarrel, most use- 
ful aid is to be found in the exercise of imagination. It is an effort 
of imagination only that can enable you to appreciate fully the claims 
and motives, and especially the passions and prejudices, of the other 
side. For this reason never quarrel with a stupid man or woman, if 
you can possibly avoid it, as such a person will never for a moment 
be able to realize your conception of the matter in dispute, and will, 
therefore, never make due allowance for you. If you are obliged to 
quarrel with a stupid person, endeavour to contrive that he should- 
be represented, or at least accompanied, by a clever person, who may 
aid him in understanding your view of the quarrel. So largely is 
` imagination useful in the prevention, or in the wise conduct, of a dispute, 
that it would hardly be too much to assert, that a man of the highest 
order of imagination would find the greatest difficulty in quarrelling 
at all. One feels that Shakespeare could hardly have quarrelled 
with: anybody, because ke would have had such a keen dramatic 
sense of the feelings of the other side, that from pity and good-nature 
he would have been sure to have yielded the point at once. 

Again, if you wish to avoid quarrelling, be pleased to entertain the 
profoundest belief of the extreme inaccuracy of men, women, and 
children, as regards the repetition of what they hear. Hearsay is the 
fruitful parent of many of the most malignant quarrels that infest 
mankind. i f ` 

When negotiation leads to quarrelling, it mostly happens in this 
way :—A. demand is made by one side; it is- held to be utterly un- 
reasonable, by the other; and a counter-demand for retractation is 
sent back. The retractation is not made in full. On the coritrary, 
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though the original demand is somewhat modified, it is substantially 
made again. The counter-demand, applying to the modified, as well 
as to the original proposition, is renewed. By this time both parties 
have become rather warm. There are a few more negotiations, end- 
ing at last in a hearty quarrel. 

Or, to take another instance, a demand is made on one side; 
is not utterly refused; is even, indeed, accepted by the other 
side, but with certain modifications, which, when submitted to the 
party originally making the demand, are deemed to be important. 
This party does not appreciate the comparatively friendly reception 
of his original demand ; thinks by pressure to get more; and renews 
the original demand. The other side, finding no recognition of his 
friendliness, becomes haughty and stiff, and returns an answer less 
favourable, at least in expression, than his first one. And so there 
goes on a constant interchange of unacceptable propositions. In 
short, in this case, as in the preceding one, the giving way on either 
side is not done handsomely. Thus, upon the balances of difference, 
sometimes amounting only to very small quantities, the negotiation 
takes the form of a quarrel. And so mighty nations, as well as little 
boys in the street, rush into fighting. It is worth while to see 
how it happens amongst these boys in the street. ‘Put your foot 
there if you dare,” says one boy to another. The other boy does not 
put his foot there, but to near there; and after another challenge 
or two of the same nature, neither frankly received nor frankly 
declined, the negotiation turns into active combat. The same 
thing occurs in domestic life; and, when you hear of people 
leading a cat and dog life (very unjust, this metaphor to dogs and 
cats, who, when they live together, mostly come to amiable con- 
clusions !) it is that neither side maintains its own resolutely, or gives 
way handsomely. Of course, the ultimate reason of this state of 
things is pride, or the desire to appear consistent in the eyes of the 
bystander. The greatest quarrels that have arisen on the face of 
the earth, have been arrived at by one or other of the methods 
above described. 

I have now endeavoured to show you how, in my opinion, you 
should ‘avoid a quarrel; how you should enter into it; how you 
should hold your ground in it; by what means you should conduct 
it; and, especially, how you should get out of it. Any knowledge con- 
cerning the last clause of the foregoing sentence is worth all the rest. 


Mr. Milverton had to leave the room before I had finished reading 
the Essay, as a neighbour had called to see him upon some parish 
business. After I hadsfinished my reading, the Essay was discussed, 
and was generally approved, even Sir John Ellesmere saying that it 
certainly kept close to the subject. Then Mr. Cranmer spoke.] 
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Cranmer. I was thinking, all the time, where does he get his facts 
-and instances from? He is the least quarrelsome of mortal men. 
When I was in office, I had some very tough things to settle with 
‘him, and had to oppose him vehemently, but he never quarrelled 
with me. 

Ellesmere. He is too much in the clouds, for a great part of his life, 
to have much spare time or attention to devote to quarrelling with 
us poor creatures, who wisely abide upon the solid earth. He can 
be very passionate, as we have seen lately, but not quarrelsome. And 
then he would think it so very undignified—just like Sir Arthur, 
who is far too great a “swell” to quarrel with anybody, if he can 
possibly avoid it. 

Lady Ellesmere. I do not see why John should seek a second- 
rate motive, to account for an unquarrelsome disposition. I suppose 
he thinks that all men are naturally as contentious as he is. 

Sir Arthur. Cranmer has raised a great question which has often 
perplexed me. Consider the great writers of fiction. What an 
affluence of characters there is in their writings. I mean -such 
writers as Shakespeare, Scott, Moliére, Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, and the rest of them. Where do they find these characters ? 
Is it Experience? is it Imagination? If it is the conjunction of the 
two, what are the limits of each ? ; 

Ellesmere. Perplex yourself no more, Sir Arthur ; I can explain it 
all thoroughly. My recent scientific studies—— 

: [Enter MILVERTON. 

Milverton. Is Ellesmere beginning to take upon himself the airs of 
a scientific man ? 

Ellesmere. I am merely explaining to them where the great 
writers, such as Shakespeare, Scott, and Dickens, and where the 
small writers, such as Milverton, take their characters and their, 
examples from. The study of the Infinitesimal explains everything. 
What they do take, is a germ-cell ; and when you have read as much 
as I have read about these interesting little atomic structures, you 
will know what they can be made to do, if properly developed. But, 
without joking, I will explain to you what I think happens to these 
men, and I will take a particular case. Scott, sitting in ‘court as 
“the sherra,” witnesses the manifestation of some oddity, or some 
peculiarity, some trait of greatness or of smallness, in man or 
woman (and, out of court, I would add “in dog ”). This is the germ- 
cell for him. Coming into his mind, it has fallen into the proper 
nidus for development. Once he has seen or heard a Saddletree 
take the greatest interest in a cause not pertaining to him; and the 
whole of the Saddletree character is almost at-that moment an accom- 
plished fact in his mind. So, with some trait of his faithful Purdie, 
such as when that trusty henchman vehemently contended that certain 
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trees should not be cut down, whereas Sir Walter as vehemently 
declared that they should, and at the end of their walk together ' 
Purdie says, “I think IIl tak your advice, Sir Walter; ” there was - 
a germ-cell of Andrew Fairservice in “Rob Roy,” and of Richard 
Moniplies, of Castle Collop, in the “ Fortunes of Nigel.” The perti- 
nacity, and the abounding self-conceit of these two well-drawn cha- 
racters, were all contained in some such germ-cell. I hold with 
Locke, a favourite writer of Milverton’s, who learns from him to 
dive down even into the abstruse nature of tortoises, Nihil esse in 
intellectu, quod non prius erat in sensu, that, in fact, there is no know- 
ledge but that which has its origin in experience. ` 

Wilverton. I beg leave to differ entirely. 

Sir Arthur. And so do I. 

Ellesmere. What a foolish fellow I am to get involved in meta- 
physical subtleties, when I might have kept to science, and abided 
by incontrovertible experiences. However, you now know what I 
mean, and I ask, is my theory a good one, or is it not ? 

Sir Arthur. I think it is a good one. , 

Milverton. The poor author is impatient to hear what his critical 
friends will say about the essay. 

Ellesmere. We were all very laudatory; we all agreed that it 
might have been better, but that it was not so bad. 

-Milcerton. Such hearty praise entirely rewards me for the pains I 
took in writing it. x . 

But I want now to illustrate some of the statements I made in the 
essay, by referring to an account of a quarrel, which I believe to be 
the best account of any quarrel that has ever been given in literature 
—TI need hardly say that it is the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius, in 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Cæsar.” Here is the volume of Shakespeare, 
which I took care to have by me. First observe how soon the 
quarrel deviates from things into words, and also how these words 
are misrepresented by both of the persons quarrelling. Judge then 
how many quarrels must arise from hearsay and its misrepresenta- 
tions. Cassius says :— 

“Tam a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions.” 
Upon this saying of Cassius, the quarrel instantly grows much 
warmer. It is shortly afterwards that Brutus says :— 
“ Away, slight man!” 


You will find, if you read this scene aloud, that from the time 


when Cassius has said—— 
“Tam a soldier, I, 


Older in practice,” 
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to the time when Brutus misquotes him, the intervening words would 
not take much more than a minute to read. 


Brutus.—You say, you are a better soldier: ` 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well: For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men.” : 
Then Cassius corrects this misrepresentation; but you must espe- 
cially observe that he misrepresents what he had previously said, and 
is not at all confident as to what he did say. 


Cassius.—I said, an elder soldier, not a better : 
A Did I say, better ?” 


Now what he did say, was “older in practice, abler than yourself to: 
make conditions”—as being the more worldly-wise of the two, as 
Cassius would naturally think. 

Then observe another point. This quarrel would never have been 
got over, without an interview. Writing letters would only have 
made matters worse. I can’t prove that from any particular passage ; 
but I feel that I am right in making the statement. 

Lastly, come to the main point. How is it that the quarrel comes 
to anend? Only by Cassius ceasing to contend, and not indulging 
in denunciations, but in lamentations that are almost abject. 


“There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast; 
* # # * * 


I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 

Strike, as thou didst at Cæsar; for I know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou loy’dst him better 
Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius.” 


Brutus is immediately mollified. All the warmth that had been 
aroused by anger, deviates into tenderness, and the reconciliation of 
the two friends is one of the most touching things ever written, 
even by Shakespeare. I remember, when I was a child of six years 
old, that it was one of my first reading lessons, and I hated reading 
it, exceedingly, for I always felt inclined to cry. over it. 

‘Ellesmere. Of course, we have seen how, in this essay, you have 
made some allusions to the terrible war we are at present witnessing, 
—as, for instance, when you speak of the necessity of extracting 
every root of the cause of quarrel, applying your remark especially 
to the quarrels of Nations. I wish now to make an observation, to 
which I think you are bound to give some answer. You admit 
that, as regards private and domestic quarrels, there should be some 
preparation for them. Should there not also be some preparation 
for national quarrels, especially when they are perceived to be inevit- 
able, or, at any rate, highly probable ? 

Sir Arthur. He is right, Milverton. I do not wish to say any- 
thing rude; but I think you yourself will admit that, in the present 
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state of Europe, it is verging on the Utopian to imagine that you 

can persuade' any two or three of the principal nations to agree to a 

reduction of armaments. Ido not say that the time may not come, ' 
when your pacific theories may possibly enter into practice; but 

surely the present is not that time. 

MiWwerton. I am sure you will admit, that you have not often met a 
human being who has a more thorough detestation of war than I 
have, or a greater dislike to needless preparation for it. I object to 
the maxim, Si vis pacem, para bellum. I do not say, “If you 
want peace, prepare for war;”’ but I am obliged to confess that 
there are occasions when a nation must say to itself, “You can 
hardly expect to avoid war; and if you wish to prevail in war, you 
must prepare for it.” A nation may see that it has entered into 
such treaties and guarantees; also that its colonial possessions 
may be of such an extended character; that, with every disposition 
for maintaining peace, it cannot reasonably expect to be let alone. 
Then, having an almost moral certainty that it will not escape 
conflict, or at least to give a menace, which will be futile unless the 
means of carrying out that menace are close at hand, it ought to 
prepare, and must prepare, for war. The great defect of modern 
statesmanship has been the not looking far enough forward. States- 
then have often been as well contented as members of the Stock 
Exchange, to arrange their transactions for the next month, and to 
look no further. 

Sir Arthur. I liked what you said, Milverton, about the quarrels of 
affection. I suppose you had in your mind not only private quarrels 
-of that sort, but the quarrels of nations as well. If the Americans 
loved us less, if they did not, indeed, value our regard more than 
that of all the world besides; they would not be so huffy with us, 
_And, on the other hand, if we did not care far more for them than 
for all other nations, we should not be so vexed at their huffiness, and 
“be prone to be huffy in return. 

Milwerton. For my own part, I can never view an American otherwise 
-than as a fellow-countryman, once removed. I see very little essen- 
tial difference between him and one of ourselves. I fancy, but 
perhaps this is a fancy, that he speaks a little nasally. He tells me, 
but perhaps this is a fancy on his part, that I do the same. But his 
thoughts are as my thoughts, except, perhaps, in one thing,—that he 
dotes upon extension of territory, and that I certainly do. not. 
I should feel it to be a sort of murder to kill an American, even in 
battle. I should, perhaps, be killing a man who is the exact counter- 
part of myself. Ibelieve, as you know, intensely in race. There are, 
doubtless, Milvertons în America; and this very man whom I might 
kill, might be, as I perhaps am, an exact resemblance in nature, 
` form, and character, to some common ancestor. You know our friend 
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R——. In his dining-room, just behind where the master of the 
house sits, there is the portrait of an ancestor who lived in the times 
of Charles I. I declare, if our friend were called out of the room 
unobservedly, and it were not for the difference of dress, the man in 
the picture might descend and take his place at the dinner-table, and 
no one of the guests would find out the difference. And so it might 
be with me, and some American cousin of mine—both of us being ` 
exactly similar chips of the same old block. And then, (for these 
desperately unlucky things occur in real life as well as in novels), I 
am to kill this counterpart of myself. I decline to do so, or to run 
the chance of doing so, if I can possibly avoid it. ; 

Ellesmere. I must tell you a droll idea that has come into my mind. . 
The two Milvertons would be the two most indolent men in their 
respective armies. They would affect to be very courageous, for 
indolent men are always afraid of their indolence being mistaken for 
want of courage. They would, accordingly, be well to the front. 
They would, however, be lying down, having made a kind of sofa of 
baggage and knapsacks. Then they would take what are vulgarly called 
‘pot shots” at one another. But this pleasing occupation would be 
occasionally interrupted by their making notes for future essays, or 
for “Thoughts on the Present Campaign,” or for a great work on 
“The Folly of Soldiering.” Both of them being bad shots, very 

‘little harm would be done either way, but they would furnish great 
amusement to the armies. And, as nothing promotes good fellow- 
ship so much as laughter on a common subject, they might be the 
means of making a lasting peace. Observe, that Milverton, much 
as he detests war, does not decline to go to battle with any other 
people than his dear American cousins. l 

Milverton. Never mind his nonsense. The greatest, and the most 
dangerous error, that at this moment besets the European family 
of nations, is that Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen do not love 
fighting. Being rather a sombre race (at any rate the English and 
the Scotch), nothing would delight us more than fighting. For war, 
whatever may be its evils, chases away dulness: And, as for the 
Trish, they love fighting for the fun of it. They are always anxious 
to find the “jontlemen who will have the kindness to tread on the 
tail of their registered paletéts.” And no people in the world fight 
better. 

But we are all réstrained by the fear of doing something very 
wrong, in going to war. To speak the honest truth, and in words 
not common in these mealy-mouthed days, our rulers, and all 
those who could throw in their influence for war, are dreadfully 
afraid of being darhned for doing so. They have come to the belief, 
that God does not approve of war; and therefore they will not be 
driven into it except by stern necessity. But, granted the existence 
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of that necessity, and that the burden of a tender conscience be 
removed from the British mind on its entrance into any war, the 
.great mass of the British people are as merry as crickets. I have 
watched, this feeling in my fellow-countrymen; and, to say the 
truth, in my own self. 

Ellesmere. You are quite right, Milverton; even Cranmer on such 

occasions, has no objection to a loan—a transeotion which absolutely 
horrifies him in other ‘times. It all comes from our likeness to Fairy. 
I do really think that no Englishman thoroughly understands his 
fellow-countrymen, unless he has kept a bull-dog. Without any 
joking, bull-dogs are wonderfully like us. They are the least inter- 
. fering of animals. Observe Fairy. She follows at our heels, wrapped 
ma “surly kind of enjoyment; never going up to other people, 
never yappeting at the heels of horses. In fact she is a silent, steady, 
industrious kind of dog, who would get a prize for minding her own 
business. But once make that business war, and see with what 
animation, with what determination, and with what joy, this solid 
creature goes into action. Then, contrast the conduct of our grey- 
hound, Rose, who has something to say to every cur she meets, and 
not always a friendly saying ; who makes her way into every shop ; 
pokes her nose into people’s hands, to see if there is anything for her; 
and will absolutely startle and horrify two young lovers, by rushing 
in between them, and almost saying to them, “ What folly are you 
going to commit?” Whereas, Fairy passes them by contemptuously, 
only hoping that they may some day quarrel, and that she may be 
obliged to take a side. 

Cr anmer. If Ellesmere once gets upon the subject of dogs, it 
is very difficult to stop him. 

[The conversation was here interrupted by the arrival of the second 
editions of the n morning papers. There had been a battle, and the 
letters of the correspondents teemed with descriptions of the horrors 
of the battle-field after the engagement. We could talk of nothing 
else. Mr. Milverton then gave us a description of the olctostaphe 
of some battle-fields in America, which had been sent to his friend 
Dickens, and which they had looked over together. I now resume 
an account of the conversation as it proceeded.] 

Mitverton. I need hardly tell you that we were horror-stricken as 
we looked over these things. . 

We thought that, much as photography has done for the world, 
the best thing it had ever accomplished was these photographs, as 
they are such potent dissuaders from war. We thought so then. If 
my dear friend were alive now, he would probably agree with me that 
the world seems to have entered into such a career of madness that 
nothing can stop its folly. 
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Sir Arthur. I should like to have been with you. Dickens would 
have been sure to make such shrewd remarks. 

Milverton. He did. He pointed out how the dead men all lay upon 
their backs, and he noticed a’ peculiar swelling of the body that was 
visible in all of them. But what I am always thinking of in these 
times, is not the dead, but those who are left wounded—fatally 
wounded—on the battle-field; and not even so much of their physical 
agonies, as of what may be their thoughts‘as they lie untended for 
hours, perhaps for days, slowly stiffening into death. 

Cranmer. Mayhap they think but little. 

Milverton. With many it may only be pain—masterful pain; the 
pain of a wounded animal—that absorbs ,the whole mind of the 
dying man ; but if any one of them thinks away for a moment from 
his pain, what must be his thoughts? It is not likely that he has read 
his Shakespeare; but surely the thought, if not the expression, of the 
. dying Mercutio comes to his lips—“ A plague o’ both your Houses !” 
and he roughly curses in- his inmost soul both King and Kaiser. 
No longer buoyed up by hatred (there never, perhaps, was much of 
that feeling in him), and no longer even supported by excitement, 
the whole madness of the thing he has been concerned in, is revealed 
to him. Indignation consumes his soul, an indignation more pro- 
found than that of the dying gladiator, who thought of his “ young 
barbarians at play ;” an indignation more profound, I say, because 
he, the dying soldier, has bad, or seems to have had, some particle of 
free-will in the matter. He has, at least, shouted forth vain-glorious 
boastings, and has joined in all that tavern exultation which forms 
such a ludicrous and horrible prelude to serious warfare. But all 
this seems to him now to belong to a former state of existence, and 
to have been transacted in another world. For now, wisdom, ever- 
halting, mostly too late, has come upon him ‘hand-in-hand with 
death! 

Perhaps there isa sound of music in the camp of his own comrades, 
which his feeble voice cannot reach. They are merry there, and he 
hears the song which he, too, had often joined in singing at the 
tavern and on the march; but its strains are not so inspiriting as 
they were then, and are but a mockery of his sufferings. 

Is he a lover? He thinks of her. Itisnot always of their sorrow- 
ful parting that he thinks; for that strangely errant and ungovernable 
thing, memory, carries him back, perhaps, to some fond hour, hitherto 
forgotten—as when, one summer day, she threw wild flowers in his 
face while they were walking by the river-side, and was shy, and 
would not come as near to him as he wished; but never looked more 
beautiful. There is a strange complacency in his mind at the 
thought that he will be so much mourned over by her. If this bleed- 
ing would but stop, he would scribble something to her, at least 
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write her name. But it is so cold, and he must sleep for a few 
minutes. He will write her name when he awakes. But he never 
_ does awake. ; 

Is he a son, too young, perhaps, to have been smitten very 
deeply with love for a maiden? His dying thoughts are wholly 
with his mother. No one scene, either of dread parting or of playful 
affection, brings her image before him, for, from his mother it has 
been continuous love; and it is the fond recollection of his whole 
short life-time, shared with her, that is present to his mind at once. 
Her grief, which he knows will not cease until her life ceases, is no 
consolation to him. 

Is he a husband and a father? His are the bitterest feelings. 
There is no consolation here—at least, no earthly consolation. What 
a‘world this is, in which he leaves those dear ones, is but too clearly 
manifest to him from the way in which he has been made to depart 
from it. It would be a temptation worthy of the Arch-Tempter him- 
self, standing by that dying soldier, to try what portion of his soul’s 
welfare he. would imperil, so that he might be permitted to behold 
his wife and children once again, if only in this dying hour. He 
listens for aid to come: to him life is still inexpressibly dear. He 
hears the galloping of horse; but his trained hearing knows that 
this is only the quick pursuit of friends or foes, and not the approach 
of any aid for him. The cold wind makes its strident noise amidst 
the reeds; he watches them bend before it; and it is, perhaps, the 
last thing that he sees or thinks about. + 

Some, the least fatally wounded, have spare thought for a fellow- 
sufferer lying near, and crawl to aid him; but the most part are lost 
in an overpowering pity and sorrow for themselves. And, besides, 
they are so thirsty. 

There is in all their minds, whether they are sons, husbands, or 
lovers, a pervading sense of horrible ill-usage—ill-usage, by whom 
they scarcely know or care; but had they energy, they would be 
inclined to curse the universal nature of things. f 

And oh, my God! how I wish that some of those who are the 
prime causers of all this agony, could themselves suffer some of the 
agony they cause. Butno: they are away in snug rooms, telegraphing 
accounts of victory, or summoning for slaughter new levies to their 
aid. Their time has not yet come. 

Mauleverer.. And thus great nations are welded together, and 
historians write grandly about this welding, and the grass is very 
green in certain spots of the earth’s surface, and everything is quite 
satisfactory in this “ best of all possible worlds.” 


[There was no more conversation after this, to-day, worth record- 
ing; and so I close the chapter. ] 





PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


Te subject of this article has acquired some prominence of late 
from the indirect condemnation which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has passed upon it. In reply to the kindly offer of the 
Synod of Athens to perform the rites of burial and offer the usual 
prayers of thejr Church on behalf of such English churchmen as 
happened to die beyond the reach of their own clergy, the archbishop 
asserted that “our Church does not sanction such prayers.” Of the . 
wisdom, or taste, or good feeling of such a statement, on such an 
occasion, it is not necessary to express any opinion. But the state- 
ment itself, if I may venture-to say so, seems to me hardly consistent 
with the facts of the case, and it is with that aspect of it alone that I 


propose to deal in the remarks which follow. I wish, first of all, to ` > 


ascertain the mind of the Church of England on the subject, and then, | 
secondly, to consider whether the doctrine is, on its own merits, 
reprehensible or the reverse. 

With regard to the first point, it is, of course, unnecessary to 
pass beyond the Reformation period; for everybody knows that the 
Church of England before the Reformation inculeated and practised 
prayers for the dead. What, then, was the teaching of the English 
Reformers ? ` 

The first formal exposition of doctrine put*forth by the Reformers 
was the Ten Articles of 1536, which a few years later were expanded 
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into “ The Institution of a Christian Man.” This careful and elabo- 
rate summary of Christian doctrine was published by authority of 
Convocation in the year 1544, and was the work of a commission 
consisting of all the bishops of the English Church, eight archdea- 
cons, and seventeen other doctors of divinity, making fortes in all. 

The head of the commission was, of course, Archbishop Cranmer. 

Hugh Latimer, then Bishop, of Worcester, was also a member, and 
among other names I find that of John Voysey, Bishop of Exeter. 

On the question of prayers for the dead the “Institution of a Chris- 
tian ” speaks as follows :— 

‘Forasmuch as due order of charity requireth, and the Book of Maccabees 
and divers ancient doctors plainly show, that it is a very good and charitable 
deed to pray for souls departed ; and forasmuch also as such usage hath 
continued in the Church so many years, even from the beginning, we will 
that all bishops and preachers shall instruct and teach our people committed 
by us unto their spiritual charge, that no man ought to be grieved with the 
continuance of the same, and that it standeth with the very due order of 
charity a Christian man to pray ‘forssouls departed, and ‘to commit them in 
our prayers to God’s mercy.’ 


The passage then goes on to say that, inasmuch as Almighty God 
had not revealed the manner and degree in which the prayers of the 
Church benefited the souls of the faithful departed, so the Church 
of England declined to dogmatise on the subject, further than by 
saying that the doctrine had no necessary connection with “such 
abuses as under the name of purgatory hath been advanced.” 

In the same year in which this was published, one of the commis- 
sioners, Hugh Latimer, declared, in a sermon before Convocation, 
that the doctrine of prayers for the dead “ was never lost ” from the . 
teaching of the Christian Church. 

The next point I shall take is the Prayer-Book of Edward VI. 

In the Office for the Burial of the Dead, when the priest throws 
earth upon the corpse, he says, “I commend thy soul to God the 
Father Almighty, and thy body to the ground,” &c. 

The next prayer begins thus :—“ We commend into Thy hands 
‘of mercy, most merciful Father, the soul of this our brother departed, 
-that when the judgment shall come, which Thou hast committed to 
Thy well-beloved Son, both this our brother and we may be found 
acceptable in Thy sight, and we may receive that blessing,” &c. 

The next prayer concludes thus :—“ Grant, we beseech Thee, that 
at the day of judgment his soul, and all the souls of Thy elect 
departed out of this life, may with us, and we with them, fully 
receive Thy promises, and be made perfect altogether, through the 
glorious resurrection of Thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The Second Lesson is followed by some versicles, of which the 
following are samples: The’priest says, with reference to the dead, 
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“From the gates of hell,” and the congregation reply, “ Deliver 
their souls, O Lord!” 

. Then follows a prayer, in which occurs this petition :—“ Grant 
unto this Thy servant that the sins which he committed in this 
world be not imputed unto him, but that he, escaping the gates 
of hell and pains of eternal darkness, may ever dwell in the region of 
light, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the place where is no 
weeping, sorrow, nor heaviness.” 7 

This is almost a literal rendering of a prayer in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, which shows the practice of the Christians of the third 
century: The prayer is as follows :— 

“Tet us pray for our brethren departed in the faith of Christ, that the 


most merciful God, who has received the spirits of the deceased, would 
forgive all their voluntary and involuntary failings ; and that, being restored 


. to the Divine favour, they may have a place assigned them in the region of 


the blessed’; in the bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; in the company 
of those where pain and sorrow and dissatisfaction have no place.” à 


But I may be told that the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. was 
superseded by the Second Prayer-Book, from which prayers for the 
dead were rigidly excluded. My answer to that objection is this: 
The very authority which published and sanctioned the second book 
—i.e., Church and Parliament—declared explicitly and emphati- 
cally that it was not intended as a condemnation or censure of any- 
thing contained in the first book. The Act of Parliament by which 
the second book of King Edward was ratified, states that there was 
nothing in the first book but what was “agreeable to the Word of 
God and the primitive Church, very comfortable to all good. people 
desiring tolive in Christian conversation.” The Act then goes on to 
explain “ that such doubts as had been raised in the use and exercise 
thereof proceeded rather from the curiosity of the minister and 
mistakers than from any other worthy cause.” The Act of Unifor- 
mity bears still stronger testimony to the excellence and orthodoxy 
of the first book, for it declares that “ by the aid of the Holy Ghost it 
was with one uniform agreement concluded.” 

I think I am right, therefore, in asserting that in substituting the 
Prayer-Book of 1552 for that of 1549, the Church of England: was as 
far as possible from refusing her sanction to anything contained in 
the latter. She expressly guarded against any such inference in the 
passages which I have just quoted; and, therefore, the Second Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI. cannot be accepted as any argument in favour 
of the view that the Church of England “ does not sanction ” prayers 
for the dead. They were excluded under pressure from Calvin, 
acting on the English Reformers through the boy-king and through, 
Bucer and Peter Martyr, who were then holding positions of con- 
siderable influence in England. Calvin’s objection to prayers for the 
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dead were natural enough; for they were inconsistent with his 
doctrine that the great mass of mankind are irrevocably foreordained 
to eternal damnation, while the smail flock of the elect, whose fall 
was impossible, were privileged to enter heaven as soon as ‘they 
passed away from earth. But the Church of England has ever 
instinctively recoiled against the unchristian cruelty of the Calvinistic ` 
system, and has never without protest accepted, even temporarily, 
any of its fundamental tenets. i 
The Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. was, of course, abolished 
on the accession of Queen Mary in 1553. When Queen Elizabeth 
ascended the throne in 1558 she took immediate steps to restore 
some of the most important omissions in the Prayer-Book of 1552, 
and her Primer of 1559 contains prayers for the dead. The Marian 
persecution, however, had caused such an anti-Roman reaction that 
even the strong Tudor will of Queen Elizabeth could do comparatively 
little against it. Those who had fled to the Continent during the 
reign of Mary now returned with soured, and in some cases vengeful, 
feelings, and thought that it was impossible to rush too far or too 
fast in a direction’ opposite’ to that of Rome. Such a period of 
feverish excitement was not very favourable to a policy of modera- 
tion, and Queen Elizabeth, backed as she was by the support of the 
old leaders of the Reformation, found it impossible to restore, as she 
wished to do, the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. in its integrity. 
But all the alterations made were in that direction. The commemora- 
tion of the faithful departed was not, however, restored to its old place 
in the prayer for the Church militant till the last review in 1661. 
The present state of the question, then, so far as the Church «of 
England is concerned, I take to be this. In the years 1536, 1544, 
and 1549, she gave, freely, deliberately, and publicly her sanction to 
the doctrine of prayers for the dead, and that sanction she has never 
since withdrawn. On the only occasion on which she seemed to do so 
(1552), she was careful to put on record, through the mouth of Parlia- 
ment and Convocation, a distinct protest that that was not her inten- 
tion. And, as a matter of fact, prayer for the dead was not altogether 
excluded even from the Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI., though 
it was certainly reduced to very narrow compass. ‘There was one 
clause,” says the verymoderate Wheatley, “permitted to stand” in the 
Prayer-Book of 155%, “ viz., in the prayer that immediately follows 
the Lord’s Prayer, in which, till the last review, we prayed that we 
WITH THIS OUR BROTHER, and all others departed in the true faith of 
God’s holy name, may have our perfect consummation and bliss.” He 
goes on to say, what we all know, that the Puritans at the Savoy ` 
Conference objected to” the words, “with this our brother,” not 
because it implied, as it certainly did, prayers for the dead, but 
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because, in Wheatley’s language, “ they did in general object against 
all that expressed any assurance of the deceased party’s happiness, 
which they did not think proper to be said indifferently over all that 
died.’ ‘The words were, therefore, and on that ground only, omitted 
in the last revision. But Wheatley contends— 


“That the sentence, as it is still left standing, may well enough be 
understood to imply the dead as well as the living. For we pray (as it is 
‘now) that ‘we, with all those that are departed in the true faith of God's 
holy name, may have our perfect consummation and bliss ;’ which is not 
parely.a supposition that all those who are so departed will have their 
perfect consummation and bliss, but a prayer also that they may have it, 
viz., that we with them, and they with us, may be made perfect together, 
both in body and soul, in the eternal and everlasting glory of God.” 


Wheatley then adds a passage (too long to quote) from Bishop 
Cosin, strongly supporting his own view. Palmer,-too—I mean the 
learned author of the “Origines” and of the “Treatise.” on the 
Church—<declares that “the great divines of the English Church” 
are not opposed to the doctrine, and that “ the Church of England 
herself has never formally condemned prayers for the dead, but only 
omitted them in her Liturgy ”—an omission which he contends had 
been partially restored when the reasons which caused the omission 
were no longer in force. | i f 

I have restricted my quotations to Wheatley and Palmer because 
they are acknowledged as standard authorities, and are generally 

` recommended by our bishops, I believe, to candidates for ordination. 
It would be easy to produce a cloud of witnesses in support of Sir W. 
Palmer’s assertion that “the great divines of the English Church” 
sanctioned prayers for the dead-both by precept and example. 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Bull, Bishop Overall (the author of the 
sacramental part of our Church Catechism), Thorndyke, Collier, 
Field, Barrow, Andrewes, and the saintly Wilson make up a catena 
which might very easily be multiplied. Archbishop Seldon and - 
Bishop Blandford, men of no extreme opinions, confessed that it 
was their daily practice to pray for the dead; and Thorndyke and 
Bishop Barrow beg the prayers of the faithful for their souls in the 
epitaphs which they left behind them.* ` 


# Barrow’s epitaph is as follows :— 
* «Exuviæ Isaaci Asaphensis Episcopi, in manum Domini depositæ, in spem lætæ 
resurrectionis, per solą Ohristi merita. O vos transeuntes in domum Domini, domum 
orationis, orate pro conservo vestro ut inveniat misericordiam in die Domini.” 
Wheatley, too, left the following epitaph for his own tomb :— 
“ Reader, join for him in the ejaculation of St. Paul:—The Lord grant unto him 
_that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day.” 
These epitaphs show not only that their authors believed that the Church of England 
sanctioned prayers for the dead, but further, their belief that Onesiphorus was dead 
when St. Paul prayed for him. 
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But the exigencies of space compel me to hurry on to my last proof. 
A few years ago the legality of prayers for the dead came before an 
English court, and was expressly affirmed by the Dean of the Arches 
in the case of Woolfrey v. Breeks. <“ Spes mea Christus.” “Pray « 
for the soul of J. Woolfrey.” “It isa holy and wholesome thought ` 
to pray for the dead.” This was the inscription which originated the 
trial. The authorities refused to admit it into the churchyard on the 
ground that the Church of England did not sanction prayers for 
the dead. But the court overruled the objection, and sanctioned the 
inscription, on the ground (I am quoting’ the language of the judg- 
ment) that it “ was not illegal, as by no canon or authority of the 
Church in these realms had the practice of praying for the dead 
been expressly prohibited.” In strict law the Church of England, ` 
sanctioned, and still sanctions, all prayers publicly offered within the 
precincts of her churchyards. But when the question was put to 
the test, and an officer of the Church of England attempted to forbid 
prayers for the dead, and it was decided that he had no power to 
refuse his sanction, it seems to me extraordinary that any person, at 
all acquainted with the facts of the case, should commit himself to 
the untenable position that “our Church does not ‘sanction such 
prayers.” ; 

I hold myself justified in asserting, therefore, that the dictum 
which I have taken as the text of the first part of my subject is 
historically inaccurate, and is expressly contradicted by an authorita- 
tive decision in the Ecclesiastical Court of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—a decision never repealed. No incumbent in England 

could at this moment legally refuse to admit any inscription into his 
church or churchyard inculcating prayers forthe dead on the ground 
that the Church of England “ does not sanction ” it. 

But it does not follow that because the Church of England has 
never refused to sanction prayers for the dead, such prayers are in 
themselves right and. proper. In order to come to a true conclusion - 
on this head, it is necessary, of course, that we should understand 
clearly what prayers for the dead mean and imply. 

Now the first observation that an impartial study of the question 
will suggest to an unprejudiced inquirer is that prayers for the dead 
are not only coeval with Christianity, but anterior to it. That they 
are coeval with Christianity it would be easy to prove, by a chain of 
evidence which may be considered demonstrative. This has never 
been disputed by any writer of considerable eminence; whatever his 
own views may have been. Neander freely admits it, and so, though © 
somewhat grudgingly, does our own latitudinarian Bishop Burnet. 
It may not, however, be so well known that the lawfulness and even 
duty of prayers for the dead has been always allowed and acted on 
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by the Jews. Among a host of witnesses that might be cited in proof 
of that assertion, I will content myself with the following quotation 
from Jeremy Taylor :— 


“ We find,” he says, “by the history of the Maccabees, that the Jews 
did pray and make offerings for the dead, which also appears by other 
testimonies, and by their form of prayers still extant, which they used in the 
captivity. Now it is very considerable that, given our Blessed Saviour did 
reprove all the evil doctrines and traditions of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and did argue, concerning the dead and the Resurrection, against the 
Sadducees, yet He spake no word against this public practice, but left it as 
He found it; which He, who came to declare to us all the will of the 
Father, would not have done if it had not been innocent, pious, and full of 
charity.” 


I will now assume that I have established these three state- 
ments :—(1) That the Church of England has nowhere refused her 
sanction to prayers for the dead. (2) That such prayers have been 
sanctioned by the Christian Church from the beginning. (8) That 
the Christian Church inherited them, with our Lord’s tacit sanction, 
from the Jewish Church. If this be admitted, it follows, I think, 
that the doctrine is founded on some truth or group of truths, which 
have their roots in our nature. What are these truths? Let us 
think for a moment. 

Consider the mass of mankind, and you will find it impossible to 
accept the Calvinistic theory, which divides the race by an invisible 
but impassable, gulf, even in this life, making it absolutely impossible 
for those who are on opposite sides ever to exchange positions. If 
the study of human nature teaches anything certain it is this—that 
man’s eternal happiness results from the development of his nature to 
the fullest perfection of which it is capable, and that such develop- 
ment is, with God’s help, in man’s own power. But how few even 
approximate to that perfection here! Will not the facts of the world 
around us force home on any thoughtful mind the conclusion that the 
vast majority of mankind pass out of this life with undeveloped 
characters—far indeed from that perfection of their powers which 
would enable them to see and enjoy the vision of “the King in His 
beauty ;” but far, also—blessed be God!—from that utter and 
hopeless demoralization of character to which Aristotle gives the 
name of dxodacva, and which the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
characterizes as past possibility of repentance. 

The question therefore arises, What happens to this multitude of 
neutral characters when death severs their connection with this life ? 
Our sense of natural justice revolts against the idea of their being 
eternally lost. Our knowledge of human nature, on the other hand, . 
assures us that such persons could no more enjoy the pure delights 
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of the heavenly life than a Somersetshire clown could enjoy himself 
in a royal drawing-room; and, since ‘human character does not 
develop per saltuim, if these persons are ever at all to be “made meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in‘ light,” their growth in grace will 
not cease with the last breath of this earthly life—their training 
must still go on till they are able to behold the Sun of Righteousness 
with unclouded eyes. 

Thereader’s thoughts will, of course, have anticipated myremark that 
this train of reasoning leads logically to some doctrine of purgatory. 
It does, and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in the, case 
of “ Essays and Reviews,” decided that some kind of purgatory was 
an admissible doctrine in the Church of England. The purgatory 
which Mr. Wilson contended for successfully extended, it is true, 
indefinitely beyond what he calls “ the great adjudication,” but that 
fact makes no difference tomy argument. Now, surely, the fact that 
the Court of Appeal admitted Mr. Wilson’s doctrine of purgatory 
as compatible with his position as a beneficed clergyman is a con- 
clusive confirmation of the distinction which Dr. Newman drew, in 
Tract Ninety, between “the Romish doctrine of purgatory,” censured 
in the 22nd Article, and any other doctrine of purgatory. And this 
distinction is still further marked by the fact that in the original 
form of the Article the doctrine was condemned as “ the doctrine of 
schoolmen.” As the controversy between the two Churches pro- 
ceeded, it naturally became more personal, and so for “the doctrine 
of schoolmen ” was substituted “the Romish doctrine.” The Article 
could hardly be aimed at the. Tridentine decree on the subject, 
for that decree did not exist when the Thirty-nine Articles were 
. published. Now what does the Council of Trent teach on the 
subject of purgatory? It says this:—“ There is a purgatory, 
and the souls there detained are helped by prayer, and chiefly 
by the acceptable sacrifice of the altar.” Nothing beyond that 
statement is de fide in the Church of Rome. A Roman Catholic 
is not committed to anything beyond the bare statement that there 
is a place intermediate between this life and perfect bliss, where 
imperfect souls are trained for perfection and- helped by the prayers 
of the Church on earth. In a selection from the writings of St. 
Catherine of Genoa, published by Dr. Manning a few years ago, I’ 
find the pains of purgatory explained to mean the flames of Divine 
love consuming the soul with longings which cannot be satisfied till 
it is sufficiently purified to be able to enjoy the full fruition of the 
Godhead. “When the’soul finds itself on its way back,” she says, 
“to its first state (of innocence) it is so kindled with the desire of 
becoming one with God, that this desire becomes its purgatory. . . . 
The instinct by which it is kindled and the impediment by which it 
is hindered constitute its purgatory.” That is the thought which 
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permeates and underlies all her views on the subject of purgatory, 
and her writings have an authoritative place in the Church of Rome. 

Those who are acquainted with Dr. Newman’s beautiful “Dream 
of Gerontius,” will remember the subjective view which he takes of 
the pains of purgatory. The guardian angel who bears the soul of 
Geruntius into the presence chamber of the Eternal King, thus 


describes what followed :— X 


“The eager spirit has darted from my hold, 
And with intemperate energy of love, 
Flies to the dear feét of Emmanuel; 
But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity,. 
Which, with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the crucified, has seized, 
And scorch'd, and shrivel’ it; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful throne, 
O happy, suffering soul; for it is safe, 
Consumed, yet quicken’d, by the glance of God.” 


On coming to itself, the soul is represented as singing a plaintive 
prayer to be “taken away ” from the ravishing vision of its God’ to 
a place of purification. 
“There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn,— 
There will I sing my sad perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 
There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne’er can cease 
To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace.” 

Another truth which underlies the doctrine of prayers for the dead _ 
I believe to be this: that the race of man, and pre-eminently the 
‘Christian portion of it, is one family, and that death does not and 
cannot destroy that network of mutual interests and sympathies which 
bind us together and make us necessary to each other on earth. The 
great evil of our nature, the cause of nearly all its woes, is selfishness 
—the repudiation of our family relations and responsibilities. How 
does God contrive to cure us of that selfishness? By making us 
necessary to each other. “ Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 

But “hardly one of these good gifts is bestowed on man directly 
from on high. They all reach him through the ministry of his 
fellows. It is right that no unnecessary obstacles should intervene 
between the soul of man and its God. But has not Protestantism 
pushed that principle too far? Goethe thought so, and he was a 
true interpreter of humanity in that opinion. It is God’s will to 
save men, not as isolated and unconnected urfits, but as members of 
a body, and common subjects of a holy kingdom ; and to bring this 
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great truth home to them He makes them necessary to each other 


at every turn. In this respect man is more helpless than the brutes 


that perish. No animal is less self-dependent than he. From the 
moment he issues from the womb till he is laid in the grave he needs 
the help of parents, of nurses, of teachers. On the right hand and 
-on the left he has to lean on the arm of his fellow-man. Life would 
be impossible to him without the aid, and would soon become insup- 
portable without the sympathy, of his kind. And lest-the migrations 
of the race should induce men to forget their common origin and 
the home for which they are destined, the necessity of mutual fellow- 
ship pursues them over seas and continents. Each land has some 
gifts peculiar to itself which makes it the interest of all nations to be 
on terms of friendship with one another. And thus a loving Pro- 
vidence makes even our temporal wants subservient to higher pur- 
poses, teaching us the impiety of the first murderer’s selfish exclama- 
tion, and compelling us to see that our true happiness lies in being 
each his “‘brother’s keeper.” This principle of mutual interdependence 
runs through the whole of man’s natural life; and it is no less con- 
spicuous in his moral and spiritual life. Nor is it bounded by this 
earthly scene. Death does not destroy the family relationship of our 
race. The dead are “not lost, but gone before,” and constitute, with 
those still left behind, one family—‘ the whole family in heaven and 
in earth,” as St. Paul expresses it. Now what can be so well calcu- 
lated to keep this truth alive in our minds as the doctrine and 
practice of praying for the dead? Condemn that doctrine, and then 
see whether death has indeed “lost its sting” as you stand by the 
grave of your beloved ! 

The third truth implied in praying for the dead, and the last one 
which I shall touch on here, may be stated briefly as follows :—The 
heart of man instinctively refuses to believe in death, and to accept 
it as its natural and final destiny. The heart searches for its vanished 
kindred, and will not believe that they cease to be, or that its interest 
in them, or theirs in it, is broken. It is a universal sentiment of 
humanity ; and the more civilized humanity is, the deeper is the senti- 
ment. It is seen in an Old Mortality going up and down the country 
laboriously renewing the time-worn tombstones of the Covenanters, 
and in the great orator of Athens, who knew the spell that it contained 
when he promised victory to his degenerate countrymen by a pas- 
sionate adjuration of “the dead at Marathon.” It is also seen in 
those legends of many lands which represent some hero or national 
benefactor as enjoying an immunity from the last debt of humanity; 
our own Arthur still living in the vale of Avalon, or the great German 
Kaiser sleeping in his mystic cave till his country shall again need | 
his trusty sword. The fact is, we all pray for the dead—at least all 
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loving hearts do. When our beloved pass away from us we follow 
them with our longing thoughts, we speculate on their condition in 
the world unseen, we wish them well. And what is a wish but an 
unexpressed prayer? “ Every good and holy desire,” says Hooker, 
“though it lack the form, hath notwithstanding in itself the substance, 
and with Him the force of a prayer, who regardeth the very moanings 
and sighs of the heart of man.” And what is the greatest of our 
poet-laureate’s pooms—* In Memoriam,”—but an agonized acknow- 
ledgment of the same truth? See, too, how it breaks out of his 
heart instinctively in his noble ode on the death of the Duke of 


Wellington— 
“God accept him ; Christ receive him.” 


Such is the prayer in which he sums up the mute feelings of a 


nation in grief at the loss of its greatest captain. 
M. MacCotx. 





MUSIC AND MORALS. 


PART II. 


The Executive Musician. 


wet possible moral influence can an executive musician either 
receive or distribute through his art ? . 

First, let us inquire what he is, with regard to his functions. The 
Player, like the Composer, is passive. The one is possessed by the inspi- - 
rations of his own genius, the other by the inspirations of a genius not 
his own. The Player like the Composer, is active. The one exerts 
himself -to put his conceptions into a communicable form ; the other 
charges himself with the office of conveying them, through that form, 
to the world. The composing and executive faculties are quite dis-, 
tinct. A great composer is often an ineffective player, whilst many 
a leading player, with all the requisite knowledge and study, is 
incapable of composing good music. 

The same is true of the drama. The great actors are seldom ° 
great dramatists ; neither Garrick nor any of the Keans.or Kembles 
have been famous authors. The great dramatic authors in their turn 
` have usually been but mediocre before the footlights. Shakspeare 
himself, if we may trust tradition, was not more than respectable in 
his great parts. 

The originative faculty is usually considered more heaven-born, 
as it is certainly far more rare than the executive gift. Few women 
have hitherto possessed the first, numbers have attained the highest 
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rank in the second. We have had peerless actresses, but no female 
dramatists of mark. Music has an unlimited number of notable 
syrens and lady instrumentalists, but not one original female com- 
poser has yet made her appearance. The ladies of the period, even 
in England, no doubt write drawing-room ballads, and their friends 
sing them; but the typical English ballad—we do not speak of 
really fine old tunes, or the good work of Mr. Sullivan, and a few 
other true English musicians,—can hardly be called a musical com- 
position, even when warbled in bad English by a Patti. 

But however high we may place the composer (and if we regard 
him as the recreator and disciplinarian of the emotions we shall 
place him very high), the person who stands between the composer 
and the audience has a vast and direct power of which we are bound. 
to give some account. 

And here I notice the double function of music as an executive 
art; not only is it a means of revealing a certain order or succession 
of emotion in the composer’s mind, but it provides each player with 
a powerful medium of self-revelation. There are many different ways 
of playing the same piece of music; the conscientious player will 
no doubt begin by carefully studying the movement, noting any p’s 
_ or f’s, &e., which the composer may have vouchsafed to give as hints 
of his meaning; and having tried to master the emotional unity of 
the piece, he will then—bearing a few prominent p’s and /’s in his 
mind—trust to a certain infection of impulse to carry him through 
its execution. But as the music marches and develops beneath his 
fingers, what opportunities there are for the expression of his own 
individuality ; what little refinements of reading, what subtle points, 
what imperceptible artifices for riveting choice turns in the compo- 
sition upon the ear of the listener! The great composers seem to 
cast off all egotism when they lay down their pens. They are the 
generous and sympathetic friends of those who interpret them; they 
will give them all reasonable license. “The music,” each master 
Seems to say, “is yours and mine; if you would discover-and share 
my impulse through it, I would also discover and share ‘yours in it. 
I will bring the gem and you shall bring the light, and together we 
will set before the world the raptures and mysteries of sound, 
wrought through the golden art of music into immortal Tone Poems.” 

But although music is given tó the player as a sort of private pro- 
perty, the player must no doubt respect the general outline and 
balance of emotion discoverable upon a careful study of his sonata or 
solo; but he was intended to interpret, its details for himself, to 
express through the unalterable elations and depressions involved in 
the structure of the music the various and subtle degrees of intensity 
of which he may be at the time, or at any time, capable. He may 
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give infinite inflexions of his own, delicate treatments in different 
measures of velocity, often unperceived by the many, but none the 
less of infinite importance and meaning to the intelligent hearer. 

In different hands then, it may be said, the same piece will sound 
quite differently. Then music has no fixed significance of its own 
and is merely the plaything of caprice, and the vague and doubtful 

‘echo of emotion? Not so. Every piece of music worthy of the 
name has a fixed progression and completeness of emotion, but within 
its outlines it also possesses an elastic quality and a power of expres- 
sional variety which helps it to combine and cling about each new 
executant as though made for him alone. The player thus discovers 
in his music not only the emotional scheme and conception of the 
composer, but also congenial elements, which he appropriates after 
his own fashion, and which constitute that striking bond of 
momentary sympathy which exists so strangely between fine singers 
or soloists and their audiences. 

But may I here observe, that substantially there is far less diffe- 
rence than is generally supposed between the “readings” of eminent 
players. Between M: Charles Hallé’s and Madame Schumann’s read- . 
ings of the Moonlight Sonata, for instance (and we select these eminent 
artists as the opposite poles of the musical temperament), there is the 
same kind of difference as we might notice between Mrs. Glyn’s 
and Mrs. Kemble’s readings of a scene in Shakspeare, or between 

` Mr. Phelps’s and M. Fechter’s impersonations of Hamlet. Difference 
of minute inflexions and variety of inflexions—difference of degrees 
in the intensity or velocity of the emotion traversed; but substan- 
tially each would be found to preserve the same general appreciation 
of the way in which the different sections are intended to march. 
Here and there a dispute would arise; but, in fact, the good reader 
or actor does exactly what the performer ought to do. In the first 
place, he carefully studies the meaning of his author; and in the 
second, he allows his own individuality free play, in flowing period 
and subtle rendering within the elastic limits always characteristic 
of a highly emotional work of art. 

“The best executive musician, then, is he who has thoroughly 
mastered his composer’s thought, and who, in expressing that thought 
to others, allows his own individuality to pierce freely, as every man 
must do who has not only learned by rote, but really assimilated 
what he comes forward to reproduce. To the above definition of 
what an executant should be, every other description of what 
executants are can be easily referred. Executants are of six 
kinds :— i 

1. Those who study the composer and also express themselves. 

2. Those who express themselves, without regard to the composer. 
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3. Those who express the composer, without regard to themselves... 

4. Those who caricature both. 

5. Those who express other people’s views of the composition. 

6. The dullards, who express nothing. 

It would be very tempting indeed to dilate upon these six classes.. 
We can only afford to enumerate them, and pass on. 


Soloists. 


The life of a successful singer or an illustrious instrumentalist is 
full of peril—peril to virtue, peril to art, peril to -society ; and. this. 
not owing at all to the exigencies of the executive gift in itself, but 
entirely owing to the conditions imposed upon the artist from without. 
There need be nothing in the life-work of a great prima-donna to, 
demoralise any more than in the life-work of any ‘other gifted and 
industrious woman. There are great operas which are calculated to 
ennoble whilst they delight; there are songs which stir within us 
the finest impulses ; there are characters to be impersonated on the 
operatic stage which not only do not shock decency, but tend to 
promote the highest and most generous sentiment. ‘There are an 
infinite variety of others of an un-moral description, perfectly 
harmless, and calculated to produce the utmost enjoyment. Given 
a right selection of songs—given a course of operas dealing, if you 
` will, with a certain amount of crime and a fair instalment of horrors, 
but so treated as to be effective in result without being immoral in 
tendency (and the greatest works of Shakspeare and Beethoven 
satisfy both these conditions) ; given to the singer good remunera- 
tion, and, above all, sufficient repose; given some choice of congenial 
subjects ; given a sphere of wholesome activity, and, lastly, given 
a recognised and an honourable social position, and all special peril 
to personal virtue immediately ceases. It is nonsense to say that a 
certain physical exhaustion which must.accompany any. highly- 
sustained effort of mind or body is especially deleterious in the case 
of a musician. Exertion need not produce disease. People were 
intended to exert themselves. Does the Parliamentary orator speak 
for four hours without fatigue? Does the medical man see one 
hundred patients in the course of the morning without severe mental 
tension? Does a judge deliver his charges without a similar effort ? 
Does the author compose without highly-wrought and sustained atten- 
tion, practised advisedly, and without necessary injury to his brain, 
or stomach, or moral equilibrium? Let us settle it in our minds 
there is nothing demoralising in deliberately and for a definite art 
purpose, putting oneself or others through the experience of a highly- 
strung series of emotions. It is even a good and healthy function of 
art to raise our feelings at times to their highest pitch of intensity. 
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Tt is part of a right system of discipline, calculated to bring the 
emotions into high condition and healthy activity, and to keep them 
in a good state of repair. The body is intended and fitted to bear 
at times an extreme tension of its muscles. The professional athlete 
knows this, and when he is rubbed down and rolled ùp in his hot 
blanket after violent exercise, he is not alarmed at feeling himself 
going off into a profound sleep through sheer exhaustion; for he 
knows that such systematic exertion and exhaustion must be under- 
gone in order to raise his physique into its highest state of health 
and power. : 

Well, the laws which regulate ‘the life and health of the emotions 
are‘ exactly similar; and these laws prescribe steady exercise, rest, 
recreation, and sometimes extreme tension. In itself, we repeat, the 
habitual exercise and discipline of the emotions, as, for example, in 
music or acting, is not the ruin of, but the very essence of, moral health. 
It is the kind of conditions imposed upon our musical artists not by 
their art, but by the struggle for existence, and by the thoughtless, 
extravagant, indolent, and often immoral demands of a public that has 
little musical education, and that little bad, which hurries nine-tenths 
of all our gifted executants to a premature grave. The cantatrice 
should be allowed to unfold her aspirations in noble music; but she 
has the misfortune to have half an octave more than other singers, 
and so bad and flimsy songs must be chosen, or noble songs must be 
spoiled, for the sake of an upper C, E, or G. The public go mad, 
not about the superb trio in William Tell (for example), but for the 
one bar in which the tenor has to come out with a high chest-note. 
Can anything be more sadly indicative of the low musical feeling of 
the British public than the way in which Mademoiselle Carlotta Patti 
was run after for her head-notes, and Herr Wachtel for his chest- 
notes? These excessive calisthenic and gymnastic explosions are 
the degradation of taste and the ruin of many an incomparable 
voice. 

Again: has a musician no private taste, no feeling, no love for 
good music? Possibly he may have; but what is he todo? Com- 
posers give him £5 to sing their trash; publishers bribe even good 
composers to write the kind of stuff the public have been fooled into 
applauding. That is one, and not the only, chronic complaint from 
which music in England is suffering at present. 

There are hundreds of magnificent songs of Schubert, of Beethoven 
and Schumann; but these composers, who had but few bank-notes 
to spare during their lifetime, have unfortunately left no money to 
pay singers after their death. The public do not hear numbers of 
the best songs that exist. One or two perhaps emerge. “Adelaide” 
for ever! and what other song by Beethoven does a certain eminent 
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tenor habitually sing? And what songs does he generally sing, and 
why? There are a-good many first-rate English ballads. Thanks 
to the enterprise of a few bold and conscientious singers, we occa- 
sionally hear some of them. But are the English ballads most com- 
monly sung at concerts selected for their merit? Why are they 
sung? The truth had better be told: they are sung because they 
are paid for, and they are clapped and puffed by people who ought 
to know better; and who do know better, but who are paid-to pocket 
their conscience, and applaud what they know to be meaningless 
trash. How are singers to fulfil the first simple duty they owe to 
their art, and sing good music, when there is a conspiracy to make 
them stoop to the humiliation of their noble gifts, or starve ? 

Again: there is the peril of over-wrought powers. When the 
mind, through excessive artistic excitement, “ like a jarred pendulum, 
retains only its motion, not its power,” then absolute repose is wanted ; 
all may have been within the bounds of healthful though intense 
excitation. It is not that we complain of—not the excitement of 
singing and playing, but the want of rest which follows it. After 
(let us say) an opera of M. Wagner, where the screeching has been 
intense, and the crises almost constant for some hours, the prima- 
donna must have rest; no stormy rehearsal next morning, no 
fatiguing opera the next night. One or two great sustained efforts 
during the week are sufficient. But let any one glance at the pro- 
gramme which a favourite singer is expected to carry out day and 
night, at opera and concert, during the season. No flesh and blood 
can stand such an ordeal.’ Chronic exhaustion begins to set in; and 
exhaustion is not met by rest, but by stimulants—it must be so; 
and then more exhaustion is met by more stimulants, and what 
becomes of healthy emotional activity and emotional discipline ? 
Mind and body are unhinged. The artist’s health suffers, the artist’s 
voice suffers, and probably becomes extinct in a few years. Hence 
we cannot blame popular singers for asking enormous sums so long 
as they have a note left in their voices. It is the public that makes 
them abuse their priceless gifts for gold. It is the public who are 
content to demand the sacrifice of fresh, girlish constitutions; and 
the shattering of young, manly frames; and the general wreck of 
mind, and sometimes of morals, through over-fatigue, and over- 
excitement, and unhealthy conditions of activity. 

But, be it observed, the perils above alluded to, and others which 
this is hardly the fit place to discuss in detail, are not inseparable 
from the vocation of a public singer or solo instrumentalist. The 
vocation is simply honourable: it might and ought to be always 
noble in its use and exercise. How manf esteemed and high- 
minded musicians are there who resist the perils which I have 
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mentioned? Thank God there are many, and we trust every year 
there will be more and more as music in England becomes more and 
more appreciated. Let music be recognised here as in Germany, as 
a thing of reason and a thing of morals as well as a thing of beauty 
and emotion, and the public will cease to look upon musicians as 
mere purveyors of pleasure. We should not encourage singers to 
wear themselves out; should not clamour for incessant encores, 
which utterly ruin the balance of a sustained work of art, and 
we should remember that the gifted persons who delight us, are 
made of flesh and blood like ourselves, that they have human 
hearts, and passions, and trials, and are often exposed, when very 
young and at a great disadvantage, to temptations not easily 
resisted even under favourable circumstances. And those who 
love music should make allowance for those who devote themselves 


to music, and remember that they have families to keep, and have. 


fair claims to be honourably supported in the conscientious exercise 
of their profession, and not tempt them to make money by the degra- 
dation of art to the ruin of their own moral sense and the destruction 
of the public taste. I.honour the musical profession; but I declare 
that musical taste in England is degraded and kept low by jealousy 
and time-serving, and that musical criticism is so gagged, and pre- 
judiced, and corrupt that those whose business it is to see that right 
principles prevail, seem too often led by their interest rather than 
their duty. When it comes to judging a new composer, the truth 
is not told, or only half-told; when a new player is allowed to 
appear, his success depends not upon his merits, but upon his friends, 
and whilst it is, of course, impossible entirely to quell first-class 
merit, second-class merit is constantly ignored, ahd many sound 
English musicians are often compelled to stand aside and see their 
places taken by young quacks or foreigners inferior to themselves. 
No one wishes to deny the supreme merit of artists like M. J oachim 
or Madame Schumann, and none but the interested or the envious 
can grudge them their distinguished popularity ; but in England, 
when a foreigner and an English artist are of equal merit, the 
English artist ought to receive at least an equal share of support 
from the public and the press. But he never does. He never gets 
a fair chance, and why? because the employers of musical talent in 
this country pander to the appetite for everything that is foreign ; 
because they keep down the development of English talent in order 
to gain an easy reputation in accordance with established prejudices 
by constantly bringing over players and singers from abroad whose 
chief merits seem to consist in long hair and a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the English language. It is difficult for a 
musician, especially an English musician, in England to be true 
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to his own interests and to the interests of his art; it is difficult 


‘for him to be true to his conscience in the exercise of his profession ; 


but he may receive some small comfort from the reflection that this 
last difficulty at least is one which he shares with every man in 
every profession, and that, at'all events, it is not a difficulty inherent 
in his art, neither is it altogether insurmountable. 


Orchestral Players. 


I am not writing a dissertation upon “ Music in England,” and 
although I have allowed myself in this article to take a sidelong 
glance at that important question, I am not bound here to discuss 
English musicians in particular, whether composers or players. 
Much might be said about musical taste in the provinces, our system 
of pianoforte instruction, which is in fact that branch of the musical 
profession to which a large majority of our musicians owe their 
incomes; our organists, and our orchestral players, and choral 
singers. To follow out such a programme in detail would lead me 
beyond my present limits. I am dealing simply with the general 
moral tendencies of executive art, and as that divides itself naturally 
into solo playing and cabinet playing, such as the playing of quartett 
music, and orchestral playing, or the performance of full instru- 
mental scores, a few words upon the morals ‘of the orchestra may 
not be out of place. ' l 

As I have elsewhere treated of cabinet music, and as from the 
quasi-solo position of cabinet players.a good deal which has been 
said about solo-players applies to them, I shall not here dwell upon 
them, but pass at once to the orchestral player. : 

The orchestral player, if he knows his business, will deny himself 
the luxury of expressing too much of himself, yet is he not therefore 
a machine. Through the medium of the conductor, whose inspira- 
tion trickles to him by a kind of magnetism from that electric wand, 
he, too, realizes the music in its double capacity of expressing the 
composer’s thought and the conductor’s private reading or expression ` 
of that thought. But the conductor is now in the place of the 
soloist : his instrument is the orchestra, but that instrument is not a 
machine. . You may imagine, if you please, a number of instruments 


‘worked by machinery; they may play’a movement accurately with 


all its ps and /’s, but that will not be an orchestral rendering of 
the work. It will be like the grinding of a barrel-organ, and that 
is all—no life, no emotion, no mind. Catgut, wooden tubes, ham- 
mering of calf-skins, and fatal explosion of brazen serpents, all this 
you shall accomplish with cunning mechanism, more than this you _ 
shall not. Therefore the mind and the heart and the skill of a 


man shall be required in every member of an orchestra. To the 
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eye of an uninitiated spectator that uniform drawing up and down 
of bows all in the same direction and all at once—that simultaneous 
blare of horns, trumpets, and flute-notes sounded instantly at the 
call of the magic wand, may seem like human mechanism, but it is ° 
not, itis Sympathy. The individuality of each player may indeed be 
merged in a larger and more comprehensive unity of thought and 
feeling; but it is a unity with which he is in electric accord, and to 
which he brings spontaneously the faculties of personal appreciation 
and individual skill. Let no one say that orchestral work is beneath 
. the dignity ofa good musical artist. The very delays and vexations 
of rehearsal often unfold new turns and critical points in a great 
work which might otherwise pass unnoticed. The position and use 
of the other instruments is better realized by one who is playing in 
the orchestra than by any one else. The fact of the drums being 
close behind you will sometimes rivet your attention, unpleasantly 
perhaps, upon the way in which but two notes are made to produce 
the illusive but beautiful effect of several repeating the leading 
subject, as in the opening movement of Mendélssohn’s Lobgesang. 
The tenor close beside you forces a phrase upon your ear, the ghost 
of which, or a fragment of which, may be just suggested again by 
a distant flute a line or two further on. You cannot miss the 
author’s intention. Of course it is not impossible, but it is not easy 
for any one who has not played a violin or some other prominent 
instrument in such works as Beethoven’s C minor, or Pastoral Sym- 
phony, and played it often, to realize the reasons why certain 
passages are given to the tenors rather than to the violoncellos, why 
some notes are reinforced by the double-bass whilst some are left to 
the violoncellos; why the rhythmic beat of the drum is broken here 
or completed there. A great deal no doubt can be done by reading 
a full score without an orchestra. Some kind, and a very: good 
kind of appreciation may be formed of an orchestral work from a 
pianoforte score, especially if it be arranged for four hands. For 
perfect enjoyment again let a person study his score at home, and 
then taking his scat in a favourable position, not too near the 
orchestra, with his score marked for reference at certain points 
rather than steady perusal, let him concentrate his mind upon the 
emotional development of the work with a full and foregone appre- 
ciation of its intellectual form. But still if you really want to dis- 
cover the technical mysteries of the orchestration you must get inside 
and look more closely at the astonishing works; nay, you must 
become one of the works, you must take an instrument and plod 
away in the orchestra yourself. "When you have tried that, you will 
begin to understand why so few people succeed in writing well for 
an orchestra. How easy it is to mistake a tenor for a ’cello effect, 
or to give a phrase to the clarinet when the texture or consistency 
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of the harmony would: be best consulted by the thinner, sweeter, 
but equally incisive oboe. There is therefore in the orchestra inces- 
sant work for the player’s mind; and as he is also greatly privileged 

-in constantly assisting’ in the production of the great masterpieces, . 
what opportunities for the culture and discipline of the emotional 
regions of the soul are his! When he opens his part of the 
“Italian ” or “Scotch Symphony,” or plunges into the “ Fidelio,” 

- what a magnificent panorama of emotion opens out before him! 
But it is no unreal spectacle. Like Ulysses, who was a part of all 
he-saw; he is a part of all he hears; shall not something of the spirit 
and power of the great composers with whose works he is constantly 
identifying himself, pass into him as the reward of his enthusiasm, 
his docility, and his self-immolation ? 

It may be said that we are taking a visionary and somewhat ideal 
view of orchestral playing. No doubt we are dealing with the 
essence of the thing itself—not as it is, but as it should be. Prac- ; 
tically as it is, the vocation of the orchestral player has many draw- - 
backs. The weary and incessant repetition of what he knows for the 
sake of other players who do not know their parts, the constant 
thwarting of the gifted players by the stolid ones, and the wearying 

` tension of long and harrowing rehearsals under conductors who do 

` not know their own minds, or who cannot impart what they do know 
oto the players, or who are so irritable, cantankerous, and, at the same 
time, so vexatiously exacting, as to destroy every particle of pleasure or 
sympathy with their work in the breasts of the executants at the very 
moment when these qualities are most indispensable to the execution 
of the music. All this belongs to the region of hard facts. Then 
there is the cheerless musical wear and tear of regular orchestral life. ° 
The pantomime music, not in moderation and once in a way, but 
every night all through a protracted season; for we are afraid to say 
how long the pantomime goes on after the departure of that invete- 
rate bore, old Father Christmas. Then really excellent players are 
occasionally subjected to the demoniac influences of that rhythmic 
purgatory known as the quadrille band; or the humbler violinists 
are to be met with, accompanied by a harpist and cornet-a-piston, 
making what is commonly understood to be music for the dancers in 
“ marble halls,” or anywhere else, it matters little enough to them. 
Shall we blame them if they look upon such work as mere mechanical 
grind—as the omnibus-horse looks upon his journey to the city and 
home again—a performance inevitable, indeed, but highly objection- 
able, and not to be borne save for the sake of the feed at the end ? 
Then the low salaries of many orchestral players, the small prospect 
of a slow rise, and the still smaller chance of ever becoming a leader 
in any orchestra worth leading. Then there is the weariness and 
disgust of your efficient hands at seeing themselves kept out of their 
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right places by old, incompetent players. On the continent wise 
provisions are made; and retiring pensions provided by Government, 
or there are special societies for superannuated musicians. Every man 
in the orchestra knows that he will have to retire when his hand 
begins to lose its cunning; in his old age he is honourably supported, 
as he deserves to be, and his place is filled up by an efficient sub- 
stitute. Art does not suffer, the public does not suffer, the interests 
of music are not jobbed, and no one is the worse. But in England 
the Government treats music with a supercilious smile, and with the 
most undisguised stinginess; as who should ‘say, “A fig for your 
Bands and Bear-gardens!’’ And the Prime Minister would as soon 
think of granting pensions to superannuated musicians as of giving 
an annual banquet in Westminster Hall to the industrious fraternity 
of the Metropolitan Organ-grinders.. 

It is quite impossible to say at what age a man gets past his work, 
but the conductor of every orchestra knows very well who it is that 
mars the whole, and whether it be from age or incompetence; and it 
is quite notorious that whatever inferiority there is in our leading 
orchestras in comparison with leading continental orchestras, is chiefly 
owing to the fact that a conductor in England cannot very easily 
get rid of men who have grown infirm in their places, and who would . 
have retired long ago from any foreign orchestra as a matter of course. 

It would be foolish to underrate the value of veteran experience 
and steadiness, but it must be remiembered that the muscles will 
stiffen, and the ear and eye will grow dull, and that many a man 
-whose brain is still active, and whose faculties are otherwise unim- 
paired, may become through mere want of flexibility and feebleness 
of nerve, unfit for efficient work in the orchestra. We repeat- 
emphatically, it is impossible, with so many still splendid old players 
before the public, to say when age means infirmity; and when we 
think of the prodigies of military valour, forensic ability, literary 
and artistic power, which we have witnessed within the last few 
years; when we recollect that Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, 
and Lord Palmerston, have but lately passed away; that Thomas 
Carlyle is still with us; that M. Victor Hugo but lately published 
one of the most stirring and eloquent apostrophes to Liberty ; that 
Sir E. Landseer continues to paint his best pictures ; ; that M. Auber 
still composes operas; that General Garibaldi is ready once more to 
draw the sword; that even the Pope feels equal to an Cicumenical 
Council; and that the aged monarch of Prussia, in company with 
the still more aged, Von Moltke, is at this moment leading his troops 
to victory against what was commonly supposed to be the greatest 
military nation in the world—when we remember a few of such facts, 
it is not too much to say that the nineteenth century is emphatically 
the triumphant Era of Old Age. 
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Culture, Morality, and Longevity. 

That musicians are commonly devoid of culture is an assertion 

only half true. The culture of ideas they may or may not possess— 

. the culture of emotion the true musician has in a degree incomparably 
greater than the numbers of self-satisfied flanew's, who talk the 
common slang about culture, can believe or understand, 

On the other hand, there are classes of musicians, as there are 
classes of lawyers, and classes of painters. There are pettifoggers, for 
whom no job is too dishonourable, and there are law lords and incor- 
ruptible judges of the realm; there are sign-board manufacturers, 
and servile tricksters, and copyists, who may call themselves painters, 
and there are Holman Hunts and’ Tademas ; and so there are 
‚drunken fiddlers and Joachims, low ballad.writers and Mendelssohns. 

Still, it must be admitted that an ordinary musician is likely to 
be less cultured in the common acceptation of the term than a good 
painter, and probably, as a rule, the executive musicians, as a class of 
thoughtful and well-read men, rank below the Artist-world; and 
for this reason :—They have not so much time for reading and 
thinking. f l 

A pianoforte teacher gives lessons all day long; an orchestral 
player must practise incessantly, so must the solo player. It may be 
replied, so must the artist paint incessantly. . True; but practising 
on an instrument to keep the fingers well “in,” or to master difficult 
passages, is almost entirely mechanical, and painting is not. The 
practice of musical mechanism is not intellectual—it does not nourish 
the brain or feed the heart, it does not even leave the mind at liberty 
to think—it chokes everything but its own development, and that is 
merely physical development. But as the painter works on, every 
stroke of the brush is not only a mechanical action (and that not a 
severe or exhausting one) but a thought or an emotion; and there is 
no reason why the emotions he experiences should not clothe them- 
selves with definite trains of definite ideas—they are nearly certain 
to do so—he will think when he paints alone; he can also converse 
whilst painting; all his manual labour is inseparably connected with 
intellectual, imaginative, or emotional processes. The musician’s strict . 
exercise, which, after all, takes up a great deal of his time, admits of 
very little intellect, imagination, or emotion. It requires industry, per- 
ception, and nerve; in short, because itis more mechanical it is there- 
fore less refining and elevating. And this is the worst that can be 

. said concerning the moral effects of his essential training upon the 
Ezecutive Musician. 

Of course good people who think music and the drama necessarily 
wicked, must be respected, but cannot be reagoned with. However, 
it is hardly fair not to recognise in society an under-current of belief 
that executive musicians are less distinguished for morality than their 
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neighbours. The belief may not be quite unfounded, but it is, never- 
theless, most unfair. Inspect closely any class of persons, and attention 
to morals will not appear to be one of its strong points. But some 
classes fail more publicly than others. The executive musician is 
always before the world, and as a consequence-his private life is 
more frequently and rudely handled than other people’s. Yet it 
cannot be denied that he has fewer outward inducements to be moral, 
and more temptations to be the reverse than falls to the lot of men 
in other professions. One of his disadvantages consists in the com- 
parative indifference of the public to his morals. There have been 
cases in England within the last few years of great solo players 
excluded from public engagements owing to a momentary sentiment 
of indignant virtue on the part of the public, and received back to 2 
favour only a. few months after some more than usually glaring 
violation of morals. Others have left this moral country hurriedly, 
and under a cloud, and been rapturously welcomed back in London 
in the following season. So long as the virtuoso plays well the public 
seem willing to condone his offences more easily than those of any 
other professional man, and for this obvious reason—the public feels 
no direct interest in his morality. An intemperate doctor may 
poison you, a dishonest lawyer may cheat you; buta musician may 
be both intemperate and dishonest, and yet may play superbly, which 
means that apart from morality he may have a fine perception of- the 
functions of musical sound, and a delicate executive gift in expressing 
the subtle atmospheres of the soul. That intemperance will end by 
impairing his powers, that even whilst occasionally stimulating them 
to high achievements it will destroy the fine balance and natural 
_ healthy force of the emotions themselves, this can hardly be doubted; 
and, indeed, within the last few years we have seen lamentable cases 
in point. That dishonesty will make the musician sadly indifferent 
to the interests of art when opposed to his own, that he will be 
unscrupulous in the use of his gifts, and unconscientious in music as 
in other things, this we might fairly expect, and it is, unhappily, a 
matter of daily notoriety ; but the public who hears what he is, and 
what he can do, does not much trouble itself with what he might be; 
and it is just this public apathy which destroys one very common 
incentive to external morality by removing the pressure put upon a 
man from without to lead a respectable life. 

What is here said of the male portion of the musical community 
is equally true of the female portion. As a rule, women have been 
far more valued by society for their personal virtue than for their 
gifts; and as an eminent writer has observed, society condones in 
men certain offences which it deems almost unpardonable in women, 
because it values men, and needs them for their intellectual, 

; imaginative, or administrative powers quite independently of their 
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morals; but when women come before the world as possessed of gifts 
which cause them to be valued apart from their virtue, like the 
sterner sex, society shows a disposition to extend to them the same 
weak indulgence it gives so freely and so selfishly to mankind. 

Again, the unhealthy conditions of work alluded to some para- 
. graphs back, oppose special and often very great obstacles to virtue. 
But to say that executive musical art has a tendency to demoralize, 
or that, taking everything into consideration, executive musicians 
as a class are worse than other people, is either the assertion of one 
who knows nothing at all about them or their art, or who knowing 
them, is guilty of pronouncing a cruel and unjust libel upon both. 
Together with a sprinkling of very distinguished vocalists and 
instrumentalists from other countries, a large number of very low- 
class foreigners, with foreign habits and very foreign morals, have 
unhappily taken up their abode in England. They announce them- 
selves as professors of music, and it is to be feared that people of 
limited information and intelligence are in the habit of sometimes 
visiting the irregularities of these unwelcome strangers upon tlie 
whole of the musical profession. In defence of music in general, and 
to the honour of English musicians in particular, be it said that 
whoever will think of-the most prominent English singers and 
players now before the public will have to recall the names of a 
number of distinguished men and women who have led laborious and 
honourable lives, and who are justly entitled to the esteem and affec- 
‘tion of an ever-widening circle of friends. 

But if we turn for a moment from the world of Executants to the 
world of Composers, one fact must strike us—that not only were the 
great composers as a rule not addicted to the excesses which some 
would have us believe almost inseparable from a musical temperament, 
but they appear to have been singularly free from them, and free | 
from them almost in proportion to their musical greatness. Without 
asserting that every portion of a man’s work is always a true index 
of his character, it is, nevertheless, noteworthy that so many great 
composers have been men whose emotions were so severely disciplined, 
and whose lives were so well regulated that they stand out as ex- 
amples not only of steady and indefatigable workers, but also of 
high-minded moral and even religious men. 

Nor is it true that the constant emotional excitement of a com- 
poser’s life is calculated to impair his health and bring him to an 
early grave. His profession, rightly exercised, does not lead to the 
unbalanced excitement of sensuous emotions, which is certainly 
highly prejudicial to both moral and physical health—but to the 
orderly education and discipline of emotion, which is a very different 
thing. 

This consideration may help to explain not only the settled 
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principle and moral impulse, but also the longevity of so many great 
composers. 

The early Italian masters beue great chiefly through their 
sacred music, and whilst it must not be supposed that the fact of 
composing for the church makes a man holy, we cannot deny to these 
men as a classa great deal of exalted and often mystical religious 
fervour.” Unhappily, this quality does not seem to be inconsistent 


with an occasional laxity of morals, which cannot be too much - 


‘ deplored ; but in judging the men we must think of the age in which 
they lived, the temptations to which they were exposed, and the 
loose state of morals which in Italy, Germany, and France seems at 
certain epochs to haye been all but universal. We shall then see 
that the composers were no worse than their neighbours, and we shall 
be surprised to find how often they actually rose superior to the 
moral level of their age and country. 

ALESSANDRO ScARLATTY, who was born in Sicily in 1649, was one 
of the most industrious composers that ever lived. He discharged for 
many years the functions of Royal Chapel Master at, Naples; but his 
chief claim to the esteem and affections of the Neapolitans consisted 
in his gratuitous and indefatigable labours as music-master in a large 
charity school known under the name of “Jesus Christ’s Poor of 
Loretto.” He was universally respected. ` se 

MarceLrLo, born at Venice, 1686, underwent what some persons: 
would call a regular conversion. As he was’ hearing mass in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, the pavement gave way, and let him 
through into. the vault beneath. This sudden meeting with the 
Dead seems to have made a lasting impression-upon him, and he is 
said to have abandoned from that time forth his somewhat free habits 
for a more strict style of living. His greatest works are the “Psalmi” 
and “ Laudi Spirituali ;” and his monument at the church of S. Joseph 
at Brescia, subscribed to by all the poets and musicians of the age, 
bears the inscription, “ Benedicto Marcello, patricio Veneto, piissimo 
philologo.” 

The gentle Latanpz, born in 1657, was much respected by the 
dissolute courtiers of Louis XIV. He was naturally of a religious 
temperament, nor does he seem to have been spoiled by the corruption 
of the Parisian court. He was twice married, and had two beautiful 
daughters, both of whom died; and one of the few pious sentiments 
recorded of the Grand Monarque, who had just lost his own son, the 
Dauphin, was addressed. to the bereaved composer: “ You have lost 
two daughters full of merit; Z have lost Monseigneur.” Then, 
pointing to the sky, the king added: “Lalande, we must learn 
submission to the will*of God.” 

GLUCK, born in 1714, was the most severe and conscientious of men 
in his own vocation. He first conceived'the germs of those ideas which, 
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under Mozart, were destined to blossom into the classical school of 
German opera. Notwithstanding his immense popularity, he made 
few friends, but those few respected him. Incessant labour at length 
shattered his naturally robust constitution, and in his declining years 
he was unfortunately somewhat addicted to drinking; yet, no one 
remembering what Paris was in the time of the Gliickists and Picci- 
nists, Marmontel, D’Alembert, and Marie Antoinette, can deny that 
Gliick, in his best days, gave a good example to the dissolute capital 
of moderation and self-respect. 

Of dear old Sesasrran Bacs, born at Eisenach, 1686, let us merely 
say that he was a good husband, father, and friend; in the words of” 
his friend Kittell, “he was an excellent man.” 

Hawnvezt, born in 1685, need not found his claim to.religion on the 
number and sublimity of his sacred compositions alone. He lived 
so long amongst us that we know he was a good man. He was 
brought up as a Lutheran Protestant, and in an age of bitter secta~ ` 
rianism has often been charged with lukewarmness for refusing to 
define accurately his religious opinions, and still more for refusing to 
excommunicate Roman Catholics, Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics; 
but his honour was unblemished, his personal purity (a matter in ` 
the eyes of .the religious world apparently of less consequence than 
theological opinions} was always absolutely unquestioned, and his 
genuine piety is thus attested by his affectionate biographer Hawkins : 
“« He was used to attend divine service in his own parish church of 
St. George, Hanover Square, where, during the prayers, the eyes that 
at this instant are employed in tracing the faint portrait of his 
excellences, have seen him on his knees, expressing by his looks and 
gesticulations the utmost fervour of devotion.” Burney says: ‘ For 
several days before his death he expressed the wish that he might 
breathe his last upon Good Friday, in hopes, he said, of meeting his 
good God, his sweet Lord and Saviour, on the day of His resurrection.” 
“ It so happened,” adds Scheelcher, his exhaustive biographer, “ that 
that consolation was not denied him.” 

Haypn, born in 1782, was naturally of a most happy and equable 
disposition. For many yeais he bore with great patience and fortitude 
the society of a most uncongenial wife ; and although in the decline 
of life, after a friendly separation’ had been effected, and a liberal 
allowance settled-upon the partner of his sorrows, bis relations with 
a certain Mademoiselle Boselli are said to have been more than 
Platonic, this accusation has never been proved; and certainly no 
words would be less fit to describe his habits of life at any time than 
“ excess ” or “intemperance.” Whatever may have been his weak- 
nesses, it is certain that Papa Haydn to the end retained a lively 
sense of religion, and it is interesting and characteristic of this 
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great and simple man to know that he never began writing without 
inscribing his compositions with the words “In nomine Domini,” 
and that whenever he found it dificult to compose, he would resort 
to his rosary in prayer—a practice which he declared was always 
accompanied with the happiest results. He was a man without 
ambition, and without jealousy, simply devoted to his art, quite 
uncovetous ; and, until comparatively, late’in life, equally unconscious 
of his own immense merit and widespread. fame. 

CHERUBINI, born at Florence in 1760, for many years commanded 
the respect and admiration of the French public by his steady and 
conscientious labours at the Conservatoire at Paris. 

Srour, born at Brunswick, 1784, and MEYERBEER, born at Berlin, 
1794, were both distinguished for their abstemious and laborious 
lives. The name of neither is associated with excesses of any kind 
—both were personally respected and beloved by all. 

Mozart, born in 1756, at Salzbourg, was a man of the most singu- 
larly well-balanced character. His natural dispositions seemed all 
good, and his affectional instincts all healthy, and his religious life 
earnest and practical. The following passage out of one of his 
letters to his father, in 1782, will give a better idea of the man’s 
excellent simplicity and religious feeling than pages of eulogy :— 


«Previous to our marriage we had for some time past attended mass 
together, as well as confessed and taken the Holy Communion, and I found 
that I never prayed so fervently nor confessed so piously as by hor side, and 
she felt the same. In short, we are made for each other; and God, who 
orders all things, will not forsake us.” 


BEETHOVEN, born at Bonn 1770, was equally great in his intellect 
-and his affections. How deep and tender was that noble heart, those 
know who have read his letters to his abandoned nephew whom he 
-commits so earnestly to “ God’s holy keeping.” There is no stain 
upon his life. His integrity was spotless; his purity unblemished ; 
‘his generosity boundless; his affections deep and lasting; his piety 
simple and sincere. “To-day happens to be Sunday,” he writes to 
-a friend in the most unaffected way, “ so I will quote you something 
-out of the Bible—‘See that ye love one another.’” Beethoven was 
‘not only severely moral and deeply religious, but he has this further 
-claim to the admiration and respect of. the musical world, that his 
‘ideal of art was the highest, and that he was true to his ideal— 
utterly and disinterestedly true to the end. 

Of Mrnvetssounn, born at Hamburg in 1809, it is difficult even yet 

- to speak without emotion. Many are still alive who knew him and 
loved him. That keen piercing intellect, flashing with the summer 
lightning of sensibility and wit, that full, generous heart, that great 

‘and childlike simplicity of manners, that sweet humanity, and absolute 
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devotion to all that was true and noble, coupled with an instinctive 
shrinking from all that was mean; that fierce scorn of a lie, 
that strong hatred of hypocrisy, that gentle, unassuming goodness— 
all this, and more than this, they knew who knew Mendelssohn. 
Those volumes of priceless letters, and that life of him which some 
day must be written, will make him beloved and honoured for ever 
by the generations yet unborn. Like Beethoven, he had the highest 
conception of the dignity of art and the moral responsibility of the 
artist. In this age of mercenary musical manufacture and art 
degradation, Mendelssohn towers above his contemporaries like a 
moral lighthouse in the midst of a dark and troubled sea. . His 
light always shone strong and pure. The winds of Heaven were 
about his head, and the “Srimz Smart Voice” was in his heart. 
In a lying generation he was true, and in an adulterous generation 
he was pure—and not popularity nor gain could tempt him to 
sully the pages of his spotless inspiration with one meretricious 
effect or one impure association.. Of Robert le Diable he writes: 
“In this opera a young girl divests herself of her garments and 
sings a song to the effect that next day at this time she will -be 
married. All this produces effect, but I have no music for such 
things. I consider it ignoble. So if the present epoch exacts this 
style and considers it indispensable, then I will write oratorios.” 
These are the words of the greatest master of musical form since 
Mozart, and also of the most popular composer who ever lived. We 
commend them to the attention of the artistic and musical circles 
in England. , i 

Lastly, the notion that the pursuit of music, owing to its exciting 
character, is prejudicial to health and longevity, gathers small weight 
from facts. Great composers as a rule have been remarkably healthy 
and long-lived. Scarlatti was 76 when he died; Lalande, 76; 
Palestrina, 70; Handel, 74; Bach, 65; Marcello, 53; Glück, 73; 
Piccini, 72; Haydn, 77; Paisello, 76 ; Cherubini, 82; Beethoven, 57; 
Spohr, 75; Meyerbeer, 70; Rossini, 78; and Monsieur Auber still 
composes, and is in the enjoyment of excellent health, at the advanced 
age of 88. On the other hand, Purcell died at the early age of 87; 
Pergolesi at 27; Mozart at 35; Bellini at 88; Schubert at 31; 
Mendelssohn at 38; Chopin at 39. R 

We fear that, from causes already referred to, the health and 
longevity of executive musicians as a class might bear a some- 
what less satisfactory scrutiny ; but we must again repeat that such 
a result would be owing not to tendencies inherent in the executive 
art itself, so much as to the unfair and sometimes pitiless conditions 
which have been too often imposed by sociéty upon the Executive 
Musician. “E. R. Hawes. 
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Sone months ago it was reported,-truly or falsely, that M. Thiers 

had written to the Pope, to inform him that he had advocated 
his cause in the various -courts which he had visited, and that he 
found them ready to “ grant him a position worthy of the vicegerent 
of Christ.” There is something startling in the announcement, and 
it has too its amusing side—the kings of the earth setting themselves, 
and the rulers taking counsel together, to see that the vicegerent 
of Christ had suitable status in the world. At least, it would be 
amusing, but for the blood and treasure which such schemes have 
cost mankind. One has a suspicion that the courts of Europe might 
be puzzled to settle what position in the world a vicegerent of Christ 
should occupy; that a person so august should himself be able to 
make his place and power conspicuous to all men; and that, to take 
the lowest view, the courts might easily mar more than they could 
mend if they were to attempt to meddle in the matter. It is the latent 
conviction that something of this kind, of the same essence, though 
of milder quality, is behind all the attempts of nations acting politi- - 
cally, by such instruments as rulers can‘ employ, to establish and to 
maintain the influence of Christ’s Gospel, which makes us Noncon- 
formists so coldly indifferent to the efforts which generous and large- 
minded Churchmen put forth in these days to include our ministries 
within the bosom of the’ Established Church. 
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The two things seem very widely different. The Vicar of Christ 
has pretensions which are without parallel in our Protestant Esta- 
blishment. But the more closely we consider it, the more, I imagine, 
shall we find that the two enterprises have but one root, and that is 
the effort, no doubt most honest and earnest in the main, to lend to 
Christian truth by certain modes of political action an authority 
and influence which, were it left to its own forces, it is supposed that 
it would fail to command.’ The Roman position is but the full 
development of the idea of the relation of the Church to political 
society, which was a ruling principle at the time of the organization 
of our own Establishment. And this bald telegraphic statement, 
strange as it appears in its nakedness, might, we think, be profitably 
considered by English Churchmen, as revealing in an extreme form 
what lies behind the Establishment principle—a desire to secure for 
Christ, and for the life and the light of His Gospel, a position which 
their native forces would never win. l 

But it is quite easy for us Nonconformists to take a narrow and 
shallow view of the grounds on which such an action of the political 
powers is to be jadged, We are prone as religionists to fall into a 
tone, when speaking of the State, of those whom we call “ the kings 
and rulers of this world,” which reproduces in modern society the 
tone in which of old the Jew spoke of the Gentile, or the Pharisee of 
the mere common Jew. It is a great source of our weakness, and it 
paralyzes to a large extent the hand of power with which otherwise 
we might touch the world. We talk and act as if we were the 
spiritual caste ; as if all handling of religious questions by what we 
call the world outside were an intrusion on our domain; nay, on a 
yet higher domain, the custody of which is in our charge. And this 
caste-consciousness dries up all power of ministry at the very 
springs. 

It is a fundamental dogma with us that the political ruler usurps 
Christ’s authority, when he attempts to legislate for the support of 
religious truth. We have a latent conviction that all political action 
belongs to a lower and more earthly sphere than that which the 
Church inhabits; and that the two have to work out their separate 
vocations in separate though by no means discordant ways. We are 
bound by our principles to denounce all State support of Christianity, 
from the days of its establishment by law until now, as unauthorized 
and detrimental ; the care of the religious life of the people belonging 
exclusively to the disciples or saints—those who profess to believe 
the Gospel and to make it the guiding light of their career. To this 
principle I very earnestly demur., I have no right in this, matter 
to speak for Nonconformists. I mix but little with the religious 
action of any ecclesiastical body, dreading rather the tendency to a 
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large, shall I say gross, corporeity which spiritual communities 
manifest in these days; so that in the views which I express I must 
be held to speak only for myself. But it seems to me that we very 
much underrate the intelligence and earnestness with which, in 
the present day, the representative assembly of a Christian nation 
would address itself to religious discussions; while we quite under- 
value the profound anxiety to handle religious questions wisely, 
which political persons and bodies have manifested through all the 
ages of the Christian-culture of the world. ‘There is a great sense in 
which, the constituted authorities of a Christian State have the’ 
amplest right to attempt to promote by legislation the religious 
welfare of the community ; in which, indeed, they are vicegerents of 
Christ by a title of which the Pope’s is but a parody. Students 
of history find it hard to question the duty of rulers during the 
great Middle Age, and during the formative period of our own 
Establishment, to take some charge of the religious estate of these 
realms. 

There is no more fruitful source of error in judgment on politics, 
secular or ecclesiastical, than that which arises from misfitting the 
principles and methéds which are adapted to one age to the needs of 
another. Communities advanced in culture and intelligence demand 
quite different treatment from those which are yet in the. earlier and 
more helpless stages of their growth. We reverse the apostolic 
method in one way. We feed the infant with the strong meat which 
suits the man. Our opponents reverse it in another: they feed the 
man with the pap which suits the babes. It is the same in politics. 
We have reached the Free Trade Millennium, and we misjudge the 
generations in which Protection was the nurse of industries yet “in 
the gristle.” Something may be said fiom this point of view even 
for monopolies. The monopolies which were granted in the infancy 
of commerce and colonization to companies of “merchant adventurers,” 
were the condition of the opening of important tracks of trade. We 
are perhaps for the same reason prone to judge somewhat hardly the 
protectionist proclivities of young peoples, conscious of a vigorous 
political life. It is hard to judge with justice methods of action 
suited to conditions above which our progress has raised us. It 
scems equally hard to persuade communities grown to manhood to 
wean themselves from the milk which nourished their infant 
years. 

I cannot deny the full competency of a Christian nation to deal . 
by its legislation with its religious affairs. Nor can I see how, in 
the sixteenth century, the Government of England could help making 
some provision for the religious culture of the community. But it 
seems equally clear that in these days it is bound to withdraw what- 
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must be a clumsy hand from the regulation of matters which the 
community, through other and more spiritual organs, can now manage 
in a far more excellent way. . 

Those who hold that the English Government at the Reformation 
intruded sinfully into a sacred sphere, and laid profane hands on a 
holy ark, little appreciate how the upposite course would have denied 
every principle which men believed in and lived by during the 
medizval period which the Reformation rounded; while they fail to 
realize the frightful state of ignorance and moral destitution in which 
it would have left-the country: Had the Government, after the sup- 
pression of the religious houses, stood aloof from the:subject, and left 
the people to struggle on as they could, the Puritans would have 
been the first to cry shame upon it; as we should cry shame 
upon our Government if, isolating its soldiers and sailors from the 
influences of civil and domestic life, it made no sort of provision for 
their spiritual needs. The Government, in the nature of things, 
could not help making provision for the spiritual oversight of the 
people. How much more nobly they might have managed the 
matter we can see sadly enough. We have the strongest right to 
condemn them on the ground of the rough, coarse, and brutal methods 
which they employed, the fruit of which is to be seen in the pomp, 
the wealth, the intolerance, the arrogance, which in successive ages 
have characterized the Anglican Church. But the State handled the - 
matter by the rough hand of law, simply because in those days it was 
the only -practicable instrument; the only extrication from the enor- 
mous evils which would else have wasted the land. 

It is deeply to be lamented that the State Church in those days - 
was so miserably destitute of the spirit of comprehension which dis- 
tinguishes her now. Had the Church of England been wise enough 
and good enough to take in the elements which were working in 
Puritanism, and working themselves out ‘into Independency, she 
might have had a far nobler and more beautiful history. But we 
must remember in justice how profoundly in those days the religious 
and the political questions were connected; and that if, on the one 
hand, the ruler claimed: the right to keep a strong hand on the 
religionist, the religionist, on the other, aimed at the conduct of 
political affairs, and at length, under Cromwell, seized it—creating 
the purest and the proudest era in our national history. This con- ' 
sideration explains much of the persecuting action of Elizabeth; and 
further back itis the key to the treatment which the Lolards met with 
under a ruler so wisé and clement as Henry V. -But the thing was 
not tobe. There seems to be a fatal fault, not mainly due to wilful 
wrong in rulers, in all State management of*religious affairs. The 
highest element in the matter seems always to be let slip. Again 
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and again at critical moments the thing has been miserably mis- 
managed, as Churchmen now see with sorrow and shame. 

One hears múch, and with no small amazement, of the toleration 
of the Church of England. Thrice she has deliberately purged 
herself of her purest and strongest life. In the sixteenth century 
she began that harrying out of the Puritans which King James 
completed early in the seventeenth. Later in the seventeenth she 
cast out the Nonconformists, and in the eighteenth she shut her doors 
against the Methodists; leaving herself—what the Church history 
of the eighteenth century records. Is it the native ingrained vice 
of Establishments to find no room for burning zeal and glowing life ? 
In our own days the Kirk of Scotland has repeated the process, with 
kindred results. The revival of the Church of England is due purely 
to the measure in which she has‘been able to reassimilate the ele- 
ments which she then expelled. The State enterprise seems, in the 
light of experience, to be a hopeless one. Still, Nonconformist as I 
am, I cannot see how the State could refuse to attempt the religious 
` organization of the nation on the Reformed basis in the sixteenth 

century, though one can see easily how very much more nobly the 
work might have been done. 

The State seems, then, as by some natural infirmity, to let all the 
higher elements of the religious question slip. But Heaven does not 
‘let them slip, and makes provision for their maintenance in a far 
older and more effectual way. 

From the first days of the Reformation men were raised up to bear- 
witness for the higher and purer functions of the Church, which the 
politicians failed to grasp. The Puritans had an eye for that in 
Christianity which no political constitution of the Church, can include 
within its scheme; and they devoted themselves to its vindication 
with a loyalty which made light of bonds and death. Their strong 
point at first was not the denial of the right of the State to interfere 
in such matters, but the miserably unchristian settlement which had 
actuaily been made. But as the pressure went on, Puritanism crys- 
tallized, and took form in Independency, in which the old Church 
type reappeared. The Independents laid down clearly the principle 
that the government of Churches belongs to the spiritual persons who 

` compose them; and all they asked of the civil magistrate, all that 
they regarded as his duty, was, to protect them in the free develop- 
ment of their religious convictions and the free activity of their 
religious life. They were, in truth, the idealists of the seventeenth 
century. They were lonely witnesses in the wilderness; but they’ 
found means of making the world listen to their words. It was 
right, no doubt, that after his fashion the civil magistrate should do 

` his best for the religious culture of the people. It was right by a 
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_ higher law that those who cared supremely for that which was 
Christian in Christianity should bear their witness against the faculty 
of the magistrate, which they believed could do nothing in such a 
sphere but blunder and mar their work. These various rights, or 
rather various levels of right, must be recognised by all who desire to 
read with anything like a philosophical eye the records of history. 

In the days in which the State Church was born the work was 
greatly assisted by the ideas of sacramental grace which were in the 
ascendant. A Government may arrange a due administration of the 
sacraments, and a certain pastoral oversight of the people, with toler- 
able ease; though to secure even these in the sixteenth century was- 
difficult work. But when the preaching of the Gospel by men pro- 
foundly penetrated by its spirit is the thing which is demanded, the 
State provision inevitably and miserably fails. Just as men’s ideas 
advance as to what is demanded of a ministry and what is the true 
Christian power, the State, if it is wise, will feel that its function 
wanes, and that the matter must passinto more earnest and instructed 
hands. It is by no means a question as to the right of the State to 
take cognizance of the religious condition of the people; it is really 
a question of its power to do anything but the clumsiest spiritual 
work. 

The advocates of comprehension blame us for our narrow views of 
the State, which is nothing else but the nation managing its affairs. 
No doubt there is a vicious view of the State to which we Noncon- 
formists are prone; but our critics should remember what kind of 
mother the State has been to us for the last two hundred years. But 
it is a view against which some of us have been earnestly witnessing 
for years past; and there is a striking change in the ideas of Non- 
conformist bodies as to the State and its action in these higher 
spheres, which promises hopeful results. But then, on the other 
hand, have we not a right to complain of our opponents that they 
seem unable to conceive of the action of the State, that is, the nation, 
in these vital questions, except through its representative assemblies 
and by law? A Government may refrain from putting its hand to the 
regulation of certain provinces of the national life, not because it 
feels no interest in them, but because it knows that it could not 
intervene to profit. The State in England wisely leaves the domestic 
and the higher intellectual life of the people to other than 
legal regulation; but not, surely, because these provinces do not 
fall lawfully within the sphere of its control. Plato would have 
regulated them all. The Reds would regulate them all. But a 
wise Government withholds from them the touch of its legal fingers, 
and leaves them to those higher influences’ through which flows 
more freely the breath of God. Is our intellectual activity the less 
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national on that account? Do we not claim it as one of our chiefest 
national glories? And is it otherwise in the religious sphere ? 

Our complaint, then, against our rulers rests mainly on the base 
and selfish spirit in which to so large an extent they have managed 
our religious affairs—not wilfully, perhaps, but because the worldly 
spirit has reigned over their lives; whereby they have given us a 
Church gorged with ill-distributed wealth, cumbered with worldly 
trappings, and fed by legal exactions, as the best image of the king- 
dom of Heaven which they can set before the poor. And this miserable 
discrepancy between the Church that is, and the Church that might 
be, that once was to the joy of all men, has raised up a band of 
witnesses for a purer truth, a diviner life, in all ages; men who 
believed, as my friend Mr. Dale has contended so earnestly in. this 
Review, that the personal relation of the regenerate soul to God, and 
personal submission to his will, is the fundamental element in the life 
of Churches. These witnesses through all these ages have’ been the 
salt of our religious life. "Widening ever the sphere of their light 
and influence, they undertake age by age a larger portion ‘of. the 
burden which the weary State lays down, and-bring the diviner 
influence to bear on the Christian life of the people. As truth grows 
self-sustaining in a country, the State in its wisdom withdraws its 
patronage and regulation. It does not cease to care, but. it casts ‘its 
care on purer and more powerful forces than any which it can bring by 
legal methods to bear on the unfolding of the national spiritual life. 

It must be plain to all with an open eye that the time has come 
when something like an organic change in the constitution of the 
Church of England, and in its relation to the community, must be 
. accomplished, if it is to retain any hold on the convictions and affec- 
tions of the people. The many proposals for Church reform from 
various parties which are before the public, show plainly that the 
evils of the present system are too flagrant to be longer endured. 
Change of a very decided type is imperative. The question is, What 
change? The broadest fact against the Established Church is the 
great and increasing multitude of earnest and religious Englishmen 
who find that they can unfold their Christian life more freely, and 
-do the work of Christ more effectually, outside her pale. The Dean 
of Westminster calls us the Nonconforming members of the National 
Church. I accept the name heartily. But it is of a much wider 
and purer National Church than the Establishment principle can 
‘ever work out that I hold myself a member. Quoad Establishment, 
however wide it may be made, I am no member, but simply Noncon- 
formist. But, whatever our title, our position is conspicuous to all 
men. The ability and* zeal of our ministry, the number of our 
sanctuaries, the strength of our resources, the magnitude and efficiency 
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of the ministries which we sustain fot the help of the ignorant, the 
poor, and the wretched, bear fair comparison with those of the 
Church as by law established. The question now is, Shall that Church 
renew its life and recover its lost national character by seeking to 
comprehend these great Nonconformist communities within its pale, 
by such relaxation and enlargement of its constitution as may promise 
to secure the result; or shall it serve the nation and the cause of 
Christ more effectually by recognising the irresistible set of the 
current of modern thought and life, and confessing that in its present 
form its work is done? .Is not the time come for it to realize that 
what it has tried after a clumsy and worldly fashion to do for 
England can now be done much more nobly, and effectually by setting 
religion free, and trusting to the voluntary play of the spiritual life 
of the community P The answer to these questions must depend largely 
on the view which the Nonconformists take of this prospect of com-. 
prehension. Are these new pastures likely to attract their steps P 

The advocates of a wide comprehension, who hold that the Act of 
Uniformity was one of the most foolish and wicked Acts ever passed. 
by Parliament, see clearly enough that the Church must abandon her 
claim to nationality unless the work of that Act can be undone. 
The Church of the Anglican party, could it organize itself, could 
never be anything larger than a powerful voluntary community, 
seeking, like ourselves, to bring its influence to bear on the country. 
National, in any sense, it could not be. As an Established Church 
in any modern society, it could not stand an hour. But the advocates 
of a wide comprehension have very much to say for their views. 
They see, and they know that the country sees, the state of things which 
we have just pictured. It is not a question of numbers. Numbers 
never yet settled anything in this world which was worth settling. 
But the power, the intelligence, and the Christian work of the Non- 
conformist bodies have long been steadily weakening the right of the’ 
Establishment to the name National; while they make its exclusive 
privileges and enormous endowments, were they worth anything for 
high purposes, a flagrant wrong. It would seem to be an obvious 
course in this difficulty to call in the life and the light which are at 
work outside, on terms which would as little as possible fetter their 
liberty, and thus gather into one pale. the religious activity of the 
community. It is a fair scheme, and it has floated before the eyes of 
good and wise men in all ages; and yet it is a mere mirage. We 
hold that it has no basis in the needs and tendencies of the times ; 
while it breaks up and vanishes as we approach it to make practical 
trial of its worth. 

We will examine the grounds on which stich a scheme commends 
itself to liberal and generous Churchmen. In criticizing it, the 
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reasons which lead the Nonconformists to regard it as hopeless will 
appear. In the first place we will consider the relation in which 
such a comprehensive institution would stand to the nation, and the 
influence which it would put forth. 

The advocates of ù large comprehension cling to the idea of the: 
Christian commonwealth. They would have Church and State 
conterminous. And they believe that this vast and methodized 
system of religious observances and influences, one in name though 
manifold in form, under the moderating control of the political 
authorities, would offer.some realization of their idea. They would 

` include within the enlarged Establishment all religious teachers and ` 

communities who could be persuaded to come in, and to accept the 
offices of the Church, in which a large reform is contemplated; and 
they would present this society, in which by legal enactment and 
sanction the State and the Church would be one, as the visible 
image of the Christian commonwealth to the world. The method 
seems to us to dishonour the State and the Church about equally. 
We too believe in the Christian commonwealth. We too believe ` 
that the kingdom of the Lord Jesus is to be sought, not in the 
private domain of particular Churches, but in the social, political, 
and moral order of a Christian people. But this idea of creating 
and sustaining an army of Christian teachers as the means of 
establishing the Christian constitution of the State, seems tanta- 
mount to creating a governmental department, a bureau of religion, 
dishonouring the vitality of the religious life of the people, and 
manifestly degrading the idéa of the kingdom of our Lord. 

And is it not well worthy of the consideration of earnest Church- 
men, who desire that some real form of theological truth should 
remain in their Church, whether, as this comprehension grows, as 
bond after bond of belief, habit, or tradition, which now binds 
Churchmen together, and lends. some feeble vitality to their fellow- 
ship, is abandoned, it is not likely that teachers will grow more 
indifferent to the higher functions of the ministry, and will sink 
into the mere clerical estate of the realm, the Neo-Levitical tribe 
of which Coleridge dreamed; whereby much of the vital power of 
Christianity, whose springs lie deep down in the individual con- 
sciences of believers, will be lost to society ? There is a deeper depth, 
which the Church has reached in Prussia, from which may God 
deliver us. The only adequate conception of a Christian State is 
that of a nation whose whole life is saturated with Christian ideas 
and influences; and which gives free play to its religious beliefs and 
impulses, that, like the higher intellectual life of the people, they 
may express themselves as they see fit. A comprehensive establish- 
ment, in which some exiguous minimum of Christian belief is 
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accepted as a qualification, for a teacher, could have little nexus but 
. such as the State would supply. It must inevitably sink into a mere 
State department, and miserably formalize that which, if its work is 
to be worth anything, must be a free, glowing, burning life, 

It was not always thus. The time was when a certain powerful 
organization of the Church seemed to be essential to the creation of 
Christian society. The State, half barbarous, constituting itself with 
difficulty, and dimly apprehending Christian ideas, found a vast, 
learned, powerful, cosmopolitan hierarchy to instruct it and to leaven 
it with the leaven of the kingdom of Heaven. It was perhaps 
needful. But medieval students will know well how miserably 
corrupt was the leaven which the Church infused, and how much of 
the purer, the, inspiring influence came from men out of tune with 
the system of the Church—that is, the N. onconformists of their times. 
Still the spiritual caste, whose office it was to. be the priests of the 
community, had a.separate function and calling in those days. 
Honestly, has it any now? If men, or the Government, want to 
know in any difficulty what is the Christian duty, do they turn with 
the faintest hope to the Episcopal Bench to instruct them? If the 
nation needs to know what is the Christian policy in any emergency, 
does it ask Convocation to consider it and deliver its judgment? Is 
it not notorious that these are just the very last sources to which the 
nation would look for light? Has not the State been recently 
shutting its ears to the witnessings of both Houses of Convocation 
on a grand question of Christian policy, with the profoundest convic- 
tion that the truth was on the State side, and on the Church side 
only ignorance, bigotry, and dread? The attitude of established 
teachers as a class throughout the recent agitation, offers little 
temptation to us to join them, for we wish to stand on the Christian 
side, and to be possessed not with the “ spirit of fear, but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.” Better for them to take a bath 
in our freedom, than for us to load ourselves with their burdens and 
bonds. 

The State then signally fails, it seems to us, to get from the 
Church an independent and vigorous enunciation of Christian ideas. 
All that it seems to gain in this direction is a perpetual obstruction ; 
a class which, as a class, is always blocking the path of progress 
which the enlightened community is striving to pursue. The fiction 
of a State conscience in a clerical body, or of a Christian character 
being impressed on a community by the maintenance of such a body 
in the high places of the State, will hold together no longer. We 
want no clerical heralds with pomp of tabard and trumpet to pro- 
claim our style as a Christian nation. We«vant Christian men, in 
every sphere of our public and private life, thinking, speaking, and 
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acting Christianity, and manifesting that kingdom which “ cometh 
not with observation” to all who have an eye for the quiet signs 
and witnessings of truth. For this we must look to higher than 
established influences; it can come only by the free inspiration, . 
through His elect agents, of the Spirit of the Lord. 

Thus much on the influence which the Church in its new com- 
prehensive form would exert on the State. But I imagine that 
‘ the main interest of the advocates of a wide comprehension arises 
from the influence which it is thought that the State would exercise 
on the Church, and in which the children of the kingdom are 
generous enough to desire that. we Philistines should share. 

The champions of this idea have a strong dread of religious 
excesses and fanaticism. They are apostles of culture mainly, and 
believe that State connection and influence will lend a staid, constant, 
and dignified movement to the religious life of a community, which 
the Voluntary Churches wholly miss. ‘They fear lest religion, under 
our method of treatment, should become a perpetual irritant, instead 
of a sedative, harmonizing element in the State. They say that the 
narrow religious life of our Churches, the want of large parties and 
wide diversities, contracts our notion of religion, and leads us to 
claim the sacred name for very small, selfish, worldly, ideas, motives, 
and aims. Both we and our religion, they tell us, will gain greatly 
by being brought out into a wider, freer, more cultivated world. 
We agree with them profoundly. But we pray them, instead of 
iiag up their bars to let us into their pale, to cast down their 
. walls, and let us out together into the wider world. 

And it-is here that the complaint which Mr. Matthew Arnold, the 
Jranc-tireur of the Establishment war, has to urge against us, strikes 
in. Weare told that our disestablished estate, our democratic free- 
dom, puts us out of the line of progress, out of the stream of the best 
thought and culture of our times. The angel of sweetness and light 
asks with a point: which we keenly feel, Where are the Noncon- 
formists now, who are notably in the front rank of thinkers, and 
actors in England? Behold! he cries, the smallness of the Noncon- 
formist men and of the Nonconformist sphere ! 

And we are tempted to answer with some bitterness, You have shut 
us out for ages from your seats of learning, you have closed 
studiously every channel by which the higher culture could flow into 
our genial youth and nurture them to a higher strain. Till recently 
the first offices, the highest functions of the State, were utterly 
beyond our reach. You have placed a rival system in the front 
rank. You have made it wealthy, learned, and powerful 
beyond any national Church in the world; you have placed it in the 
sunlight of public favour; you have endowed it with all the advan- 
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tage which the sympathy of the rich, the learned, the noble, the 
royal in the nation can afford, and then you reproach us with the 
poorness of our culture and the rareness of our appearance in the 
front rank and the high places of the State. Place us on a level. 
Throw open the prizes of your Universities to our youth, strip the 
favoured system of the advantages which mar its essential power, as 
much as they swell its bulk and nurse its pride, let us out of the 
shade into the free air and sunlight, and, if we then fail in culture 
and power, we fail to our shame. But we have yet to learn that 
Owen, Howe, Baxter, and Goodwin, to say nothing of the great 
Nonconformist laymen, were out of the stream of the highest effort 
and the completest culture of their times. These men were among 
the very foremost men in England, and exerted a most powerful 
influence at.a most critical time on the national character and 
destiny. 

It is culture which we want, and not Establishment. Where 
advantages are equal, as in America now, and as in the great age 
to which we have just’ referred, the Nonconformists have proved 
themselves fully equal to.the highest demands of their times. Nor 
with all our disadvantages need our annals dread comparison with 
those of our more favoured rivals. The Independents and their 
associated communities have had a noble and fruitful history. The 
greatest battle which was ever fought for public liberty was fought 
under their leadership. The greatest ruler of men whom the modern 
world has seen was trained in their school. The most resolute and 
holy effort that was ever made to lift a whole nation up ta a Chris- 
tian level of piety, purity, -and intelligence, was made by the Pro- 
tectorate under their auspices. ` And when, through the Act of 
Uniformity, Independency went into opposition, and grew, as it 
might, in-the cold shade, still more nobly, more strenuously, did it 
struggle on in the vanguard of liberty. Our fathers, the Noncon- 
formists of the great era of Nonconformity, when the heroic tinc- 
ture was still in the blood, were always foremost in the battle 6f 
our public freedom. By speaking, by preaching, by writing, and 
still more by suffering, they bore witness for the principles which are 
now enshrined in our public life, and are preached by every news- 
paper in the land. Religious, municipal, and political freedom have 
been in succession won for us by the party which was trained by its 
Church life to believe in liberty, and: in the Spirit who abides with 
and.rules over men; and we see nothing in our principles, if the 
spirit of our fathers abides with us, which should prevent our appear- 
ing once more in force among the foremost in what they helped ‘to 
make the foremost nation in the world. £ 

But to return from this digression and to resume our argument, I 
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cannot wonder, to speak honestly, looking at the history of ecclesias- 
tical development in England, that those who set great store by 
culture, and who love a staid, judicious, moderate, and dignified 
movement of the spiritual life, cling to the State connection. I 
think that from their point of view, if this is chiefly what is to be 
desired in England, they are right. It might be well for them to 
-consider thoughtfully whether the Church can bear a new infusion 
of this element. It is already, we may safely allow, the most 
respectable Church in the universe. Some think it is dying of 
respectability—a respectability of which the State connection is the 
source and the guarantee. Still, if more of it is wanted, the advo-. 
cates of comprehension go the right way to their end. The one 
objection to it is, that it is gained at the expense of all that is most 
Christian in Christianity. I cannot recognise the fire which Christ 
kindled in the world, in this mechanical, State-overshadowed, emas- 
‘culate religious life. The Christianity which casts dut men like the 
` Pilgrim Fathers, the Nonconformists, and the Methodists lacks just 
one thing—Christianity. It may be seemly, stately, venerable, 
powerful, and eminently respectable, but it has lost its manhood, it 
has quenched its fire. Compared with the spontaneous, informal, 
impulsive movements of the life of the communities which it seeks to 
regulate, it may be fine as a cathedral compared with the conventicle 
which shrinks under its shadow. But out of the cathedral come 
forth mainly fair opalescent tints reflected from the sentiment and 
culture of ages; while out of the conventicle comes forth somehow 
the fire which of old quickened and moulded the world, and which, 
if there is to be a new revival, must quicken it again. 

The State then, it appears to me, would lose immensely by accept- 
ing this spirit which it can endow and govern as the Spirit who is 
ever stirring and striving among men, breaking up their tame, 
exanimate order, and establishing His own, which men dread as dis- 

. order, because it is instinct, aglow, with life. The Dean of Westmin- 
ster quotes with approval the following dictum of a Scotch judge :— 
“ The position that our Saviour is the Head of the Church of Scot- 
land, in any temporal or legislative or judicial sense, is a position 
which Į can dignify by no other name than absurdity.” (‘ Essays on 
Church and State,” p. 855.) And no doubt he is right. A State 
Church must be Erastian. The more Erastian the better. But one 
may have’ a vision of what would befall the world, if such Chris- 
tianity as a lawyer can interpret, were all the public possession 
left to us of that Gospel which once subverted and reconstructed the 
whole order of society. On the other hand, the Church would lose 
fatally by submitting her life to the regimen of political order, and 
becoming the State department of the religious activity of the com- 
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munity. This is why “levelling up,” dear as it is to statesmen, to 
whom religious zeal has always seemed a troublesome power, is a fatal 
policy in the light of the higher interests of men. The Church 
would suffer deadly harm from it at once, the State as surely in time. 

But it would probably be answered by the: advocates of compre- 
hension, “ We have changed all that. We shall not repeat the fatal 
policy of ’62. We wish to bring Puritans, N onconformists, and 
Methodists in. We open our arms to all on terms of subscription or 
no subscription which shall comprehend them all. God forbid that 
we should leave such energy as theirs outside the pale of the National 
Church.” But one cannot help inquiring a little curiously, Whence 
this new-born zeal for comprehension? The truth is that the Free 
Churches have grown so strong, and the whole country has grown so 
enlightened about ecclesiastical questions, that we can no longer in 
decency be kept out. In other words we are to be brought into the 
Establishment, just when, mainly through our activity and growth, 
the conviction is forcing itself on the public mind that there is © 
enough zeal, intelligence, and energy in the religious portion of the 
community, both inside and outside the Church, to take the work out 
of the hands of the legal officers‘of the State, and to accomplish it in a 
very much nobler way. When men are waking up to see how little 
Establishment can help religion, the established teachers invite us 
in to restore the tension of their relaxing hold upon the country.. 
It appears to us Free Churchmen that the new order which would 
grow out of this policy, would be an infinitely poorer thing than the- 
order which will develop itself in freedom, under the hand of Him 
who does not leave His servants alone when they trust Him to sus- 
tain their power; and who, we believe, is moving us, in spite of all 
the advantages of a lower kind which Establishment would confer 
upon us, to stand for the freedom of truth, the power of life, and the 
order of the Holy Ghost. i 

“Yes,” it will be answered ; “but your truth is simply private and 
partial opinion, your life is but the heat of prejudice or passion, and 
your order is but the order of self-willed and ignorant hearts.” This 
is quite possible. _ We cannot claim for our judgment of things the 
infallible stet. But surely the only perfect way of discovering this 
is to let the thing be fairly tried. While God lives to maintain the 
true, and man lives to love it in the depth of his heart, let all opinions 
have free play; the true will establish itself in time. The Church 
Reform Union in its prospectus alludes to the “sentiment that no 
privileges ought to be suffered to exist but such as can distinctly 
justify themselves.” The matter is stated altogether too feebly. 
The ruling conviction, rather than sentiment, is, that all privileges in 
these highest realms are a mistake, and hinder the nobler develop- 
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ment of society. The charge is urged against the Independents that 
any half dozen “nobodies” can meet and form an Independent 
Church. We answer simply—Why, in the name of truth and liberty, 
should they not?” Who are the nobodies, who are the somebodies, in 
this spiritual region? Trial only can reveal. “We know what one 
hundred and twenty nobodies who once met in an upper chamber in 
Jerusalem accomplished for the world. A smaller company of 
nobodies once met in an old manor-house at Scrooby, and formed 
the first modern Independent Church. Out of that meeting mainly 
grew the United States of America. There is no possible way of 
assaying men but by giving them free trial. Let them alone to 
work out their idea by the light that is in them. If it be of God, 
we know what will come of it: if it be of man, its issue too is clear. 
Give to all free room and play. It may be that the unauthorized, 
unrecognised nobodies have something still to do for us in these 
stirring times which are coming on the world. 

Nothing, too, I venture to think, could be a greater detriment to 
England than the absorption or extinction by any pressure from 
without of the sects and ministries which the children of “ sweetness 
and light” brand as Philistine or fanatical. They lay hold on 
classes, and in the main lay hold on them for good, which the minis- 
tries contemplated in the most comprehensive of Establishments 
could never touch. Those who know something of the life of these 
sects discern through all their grotesqueness a sincerity, a sim- 

~ plicity, a thoroughness, and a realizing grasp of the invisible, which | 
Lt is easy to miss in more orderly and cultured ministrations. 
These hard, fantastic, and sometimes weird and even terrible concep- 

_ tions of the realities behind the veil are to a large extent the one 
romance. of the sons. of labour. They get out here, and here 
only, into a wider and more awful world, and it helps them mightily 
against the terrible temptations, the deadening, degrading influences 
which beset their lives. The zeal and self-devotion which are nùr- 

_- tured in some of the humbler sects, humbler by our measures, are too 
~precious to let go. I was preaching at the opening of a chapel built 
by. one of them some time ago, and I found that almost the whole ‘of. 
the interior fittings, and no small portion of the exterior, had been 
wrought by the workmen who belonged to the body after their day’s 

- work was done. And this is no singular instance. These men and 
‘their families would have a joy in their sanctuary and in its work 
which no established provision could procure for them. Nor could 
this zeal be kindled by monitions or appeals from’.their superiors. , 
It is the republican furore which bears men through such work as 
this. And here is something surely which we can ill afford to let 
aie. It will be a dark day for England when these sects are 
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improved out of the land any otherwise than by the growth of clearer - 
vision, purer wisdom, and nobler life. ‘ 

But at the same time we recognise the truth which is contained in 
the objections of our opponents. If all that we could hope for as the 
result of disestablishment were the substitution of a multitude of 
Free Churches of about our average type of capacity, culture, high- 
mindedness, and liberality, the outlook would be dark indeed. We 
feel the full force of the remarks on the voluntary principle in the 
volume on Church Policy which Mr. Clay has edited. No doubt, as 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies urges in substance, we Independents are a” 
narrow and feeble folk compared with the Establishment; no doubt 
our system tends to place very unreal spiritual distinctions between 
man and man; no doubt the influence of the congregation on the 
minister, if he forgets whose servant he is, may become seriously 
detrimental ; no doubt it is hard to find room in our system for men 
of high capacity, learning, and intelligence, if they do not happen 
to be endowed with what we call popular power ; and no doubt there, 
is a strong. tendency to let wealth weigh altogether too heavily in 
‘the management of our Churches. We see all this sorrowfully ; but 
when we look abroad we see that the Establishment has tendencies 
equally strong to yet graver evils. -It tends to obliterate spiritual 
distinctions, and to dull the édge of spiritual discrimination where the 
differences are most palpable. The utter independence of the con- 
gregation which the clergyman boasts is a more serious mischief than 
that with which we are afflicted. The easy sinecures which abound: 
in the Church are more harmful than our utter want of them; while 
in point of deference to wealth, serious as the evil is among us, the 
advantage is altogether on our side. The influence of the squirearchy 
and the county families in Church congregations in country districts 
casts the preponderance of the traditional “ wealthy deacon ” in our 
Churches quite into the shade; whilst the way in which wealthy 
Churchmen who are large givers are cultivated even by bishops is a 
scandal of which I have heard the most withering denunciations 
from Churchmen’s lips. In this matter none of us can cast the 

- stone. ke 

Still we are very full of faults and flaws. We need to be elevated, ` 
expanded, purified. We need to live a larger life, and to be brought 
out into a wider world. We think that if we were free to enter the ` 
sphere of culture which the Church has for generations almost 
monopolized, we should find our wider world. But it seems to us 
quite faithless in Churchmen to imagine that disestablishment and 
disendowment would reduce their community to the exact level 
on which their exclusive privileges havé kept us so long. They 
have been living for ages in full communion with all the higher 
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thought and higher political life of the community. They have got ` 
wider culture, deeper learning, finer manners, and a larger view and 
mode of life. They owe this mainly to establishment. But, having 
acquired these gifts, having them thoroughly inwrought, do they 
think that such qualities have no self-sustaining power? If their 
support from without be withdrawn, will the clergy at once drop to 
a lower level of spiritual and intellectual life? Are religious culture 
and a high strain of religious purpose and activity the only things 
belonging to the upper sphere of man’s being that must be endowed 
to live? Would Independent Episcopal Churches carry with them, 
after all these ages of unmatched advantages, nothing of this, higher 
development to which they have attained? By the way in which 
Churchmen write, they seem to have little hope about it; and this 
` is the crushing condemnation of establishment. 
One of the largest difficulties in the way of Nonconformists as 
‘regards the Anglican Church, arises from the anomalies and evils 
of Diocesan Episcopacy. The Church probably will cling to Episcopacy. 
, But neither by its associations, nor by any present grace of power, 
does Episcopacy commend itself to the Nonconformist heart. It may 
have had real virtue and a clear function in the past; but it seems 
to us that its day is gone by, and for ever. . The principle which is 
behind Episcopacy, which lent it power when it had power, and 
made it a force for the government of men, is the principle which is 
still held by Rome, and which I may call the idea of ‘Episcopal grace. 
If it be believed that God has-set men to rule in His Church, and 
endowed them with a special grace that they may rule, then, of 
course, there is a very powerful principle of Church order and 
government; and one‘which had a definite function wher spiritual 
forces needed to be very strongly incarnate to do their work in a rude, 
rough world. But Anglican Episcopacy has in these days a very 
feeble hold on the medieval principle, and has nothing but a poor 
and questionable expediency to offer in its room. N othing, it seems 
to us, can be more radically discordant with the Christian doctrine of 
the spiritual enlightenment of the believer, than the whole theory on 
which the virtue of Episcopacy rests. But it is plain that men do 
not believe in the virtue in these days. If they did, the pleasant, 
jocular light, not without a gleam of kindly scorn, which plays 
around Episcopal sayings and doings in even liberal clerical criticism, 
would be simply profane. No doubt many reverence their bishop 
still as the mouthpiece of God, for their guidance. But the men of 
the advance, the men who are making the Church of the future, have 
little more to say for Episcopacy, as a ruling institution, than that 
_ the bishop is the only counterpoise to the autocracy of the clergy- 
man in his parish ; that, in a system so vast and complicated as the 
Establishment, superior officers are required to keep the machine at 
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work ; and that at present the appointment of bishops is the only 
effective fórm in which the State can intervene in Church affairs. Of. f 
course these arguments.do not touch us very deeply. We hold that 
. the autocracy of the parson and the bondage of the people need a far 
stronger hand than a bishop can bring to bear for their reformation. 
Holding a vast and complicated system together, and keeping it at 
work, when it has a natural and, in the end, an -unconquerable 
tendency to disruption, seems to us worse than questionable policy. 
While we are sure that the Church and the State would both gain . 
immensely if the State would altogether withhold its hand. 

We are not moved, then, by these attractions of Episcopacy, and 
it seems hard to find others to reinforce them. To us it seems an 
unmitigated evil that men, who are set to teach and to guide others, 
and who have for their own guidance an open Bible and the Divine 
Spirit, should be made dependent on the judgment of men no better, - 
no wiser, no more far-sighted than themselves, in matters which ` 
concern their most sacred convictions, and in which they are expected 
to be lights to their fellow-men. The way in which Episcopal counsel 
is vaunted, concerning subjects on which a public teacher is bound to 
have made up his mind, and to be prepared to act out his convictions 
at any cost, seems to presuppose some special virtue in the office.* 
But the idea that a very ordinary, possibly a very worldly or foolish, 
man, becomes endowed with the power of guiding men much wiser 
than himself when he is legally seated on the. Episcopal throne, is 


surely one of. those “beggarly elements” of which there is no. ae 


monopoly at Rome. If I know anything of the mind of Noncon- 
formist ministers, they would simply feel that they were betraying a 
solemn trust, in submitting to the judgment of a superior officer 
matters which are as sacred to them as their own vital breath. We 
are often taunted with the possession of a kind of modified Episcopacy. 
We are told that eminent men among us wield an influence which 
may fairly be called Episcopal. It is most true. They exercise 
influence precisely in the measure in which light is found in them by 
those who want light, help by those who want help. This seems to 
us to fall into the track of a divine order. Men look to the sun for 
light because of the light which streams from it. Where there is 
no light it is futile to make them talk of suns. Is there any party 
among liberal Churchmen which would be content to see a real 
increase of the power of the bishop to rule the Church? Is it 
not notorious that the order stands mainly because it has power to do 
so little harm? Were the nominal ruler to become real, the Church 
would be up in arms. It is simply a gentle regulative, and therefore 
it holds its ground. And the regulative power becomes helpless 


* The letter of the Archbjshop of Canterbury, on the admission of Unitarians to 
Communion in the Anglican Church, offers a remarkable instance of this. 
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precisely in the measure in which the clergy are in earnest about 
their ministry and their lives. Wherever conscience grows strong 
on points of doctrine or discipline, in a party or in a teacher, the 
bishop is felt to be in the way. The Anglicans already speak of . 
their bishops with a touch of scorn. And the overseers must feel 
themselves how miserably helpless they are even for the. fulfil- 
ment of their one great function, keeping the machine smoothly at 
work. ‘They have no power, except at cruel cost to themselves, to 
maintain even decent morality among their clergy. And if it were 
a question of giving them greater power, the fear of its abuse would 
fill with dread the great majority of liberal Churchmen in the legis- 
lature. I do not dwell on the pet Nonconformist grievance, their 
presence in the House of Lords. It seems to me quite the right 
place for them, so long as the vain attempt is persisted in to create 
and maintain by establishment a National Church. Their removal 
from the legislature would be the strongest and swiftest step to dis- 
endowment and disestablishment which could be taken, and will 
probably be the first. There was a tone about the debate in the 
House of Lords on Lord Lyttelton’s Bill for the increase of the 
Episcopate, which seemed to prophecy the doom of the order. The 
reference to the prosperous condition of sees left practically without 
bishops was very significant. There was no heart in the defence of 
the order, and great heart, it seemed to me, in the assault. On the 
whole, we must say that an institution can have little attraction for 


. , us Nonconformists which, were we members of the Establishment, 


ive should seek to abolish because of the manifest weakness and 
` -unprofitableness thereof. It is really a relic of an old order of society, 
which is breaking up into fragments, and it has no possible place in 
the new order, which is beginning to fashion itself{—the form of 
which already appears. ; 

The question of patronage is occupying the attention of Church- 
men of all parties. In its present form it is becoming simply 
intolerable. Many schemes are proposed by Church reformers to 
remedy its most crying abuses. But there is none which would 
remove the difficulties of Nonconformists but that which a few only 
are bold enough to advocate, and to which many who shrink from 
it seem, from their apprehensive language, to expect that the Church 
may be driven, the appointment of the minister by, and his sole 
responsibility to, the congregation. 

And this raises a question which is one of the main subjects of 
contention between ourselves and the Church. The mode in which 
we elect our ministers seems to them disastrous. Theirs seems ae 
disastrous to us. Weare at the opposite poles. ` Nor does any via: 
media appear. Many pleasant schemes are afoot in the Church for 
securing the active participation-of the congregation: in the appoint- 
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ment of the minister and the conduct of his ministry. But when 
once the congregation feels its power after its long bondage, the 
experience of the’ past forbids us to anticipate that it will be willing 
to share it with those who have usurped it so long. The admission 
of the laity to a’share in the governing power is an experiment full 
of interest. But it seems to us that this new wine of lay rights is 


. subject to strong fermentation, and that the old bottles of the 


Establishment must be simply rent in pieces by its, pressure the. 


moment it is left free to work. Among ourselves we can see no 


tendency to question the soundness of the principle which we have 
long upheld. No doubt the question how to get the right man into 
the right place, is the chronic difficulty of all societies—secular and 
sacred. We cannot flatter ourselves that we have perfectly solved 
it. But our method seems to us simpler, truer, nobler—more in the 
line of the divine order, than anything which Established, Presby- 
terian, or Methodist Church systems offer in its stead. We hear much 
of the sorrows and humiliations of ministers preaching “upon trial” 
in our churches. Without question it has its evils; but the miseries 
of waiting upon patrons must be far worse. It would bea dark, sad, 
tale, could it be written out fairly, the history of patronage—the 
many noble hearts it has broken, the many base ones it has set on 
high. The pressure brought to bear on patrons is one of the chief 


vexations of their lives. Was it not Lord Palmerston who dreaded - - 


nothing so much as the falling in of a bishopric? But much of this, 


passes behind the veil, and few hear of it, while fewer realize it. Our >” ` 
troubles, on the other hand, are visible to all, and the most is made’ 


of them; altogether too much compared with the evils on the 
opposite side, 


Men must get into the ministry and find congregations somehow. . 


If the right men could always at the critical moment be dropped 
from heaven into the right place, it would save us a world of con- 
fusion. But the world and the Church have to find out the right 
men with sore pain and travail. And there seems on the whole to 


be no better or nobler method than for those who want, to seek, find, 7 


and choose. I say-nothing of the higher guidance which faithful 
souls may hope for. But in the mere light of sound sense and 
common experience there seems to be no better way for a congre- 
gation to find a minister than to hear for themselves, and welcome 
the man who seems to have a message from God to their souls. 
There may be much room, under this system, for the action of 
meaner motives in men of low moral tone in the pulpit and in the 
Church. There seems to be room enough for them under any 


system, while there is this advantage in ours, that any elevation in ` 


the moral tone of the minister or the people acts at once in diminish- 
ing the disadvantages and confirming the wisdom of our method of 


w 
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supplying our spiritual needs. I do not know that we gain much 
in Churches by contriving regulations whereby men of a low moral 
tone may be kept up to a certain certain level of conduct. It is 
better to leave things free, and they will find their level. Our con- ° 
` gregations learn by experience and grow wiser; to spare them the 
experience by letting a patron manage things for them, would be an . 
unspeakable loss to them—to say nothing of the possibility that they - 
. may acquire their patron through the auction mart. 
If a man must be dependent on some concurrence from without in 
_ getting recognised as a teacher, the very best dependence, the 
simplest, the manliest, is on a people. A congregation loves in the 
main, manliness and intelligence ; and if candidates would but have 
edurage and say manfully what they believe, they would find it more 
to their advantage than the manufacture of elaborate artificial baits 
for itching ears. There is something elevating, after all, if men 
would but realize it, in the appeal to the heart and conscience of a 
congregation, which has both a heart and a conscience if preachers . 
know how to touch it; and if they do not, the system which most 
swiftly remits them to obscurity is the best, both for Church and 
world. 
But we are told that we carry our dependence with us through life. - 
Living by our ministry, we must please to live. Now, we look 
fairly in the face the position of a beneficed clergyman in his parish ; 
perhaps next to that of a naval captain, the most independent in 
` the public service. We know the difficulties and trials of our own. 
And we hold, unhesitatingly, that ours is the higher, the freer in a 
true sense, and the more fruitful of Christian work. Such freedom 
as the clergyman boasts, has absolutely no charm for us. We 
have no, care to preach to those who are ordered by law to hear. 
We hear much of the admirable largeness of the Church of England, 
which can find room for all kinds of teachers within its pale. But a 
vision rises before us of the misery of the congregations by which 
such freedom is purchased ; congregations whose most sacred convic- ~. 
tions are outraged, or their patience taxed to breaking strain, purely 
by a secular patron’s will. Such freedom, held at such a cost, is, in 
our sight, far from beautiful. Used to a true freedom, we should 
feel a miserable bondage in such legal liberty. We only care to 
speak to those who love to hear us, or whom we can win by the 
manifestation of the truth of God. We recognise the reaction of the 
congregation on our ministry as in every way a good and helpful 
` thing. We could by no means dispense with our dependence in the 
` midst of our independence, and we try to sustain ourselves against 
the temptation to please our fellowmen at the expense of truth, by 
“setting the Lord always before us, because He is at our right hand 
we shall not be moved.” And we may point to the steady advance ` 
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of our ministry in culture, character, and independence of thought 
and expression, as a proof that our system is not so weak eyen on the 
point which seems most open to hostile criticism., It is true, without 
“doubt, that some difficulty is likely to beset the man who departs 
far from the beaten track of thought in our pulpits. We are not at 
all sure whether difficulties ought not to beset men who feel a call to 
open new highways. No truth ever yet established itself in the 
world without some one suffering for it. But there are men among , 
us, not a few, who speak the truth, face the suffering, and are 
rewarded by carrying their congregations and a yet wider company 
with them in time. 

All the proposals for the reformation of the abuses of patronage, 
look in the direction of an increase of the rights of the congregation:: - 
But it may be doubted whether any solution of the perplexing 
problem will be discovered which will maintain the appearance and 
name of a National Establishment on the one hand, while it gives free 
play to the individual life of the congregation of worshippers or the 
communicants on the other. We believe that in the Independent 
principle alone it will be found that there is rest. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of our modern life is the measure 
in which the work for which the Church has hitherto been responsible . 
is being taken in hand by the secular power. Education even is 
passing out of the charge of the Church into the charge of the whole. 


community. The Levitical function of the clergyman, which_has - ,.- 


j 


hitherto been a legitimate ‘and powerful source of his influence, is 
rapidly declining in importance; and as it declines, the main reason 
why the State should maintain a costly, cumbrous, and ill-compacted 
system of ministration passes away. A vast Church system, for which 
the State should be responsible, widened so as to cover the whole 
land, would ‘simply, with regard to many of the purposes for which 
it has hitherto existed, be superfluous or obstructive; while the higher 
purposes to which the function of the ministry of the Gospel must 
increasingly confine itself, are beyond the reach of State organization, 
“and can manifestly be maintained in a much simpler and more 
effective way. Year by year there seems to be less and less need and 
room for a vast organization calling itself the Church of England. 
For the main purposes for which it has hitherto been worth while to 
maintain it, England is becoming The Church. 

There is one other argument for a wide comprehension which I 
must notice as I conclude. It is urged by Mr. Fowle, in his essay 
on “ The Church and the Working Classes,” with considerable power. 
It may briefly be stated thus :—We are living in a democratic age. 
The democratic principle is in the ascendant, and that which best 
harmonizes with democratic maxims and instincts will be the ruling 
Church principle of the future. Now, Democracy is strong in 


+ 4, 
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organization. It organizes, or proposes to organize, everything. 
Labour, capital, property, land, social arrangements and domestic 
life, must all pass under its plastic hand if it is to work out its 
cherished ideas, Mr. Fowle maintains that “not only is the idea of 
an endowed Church suitable to a Democracy, but it is the only method 
in which a democratic religion can develop itself.” To us the advance 
of the democratic principle furnishes the final and decisive argument 
against the policy of the extension of the system of the Establish- 
ment. ‘There is a prior consideration for Churchmen. The clergy- 
man who can please himself with the dream that the spirit of the 
Democracy which is looming in the distance, is likely to find itself 
- fitted with a religious habitation in anything even faintly like-the 
time-worn Anglican Establishment, must be sanguine indeed. But 
we pass that by. This spirit of Democracy is an advancing and, in 
its present aspect, a menacing power.. The next great experiment in 
the organization of society will be under its auspices. This tendency 
to universal organization is a tremendous power, but at the same time 
a terrible danger to the higher freedom and life of mankind. We 
have no right to be fearful or faithless. If Democracy is to reign in 
the coming age, there is some high purpose which it has to serve, 
some sacred mission which it has to fulfil. But the condition of the 
fulfilment of that mission must be the maintenance of some counter- 
acting and counterbalancing influences within the pale of the national 
life. The centripetal force in Democracy is tremendous.’ The counter- 
balancing centrifugal forces are intelligence and religion. These 
demand both the freest play and the strongest stimulus to resist 
the intense but contractile force of the principle which is challenging 
the chief place in the management of human affairs. If intellect and 
religion are to pass under the organizing hand, there are dark days 
for humanity in store. 

It is precisely because the tendency of the times sets so strongly 
and manifestly in the democratic direction, that we ought to watch 
eagerly for signs of new and independent activity in the higher 
regions.of the life of the community. Instead of rejoicing that 
Christianity under the auspices of the Establishment principle will 
fall naturally and easily into the new order, we should pray earnestly 
to be delivered from-an Endowed Democratic Church, and contend 
strenuously for the freest play of the energies and activities of the 
religious life. It is by the conflict and balance of principles, not by 
the undisputed dominance of oné, that the nobler freedom and. the 
vital progress of society are assured. And it seems to be in uncon- 
scious but happy prevision of the higher necessities of the democratic 
eva, that the lay mind is pressing the question of the Disendowment 
and Disestablishment of the Anglican Church. 

l ; ` J. Batpwin Brown. 





FRENCH UNITY. 


T is possible, of course, to treat the present calamities of France 
in the fashion of a spurious Habakkuk, to exult over the easy 
victories of the Prussians, and to set forth our intimate acquaintance 
with the judgments which Providence has in store for the sins of a 
great nation. But such is not our purpose. We.regard, on the 
contrary, the present situation of France with greater hope than 
ever, and can neither find in her past or in her present history 
grounds for treating her as the possessor of an exceptionally aggres- 
sive spirit among the nations of Europe. ; 
Recent disclosures have proved to satiety that the French nation 
did not desire the war; while the antecedents of Bismarck, as a man 
of, peace and good faith, and a review of the utterances of Prussian 
publicists. with respect to France for the last thirty years, are not 
such as to convince us that Prussia did not desire it. On the con- 
trary, we are convinced that she did—a war with France was quite 
in ‘the programme of the Bismarckian policy—a war which should 
give Prussia an opportunity of extending and consolidating her 
domination over Germany, and of recovering what, by a pleasant 
fiction, she is pleased to call her lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and about which she has been clamouring ever since 1815 with far’ 
greater pertinacity than the French have claméured for the Rhine— 
of which French clamour, by the way, we had of late years- heard 
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nothing. ‘In such cases the real guilt of bringing about war is with 
the party which provokes it to be declared; and this Bismarck, by 
the Hohenzollern intrigue, contrived to do. When we add to this 
the fact, that the practice of Prussia has for years been a standing, 
menace to France on her northern frontier, and that she refused to 
listen to any offers of mutual disarmament, it seems to us there can 
be no doubt on which side the real provocation arose. But.passing 
over this argument, and admitting that France, though not desirous 
of war, was justly punished for the precipitation and folly of her 
Government, she has, since Sedan, in every possible way, disconnected 
herself from the acts of the late Emperor, and offered peace on any 
conditions, save those which implied the surrender of a large portion 
of her people into a state of eternal bondage. Prussia, however, 
would listen to no terms short of this; her arrogance, ferocity, and 
barbarism grew with her unexpected successes—successes wholly 
due to the corruption and incompetence of the Government which 
had been a greater criminal towards France than towards her 
adversary, and Bismarck determined to reduce a prostrate and 
defenceless nation to extremities. A besieging army invested the 
most splendid capital of Europe, in order to rain down fire and iron 
upon it, or to starve it out, as circumstances might direct, and to 
set two millions of people “ SEA MOHNe) to use Bismarck’s choice 
expression, “in their own gravy.” 

Driven to such desperate extremities, heroic and ho France 
arose anew and girded herself for a war of liberation, and the result 
has been that the Germans have been baffled in a way which now 
excites their rage and despair. They have not been able to rain 
down death upon Paris, because the fair city has set them at defi- 
ance, and shown an energy of defence which has deceived all the 
calculations of the German men of battle; and as little are they 
likely to subdue it by hunger. The whole of France is arming 
around them; and the young troops of the country, which some of 
our journalists are pleased habitually to style “hasty levies,” and 
whose dispersion has been proclaimed with exultation to the world 
day after day for nearly three months, show themselves now, in 
the army of the Loire and in the army of the North, a match for 
fire-proof Prussian and Bavarian soldiers, accustomed to years of 
Teutonic drill ; and the result of this heroic resistance by an un- 
armed nation is, that the German armies are already in a position of 
great danger, that probably Prussia will have to curse her early 
victories, which inflamed her arrogance to the height of intolerable 
ferocity, and Bismarck will have to writhe in all the mortification of 
a baffled spirit, who would not know mercy, but will have to know 
humiliation. 
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The-fact is that Bismarck was by character and training quite 
unable to appreciate the spirit and character of that splendid nation 
which has for centuries held the lead of European civilization on the 

` Continent. This coarse-thinking, self-satisfied, feudal-minded -chief 
“of the Junker party, who can drink as deeply‘and talk as frankly and 
grossly as Squire Western, while he is all the time as falee and wily- 
as a Jesuit, has no qualities which could enable him to understand 
“France. He believes her to be hopelessly degenerate, and looks on 
his people, with their Prussian barrack-discipline, as representing” 
a new instead of a backward stage of civilization. He knows nothing, 
probably, of the marvellous inward spiritual power by which the 
unity and growth of the French nation have been brought about, 
and would not understand it if he did. 

` For ourselves, however, we believe it will be profitable if we 
attempt to review the wonderful way in which French unity has 
been brought about by the travail of centuries, and how so many 
‘races of different origin and so many straggling and multitudinous 
strips of territory have at last been welded together so as to form 
that great French nation, which is the object with its people of such 
deep, chivalrous, and inexhaustible patriotism. 

It would be unnecessary for our present purpose to say anything 
about the Celt, were it not that it is a vulgar error to speak’ of 
the French people as “a Celtic race.” This error, which arises 
from the same sort of historical misunderstanding as has confounded 
Gaul with France, finds a false support in the “ Franco-Gallia” . 
of Hotman, published in 1574, in which he treated the Frankish 
conquest of Clovis as the work of an uprising of the Gauls; and this 
error was propagated among French historians, and passed as true 
down to the time in which it was upset by Nicolas Freret, in 1714. 
The French people, then, in the mass, are no more Celts than we 
are; and certainly the quantity of pure Celtic blood in the British 
‘isles—in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and Cornwall—is far greater 
than that which is to be found in Brittany alone, in France. As 
to how much there may be of mixed Celtic blood in France, this 
cannot be known; but here probably also the proportion is not much 
greater than among ourselves. The English and French are both 
two of the most mixed races of Europe, and the constituent national 
elements are much of the same kind. France, however, certainly 
contained a larger German population than England when the 
Frankish dynasty of Meroveus or Merwig began to be the leading 
power in the country ; and, singularly enough, the Frankish and 
Anglo-Saxon invasions both took place about the same time. 

In the middle of the fifth century the population of France was 
composed of Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Burgundians, Allemanni, Franks, 
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Gallo-Romans, Basques, and Bretons. The great kingdom of the 
. Visigoths was to the south, and had the ancient city of Toulouse for 
its capital. The Burgundian empire was to the north-east, and 
bordered on the Alps; while the Franks possessed the north-east 
of the continent; the Allemanni dwelt under the Vosges in Alsace ; 
and the Bretons then, as now, dwelt in the peninsula of Bretagne, or 
Armorica. Out of such discordant nationalities it was in the designs 
of Providence destined that the most compact nationality of Europe 
should be slowly formed. 

The Germans had everywhere succeeded in establishing themselves ~ 
as masters over the underlying population of Celts and Romanized 
` Celts; and if the German dialect did not preserve itself in France so 
long and so purely as the Anglo-Saxon did with us, it is more probable 
that this was owing to the greater influence of the clergy, who ~ 
spoke the Latin tongue, over the Teuton invader, and the more perfect 
state of Roman civilization in the famous old cities of Gaul, than to 
the smaller number of the invaders. The conquest, indeed, of 
Romanized Gaul by the Germans, resembled in some measure the 
conquest of Greece by the Romans. No-sooner was the conquest 
accomplished than the superior civilization of the vanquished reacted 
upon the victor, and he himself in turn received the intellectual yoke 
of his subject :-— 


“Grecia capta ferum victorem cepat et artes 
Intueit agresti Latio.” 


Attempts have been made of late to dissever the history of Clovis 
and Charlemagne from that of the great French nation, and to 
attach whatever there was of glory in the reigns of these two 
monarchs to Germany—or rather to the German race as distinct 
from the French; for as for Germany, the term has never had any 
other but a geographical signification up to 1866. This is one of 
those whims of modern pedantry which are simply exasperating to 


all who have any true historical sense—being a mere parade of © 


recondite facts, without the capacity of properly applying them. 
Clovis and Charlemagne have as veritable a right to rank in the line 
of French monarchs as St. Louis or Louis XIV. The chief basis ` 
of power of both Clovis and Charlemagne was in Gaul, and nowhere 
else, and both are in turns to be regarded as founders of the modern 
French nation. ` 
The conversion of Clovis to the Catholic faith has justly been 
regarded as the initial point of modern French history. Our 
readers know that the conversion of Clovis took place in consequence 
of a vow which he made before his fierce battle with. the Allemanni- 
at Tolbiac, and the bloody victory which he then gained broke the 
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‘power of that mighty race and secured the eastern frontiers of. 
France from barbaric invasion. The whole Catholic clergy of Gaul 
exulted in the triumph of Clovis, and in the increase of his power. 
“When you. do battle,” wrote St. Avitius of Vienna to him, “it is 
we who are victors.” The Catholic faith was, indeed, then in extreme 
danger throughout the whole of modern France. All the great 
barbaric kings, the King of the Visigoths and the King of the 
Burgundians, were heretics and Arians, and the victories of Clovis, 
and. his adoption of the orthodox Catholic creed of his wife Clotilda, 
became the salvation of Catholic Gaul and the foundation of his 
power. It was his zeal, real or simulated from motives of policy, 
for this newly-adopted religion, which led him to a career of con- 
quest, and gave him the sympathies of the Gallo-Roman clergy 
and the Gallo-Roman population.’ When about to declare war 
against Alaric II., King of the Visigoths, he convoked his 
Franks, and addressed them in these terms :—<“ It displeases me 
that these Arians should possess the best part of Gaul. Let us 
march against them, with the help of God, and drive them out; 
let us subject their land to our power. We shall do well, for it 
is very good.” Gregory of Tours, the monkish historian of this 
time, piously considered the sanguinary, perfidious Frank leader 
as the man of God sent for the salvation of the Catholic faith in 
Gaul. “ God daily casts down his enemies before him,” he writes, 
“ because he walked before him with a right heart ;” and he narrates 
naively that columns of fire, angels, and white does of the forest 
came to direct the march of the Frank host against their enemies in 
the darkness of night, in the thickness of pathless forests, and across 
undiscoverable fords. 

The prosperity of Clovis and'his Franks was so great within the 
limits of France, that the outlying German tribes—the Bavarians, 
Thuringians, Saxons—were terribly eager to come in to share his 
success, and Clovis had to keep them at bay in a series of conflicts, 
in which he reduced them nearly all into subjection or alliance. 

The domination of Clovis then over France was, apart from the 
warrior virtues of the Frank race, of which he was the head, founded : 
on his alliance with the ‘Catholic party of the Christian Church in 
Gaul, and it received its sanctification when he was consecrated by St. 
Remi in the cathedral at Rheims, Rheims, where all the French 
monarchs continued to be crowned-up to the fall of its last dynasty, 
was the true capital of the French people, and the anointed of the 
Sainte Ampoule at Rheims was the anointed of the Lord. The 
Merovingian dynasty thus founded by Clovis did not, however, found 
a state. His sons and his grandsons and their descendants formed a 
səries of barbaric chiefs who divided among themselves the military 
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command over the country, The race, moreover, rapidly dwindled 
down into physical and mental imbecility, just as the North American 
Indian degenerates in the presence of amore civilized state of society. 
These savage chieftains seemed incapable of bearing the weight of . 
civilization thus thrust on them; the vices of civilization were more 
potent with them than its virtues. During the one hundred and sixty 
years of their rule, however, the work of amalgamation of the con- 
quering German race with the Gallo-Roman population had been pro- 
gressing, and anew social system, the rough sketch of the feudal, was 
being developed, in which the nobles: aimed at being great and semi-. . 
‘independent powers. One of these families, who as mayors of the 
palace of the Merovingian sovereignty, had long been at the head 
of the nobility of the Austrasian kingdom, whose capital was Metz; 
gradually supplanted the imbecile and degenerate: Merovingian kings 
in the increase of the royal power. The power, too, of the Carlovin- 
` gian dynasty was founded, like that of the Merovingian, on a great 
service rendered to France and to civilization. : The supremacy of 
the, Merovingian race in France dates from thebattle of Tolbiac; that 
.of the Carlovingian from the defeat of the Saracen host at Poitiers 
by Charles Martel. Besides the services and abilities of the Carlo- 
vingian chiefs, however, there was another circumstance which aided 
-their advent to power—the German element in the Austrasian 
kingdom, or in Northern France, had, from its vicinity to Germany, 
retained a more German and a more compact and dominant form 
than in Neustria, or Southern France. An antagonism had in 
consequence grown up between Northern and Southern France, 
which at last found vent in open battle at Testry in 670, in which 
Northern France, commanded by Pépin, father of Charles Martel, 
was victorious. The Gallo-Roman element of” the populations of 
France, however, and their Frankish allies, again made a struggle 
for mastery within: the borders of France, a struggle which was 
only terminated under the ascendancy and conduct of the chiefs of 
the Carlovingian family, with whom the Frankish element became 
again dominant in France. The Carlovingian princes did not openly 
undertake the work of the restoration of the Frank empire, and the 
actual place and title of the Merovingian kings, before they had 
acquired a consecration for their power at least as venerable as that 
which St. Remi conferred on Clovis; and this they were, fortunately 
for themselves and for France, enabled to do. The moral force 
with which Clovis surrounded his dynasty was acquired by his 
alliance with the Gallo-Romian episcopacy. But the increasing 
spiritual power of the Papacy, and its distress under the aggressions 
of the Lombards, had” rendered a more august spiritual alliance 
possible for the Carlovingians. In return for numerous services, 
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rendered to the Holy See, the Pope Zacharias consented to give the 
new dynasty the consecration of the Papacy. The: Frankish or 
German element was thus again dominant in Gaul, but the revival 
of the empire of the Cæsars, conferred by the Pope upon Charle- 
magne, under the form of the Holy Roman Empire, subjected anew 
the policy of the Frankish chiefs of the second race to Roman tradi- 
tions, and was destined to have immense influence on the destinies 
of Europe. - 

In spite of the immense genius and grandeur of Charlemagne, the 


. benefits which he conferred on Europe were rather of the defensive than 


of the creative kind. He beat back the barbarians and invaders on all 
sides, and cleared the ground for the development of civilized life. 
Few, however, of the institutions of peace which he founded have 
taken root. He freed France, and, through her, Europe, from the terror 
of Mahommedan invasion in the south, and of the Saxon in the north ; 
but the empire which he left behind him, though vaster than that of 
Clovis, was liable to the same dissolution. Indeed, it took a long time 
for people to get rid of the illusions which the phantom glory of the 
great empire of the Cæsars, enveloping with dim light the whole 
history of the past, raised up in the imagination. 

The re-establishment of universal European empire seemed. to be 
the only and inevitable end of all political action. It was not 
universal empire, however, towards which Europe was tending, but 
to its disintegration anew into those separate nationalities which had 
been merged for centuries in the common despotism of the imperial 
administration. ù 

In France, under the Carlovingian monarchy, which lasted not quite 
so long as the Merovingian one, the process of the formation of France 
into a separate nationality went on rapidly. The nobles and chieftains 
of the conquering race began to amalgamate with the conquered, and 
to find that their interests were the same; in pursuance of which 
conviction they assumed towards the Carlovingian monarchs an attitude 
much résembling that which the Norman nobility assumed towards . 
the sovereigns of the Conquest. They ranged themselves rather on 
the side of the conquered race against the emperors than on the 
side of the emperors against the Gallo-Romans ; and. the complete 
amalgamation of French and Gallo-Romans together was increased 
all the more by the tendency which the Carlovingian monarchs had to 
rely upon Germany for support. There is proof in the famous oath, 
sworn to mutually by Louis the German and Charles the Bald at 
Strasburg, in the league against Lothair in 840, that the Franks of 
France had already began to disuse the German tongue. The idea 
of a separate French nationality, a separate kingdom of the Eastern 
Franks, began gradually to.be formed.’ A new family, the Capetian, 
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whose earliest known ancestor is called Robert le Fort, himself of 
Saxon descent, arose to embody the new idea; and, when the imbecile 
government of the Carlovingians had laid France exposed defenceless 
to the murderous devastations of the Northmen, this family undertook 
her deliverance, and were in two or three generations accepted as the 

chiefs of a new dynasty. . 

The elevation of Hugues Capet, Duke of France and Comte de 
Paris, to the dignity of King of France, is the mark of the triumph 
of the indigenous national spirit; it is the mark not of any rupture in 
the history of France, it is the mark simply of the conversion of the 
Franks into French. The mark of a change, it is true, but of a change 
only to the extent that it continued the history of the French nation 
thenceforward more in the indigenous than in the Teutonic spirit— 
just as the change indicated’ by the substitution of the Carlovingian for 
the Merovingian destiny had continued French history more in the 
Teutonic than the indigenous spirit. The establishment of the 
Capetian dynasty was, in fact, the contrerevolution of the establishment 
oz the Carlovingian. ; 2 

The advent of the Capetian dynasty took place at a weird and 
almost inconceivable period of time—that of the accomplishment of 
the Millennium. It is impossible now to conceive what retrograde 
influence the universal. belief that the end of the world was fixed for 
the year 1000 A.D., and that the judgment of the world was then to 
take place, may have had on- the march of European politics and 
the progress of social life. Appropinguante jam fine mundi was the 
general heading of legal documents in those days, and it may be 
imagined that people were not likely to evince much devotion to 
posterity when the universal conviction “was that the world was 
coming to an end. 

Indeed, the opinion appears to have been so universal that the 
world would not exist beyond the year 1000 a.D., that the commonest 
precautions of social and family life were neglected, -and the few 
years subsequent to this epoch were years of pestilence and famine 
throughout Europe. Europe, however, did recover from the state of 
religious awe and prostration into which it had fallen. But whether 
from this reason or whether on account of the peculiar closeness with 
which the nearest descendants'of Hugues Capet allied themselves to 
the Church, the first monarchs of the new dynasty appear to have 
passed through reigns singularly devoid of foreign or domestic action. 
Hugues Capet had taken care to be anointed with the oil of the. 
Holy Ampoule at Rheims, and his successors showed themselves 
devoted to the Church. Robert, King of France, who ruled at this 
momentous period, when the world was believed to be on the point of 
passing away, was a complete saint; he composed a quantity of 
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canticles and hymns, and passed a good deal of his time in singing 
with the monks in the choir of St. Denis. The earlier Capetian 
monarchs, indeed, it is clear, sought to make their title venerable 
by alliance with the priesthood; too much sanctity, however, and 
subservience to priestly influence, begat indolence, and thus the 
Capetian monarchs were insignificant till the arrival of the monarch 
known in the close of his career as Louis le Gros, although in the 
earlier part of his life his surname was Louis 7’ Eveillé—Louis the 
Watchful. The reign of Louis le Gros marks indeed the awakening 
period of French royalty—it started then as if from eternal sleep. 
‘Louis le Gros succeeded his indolent father, Philip, in 1108. But in 
the century which preceded him, Europe, for a continent which 
expected the dissolution of the world, had done marvellous things ; 
it would seem, indeed, that the Angel of the Last Judgment had 
blown his trumpet in the ears of all mankind, but to bring about 
a new era upon earth instead of to announce the close of eras 
altogether. 

Gregory VII. had succeeded. in emancipating the papacy from 
_ subjection to the empire, and by the establishment of the celibacy 
of the clergy in spiritualizing the Church and redeeming it from 
the coarse materialism of the feudal principle. The sons of Tancred 
had conquered the two Sicilies, and the host of William the Con- 
queror had divided Anglo-Saxon England among them ; but great 
as were these changes, they were nothing compared with the mighty 
movements of the crusades, the Christian Iliad of modern Hurope, 
the idea of which was first propagated by a French hermit, and then 
preached to the princes of Europe on French territory by a French 
Pope, and of which the history is entitled, and rightly, “ Gesta Dei 
per Francos,” for the French, from the days of Peter the Hermit to 
those of St. Louis, bore the chief burden of these crusades, which 
stemmed the flood of Paynim invasion in the Kast, and created a new 
ideal of heroism for humanity. Ungrateful as some would now 
appear to be for the countless benefits which the brilliant and daring 
genius of France has conferred on civilization, it seems to be wholly 
forgotten that France was the great mother of chivalry and the 
crusading spirit; that France was the land of the Trouvères‘ and 
Troubadours, in whom the spirit of true poetry first awoke to life in 
Europe; that France was the land which purified the affections 
and elevated earthly love to the rank of a purely spiritual power ; 
and that France was the sole creatress of that architecture, mis- 
named Gothic, which is in stone the most etherial expression of the 
mind of man. 

The birth of a new spiritual power info the world may not be 
always recognisable in history; but it is evident there was an 
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immense birth of it in the eleventh century.’ All the institutions of 
Church and State and the relations of society were ds heavy, cumbrous, 
and barbaric as the massive Romano-Gothic architecture, which is the 
best type of the state of humanity at that time, when a new inspira- 
tion dissolved and etherealized all human thought and expression, 
precisely as the old, heavy, Romano-Gothic architecture was dis- 
solved and etherealized till it blossomed anew in the colossal yet 
fairy-like fabrics of the cathedrals of Amiens and Bourges. 

-A seemingly insignificant king indeed was the King of France 

-at the commencement of the reign of Louis le Gros. The terri- 
tory of France at this time consisted only of the domaine de la 
couronne—the Isle of France and part of the Orleannais, with: 
Paris, Orleans, Etampes, Melun, and Compiegne for chief cities— 
where the king was represented by royal officers: besides this it 
connected also the fiefs dependent on the Crown,,over which the 
king possessed merely a suzerainty. As for ‘the royal domain, it . 
comprised no more territory than corresponded nearly to the five 
modern departments—the Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, the 
_ Oise, and the Loiret—and indeed even in this small district the 
king’s authority was by no means obeyed. The king could not even 
ride from Paris to Orleans without a good escort of lances. The 
Lord of Montlhery blocked the way in his tower at about six 
leagues from Paris, and was always on the look-out for the king’s 
messenger, and for making spoil of merchants and travellers. On 
every side of Paris some great or small baron had ‘his lair, from 
which he issued for highway robbery or a raid into the royal 
dominions. The Montforts d’Amaury, the ancestors of Simon de 
Montfort—not unknown in English history, and the ruthless chief 
of the crusade against the Albigenses—carried on brigandage to 
the west of Paris, and blocked the way to La Beauce. The Seigneurs 
de Montmorency were settled close at the gates of Paris, and ravaged 
the lands of the Abbot of St. Denis at their good pleasure. The 
Seigneurs de Corbeil watched the course of the Seine, and made 
plunder of merchant vessels as regularly as the robber-knights of the 
Rhine. The Chatelains du, Puiset took with the strong hand what- 
ever they would from the harvests of La Beauce as soon as they were 
ripe; while kings of England held the Vexin close to the frontiers 
of the Isle de France, from whence the rebellious predatory subjects 
of the French king drew assistance for their aggressions, and where 
they found a safe refuge in case of defeat. 

The fiefs dependent on the Crown, whose possessors ‘were for the ` 
most part of as rebellious a spirit as the barons of the royal domain, 
were in some cases more extensive than the royal territory itself. 
The Comte de Vermandois, in Picardy, ruled over a territory equal 
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to two modern departments; the Comte de Flandres over territory 
equal to four, and with cities infinitely richer than those of the royal 
domain. The House of Champagne, with its branches of Champagne 
and Blois, possessed six departments, and surrounded the king to the 
south and the east. The House of Burgundy held four departments; 
the Duke of Brittany five; the Comte d’ Anjou three. So that the king’s 
own vassals and nearest neighbours were his equals in military power. 
As to the country situated between the Loire and Pyrences, and 
which comprised territory equal to thirty-three modern departments, 
the whole district was really as strange to the King of France as 
Burgundy, Provence, and Lorraine, all three of which were fiefs of 
the Empire. 

To such an extent had the system of feudalization, which had been 
growing gradually up since the barbaric invasion, reduced the royal 
power in France. 

It appears at first sight to be miraculous that the monarchs 
of France should have succeeded in establishing upon so slender 
a basis the immense power which they subsequently acquired by 
extending the limits of their sovereignty over all France. But 
the French royalty had several attributes calculated to ensure its 
extension unto the end of time and circumstance. 

In the first place, the king had his religious prestige, the result of 
his consecration and his alliance with the Church, which, dominated 
by Biblical and imperial traditions, and encouraged by the royal 
liberality and piety, was always ready to side with the monarchy 
against rebellious feudalism. In the next place, the king was para- 
mount lord or suzerain over all the feudatories, and could, on the 
death of any of them without issue, enter into possession of his 
fief. Finally, he was also King of France, the duties of which 
dignity he carefully distinguished from those of suzerain. To these 
advantages drawn from his kingly title, must be added others 
derived from the detestation in which the robber-barons and feudal 
chiefs were held by the people and inhabitants of the towns, who 
looked „upon the royalty as their natural ally in making a stand 
against the oppressions of which they were daily victims. 

The sanctity of the act of coronation had indeed in it a strange 
fascination for all the subjects of the royalty, and we imagine that 
Louis le Gros himself was not untouched by that birth of spiritual 
power in the eleventh century of which we have spoken, or by the 
consciousness that he was regarded by the population, far and wide, 
as the anointed soldier of the Church, whose mission it was to extend 
the reign of Christ inthe world. From the time, therefore, at which 
he was admitted to participate in the government of his father 
Philip, Louis set himself to task to restore order to the domain of 
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the crown, and to break the power of the rebellious barons, whose ` 


castles were a system of fortified brigandage. To assist him in this ‘ 


enterprise he had the advantage of the counsels and administrative 
talent of a priest who exercised as great an influence on the fate of 
France as Richelieu or Mazarin—Suger, Bishop of St. Denis— 
who had formed to himself-a conception of royalty somewhat similar 
to that which Bossuet drew later from the study of Holy Writ. In 


Suger’s mind, however, the traditions of David and Solomon were’. 
blended with those of Justinian, Theodosiys, and Charlemagne him- . 


self. Louis le Gros, then, and Suger—not only as prime minister 


‘of Louis le Gros, but as regent also during the absence of his son 


Louis VII. in the Crusade—had a main share in the conception and 
execution of that line of policy -which continued to be that 
of .the French monarchs down to the time of the utter defeat 
of feudalism—namely, the reduction to subservience of the feudatories 
of the crown, assisted by a firm alliance with the clergy and the 
commons. The alliance between the royalty and the commons was 
solemnized in the days of Louis le Gros by the grant of-new charters 
to the towns of Beauvais; Noyon, Soissons, Laon, St. ‘Quentin, Amiens, 
and Abbeville. ` ; , 
Philippe Auguste, grandson of Louis le Gros, carried on the 
policy of his ancestor on a still vaster scale. This cautious and. 


politic prince, the very opposite of our Richard Coeur de Lion, lost * 


no opportunity of extending the dominion of the crown, and con- 
trived to revive the traditions of Charlemagne by his marriage with a 
princess nearly descended from the Carlovingian House, and thus confer 
a fresh lustre on the royal dignity. Philippe Auguste added Picardy 
and Auvergne to the domain of the crown, and by taking advantage 
of the murder of Prince Arthur by John, he was enabled to call the 
King of England before his tribunal, and to secure his condemnation 
and the execution of the sentence of his court of peers to take pos- 
session of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, Anjou, Poitiers and ‘its 
dependencies as far as the Gironde. 

But it was the destiny of France to gain a still greater accession of 
territory in the south atthe conclusion of the horrible war of ex- 


termination, known as the crusade against the Albigenses, which , 


had the effect of overwhelming and subjugating the rich, wide 
district of Languedoc, then the seat of the foremost and most 
brilliant civilization of Europe. This terrible conflict was not only a 
war of creeds, but a war also of races. It must be accepted as an 
almost universal truth that’ when two races or peoples of different 
degrees of civilization and refinement come into contact, the race 
which is of the lower degree of civilization becomes affected 
with an intense hatred and envy of that which is of the higher. 
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These sentiments had a good deal to do with thê substitution 
of the Carlovingian dynasty for the Merovingian, and the crusade of 
the Albigenses gave an opportunity for the rude barons and warriors 

-of Northern France to let loose their spite on the fair cities of the 
south, where a gay, gentle, and elegant aristocracy and a cultivated 
race of citizens rivalled each other in-polite manners, and made sport 
of the clumsy and still semi-barbarous North. A splendid and 

. poetic phase of civilization was crushed before it reached maturity ; 
the brilliant court of the Counts of Toulouse was dissolved, and the 
power and territory of the great Provencal princes, who even surpassed 
the kings of France themselves in riches, splendour, and military power, 
passed over to the French monarchy. Thus, if we except the great 
mistake made by Louis VII., in the divorce of Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
by which an immense tract of southern territory became English, all 
circumstances tended to the absorption of the outlying provinces of 
France into the unity. of the French monarchy. With respect to 
Languedoc, the French monarchy was innocent of all complicity as 
to the origin of that fearful struggle which ended in irretrievable 
calamity for the south of France, and Languedoc fell by exhaustion 
into the lap of the French royalty. 

How rapidly the royal dignity was growing to be regarded as a 
national institution, is evidenced by the universal joy with which the 
population greeted the return of Philippe Auguste after the battle of 
Bouvines, in which he overthrew the rebellious feudatories of France, 
headed by the German Emperor Otho IV., and by the festal triumph 
with which the people of Paris received Louis VIII. after his coro- 
nation at Rheims; but the glory and veneration which already sur- 
rounded the royal dignity were enhanced to an incalculable degree 
by the virtues of St. Louis, the model of a mediwval Catholic 

‘monarch, as Marcus Aurelius was of a Stoic emperor; anditis not too 
much to say that all the successors of Louis IX. on’ the throne o 
France inherited something of the saintly aureola with which his 
head appeared surrounded, not only to posterity, but even to his own 
contemporaries. St. Louis, indeed, was aceounted as the true 
spiritual chief of Europe of his time: the two other great powers of 
Europe, the Papacy and- the Empire, had both by their excesses 
‘brought themselves into discredit. The Papacy, in its notorious greed 
for universal spiritual despotism, which it endeavoured to attain by a 
policy of cruelty and violence, was’ already beginning to lose much 
of its authority, while the Emperor of Germany, through the fiction 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and a clumsy appropriation of the mys- 
terious reverence which still existed ,for the traditions of the crown 
of Charlemagne, had striven to involve all Hurope in a network of 
feudalism, and everywhere hindered the free development of nations. 
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Their pretensions brought unending misery and calamity on the 
Italian nation, which yet could not wholly free itself from the magic 
fascination which still attached to the imperial title, while Ger- 
many, by allying itself to their ambition, became enveloped in the 
trammels of a system in which it was imprisoned for centuries. 

To both of these powers the royalty of France, as represented by 
St. Louis, formed a strong contrast ; no mortal prince ever, with the 
exception of Marcus Aurelius, endeavoured with such zeal and 
constancy to exercise his power according to his conception of 
divine justice and truth. He was the finest product of medieval 
time; and under him, France, the true land of chivalry and 
Catholicism, was the queen of medizeval Europe, and the highest 
expression of its aspirations in art and literature. It represented 
in the highest degree the Augustan age of the first epoch of 
European ayiliaion: St. Louis was the purest incarnation of the 
idea of a Christian king which the world has ever seen. Yet the 
mystic piety of the king, accompanied, without dispute, by an 
alloy of fanaticism and superstition unavoidable for his time, did not 
prevent him from fulfilling the temporal duties of a sovereign, and 
maintaining the independence of the ‘Crown in the face both of the 
Papacy and of the factious ambition of warring feudalism. He 
was the most pious of all medizeval princes, but also the least priest- 
ridden; and in spite of his devotion to the Church, gave proof that 
his faith was a faith which reposed on immediate communion with 
the Author of all faith,.and not on the intercession of Pope or bishop. 
He was in the main a believer in the rights of individual judgment> 
He was no Ultramontane; and by his publication of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, a year before his death, founded the liberties of the 
Gallican Church. He thus established the French royalty in inde- 
pendence, as respects the Papacy ; while. in the commencement of his 
reign he had established its independence in the face of aggressive 
feudalism by the great combats of Taillebourg and Saintes. These 
battles, in which Henry III. of England headed the league of the 
rebellious feudal lords, just as Otho IV. had headed the league at 
Bouvines, were the last great effort of feudalism pure ‘to reduce the 
royal power to insignificance through a new kind of feudalism: the 
feudalism of the princes of the blood royal afterwards came and 
leagued itself with the relics of the former, and after having imperilled 
` the existence of France, ‘was finally subdued by Louis XI., a prince of 
so different a character to Louis IX. that they would appear not only 
not to belong to the same race, but to the same nation, and to the 
same creed. 

The chief means ty which St. Louis extended the prestige of the 
royal dignity in France was the unwearied distribution of justice : 
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when he was not engaged in his crusades he was ever in~progress 
through his royal dominions—a living, movable, accessible court of 
justice for all his subjects. As for the aggrandisement of his 
*dominions, so scrupulous of conscience was he in this matter, that he 
‘could not reconcile himself even to retaining possession of the con- 
quests of his grandfather, Philippe Auguste, against the king of 
England, without coming to a ‘fresh accord on the subject, by which 
he gave back to Henry III. Perigord, Limousin, and Agenois, and 
his possessions in Quercy and Xaintonge, in return for an absolute 
renunciation of English right over Normandy, Touraine, Anjou, 
Maine, and Poitou. In this, however, he acted contrary to the 
general wishes of his subjects—contrary even to the wishes of the 
people of the territory so restored; for the latter refused to celebrate 
his festival of canonization, after his death, when he was madea saint. 
` Nevertheless, imbued to the soul as he was with the feeling of the 
sanctity of his position as king of France, of its superiority to 
feudalism, and ofthe claims of the people upon its protection, he let 
‘pass no fair opportunity of drawing the still outlying provinces into 
the fold of the French royalty, and no mean addition was made to the 
domain of the crown under his reign. Thus, either by fiefs falling 
vacant, or by purchasé, he—by-himself, or by his mother, Blanche 
of Castile—united to France the duchy of Narbonne, the comtés 
of Beziers, Agde, Maquelo, Nimes, Uzès, and Viviers, and a ‘part 
of the comté of Toulouse, the whole of which did not fall to France 
`, till the reign of his son. The comtés of Chartres, Blois, and Sancerre, 
and the vicomtés of Chateaudun, the comtés of Macon and Perche, 
Arles, Forcalquier, Foix, and Cahors, and a number of towns in-these 
territories, became also added to France under the reign of Louis IX. 
The sudden-conclusion of the glorious medieval epoch in France by 
the death of Louis TX. is one of the strangest phenomena in history ; 
and it is impossible to imagine a stronger contrast to the saintly 
figure of Louis TX. than that of Philippe le Bel, his grandson, the 
coiner of false money, and the destroyer of the order d the Templars, 
whose emissary inflicted such humiliation on Boniface VIII., the last 
representative of the race of Gregory VII. and Innocent ILI., ‘that the 
` Pope died in rage and despair. With St. Louis the example and 
teaching of ‘Christ formed his whole code of morality. “But Philip 
le Bel devised a moral code-for himself, by the aid of chicanery and 
the Roman law. Strangely repulsive as was his fair yet passionless 
face, yet the very absence of moral and spiritual belief in his nature, 
aided strangely to extend the prerogatives of royalty. He had 
singularly divined what service a body of lawyers trained in the 
principle and practice of the Roman law might render for the under- 
mining of feudalism, and a militia of jurists, chiefly sprung of the 
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lower classes, was formed by him, which ousted in time the local 
feudal chiefs from their judicial seats, and deprived them of one of ` 
their chief privileges and means of oppression. Philippe le Bel and 
his successor strove more and more to introduce the juristic spirit 
into the Government of France; and that the-Parliament of France 
became a national institution was owing to the initiative of Philippe 
le Bel. The age of Philippe le Bel was not sufficiently enlightened 
for reason to supply the moral void occasioned by'a decay of religious 
faith ; and the reader of the history of that dark time cannot avoid 
turning back with a lingering look to the brilliant golden’ age 
of medisevalism just passed through, and from which we must descend’ 
to the French Revolution before we can find a generation of men so 
imbued with spiritual power and so susceptible of its influence as the 
France of the days of St. Louis. Nevertheless, notwithstanding 
the spiritual decadence of the country, the royal power and the: 
territorial limits of France went on increasing under the uninterest- 
ing reigns of Philippe le Bel and his sons, Louis le Hutin, Philippe 
le Long, and Charles le Bel. Champagne was added to ‘France by 
reason of the marriage in 1284 of Philippe IV. with the heiress of 
the King of Navarre. And the great city of Lyons, the largest in 
magnitude in all France, and which up to 1810 had been strangely . 
divided, by the Saône, between France and the all-grasping, incon- 
gruous Holy Roman Empire, became’ for the first- time wholly 
French. f l 
The first Capetian race having died out in its last insignificant 
representative, a new epoch of French history, and one of the 
strangest, began, when the men of the Valois mounted the throne. 
The two English invasions of France brought out the spirit of French 
nationality, not only in the territory of France, but even in the out- 
lying provinces. The province of Lorraine especially, though still 
nominally subject to the Holy Roman Empire, manifested its French 
character by the sacrifices it made in behalf of France. One of the 
Dukes of Lorraine was killed at Cressy. Another was taken prisoner 
at Poictiers. The flower of the duchy of Lorraine was mown down 
at Agincourt. And when the fortunes of France seemed in the last 
stage of desperation, the genius of the country started, by the greatest 
miracle in history, from the soil in the little Lorraine village of 
Domremi. A Lorraine shepherdess became the Saviour-maiden of 
France. . l 
‘Thus, indeed, the fourteenth century, though characterized by 
a decline: of art, literature, and spiritual power, is nevertheless 
immensely important when regarded from the point of view of 
French Unity. It was the first national era: The antipathies of 
the races themselves on the French soil were the chief obstacles at 
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first to the creation of the French national spirit ; and these obstacles 
were followed by those caused by the ambitions and disorders of 
the great feudal powers of which France was composed. Both these 
first and second causes of obstacles had been overcome in great 
measure by the policy of the French kings, and by the sympathetic 
co-operation of the Tiers Etat in France, which comprised all the 
non-noble and non-ecclesiastical classes, and had from the first 
divined that in a close alliance with royalty was to be found their best 
hope of subverting the tyranny of feudal power. 

The idea of France is, it is true, to be found to exist in a vague 
way in the Chanson de Roland and the Chansons de Geste of the 
eleventh century. But it called forth an undefined sentiment 
of attachment to the land rather than that passionate feeling, 
love of country, which was evinced in the great struggle of France 
against England. The warrior in his last moments on the battle- 
field dies in sighing for “sweet France,” “douce France.” But the 
expression “un bon Français” dates only from the fourteenth century. 
Hitherto France lay half obscured beneath the dark clouds of the 
Papacy and Feudalism, which, ranged one above the other, covered 
the whole area of France, and beneath which she slumbered in 
a half-conscious state of existence. But as the sky cleared above 
her of these, portentous powers, she awoke to a consciousness of 
herself. A regular form now began to be given to the Etats 
généraux, to the Parliament, and to all her institutions. The 
bourgeoisie now comes forth as a distinct element of national life in 
the revolution of Paris under Etienne Marcel, and the peasant made 
his appearance in the Jacqguerie, when he rose in desperation and 
anger to shake off utterly the tyranny of the feudal lords, who had 
proved themselves incapable of fulfilling the end which was the 
chief raison d’être of their existence—the defence of the soil. 

We all know that the end of the terrible warfare which the 
English waged in France for one hundred and twenty years was 
that we lost Guyenne, which was, with its capital, Bordeaux, 
sincerely attached to the’ English dynasty, and that nothing 
remained at last, after all the immense efforts made to conquer 
France, and which twice so nearly succeeded, but the port of Calais. 

' Michelet gives as a reason for the attachment of the people of 
Bordeaux to the English—of which indeed traces are still to be found, 
—that our ancestors were such excellent drinkers of ‘the wine of the 
Gironde that the Bordelais despaired of getting better customers. 
However this may be, certainly had it not been for their unjustifiable 
invasions, the province of Guyenne, which was a legitimate posses- ; 
sion of the English kings by right of their descent from Eleanox de 
Guyenne, might long have remained an independent kingdom in the 
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South of France. So that, disastrous as the whole course of these wars 
was for France, this solid benefit remained to her of which she has 
ever since profited. Of the horrors which these wars brought upon 
France, we had occasion to speak lately in an article on the “Past, 
Sieges of Paris.” But though the physical desolation was so great that 
. the fertile plains of La Beauce remained so long out of culture that they 
became covered with thorns and briars, and wolves prowled by night 
in the streets of the cities and the capital, so that fourteen people 
are reported to have been devoured between the Porte Saint Antoine 
and Montmatre in September, 1438, all this was surpassed by the 
moral and spiritual desolation of the nation. The nobles and 
chevaliers who had been so disgracefully routed at Cressy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt, lost all faith in themselves and in God, and nearly 
the whole nation fell back into a state of atheism and barbarism. 
Not only adventurers, but barons of high lineage, put themselves 
at. the head of the marauders and écorcheurs, who stripped the ` 
peasant of his shirt if he had a shirt, and if he had not, 
of his skin. The crimes of the age were atrocious, and are 
narrated by the chronicler in all simplicity without word of 
surprise. The Duke of Brittany made his brother die of hunger, 
the Comte d’Harcourt shut his father up in a dungeon for life, the 
Countess of Foix poisoned her sister, the Sire de Giac his wife, and 
parricide became an ordinary occurrence. Not only, too, did poor 
peasanis sign pacts with the demon, and take to the woods, and ° 
live like wild beasts, but great nobles, like Maréchal de Retz, a 
seigneur of “ good understanding, fine appearance, and pleasant 
manners,” “ speaking Latin with elegance,” took to worshipping the 
infernal powers. As for the Maréchal de Retz, his form of worship- 
ping the demon was carried: on with such atrocity for fourteen years, 
that he was calculated to have offered in human sacrifice one hundred 
and fourteen children. Retz had made himself powerful enemies, 
and was accused and condemned to be burnt; but it is presumable 
that he was not alone in such crimes. Indeed the fifteenth century 
was a still further descent than the fourteenth in moral and spiritual 
degradation, and the English invasions left a fearful legacy of crime 
and depravity and dae behind them, of which France was 
longer in getting rid than she was in healing the devastation of her 
fields and cities, The wars, however, had operated strongly towards 
bringing about a further disorganization of feudalism and the extinc- 
tion of chivalry. Chivalry still existed in a brilliant, though not 
in its purest, form at the beginning of the wars of Edward ITI., but 
it may be said to have become almost utterly extinct at the conclusion 
of the second English invasion. 

When Philippe de Valois-held court at Vincennes—the Windsor 
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of the Valois, with its four huge donjons, one of -which only. 
remains, and with its four vast gates, from each of which: whole 
armies of blazoned and plumed knights and nobles. issued forth, 
with kings at their head, to parade cand joust before the eyes of 
the inp the: whole strength of war was supposed to exist in 
the armour and the lance of the chevalier; but the- system. of 
engaging mercenaries, which was first employed by Edward III., 
and which had reached huge. extension during the English wars, 
had served to rob ‘the old feudal militia of its prestige. It. was 
not, too, we know, so much by the mounted men-at-arms as by 
the bowmen and. lancemen that the great disasters of Cressy and 
Poitiers—which may be compared to that of Sedan—were brought 
about; of these foot-soldiers (a fact usually passed. over by Eng- 
lish writers), the greater part were Irishmen. and Welshmen. So 
that it was, not the feudalism of France alone which was defeated 
on these fields, but the very spirit of feudalism. So great, indeed so 
permanent, was the demoralization of the French by these great 
defeats, that when Du Guesclin arose to organize victory to France, 
he could never get the French soldiers to attack the English, unless 
they were twice as numerous as their adversaries. 

Yet although the prestige of feudalism was destroyed, it was still 
as factious as ever, and after the expulsion of the English it was 
revived again by. an alliance with the “ Sires des fleurs de lys,” as the 
descendants of the blood royal were called in France, and acquired 
4 fictitious strength, which threatened anew the dismemberment of 
‘the monarchy, and: consequently the dismemberment of France. 

The ‘feudal revolt which Louis XI. had to subdue was the. result 
of the perilous practice which had grown up of giving large terri- 
tories to the younger sons of the kings in apanage, of which they 
became the hereditary chiefs, and in which they also, like the old 
feudal princes, always endeavoured to become independent. After all 
the pains at which the kings of France had been: to ‘put down rebel- 
lious feudalism, they created anew enemies for their house of their own 
blood. The most important of these new quasi-feudal chiefs of royal. 
blood was Charles the Terrible, whose ancestor, the youngest son 
of John I., had been made Duke of Burgundy by his father, as. a 
reward. for his valour on the field: of Poitiers; The Dukes of 
Burgundy became by marriage possessed also of Flanders, and 
thus were: among the. most powerful, besides being the richest, 
princes of Europe. Charles. the Terrible was so great a. prince 
that it seemed to him easy to mount a’ step higher; and to be 
a king, or even emperor, at. the expense of his neighbours. He 
dreamed, much to. the admiration of Mr:.Carlyle, of carving a new 
empire for himself out of. Central Europe, which: should. unite his 
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straggling dominions, and reach from the German Ocean to the 

Mediterranean, which should thus overlap France from north to 

south on the east, and swallow up Lorraine, Alsace, Switzerland, and 

Savoy. With these views he entered into a conspiracy with the. 
Duke of Bretagne, also a factious pritice of the royal blood, and with 

other princes of the blood and rebellious feudatories, and formed the 

“ Ligue du: Bien Public,” the members of which aimed at no good 

whatever but their own aggrandisement by the dismemberment of 

the royalty to which they owed allegiance. 

How Louis XI. contrived by acquiring the confidence of the. 
commonsof France, and by dexterous diplomacy, to put an end to the 
league du Bien Public, and how he contrived subsequently to involve 
the headstrong, short-sighted, bloodthirsty ravager in a contest with 
the Swiss, and to draw him on tohis ruin, is matter for one of the most 
dramatic episodes of history., Louis XI. is one of the strangest and 
most unsympathetic characters in history, yet he does appear human 
when contrasted with Charles the Terrible, who was a kind of Were- 
wolf; or beast of prey in human form: by the side of Louis XI. he 
appears as a mere incarnation of ferocious stupidity, besides being quite 
as perfidious ag his dexterous adversary. The stupendous ruin of | l 
” Charles the Terrible gave the Duchy of Burgundy to France, within 
whose limits were now also incorporated the heritage of the house’ of 
Anjou—Provence, and the two’ counties of Maine and Anjou—which 
St. Louis had been so impolitic as. to bestow on his brother, the 
famous Charles d’ Anjou. 

France then, for the first time, began to be a great naval power in ` 
the Mediterranean, and this extension of sea-board on the south was 
not long afterwards balanced by the incorporation on its western shore 
of Brittany, which came to the French crown by marriage, and which 
had, in its disputed succession in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
been the cause of continuous warfare and calamity. From the days 
of Louis XI., no French monarch was so impolitic as again to create 
new fiefs and new enemies within its own bosom by the advance- 7 
ment of princes -of the royal blood; but the son of Louis XI., 
Charles VIII., was false to the traditions of French royalty, by yield- 
ing to the temptation offered by the vacant heritage of the descend- 
ants of Charles d’Anjou, who had at the call of the Pope descended 
into Italy, and extinguished in blood the house of Hohenstauffen, 
and established himself on the throne of Naples. . The fatal fascina- 
tion of the opportunity of playing a great part in Italian politics.was 
too strong for Charles VIII., and in order to equip himself thus for 
his Italian expedition; he resold Rousillon, which’ Louis XI. had 
acquired by purchase,+to Spain, and gave up Artois and Franche 
Comté, to the dominion of the house of Austria. .The consequences 
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of this imprudent ambition were incalculable; the independence of 
Italy never recovered from the fatal wounds inflicted on it by French 
invasion, and from the calamities which resulted by its plains being 
, made the field of the struggle which ensued between Francis I. and 
Charles V. for predominance in Italy, while a King of France was 
‘taken into captivity by the. hosts of Spain, just as another king had 
been captured in English wars. a 
However, the enormous growth of the power of the House of Austria, 
by which Charles V., its head, became, through the possession of Flan- 
ders and Spain, and through his election to the Imperial dignity, the 
most powerful prince of Europe, gave another aspect to the long rivalry 
of the French and Spanish kings, and rendered it a contest under- 
taken by the French king on behalf of the liberties of Europe. The 
attention of the whole civilized world was riveted on the vicissitudes 
of this long combat. Austria took the place of England as the secular 
antagonist of France; and England herself was so well aware at that 
time of the danger of Austrian ambition, that she wason the point of 
forgetting her ancient causes of enmity, and throwing her sword into 
the balance on the side of France ; and this indeed she did not hesitate 
to do in the next century, when Cromwell directed the helm of state. 
This'dream of a Spanish-Austrian universal empire was in the end, 
however, dissipated by the energetic resistance of France, and by that 
tremendous religious revolution in Germany which changed the whole 
political relations of Europe. 2 Ri 
Before, however, the peace of Europe was secured, under the 
guidance and owing to the sacrifices of France, by the peace of 
` Westphalia, the French nation itself had experienced within its own 
bosom the desolating energies which the old and new creeds put forth 
in the work of mutual destruction; for, during the period of the 
Réforme, France herself became the battle-field of Europe. This 
long and terrible epoch of the religious wars in France, which made 
the country again the theatre of as great horrors as she was subject 
to during the English invasion, was, however, immediately preceded 
by a new birth of intellectual and artistic power in France, brought 
about by the Rénaissance ; to which movement the light and graceful 
genius of France; aided by her passionate devotion to all intellectual 
pursuits, applied itself with greater quickness and earnestness than 
any other European nation, with the exception of Italy. The poetic 
and other literary productions of this age are now little read, less from 
their want of merit than for the reason that the language of France 
had not yet assumed its final form; but the works of art of this 
period, though less typical of purity of thought and elevation of con- 
ception than the cathedral and ecclesiastical art of the Middle Ages, 
` yet have a peculiar grace and elegance, and are symbolic of a certain 
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stage of. the Teeni mind. Nowhere north of the Alps can the 
Rénaissance period be so well studied as in France, in the works of 
art of which period her excellence is as undeniable as it was in those 
of the Mediæval. 3 

It seems strange when one foaki at the fair and elegant work ‘of 
Jean Goujon, at the fairylike facade of the Chateau d’Anet, and when 
one visits the Chateaux of Chambord, Chenonceaux, Azy le Rideau, 
and the other graceful products of Renaissance art in France, to know 
that they were constructed when such a heavy destiny of blood and 
ruin was impending over the country. But the vicissitudes of fate 
to which France has been subjected century after century, the rapid ` 
way in which she has fallen from a state of splendid prosperity to one 
of absolute ruin, and in which she rises at a bound from a state of 
absolute ruin to another brilliant phase of civilization, is sufficient to 
test all the powers of admiration for any thoughtful peruser of her 
history. The terrible calamities, too, which befel her during the 
period of the religious wars were not all calamities of home-growth ; 
they were made more terrible and more permanent by the intrigues 
of Austrian-Spanish bigotry and ambition, which, as an indispensable 
preliminary to the accomplishment of its scheme of universal empire, - 
undertook the reduction of France to the condition of a Spanish 
province. No nation whatever in Europe can be freed from the 
charge of aggressiveness at some period or other in its career; but 
most certainly no nation with the exception of Italy has suffered 
more from the aggressiveness and jealousy of its neighbours and 
from the horrors of invasion than France. 

During the terrible contest of which France was the scene the House * 
of Valois was extinguished in blood and humiliation, and the country 
was given up to a chaotic conflict of religious and political creeds for 
mastery. Republican ideas, drawn from that newly-revived study of 
ancient literature which marked the Renaissance, and democratic aspi- 
rations, of which some trace is to be found in every period of French 
history, allied themselves by turns with both Catholic and Huguenot 
convictions, and mingled also with a strange attempt at feudal 

‘reaction. Amid this wild collision of incoherent ideas, the only hope 
-for France and for the peace of Europe was centred in the triumph 
«of Henry IV. His gallant struggles to escape from the toils of 
«Spain, and to restore order to his country, were viewed with equal 
sympathy by the Pope in the Vatican, who himself held the ambition of 
Philip II. in dread, and by the English nation, which had just escaped 
from the servitude prepared for it in the Spanish Armada. England, 
indeed, became the ally of Henry IV., and helped him to his crown ; 
and no alliance was evermore honourable to the contracting nations, 
or more conducive to the welfare of Europe. 
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The triumph of Henry IV. was the fiom i in Oa of. liberty 
of conscience and of national, independence; and in spite of all 
criticism—and he laid himself open to much, both on the score of 

«morality and of sincerity of religious conviction—Henry IV. remains, 

after St. Louis, the most admirable and sympathetic of all the kings 

_ of France. Religious toleration in the country was established by 

.the edict of Nantes; and after having by a wise system of adminis- 

tration and the aid of Sully restored prosperity to his people, who 
recovered, as marvellously from the ruin of the religious wars as 
a former generation had recovered from the effects of the English 
invasion, his provident and liberal policy extended itself to the 
general condition of Europe. This grand scheme which he had 
ripened in’ his brain with continual deliberation with Sully, was one 
which had for its end the permanént advancement of the ambition of 
the House of Austria, and the substitution of a confederation of 
Catholic and Protestant States, united together by a policy of 
toleration, for the old incubus which had weighed so long upon 

. Europe, of a concurrent ecclesiastical and imperial universal monarchy; 
and though his idea was killed in its birth by the dagger of Ravaillac, 

it was, in incomplete manner, carried out later by those who suc- 
ceeded him in the direction of the destinies of France. 

The assassination of Henry IV. left for a time the Government of 
France without a capable head, and the country passed through some 
years of sterile agitation. Meanwhile the House of Austria, ever 
subservient to the dictation of the Jesuits, again took in hand the 
work of Charles V. and Philip II’ German professors of the present 
day, in treating of the past relations of France and the Teutonic 
races, never fail to speak of the Holy Roman Empire once represented 
by the House of Austria, as though it were the same thing as the 
Germany of our own day, which perhaps is one of the most astounding 
examples of mendacious historical logic to be found in all political 
argument. It is even more absurd than if the English Government 
of the present day were to identify itself with the Government of the 
Bloody Queen Mary, or that of the papist James II. Germany, it is 
true, had then no official existence apart from the Holy Roman 
Empire, but it was trying to exist otherwise, and by the aid of France 
and Sweden it did, in the end, succeed in establishing itself in a 
state of political independerice as regards the House of Austria, and in 
obtaining an effective guarantee for the maintenance of its religious 
liberties. Had the designs of the House of Austria and the Jesuits suc- 

_ ceeded, Germany would have sunk to the condition of a kind of Teutonic 
Spain. That England took no part in the immense contest known 
as the Thirty Years’ War, which succeeded*in liberating Germany 
from the tyranny of the House of Austria, is owing to the fact that 
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she was too much occupied with her own internal circumstances to 
give attention to the affairs of the Continent ; yet during the earlier 
part of the Thirty Years’ War, known as the Palatine period, which 
commenced with the revolt of Bohemia from the tyranny and’ 
oppression of the House of Austria, England was passionately eager 
to enter into the great contest. 

The estates of Bohemia offered the crown of their country to the 
Palatine Prince Frederic, the son-in-law of our James I., and the con- 
sequent misfortunes of the prince and of his Enelishs Princess 
Elizabeth, together with his deposition by the Emperor of Austria, 
raised the sympathies of the English people to such a pitch of 
indignation that Parliament remonstrated with the king for not 
interfering actively on his behalf, alleging as a reason that the 
ambition: of the House of Austria was dangerous to the-liberties of 
Europe. England was subsequently prevented by the breaking out 
of the great rebellion from taking any part in the great contest which 
then divided Europe. The peace of Westphalia, which terminated 
that mighty and devastating conflict, was signed in 1648, in the 
very year preceding the execution of Charles I., or in all probability: 
we should not have been the only State in Europe which did not 
take part in the Thirty Years’ War. As soon, however, as England 
- had a settled Government under Cromwell, the great Protector 
speedily declared himself on the side of France against Spain in the 
prolonged conflict which ensued between these two powers subsequent 
to the peace of Westphalia; and the splendid valour of the soldiers- 
of the Commonwealth, displayed under the eyes of the young king, 
Louis XIV., attracted the admiration of Europe, and gained for 
England the possession of the port of Dunkirk. 

German publicists are pleased at the present day to treat the 
co-operation of France on the side of the Protestants as resulting 
from the mere lust of aggression, but they will find no great or 
trustworthy historian of their own country to back them up in this 
falsification. Richelieu, who represented the political union of 
France in as high a degree as Jeanne d’Arc represented its patriotic 
and poetic passion, did but follow in the steps of Henry IV., animated 
by the conviction that if all Germany were subjected to the intolerant 
ambition of the House of Austria, and reduced to the condition of 
a huge Teutonic Spain, such a state of things would be a curse to 
humanity, and a constant peril both to France and the peace of 
Europe. Richelieu indeed only actively interfered in the contest 
after the death of Gustavus Adolphus, and after the subsequent 
defeat of the Swedes at Nordlingen. His life was shortened by the 
unsleeping energy and “passion with which he directed the opera- 
tions of France in the conflict; but his policy was brought to a 
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successful conclusion by Mazarin, and the Treaty of Westphalia put 
an end to thirty years of immeasurable slaughter, secured the 
liberties of the constituent members of the empire under the guarantee 
of Sweden and France, and put an end for ever- to the dangerous 
preponderance of the House of Austria. Spain, having refused to 
-accede to the Peace of Westphalia, carried on for some years the 
war alone with France, till she too was obliged to yield and sign 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees, by which the long rivalry between 
the two powers was decided by the pre-eminence of France, and the 
- defeat of Pavia finally avenged from this time Spain sank lower 
and lower in the scale of European power, till her once colossal might 
became shrivelled in every limb, and she remained a mere scare- 
crow among nations. 

It was by the peace of Westphalia, we know, that France secured | 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and Alsace, or rather so much of Alsace as 
drew with it the subsequent complete dominion, and hence the con- 
tempt with which Germain professors of our time speak of the peace 
of Westphalia—the most venerable document in all the history of 
diplomacy. But considering the sacrifices which France had under- 

- gone at the call of German princes, and that she remained a guarantee 
for the execution of the treaty by that House of Austria whom sbe 
had spent so much blood and treasure to bring to terms, the con- 
cession cannot be deemed as excessive by any but a German professor 
of our day, or a Jesuit of the seventeenth century. 

It seenis, at first sight, inconsistent, that Richelieu, while he was 
the ally of Protestantism abroad, should have carried on war against 
the Huguenots at home. But the apparent discrepancy disappears 
on the slightest examination of the strange system into which the 
Protestants had organized themselves in France. In the days of the 
Religious Wars they formed a sort of Republic, which had ramifica- 
tions throughout France, and which possessed Rochelle for a capital, 
supported by other strong cities and organized governments in every 
province in France. The princes and nobles, moreover, allied them- 
-selves with the old principles of feudal independence against which. 
the monarchy, aided by the Tiers Etat, had made war for centuries, 
and which had been for the nation an almost inexterminable curse. 
This organization of the Huguenots was not entirely destroyed even 
by the Edict of Nantes, and they still retained La Rochelle as a 
guarantee for the execution of the terms of the edict. Under the 
government of Richelieu, princely and feudal anarchy again en- 
deavoured to lift its head against the minister whom they affected to 
treat as a usurper ; and the Huguenot power in the country, for such 
it still was, notwithstanding the observance df the Edict of Nantes, 
tempted to ally itself with treasonable machinations. Richelieu, the very 
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representative incarnation of the spirit of French unity, determined 
to make a clean sweep of everything of the nature of an independent 
power in France, and carried on war ruthlessly against every principal 
or abettor in attempts to revive the ancient system of princely or feudal - 
independence. The heads of the rebellious nobles fell, one after 
another, by the axe, and he reduced La Rochelle, the last stronghold 
of the Huguenots; but in no other way can he be regarded as having 
pursued a policy of religious persecution inside France. The sombre 
creed too of the Huguenots was never, on the whole, popular with the 
French nation. Notwithstanding the prodigious, and, in part, facti- 
tious strength of the party, Catholicism, with its venerable traditions, 
its poetic symbolism, its gorgeous festivals and splendid rites, was 
more in harmony with the tastes of a poetic, imaginative people, 
while that passion for unity so distinctive of the French mind 
induced it to cling to ecclesiastic unity with the same tenacity as it 
clung to political unity. 

As for political and administrative unity, no ruler of France, with 
. the exception, perhaps, of Louis XI., had done so much to bring it 
about as Richelieu, while he enlarged the territory of France by the 
incorporation of Artois and Roussillon, both of which had formerly 
been French possessions. Some remains, indeed, of the old feudal ’ 
factious spirit is to be found in the abortive revolution of the Fronde; 
but the successive administrations of Richelieu and Mazarin, by - 
working out the lines of political ‘action prepared for them by the 
royal founders of French unity, had, on the whole, prepared for 
Louis- XIV., when he assumed the task of government, a nation- 
ality more compact than was to be found in any other portion of 
Europe. , 

That while the growth of political unity was thus carefully fostered 
by the kings ‘and commons of France, sufficient provision was not 
taken at the same time for the formation of a system of liberty, is to 
be explained by the fact that both kings and commons went hand 
in hand in the subjugation of their common enemy—feudalism, 
which was of a more robust and rebellious nature in France than 
elsewhere, and, moreover, the establishment in a parliament of the 
jurists. The legal militia of the kings, whose assaults on feudal 
_ privileges the Tiers Etat had regarded with such satisfaction, had 
deprived the Etats Généraux of a good deal of their authority. 

The French national character, moreover,—and this will be regarded 
by some as a defect, and by others as the reverse,—is so constituted 
that the people more willingly saw itself represented in a man of 
commanding genius than in an assembly of persons not many of 
whom could be much above the ordinary level of humanity. Hence, 
when the nation, after the night of the middle ages had long been 
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passed through, after the terrible anarchy of the religious wars had 
been followed by glorious aims of foreign policy, and after the worst 
- abuses of feudalism had been finally extirpated, awoke to a full con- 
„sciousness of its power, and the accomplishment of its unity, it adored 
itself in the young and majestic sovereign whose reign was destined 
to be the great and classic age of Royalist France, and under 
whom France was universally acknowledged to be the unrivalled 
queen of civilization ; and that nothing might be wanting to complete 
the sense of the fulness and freshness of her glory, it was so ordained 
that the French language itself should then take its final and most . 
perfect form, and become the vehicle of thought for the creations of | 
poetic and literary genius, which placed her as much at the head of 
European civilization in poetry, the drama, philosophy, and history, 
as she was in art and wealth and power. There is no writer perhaps 
who characterizes the austerer grandeur of the early part of the 
reign of Louis XIV. more than Corneille, of whom it may be said 
that a thorough appreciation of his severe creations could only have 
been made by a society`of heroic men and noble women. Louis XIV., 
however, was unfortunately one of those great sovereigns who lived 
too long for their fame and for the good of the people they had to 
govern. Had he died àt the date of the peace of N imeguen, which 
added Franche Comté to France, he would have died in the fulness 
of a glorious reputation, unsullied by disaster, and left his people in- 
the highest state of prosperity. But from that date he became 
intoxicated with the splendour of the majesty which surrounded him, 
with the obsequiousness of foreign courts, with the adoration of his 
subjects, and with the doctrine of the right divine which the greatest 
bishop of the Gallican Church, and one who may almost be called a 
father of the Church, drew on his behalf from the pages of Holy Writ. 
By the odious rancour with which he made war against the Dutch, 
because they were Protestants and republicans, by his arrogance 
towards both large and small foreign powers, he became at last 
isolated in Europe, and he succeeded Charles V. and Philip IT. in 
the róle of exciting the apprehensions of Europe, and the dread of 
universal monarchy. His ambition, it is true, brought incalculable 
evils upon Europe; but he brought even more upon his own country, 
which paid for the extravagances of his ambition, not only by present 
exhaustion and misery, but by nearly a century of ceaseless decline. 
It is wrong to lay all the evils which the ambition of such men as 
Philip II., Louis XIV., or Napoleon I. bring upon the world, to the 
account of the people who have to endure their rule. Such men are 
a misfortune for the country which they happen to govern, and it is 
difficult to see how a nation is to put a curb apon the fatal passions 
of such rulers if they ever get into the seat of irresponsible power. The 
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long and gloomy period which formed the latter years of, Louis XIV., 
the coarse orgy of the Regency, and the miserable reign of Louis XV., 
form together one prolonged epoch of horrible misgovernment, 
which ended by utterly destroying that faith of France in her 
monarchy which was once almost as vivid and as deep as her faith 
in Catholicism. It was in this long period of French-degrada- 
tion, during the shameful rule of Madame de Pompadour, and when 
French royalty was sunk in the turpitude of the Du Barry epoch, 
that Prussia rose to be a great power, and that England, under the 
lead of Chatham, established her world-wide dominion on the ruins 
of the French monarchy.. The intellect of France, however, awoke. 
at last in active protest against the vicious disorder and ruinous des- 
potism of the old régime, and the English revolution of 1688, and its 
consequences, aroused in the minds of such thinkers as Montesquieu 
and Voltaire dreams of a France resuscitated by the aid of political 
liberty; and since the ancient symbols of faith no longer were 
regarded with reverence, a new religion grew up in the minds of 
the encyclopedists, and in that of Rousseau, whose writings, even 
more than those of Voltaire, prepared the way for the French Revo- 
lution. This new religion may be defined vaguely to be the religion 
of humanity, based on love of science, love of enlightenment, love of 
nature, and trust in the natural sentiments of mankind ; and the 
energy with which it caught hold of the minds of all classes was 
immense. Even the great nobles of France, and the grandes dames 
of Paris and Versailles, became impassioned for the new doctrines 
in an incredible degree ; and when the weak government of the well- 

. meaning Louis XVI. found it impossible to revive the ancient faith ` 
in the monarchy of France, and to repair the disorder and ruin 
wrought in the material and moral condition of the country by a 
century of vice and bad government, the new principles broke loose 
with an eruptive vehemence in the French Revolution, which has 
made an epoch in the history of the world. 

The sitting of the National Assembly of the 4th of August, 1789, 
in which all the privileged classes vied with each other in sacrificing 
the prerogatives of ten centuries on the altar of national liberty, was 
the scene of a sublime burst of enthusiasm to which no parallel can 

` be found except in the history of the Crusades, in which France had 
taken the initiative about eight centuries ago. The soul of the most 
ideal and enthusiastic people of the world delivered itself in one 

_ moment of exalted energy of the cumbrous, worn-out cerements of 

the past by which it was encumbered and strangled, and sought to 

give itself a new body and a new life. 
The work, however, undertaken by the promoters of the French 

Revolution was of an immensity to which we can find no parallel in 
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.the history of the world, except that which was undertaken by the 
earliest propagators of Christianity ; for it was an attempt to intro- 
duce the léading principles of Christianity itself into the political, 
fabric of nations. There is small cause for wonder, then, that among 
the many mien of splendid qualities evoked from the bosom of the 
French nation by the action of the French Revolution, no one has 
arisen to represent adequately its incalculable purport, or that the 
energies it aroused should by turns become the prey of the sophisms 
of a Robespierre or of the ambition of a Bonaparte. There is small 
cause for wonder that pure enthusiasm degenerated in narrow minds 
into sanguinary fanaticism, and that the nation submitted in mute 
despair even to the Reign of Terror, yet still with a latent convic- 
tion that when the hurricane of blood was passed by, the principles 
of the Revolution would again become ascendant in all their purity 
and majesty. However, even the atrocities of the French Revolution 
are as nothing to those which have been committed in almost every 
age by the false champions of Christianity, and the bloodshed and 
suffering of which it was the occasion are as nothing also when com- 
pared with that which the caprice of many a despot has brought 
upon humanity. In spite of all the crimes which were wrought by the. 
perversion of its principles, and in spite of all the temporary reactions 
in periods when, through lassitude and despair, the ‘nation had 
appeared. to renounce all heirship to the glorious Revolution of 1789, 
the great work has still been proceeding, and unexpected catas- 
trophes have again and again revealed how unalterably the words, 
“ Liberté, égalité, fraternité,” symbolize the national aspirations of 
France. And if the present leaders of the Prussian armies of inva- 
sion in France had possessed even a little idealism and a little more 
knowledge of history, they would have caleulated somewhat on the 
impossibility of subduing a nation of forty millions of inhabitants, 
whose hearts are: still capable of vibrating to such watchwords. 
The example of France has ever been contagious in the world, and 
its present heroic resistance may have political results not yet 
dreamed of by the Junker Bismarck or by pious William, “ Le 
caporal mystique.” 

We know of no more strange error than that which accounts the 
French in the main as a sceptic, frivolous people. They have had 
their sceptic moods, it is true; but the scepticism has been that of a 
transitory despair and recoil consequent on the exhaustion produced 
by some burst of heroism, chivalry, or ideality which has astonished 
the world—the natural despondency, in fact, of the enthusiastic 
artistic temperament which can for the time see no outlet for fresh 
effort. Mrs. Browning, whose poetic nature made her understand 
the French character better than most of her country people, has 
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said that in France “an idea cuts like a knife,” and this is true’ 
But France is not only the larid' of great ideas and heroic action, the 
true mother of chivalry, she is also the Alma Mater of elegance, refine- 
ment, and polite manners, and of-all the lighter graces of civilization, 
with which she has, more or less, inoculated every country in 
Europe—graces which spring from the excessive sociability of-her 
nature; a nature endowed with quick sympathies and.a fine bene- 
volence, capable of applying the principles of “ Liberté, égalité, fra-* 
ternité,” to the smallest details of social intercourse. 
England and France have grown up side by side, and as riyals in 
peace and in war, their action on the progress of civilization have 
together surpassed that of any other two nations in the world. It 
would be a sad hour for humanity if England should lose her ocean- 
supremacy and worldwide influence; and the prospect would be no , 
less gloomy, if France should be doomed to lose her prestige in- 
Europe. 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 
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POPULAR VERSUS PROFESSIONAL ARMIES. 


T is one of the evils incident to a popular constitution, under 
which vast numbers of half-informed and half-educated citizens 
take a lively interest in public affairs and exercise no inconsiderable 
control over them, that certain ideas and prepossessions often acquire 
_ a fixed hold upon the mind of the country long before they have 
been fairly discussed by qualified persons, and before, therefore, the 
full light of reflection and experience has been brought to bear upon 
them. The number of Englishmen who read and talk on political 
questions is out of all proportion to those who think or know: as 
new events occur or new circumstances arise at home or abroad, 
opinions must be formed upon them, and inferences drawn from 
them on the spur of the moment: journalists and amateur orators 
and lecturers in plenty are found to do this, and to honour the 
demands thus made upon their intelligence, as it were, at sight. 
At twenty-four hours’ notice, they are prepared—and, indeed, it is 
almost a necessity incidental to their functions—to form a judgment 
and pronounce a dictum on each fresh topic as it arises, however 
sudden or momentous it may be; and the common mind, being 
naturally passive and receptive, rather than thoughtful, critical, or 
scrutinizing, usually accepts this dictum, and turns its action and the 
course of its impressions in the direction indicated. This tendency 
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of course is aggravated, and this. proceeding hastened, when there is 
a general consentaneousness of sentiment among the newspapers 
belonging to particular parties ;—though such agreement will often 
be the mere consequence of first impressions, superficial information, 
and hasty glances on minds with the same general characteristics (as 
journalists for the most part have), and therefore, as we often see, 
just as likely to be wrong as right, and always requiring to be 
greatly modified by fuller knowledge and more mature consideration. 
Such as it is, however, the twenty-four hours’ decision goes forth in 
leading articles and large type; it is adopted by what the general 
public “is pleased to call its mind;” is swallowed whole at the 
breakfast-table with the breakfast; passes from hand to hand, or 
rather from mouth to mouth, as the day ripens; and before a week 
is over has been consolidated into that vague, inexplicable, often 
unfounded, but always mighty influence called public opinion. Thus 
when Parliament meets, members often discover ‘that their consti- 
tuents have come to pretty positive decisions on subjects as to which 
they themselves are only seeking for information and enlightenment; 
ministers find their difficulties in dealing with the question in hand. 
dangerously aggravated; and both statesmen and senators begin 
their deliberations under the pernicious shadow of foregone con- 
clusions. 

An apter illustration of the danger we are signalling could 
scarcely be found than is presented by the clamour which has lately 
arisen in so many quarters for the substitution of a popular for a 
standing army in this country, for training the whole population to 
arms, for embodying the militia, for compelling every man of every 
class to pass at least a year or two in the ranks, and a number of . 
analogous arrangements. All this has arisen from the surprising 
success of the Prussian arms in this deplorable war of 1870. Our 
system of volunteering, it is urged, is notoriously inadequate; the 
plan of conscription has proved a broken reed; the Prussian prin- 
ciple is clearly the right one. Let us adopt it at once, without 
` delay. There is no time to be lost. The very same impatient 
clamourers for so'radical a change would have cried out just as 
fiercely, and just as thoughtlessly, for the French system, had 
France been successful; and would have been just as intolerant of . 
any attempt to point out either the needlessness, the inapplicability, 
or the drawbacks of the scheme. Yet it is most important, before 
the country’s fancy is inflamed ot run away with by the new 
doctrines, to insist upon a calm consideration of, at least, the main 
features of the question, so as to avoid both the dangers and the 
disgrace of acting in a panic, in a wrong direction, and on imperfect 
or erroneous data. At this moment, all Europe has got the scarlet 
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fever, and England seems in danger of taking it in an aggravated form. 
We ourselves pretend to have no military knowledge, and shall drag 
our readers into no administrative details, but propose only to point 
out certain political and social aspects of the question, with which, as 
involving matters of principle, civilians are perhaps fitter to deal than 
soldiers. We are not dogmatic advocates of the views for which we 
insist upon a hearing; we only desire to state those views strongly, 
because, while the current of public opinion is running so strongly 
in an opposite direction, they are in danger of being wholly over- 
looked. We do not aspire to discuss the entire question, nor to state 
the. whole truth; but simply to urge a very relevant and much 
neglected truth. ‘ 


“ Universal military service,” writes M. de Laveleye in the Fortnightly 
Review, ‘is suitable for democratic nations, witness all the republics of 
antiquity. It forms an army that is truly patriotic, it braces character, 
combats that softness which is gaining on us, prepares an immense force 
without large expense, and inculeates discipline and obedience, qualities 
worthy of little esteem under a despotic government, but indispensable 
under a free government. The army must become the adult school for 
every citizen. It was thus that Germany recovered her valour and 
strength.” 

This is the popular ery now, echoed from a thousand tongues, 
favoured by men of “advanced opinions,” and advocated by journals 
which unquestionably regard themselves as friends both of progress 
and of peace. “Let every citizen be called upon to serve his country 
in the ranks of the army, and be so trained that he can serve it well. 
Let every youth, whatever his rank or destined occupation, pass at 
least one or two years in soldiering before he settles down to his 
regular work in life. Make the whole nation a potential army, and 
the country a potential camp. Let us no longer have our military 
forces recruited by voluntary action, or from one class, and no longer 
have them officered exclusively by the upper and wealthier ranks. 
By this means patriotism will be fostered, and England will be made 
secure. This system has made Prussia great and irresistible. Let 
it restore greatness and influence to Great Britain.” Such is the 
favourite fancy of the hour; and the events now passing on the 
Continent have given it temporary vogue. But is it sound or wise? 

Tt would be all very well, and might probably be necessary, were 
war to be the normal condition of Europe, or even constant liability 
to war. It was necessary among the republics and monarchies of 
antiquity, because then the whole history of States was the record 
of a perpetual struggle for existence or aggrandisement. Territory 
was almost the only recognised source or form of national wealth ; 
Supremacy over neighbours the only grandeuf dreamed of; skill in 
arms, or success in war, the main if not the only avenue to fame 
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or power. Then a state of hostilities was the rule, intervals of 
peace the exception. Every citizen was certain to be called sooner 
or later to the field; every citizen, therefore, must be trained to . 
appear there with credit and efficiency. The same thing might .be. - 
advisable now, if constant readiness to fight and established security 
to win were to be the tenure on which alone freedom and indepen- 
dence could be held ;—if nations, industrious, fair-minded, pacific, 
and unaggressive, were liable at any moment to be called upon to 
stand sword ‘in hand in defence of their property or their rights 
against barbarian hordes or brigand conquerors ;—and if the unpro- 
voked assaults to which we were liable, or the rational and binding 
engagements we might have entered into, were such as a moderately i 
powerful professional force (such as we must always maintain) 
would be inadequate to meet. But it is simply idle to argue the 
exigencies and obligations of the nineteenth century by reference to the . 
States of antiquity, when fighting was the business, and almost the 
amusement, of mankind; when there was little industry or commerce 
which war could interrupt or disorganize; when civilization was in 
its infancy, and national interests and organization were compara- 
tively simple and narrow. What, in the last resort, are armies now 
needed for? Simply to enable each nation to expand and deploy 
itself; to develop its industry, its resources, its special form of life, 
undisturbed by violence from without ; and, at times, to assist allied 
‘nations, when menaced, to maintain a like scope for their develop- 
ment. For anything distinct from these objects, it is a police, not 
an army, that we need. For anything beyond these objects, if armies 
are required, it is for crime. Now these objects necessitate, no doubt, 
an army—but not a nation in arms. 

It is true that the experience of the present generation, and the 
drama that is now enacting just beyond our shores are not, at first. 
sight, encouraging to hopes cf future peace. The last sixteen years 
have shown us four or five of the bloodiest and most obstinate wars 
in all history. But, if looked at more closely, perhaps, the analysis 
might be more reassuring than the first impression. These wars were 
nearly all the legacies of old controversies, the bad residuum of old 
traditions, the consequences of an attempt to preserve “an unstable 
equilibrium” in Europe—to perpetuate what should never have 
existed. The American war was an internal struggle, to decide 
which of two powerful elements in the nation should have the upper 
hand: The Crimean war was fought partly to deliver Europe, once 
for all, from the incubus of Russian influence, partly to maintain 
that “unstable equilibrium” which had been bequeathed to us by 
our fathers, and from.the superstitions connected with which we had 
not yet freed our minds. The Italian war of 1859 was waged to 
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liberate Italy from Austrian supremacy—again an evil inheritance 
from the past. The war of 1866 was an indispensable pre- 
liminary towards the realisation of a grand national idea—that of 
German unity. The duél between France and Germany was, at the 
: outset, a contest for militaty superiority, inaugurated by a dynasty 
imbued with hereditary notions of conquest, and has now deepened 
` into’a national conflict for something falsely called “existence.” But 
_ each of these wars has left behind it among those engaged an in- 
‘ereasing distaste, and even horror, for such bloodshed and barbarism, 
‘and each of them has gone far to settle and to close a controversy that _ 
': required to be laid to rest. In spite, therefore, of all that is dis- 
‘couraging in the present, we still cling confidently to ‘the hope that, 
with the final extinction of the Buonapartes and their bad traditions, 
. with the union of dissevered fragments of nationalities that yearned 
to come together, with the overthrow of alien and hated dominations, 
and with the gradual abandonment of old political and diplomatic 
theories that will not bear the light of reason, real struggles for 
national rights, national life, national developrhent—objects worth 
fighting for cum toto corpore regni—will grow rarer and rarer as the 
world goes on. 

But even if these general views be deemed too sanguine, and we 
confine our views to England only—as for the purposes of our 
present argument we ought to do—the proposal to substitute a 
popular for a professional army implies, not only an enormous over- 
provision for all probable or calculable exigencies, but quite the wrong 
sort of provision. Let us look for a moment at the simple, salient 
facts of the case: Our position and our requirements are in two 
essential points altogether different from those of other European 
nations. We are insular; they are continental. Their country. and 
possessions lie at home, and in a ring fence; our empire and terri- 
tory are scattered over the world, for the most part at a great 
distance from our shores, and a great part is held by us under a very 
peculiar tenure. Now a popular army, organizéd like that of Prussia, 
—a system which trains the whole population’ to arms, and forces 
every man to pass some time in actual service in the ranks, and to. be 
liable to future service on emergencies,—is admirably calculated for 
defensive warfare, and must make a nation virtually. unconquerable 
and nearly unassailable at home. Applied to Great Britain, it, would 
give us a permanent defensive force on foot of (say) 300,000 men, 
capable of being raised at once, in case of necessity, to three times 
that strength. But our navy is our defensive force: it is our first 
line of fortresses, our outlying army.: it ought always to be main- 
tained in invulnerable condition; and our Government or ‘our 
Parliament must be strangely culpable if it ever fails to be so. It 
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is, therefore, only in case of that outer bulwark being forced, or of a 
certain portion of our enemy’s troops escaping its vigilance or 
mastering its opposition at some weak point, that our land army— 
our reserve that is—would be called into action. That emergency, 
and that only, is therefore the case which, looking at a popular army 
as a means of national defence, we need to provide. Now what is the 
force we should require to give a good account of such an invading 
army as our navy could not prevent from effecting a landing on our 
shores? Lord Derby estimates it at 100,000 men ; and this number, 
_ if well-appointed and fully-trained troops (and we ‘ought to dream of 
no other), would probably be amply sufficient. Now, in order to secure 
this force, the advocates of the popular theory would keep three times 
the number constantly in thé ranks ; and would subject, besides, all the 
rest of the adult male population to a certain period of annual drill 
—i.e., unproductive parade, during which they would earn no wages, 
and produce no wealth—during which all the industrial, or com- 
mercial, or professional organizations, of which they formed a part, 

would be more or less disorganized. Certainly, a more wasteful 
mode of supplying our necessities could not well be devised. 

Of the wastefulness of the scheme, from another point of view, we 
shall have to speak presently. But its purely economic, extravagance 
will not be fully realized without looking at it a little more closely. 
‘It is proposed to take all male citizens, urban, rural, industrial, and 
professional, as soon as they reach the age of twenty (or thereabouts) ; 
enrol them in the ranks, and train them to be thorough soldiers, 
making them live a soldier’s life for at least two years. That, at all 
events, is the average form the scheme assumes in the minds of its 
enthusiastic supporters. Now nineteen-twentieths of our young men 
enter upon life—that is, commence the trade, the labour, the study, 
the profession, by which they are to earn their bread—at the age of 
sixteen, or even earlier, and must do this in order to learn it 
thoroughly, At the age of twenty, then, almost every one of them 
has fallen into his niche, has adopted his calling, has got‘ his post, 
and is doing something, perhaps everything, for the support of him- 
self and his parents. He has grown warm to his work, and has 
nearly mastered it. The peasant has become a tolerable ploughman, 
the mechanic, artisan, or handicraftsman is growing skilful at his 
tools, the spinner or weaver has learned the nicer manipulations of 
’ his factory, and is receiving an increase of his wages. The engineer, 
the merchant’s clerk, the civil service employé, the shoemaker’s or 
tailor’s apprentice, the young apothecary, are just. beginning to be 
thoroughly useful and efficient. The student of law, medicine, and 
divinity, the special pleader’s pupil, the surgeon’s assistant, the 
undergraduate bent upon scholastic honours, are alike in the very 
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crisis of their professional training, the prize in view, the dis- 
cipline for it almost completed. The fatal hour strikes, and 
every one of these is summoned away to serve two or three years 
in the ranks of the army; and, because his country may some 
day or other really need his services, to lead a life, half of drill, half 
of idleness and parade; to forget his calling, to forego perfection in 
his craft, to lose his special manual skill, to forfeit his earnings, 
‘(perhaps essential to his family), to see his place at the spinning- 
wheel, or behind the counter, his desk in the office, his seat in the 
counting-house, filled by others; to leave what he has won, to do 
what he dislikes, and to have to recommence a career and re-seek a 
post or an occupation at the end of three disturbing, incapacitating, 
and perhaps demoralizing, years. i , 

A. scheme more disastrous, more fatal to that workmanlike perfec- 
tion in every branch of industry which has -conferred on England 
such reputation, and brought her such wealth: and supremacy in 
mechanical production, could scarcely have been devised. Happily 
it would be at least as universally irritating and’ unpopular as it 
would be disastrous, and as unjust and unequal in its pressure. on 
different classes in the community as it is utterly uneconomical in 
its whole conception ; and could, therefore, scarcely by any possibility 
be carried out. And it is proposed and urged, in order to meet 
emergencies for which it would be an immense over-provision as 
well as not the appropriate provision ; which, if the national policy 
be wise and just, and be pursued with consistency, and be committed. 
to cipable hands, need never arise at-all; and which, if they should 
arise, may be met at far smaller cost, and in a far more efficient 
fashion. 

Lord Derby—whose cold, clear sense and rare faculty of thinking 
for himself on every subject, in place of echoing the thoughts (or. 
habitual expressions of opinion rather than real thoughts) of others, 
never fails to cast a strong, true light on whatever topic he touches— 
summed up most admirably all the objections we have urged against 
the adoption of the Prussian system in a recent speech to the 
volunteers at Liverpool. The last two sentences are especially 
worthy of attention :— . . 


“I am quite aware that there are many people who, having been struck 
with admiration—and no wonder that they should be—at the marvellous 
power, whether for aggression or defence, which the Prussian organization 
gives, wish to see some modification of it introduced into England. Now, 
to such persons I would say, take hints from your neighbours by all means, 
but do not servilely copy their institutions without first considering whether 
your position is like theirs. (Applause.) Now, we are in a totally different 
position, as has been said many hundreds of times, from that of any con- 
tinental state. We have no frontiers. No enemy can pour half a million 
of men into this country.’ The utmost strength which we can be called 
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upon to repel is only that which can be carried across the Channel by a 
hostile fleet, assuming such a fleet to have escaped our own navy, or that a 
temporary disaster had occurred. That is what we have to provide against; 
and when people talk of drilling and disciplining by degrees, year after 
year, the entire able-bodied male population of the country—that is, some 
four or five millions, at least—in order to repel a possible attack of, at the 
most, say 100,000, they must either have a wonderfully low opinion of the 
fighting powers of Englishmen, or else they must be thinking of something 
beyond mere defence, that is to say, of a policy which I won’t here charac- 
terize or argue against, but which I believe to be neither suited to the ideas 
of our time, nor consistent with the real interests of the country. (Applause.) 
Mind, I do not quarrel with those who contend that the State has a right, 
if it thinks fit, to call on every able-bodied man for personal service. 
Rights are more easily talked about than defined. But an appeal of that 
kind has always been made, and always will be made, when the exigencies 
of national defence require it. (Hear; hear.) Extraordinary occasions 
require, and, because they require, justify, extraordinary measures ; but when 
in ordinary times you come to apply the principle of compulsory service, 
you are met with this difficulty. If you apply it universally, and endeavour 
to train everybody, you are making ten times the amount of preparation 
that you can possibly require. If you are merely to pick and choose, or 
take men by lot, you cannot, by any arrangement I ever heard of, prevent 
great practical inequality and injustice in the application of the law. Admit 
substitutes, and the hardship falls exclusively on the poor; insist on per- 
sonal service, then the loss of time, which to the young man of fortune is 
nothing, and which to the lowest class of labourer is unimportant—because 
the pay while serving is as good as he would get elsewhere—becomes a 
very heavy tax on the skilled industry of the artisan or the professional 
man, or those who have business habits to acquire. (Hear, hear.) There 
is something also to be said, in a country where the sentiment of individual 
freedom and conscience is as highly developed as here, against the justice 
of compelling men to take a personal part, against their will, in wars not 
merely defensive, and which they may themselves, in their conscience, 
believe to be unjust. (Applause.) But I don’t dwell on that; I simply 
assert my belief that, in the long-run, it will be even cheaper, to say 
nothing of any other consideration, to pay the fair market value of the 
‘military labour you want, rather than to take it by force. However, I don’t 
wish to dogmatize on these matters; I have given my opinion for what it 
may be worth; if wrong, I am open to conviction. Of one thing only I 
am. sure,—a nation was made to be something else than a camp, and that a 
system under which wars shall be carried on—not as in modern days and 
till now, by comparatively limited armies, but by the whole mass of the 
people—is not an advance in civilization, but an essentially retrograde 
step. (Cheers.) It may be change, it certainly is not progress, if that 
much-abused word has any meaning at all.” ; 


‘We have said that a system of universal and compulsory military 
service would not only be a vast over-provision for our national army, 
but would be essentially the wrong sort of provision. Those who 
advocate it seem to forget that two-thirds of our troops are required 
for foreign,, i.e. for Indian and colonial service. Two-thirds of every 
soldier’s period of service must, as a rule, be passed in exile. It is 
in India, or in Canada or New Zealand, or in Malta, Bermuda, or 
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Gibraltar that he is wanted, as it is there alone that he has, except 
with the rarest exceptions, any chance of seeing real war. To compel 
Englishmen to go out there against their will, or to keep them there 
for lengthened periods, would be simply. intolerable. You have a 
right to ask every citizen to fight in’ defence of his native land 
whenever it is really in danger; but you have no right to take 
_civilians away from their avocations, and force them to pass years 
away from home and in unwholesome climates, in order.to protect 
colonists or to maintain a policy which possibly they disapprove, or 
a dominion which they may not care to keep. At all events, you 
may- not do this till you have exhausted all other means of attaining 
your end. At all events, Englishmen will never suffer it to be done. 
To send young men out for short periods—i.c., for two out of their 
supposed three years of service—would be more tolerable to the 
individuals and more defensible in principle, but incomparably more 
burdensome to the nation. Take the case of India, which absorbs 
the largest portion of our troops on foreign service. It can never be 
worth while, never pay, never really attain your. object, to send 
- raw soldiers thither for such short periods. Of the two years’ exile, 
six months would be absorbed in going and returning, and other six 
months or more in reaching their station and getting settled and accli- 
matized. The cost of transport would be ruinous; from. one-fourth to 
one-half of your Indian army—say 20,000 or 830,000 men—must con- 
sist of reliefs i transitu. To that extent yoù would need to increase 
your force; that is, the drain on the national purse and population. 
The idea is obviously absurd. 
The essentially wasteful character of the scheme for universal 
military service is, however, best recognised when regarded from 
another point of view. Clearly the most effective mode of utilizing 
‘a nation’s resources—that which, primé facie, recommends itself to 
sound principles of economic science—is to appropriate the mental, 
social, and material capacities of each citizen ; to allot every man to 
the function he can best discharge; not to put square men into 
round places, and round men into square ones, nor yet every man, 
whether round or square, into triangular holes; not to make soldiers 
of our maritime population, nor sailors of our inland ones; not to 
man our fleet with ploughmen from Rutland, nor fill our barracks 
with fishermen from Devonshire; not to take students from their | 
libraries and force them to join “ The Eleven” or “The Eight,” nor 
` to seize on the athletic cricketer or rower and make him bend and 
stupify over a volume or a desk ; not to set the brains of the nation to 
dig and fight, nor its thews and sinews to do its thinking and inquir- 
ing ; but, as far as possible, to give every man that post and work in the 
vast organization of national life for which nature has obviously 
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designed him, to which his tastes.incline him, and in which such 
faculties as he possesses will bear most fruit. The country, you say, 
has a right to claim for its defence the services of all its children. 
Very good; but let each one serve it in the way in which he can 
render service most effectually—the inventor to improve weapons 
for the troops, the engineer to construct railways to transport them 
and forts to protect them, the manufacturer to clothe them, the 
agriculturist to feed them, the statesman and civilian to organize 
and -direct them, the sailor and naval constructor to keep the enemy 
at a distance from our shores. No one ever dreams of calling upon 
every man to serve three years at sea: why call upon every one to 
serve three years on land? Even in the old bad days of impressment 
only sailors or boatmen were knocked down and carried by force on 
board a frigate; and no one proposes to revive impressment now. 
What, then, must we think of the writers and orators who would 
revive it on a far wider scale and in a less appropriate form ? 

Now, the point to which special attention is requested is this-— 
that there exist three classes in these British Isles peculiarly fitted 
for the army—men who can be made excellent soldiers, and can be 
made nothing else; who can serve their country in no other waye 
who, if they are not occupied in doing our fighting, will be doing 
nothing, or will be doing mischief; who, if drafted into. the ranks, 
disciplined, and trained, may become most useful citizens, and, in a 
fair proportion of cases, estimable and sometimes admirable men, 
but who, if not so utilized and. trained, are more likely than not to 
become a discredit and a burden; who, if they are not turned into 
the protectors of their country, are nearly sure to grow into its curse 
and its opprobrium; who, if they are not employed in defending 
us, will prey upon us, discredit us, or desert us. These classes are 
quite numerous enough for the purpose, are specially adapted for it, 
are often well inclined for it, and can be allured to it even when 
indifferent. Till they have been utilized and exhausted, therefore, 
we submit that to have recourse to universal and compulsory service: 
for the recruiting or constitution of our armies would be, not only 
impolitic and oppressive, but gratuitously and foolishly wasteful. 
The classes alluded to are our superfluous agricultural and out-door 
labouring population (superfluous permanently or temporarily), our 
loafets and idlers, our city roughs, our young athletes, and our 
sporting aristocrats. These all, as a rule, would make some of the 
best of soldiers, and do make some of the worst of civilians. 

Of the abundant supply of recruits which, under good arrangements,* 


* Ihave not a word to say in defence of the present system of recruiting, or of the 
special recruiting grounds preferentially selected. Nor do I offer any opinion, or for 
my present purpose think it necessary to form one, as to the proposed scheme for 
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might be drawn from the labouring population of these islands 
there can be no doubt whatever. It is ample, and it is perennial. Their 
redundant numbers, always existing and largely swollen from time to 
time as trade grows dull and enterprise is interrupted, are proved by 
three facts, a mere reference to which will spare us the need for any 
elaborate argument. First, the wages in most agricultural districts 
are very low—in many so low as to be barely adequate to the 
support of life in decent health and comfort; and this depression 
continues in ‘spite of the great demand in recent years for labourers 
for railway and other analogous undertakings. Secondly, the average 
return of adult able-bodied paupers in England and Wales alone 
reaches from 150,000 to 200,000. Thirdly, the annual average 
emigration from the United Kingdom amounts to 200,000, of whom 
just one-half are adult males. These figures must be held to indicate 
an actual surplus available for military service of not less than 50,000 
men per annum, many of them of the most suitable description. 
Besides these we find at constantly-recurring ‘epochs at least an 
equal number—often a far larger number—of navvies, dockyard 
labourers, ironfounders, shipbuilders’ labourers, and the like, thrown 
out of work by commercial crises and industrial collapses more or 
less prolonged, who, under a fitting system, would furnish recruits of 
an excellent class. Now, not only do a large proportion of these 
men—-the agricultural labourers especially—offer capital raw 
material for soldiers, but scarcely in any way could the country 
so improve their character -and utilize their dormant capacities as by 
making soldiers‘ of them. Their habits are hardy, frugal, and 
laborious; a year of good feeding and good shelter would make them 
constitutionally strong and healthy; they are docile and obedient 
if slow to learn, and more than usually amenable to discipline. 
What they are in their unkempt and untaught state we most of us 
know; what they may be made by a few years’ training and actual 
service the last half-century of our military history amply testifies. 
- Discipline, the habit of obedience ; above all, the conception of duty ;* 
often, too, the consciousness of serving his country ; oftener far the 
sentiment of standing by his comrades, develop moral qualities of 
` the very highest order in the English private—qualities which 
astonish the beholder and dismay the enemy—qualities which occa- 
sionally rise to the sublimest point of heroism and self-sacrifice— 
qualities of which no one who knew him as a half-fed ploughman or 
hedger could have deemed him capable—qualities which would have 
re-establishing the ballot (with or without substitutes) for the militia; and making the 
militia a nursery for the line. I confine my remarks to one point alone—viz., the 
importance, whatever system of recruitment we adopt, of obtaining our soldiers as far 


as possible from the fit portion of the population, i.e., the willing, the unemployed, the 
physically capable, and the men of questionable or mischievous-proclivities, 
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slumbered for ever in his unawakened soul had he remained a slug- 
gish peasant to the grave. Let those who wish to measure and 
to realize what the enlisted peasant may do for his country, and what 
military service may do for the peasant, watch him when he first 
joins his depdét and clumsily begins his drill, stolid, unintelligent, 
and brutal; then follow him when he has become a finished soldier ; 
read what the samé man did in the Peninsula ; or see what he did in 
the Crimean trenches at Inkerman, or in the Indian mutiny—and 
we shall wonder at the magic and the vastness of the metamorphosis. 
Let us go a little further, and learn how the same man, once so dull 
and animal, behaved in the Sarah Sands, when the troop-ship which 
conveyed him was on fire; or how, after saving the women and 
children, he stood calmly and silently ‘in rank upon the deck of the 
Birkenhead, waiting—an unflinching martyr—till the ship went 
down and the waves closed over him for ever—and we shall have 
some conception of the miracle that may be wrought by discipline 
and duty, even on the slowest natures, and of the desirableness of 
working such miracles as often as we can. 

The able-bodied paupers (the professional and habitual we mean, 
not the helpless and inevitable paupers), the idlers and the loafers in 
the lower ranks, belong to a different category; but for them, as for 
the superabundant agriculturists, military service offers the most 
obvious and effectual method in which they. can be made useful to . 
that country to which they are now only a nuisance and a burden.* 
` The discipline of the army is needed in their case, not to develop 
virtues, but to control vices—not so much to direct capacity and 
exertion for good as to divert them ‘from evil. Only by enrolment 
can they be made serviceable, and be prevented from being mis- 
chievous. The same may be said’ of the analogous urban class—the 
roughs of the cities, the arabs of the streets. These are men often 
with capacities for something better ; with love of adventure, which 
might be regulated into soldierly daring ; with brutality, which might 
be tamed and metamorphosed into courage; familiar with privation— 
a familiarity which discipline might develop into hardy endurance. 
They are’ men, too, with terrible proclivities towards evil,—almost 
certain to be criminals if they are not made soldiers,—quite certain, 
moreover, to cost the country far more as criminals than they ever 
would as soldiers: How numerous these classes are: no one can 
calculate with accuracy: probably they might easily furnish 30,000 
recruits a-year to the army; and by recruiting would greatly con- 
tribute to our peace at home, while they maintained our influence 
and security abroad. 


* Many of the able-bodied paupers are, no doubt, too old for enlistment. But many 
are young enough, for pauperism is well known to be an hereditary. vice. 
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So much for the rank and file. In the upper classes we find an 
absolute affluence of men admirably fitted to be the officers of? such 
army—made ad hoc, we might almost say: gallant young fellows, 
abhorring books and sedentary occupation, but passionately addicted 
to athletic exercises and field sports; men of muscle rather than of 
brain, but nevertheless keen, shrewd, intelligent, and resourceful, 
and gifted with that promptitude and presence of mind in difficulty 
and danger, in which men of greater intellect are often deficient, 
inasmuch as it belongs more to hardy nerves than to powerful or 
cultivated minds. Such embryo officers abound—superabound they 
say——at the two universities, and at public schools, and in the world 
among the upper Ten Thousand ;—-who are becoming something of a 
nuisance with their intense animalism and muscularity—who would 
be immensely useful in the army, if, like the privates we have just 
spoken of, they were only trained and forced to master their pro- 
fession, and who have little prospect of being useful anywhere else 
—who have means sufficient’ to enable them to live in luxurious 
idleness, yet no considerable property to entail upon them unavoid- 
able duties or social functions and obligations—who have boundless 
pluck, indomitable energy (of a sort), restless activity, and some, 
often great, ambition; but who, as it is, utterly waste their lives 
and their capacities, hunt, shoot, flirt, lounge, bet, race, and gamble 
—who, in a word, if they do not go into the army, are pretty sure 
to go to the devil; and if they are not made to serve the country in 
one way, will assuredly disserve it in another. 

An army composed, both in its upper and lower grades, of these 
. classes, would, if organized on sound principles, be at once more 
economical to the nation and more manageable than any other. It 
would be more economical, because it would utilize the unproductive, 
in place of draining and disturbing, and to some extent paralyzing, 
the industrious and productive classes;and because officers drawn 
- from the sporting, athletic, and adventurous youth of the higher 
ranks, who have independent means, and to whom war would be in 
a measure a. congenial and inviting pastime, would serve for lower 
pay than a middle-class man or a soldier of fortune who looked to 
‘the profession of arms as a mode of livelihood. We assume, of 
course, that these officers would be forced to understand their busi- 
ness and to fulfil thoroughly all its obligations. Without this 
postulate no army could be formed, and any man-would be dear at 
any price.“ Discipline, again, would be at once easier and lighter, 

* It must not be assumed that we are defending or approve of the system of purchase, 
, or indeed at all of the prevailing style and spirit in which our army is officered and pro- 
motion, in its higher grades especially, obtained. Much of this we imagine to be worthy 


of all condemnation, and to call loudly for prompt reform. But to enter on this subject 
would lead us far from our immediate purpose. Itis absolutely essential to the officer- 
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because more uniform, than in what is called a popular or national 
army, “inasmuch as all the rank and file would be drawn from the 
same or nearly the same social class, and might fitly be subjected, 
therefore, to the same punishments and control; while the English 
habits of subordination would render obedience to officers, who were 
the social as well as merely military superiors of the privates, at once 
more natural, complete, and prompt. That instinctive submission 
and respect which is the very soul of military discipline, being thus, 
as it were, already pre-existing .and established, and native to the 
soil, would less need to be enforced by punishment, and, when neces- 
sary, could be enforced by the punishment which, to the men 
subjected to it, would seem at once the most appropriate as it would 
assuredly be the most effectual. The social and personal equality 
which prevails, or is virtually assumed, between the officers and 
privates of the French army—arising partly from the national 
theory, and partly from the fact that a large proportion of the officers 
have risen from the ranks—has long been felt and admitted, and has 
of late been proved, to be almost subversive of the discipline essential 
alike to success and to salvation or recovery after disaster. It is well 
known that English soldiers will obey and. follow gentlemen as they 
will never obey or follow men of their own order, or of a class only 
slightly above them in position; while the needful habits of subordi- 
nation in the Prussian army are maintained by the combined 
circumstances of the noblesse of the officers and of the exceptional 
education and intelligence of the rank and file. 

In every army, too, however constituted, the promptest and 
severest punishment for crime and insubordination, or at least the 
power of inflicting such, has been found indispensable. Practically, 
the only three punishments applicable for such offences are flogging, 

. Imprisonment, or death. Death, however impressive, is not only 
wasteful, but is often, usually indeed, an unduly heavy penalty; yet 
it has to be largely resorted to where the two others are precluded. 
Imprisonment is not only as a rule quite inadequate, frequently 
ing of any army, first, that its officers should thoroughly understand their profession 
both theoretically and practically; and, secondly, that promotion to high command 
should be given to the best qualified, without the slightest favour to either rank or 
wealth. Gentlemen must not go into the army merely as a pleasant club; and generals 
and colonels must not be appointed because they are noble or well-connected. The 
safcty and honour of the country and the lives of its citizens are altogether too grave 
matters to be played with; and, as very recent history may remind us, to appoint inca- 
pable men to leading positions, or to suffer officers to remain incapable, is simply murder 
—and murder on the greatest scale and in the first degree. But why should gentlemen 
and noblemen be more incapable as officers than men in any other rank? Men of birth, 
wealth, and breeding, hold their own with middle-class men at the universities, at the 
bar, and in the senate; why should they notin the army? All that is needed is, that 


they should clearly understand that they had better not enter the army unless they 
intend to work, and are certain not to rise unless they deserve to do so. 
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` being felt as no punishment at all, but it deprives the army of the 


man’s services during the period of his incarceration, and is therefore . - 


wasteful, though to a less degree than capital infliction ; in time of 
` war its application is commonly utterly impracticable, while at other 
times, as in hot climates like India, it is cruel, dangerous, and often 
fatal. Corporal punishment, the only one remaining, is felt to be 
impossible among troops drawn from every class in the nation, and 
consisting, moreover, of men drafted into the army without their 
own consent; yet every army, and notably an English army, must 
consist, in a preponderating measure, of rough, coarse natures, 
needing severe discipline, and in many cases amenable to no other. 
To an army consisting wholly of such, corporal punishment (which 
may be sharp and dreaded without being barbarous) is, and would by 
the men themselves be felt to be, at once more appropriate and more 
just than either incarceration or death. Nowhere, we believe, has 
the case been put so temperately or so conclusively as in the Pall 
Mali Gazette of November 28, 1870 :— ` 


“Lord Napier of Magdala has issued a General Order deelaring that 
insubordination has become rife among the British forces, and that it must ' 
be put down at any cost..... There is no doubt of the cause of this 
new danger to the military efficiency of the country, nor any necessity for 
being mealy-mouthed in describing it. The insubordination is the direct 
consequence of the abandonment of the practice of flogging. The pre- 
diction which used to be sneered at as coming from ‘old colonels’ (who, 
however, were the only persons who knew anything about the matter) is 
coming true. .In the absence of the power of flogging, the English military 
authorities are on the point of having to resort to shooting. 

«For reasons which we will. briefly state before we conclude, we think . 
that the punishment of flogging should not be hastily reintroduced into the 
British army. Having said this, we will give our opinion that a more 
foolish measure than the abandoment of this punishment, one more weakly 
advocated or more symptomatic of the popular silliness which threatens to 
be fatal to British military efficiency, was never ventured upon in the 
_ existing condition of our forces. The ‘lash,’ we were told, degrades the 
British soldier. Who, then, is the British soldier as we have him now ? 
He belongs to a class which is certainly not without good qualities of the 
rougher sort, but of which it is flat absurdity to say that it is degraded by. 
physical pain. The looser sort of agricultural labourer and the rough of 
the towns pretty much make up together the material out of which the 
mass of the British rank and file is composed. It is a class not choice in 
speech, not slow to anger; one which, if it understands anything, under- 
stands how to give and take a blow. Among several continental popula- 
tions there is really a feeling that physical pain, unless inflicted with a 
weapon and according to rules of art, is unnatural and degrading; but the 
sentiment is utterly strange to the lower classes of Englishmen. It is well 
known to those who have observed the flower of these classes, the skilled 
operatives of the large towns, that the amusements on which they spend 
their enormous wages are those of the coarsely athletic sort, and that they 
are the great supporters of the sporting papers. * Nor is it altogether their 
worse feelings which are engaged in this way. The easiest, perhaps the 
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only way, of touching a man’s moral sense is to appeal to his notions of 
the penalty which ought to follow moral offences. Now the British lower 
orders unquestionably think that the acts which they consider to be wrong 
should be followed by physical punishment. There is something inexpres- 
sibly ludicrous in the assumption that the man who would think himself a 
hero if he ‘punched’ his neighbour’s head for beating a woman deems him- 
self degraded if one of his class is made to suffer physical pain for an 
acknowledged offence. 

“We have several times said that the true source of the feeling against 
short and sharp punishment is an unconscious transfer of the idea of pain 
to ourselves which has become commoner than it was among a generation 
of keener susceptibilities. The feeling, if sometimes innocently selfish, is 
sometimes cruelly so; for it causes: the classes with which sympathy is 
affected to be punished in a way which is quite inappropriate: to their 
mental and moral condition. Among the reports of courts-martial received 
from India is one from which we find that a British private, being confined 
in a cell at Agra, struck the Garrison Provost-Sergeant with his clenched 
fist. For this he is sentenced—and, in the existing state of the law, 
unavoidably and righteously sentenced—to ten years’ penal servitude. 
But let us reflect for a moment on the nature of the man and on the 
character of his offence and of the punishment. He was probably a 
British clod who, till he enlisted, had always expressed his anger by blows. 
His ideas of right and wrong were probably derived exclusively from the 
Ten Commandments, but the offence he committed was an offence against 
a wholly artificial code. He was probably very sulky; for as the act was 
done in India, on the 2nd of September, he was certainly very hot, and, as 
the scene was a garrison cell, he had perhaps just recovered from a fit of 
drunkenness. For this hé is sent—and, we repeat, quite rightly sent—to 
penal servitude for ten years. Now what does that mean? In the first 
place, as M. Victor Hugo wrote many pages to impress on us, it means ten 
years’ compulsory celibacy. Next, it means ten years’ abstinence from all 
the rough amusements which are the delight of the British working man. 
It means ten years of monotonous labour, of good books imperfectly spelled 
through, and of lectures from the prison chaplain. Taking the man as you 
have him, the contrast between the pain thus inflicted and the pain of a 
flogging is altogether ridiculous. And, after all, the punishment is wholly 
out of place. There is no reason for supposing that the private who sinned 
at Agra was a man who for his class was of an unusually low morality. 
It was an artificial though a very serious crime which he perpetrated. 
Whatever be the reasons for preaching to a London thief for ten years, 
there are none for putting through the same discipline a man who struck 
his sergeant in a passion. It would be curious to hear what the chaplain 
says to this prisoner on the enormity of his particular offence. 

“Our hesitation in saying that flogging ought to be reintroduced as a , 
military punishment arises entirely from our ignorance of the future con- 
dition of the British army. If its rank and file are taken from a different 
class, the reasons for the reintroduction may disappear, for flogging is an 
inappropriate punishment in a civic army. But if the army continues to 
be recruited as at present, something must assuredly be done. We take 
from an India paper the suggestion—which it makes with all proper affec- 
tation of reluctance and timidity—that a military conviction for insubordi- 
nation shall, besides entailing a short imprisonment with hard.labour, cause 
the offender to be drafted into one of certain special regiments, in which 
the discipline shall be of.the sternest, and the ‘lash’ shall be permitted.” 
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“ But,” it is urged in many quarters, “we shall soon be forced to 
adopt a ‘national’ army like Prussia, or to maintain our existing one 
‘ by conscription, like France, inasmuch as the classes you describe as 
fittest for military service will not enlist—not, at least, in anything 
like sufficient numbers. Recruiting, it is notorious, has of late years 

become difficult and slow.” —-We believe this to be an entire fallacy, 
and the nature of the fallacy will be apparent on a very brief con- 
sideration. We may premise that, when once our cadres are filled 
up and the army placed on a proper footing, the total number of 
recruits we need would seldom, if duly husbanded, average above 
25,000 per annum; and there is not, we are persuaded, the slightest 
pretence for alleging that we cannot obtain as many soldiers as we 
want, of their own free will, provided only that we offer the kind 
and degree of inducements necessary for the purpose. The truth 
‘Is obvious to every one who looks the matter fairly in the 
face; and it is made doubly obvious by the Report of the Com- 
mission appointed in 1866 to inquire into our difficulties and the 
means of meeting them, and the causes in which they originate. The 
explanation of them lies on the surface, and can neither be concealed 
nor confused by-any verbiage or irrelevancies. It is not Irish emi- 
gration, it is not English prosperity, it is not the astonishing deve- 
lopment of industrial works, that hinders recruiting, and prevents 
soldiers from flocking into the ranks as formerly. We do not get 
them because we do not choose to bid high enough; because we are 
not willing to pay the market price of the article we want; because 
we insist upon trying to obtain it without offering adequate induce- 
ments; because, in a word, we are silly enough and. shabby enough 
to offer our soldiers pretty nearly the same pay, the same rations, the 
same treatment, and the same prospects that sufficed for them sixty 
years ago, although the average wages of the people from whom 
soldiers are drawn have risen 50 per cent. since that date, and though 
their condition, their education, their expectations, their possibilities, 
‘have improved in something like the same proportion.* We offer 
the recruit about a shilling a day and his rations and barrack accom- 
modation, while the railway contractor, or the manufacturer, or the ` 
' * N.B. One of the returns in the Appendix to the Report on Recruiting is suggestive 
enough, as showing the proportion which our actual army does. and may bear to our 
entire male population. The following is the per-centage of our entire male population 


between the ages of sixteen and forty enrolled in the army (exclusive of militia) at 
various dates :— 


Per cent. Per cent. 
LBOL). one ti nda 11.6 1855 aseaseacseee 6.2 
ABDI aaeain 11.8 x ABOO vadedikw ey oe 6.7 
S21 oer 3.8 1808 asweseavaa ae 5.7 
T831 oes swale tes 3.6 WSOP: ssa evs codes 6.8 
ISAL ese aie ea eval 3.6 ISOL ~ seeiowtesiee 5.7 
IBSE coccinea 3.8 
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ivon-master, offers him five 'shillings a day. We promise him after 
long years of service, but only then, the certainty of a small pension, 
and the vista of scanty increase of pay as years go on, and the pos- 
sibility of rising to a corporal’s or a sergeant’s post:—Canada, 
‘Australia, builders and contractors, the great industries of Lancashire, 
Staffordshire, and Yorkshire, promise him a certain competence, and. 
possible and not improbable eminence and wealth. In fact, we ask 
him to bind himself to a most stringent and severe servitude for twelve 
or twenty-one of the best years of life—to spend two-thirds of this 
term abroad and probably in the tropics—to forego miarriage, or at 
least all married comfort, to say nothing of the risks of war—and 
to do this for certainly not more than one-half the remuneration (all 
things included) which, if he have any information, capacity, industry, 
and ambition, he can obtain at once, at home, among his friends, 
with a house of his own, and a wife to make it comfortable. 

When, therefore, we hear it suggested that we shall be obliged to 
resort to conscription and compulsory service, what the suggestors 
mean, if they put their notions into plain language, is simply this :— 
that we must take what we want because it costs too much to buy it ; 
_ that the purchaser and not the seller shall fix the price of the article, 
-and steal it, acquire it. for nothing, if the price offered is refused ;— 
that certain persons are to be compelled into a particular line of life 
because the country does not choose to offer an adequate inducement, 
though perfectly well able to do so ;—that, in fact, and to descend to 
illustrative particulars, out of five young men one is to be allowed to 
serve the builder, one the contractor, one the manufacturer, one the 
ironfounder, and to bargain for five shillings a day each for ten hours’ 
work ; and the remaining one is to serve the State for one shilling or 
fourteenpence a day—the said State being far richer than any one of 
the employers, and imposing severer and far longer terms of servitude. 
That the one unlucky individual subjected to this gross and gratuitous 
injustice is to be selected by lot out from his fellow-men, does not in 
the slightest degree ‘affect the iniquity of the proceeding: the wrong 
done and the oppression inflicted is just the same, though no favour- 
itism be shown in’ the choice of the victim. Why should the State 
obtain its-servants cheaper than any other master? Why should it, 
the richest of all masters, be the shabbiest of all? Why should it, 
the exemplar and the guide of all, be the only purchaser empowered 
to rob, when every one else is forced to buy? Why, again, should 
the State obtain its military servants on different terms from its civil 
servants ? ‘ What-would be said or thought if the argument were put 
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More than £100 we are- resolved we will not pay: pass, then, a 
conscription. law to enable us to take as many as we need at the price 
we choose to pay?” And why, in the name of decency, equity, and 
common sense, are the military authorities to be permitted a license 
which the civil authorities would never dream of asking ? 

Now, we have no intention of confusing or weakening our argu- 
ment by entering into any details, or venturing on any suggestions 
as to the particular mode or modes in which the remuneration of 
the soldier should be increased so as to: secure an ample supply of 
desirable recruits. In the word “ remuneration”? we include all the 
inducements and advantages, direct.or indirect, by which men are or 
canbe attracted to and retained in the service—whether augmented 
.pay, improved rations, more liberal pensions, greater comfort, milder 
treatment, less drill, opportunities of work and wages, easier .and 
higher promotion, shorter terms of engagement, or whatever other 
incidental motives can be named. These are matters for the con- 
sideration of men of practical experience and statesmanlike in- 
tellects, such as (we still cling to the belief) may be fotmd 
scattered here and there in some nooks and corners of the army,’ 
or the political departments connected with the army. All we. 
` are here. concerned with is the question as a matter of simple 
justice and sound economy. Men have to. be attracted into the. 
army to the extent of 20,000 per annum.. :It may be necessary 
to double their pension; it may be, necessary greatly to increase 
- their pay; it may be necessary to: diminish needless and- vexatious 
drill, to devise means for relieving the fearful and demoralising 
monotony of their life; and in a variety of ways to make them more 
materially comfortable than they have yet been. It may be neces- 
sary to make them morally more comfortable, to secure them against - 
petty tyranny, against harsh punishments, against the caprice or 
brutality of officers of the ruffianly or schoolboy type, such as give 
indications of their existence now and then. It may even be neces- 
sary to allow enlistment for much shorter terms, and to make 
discharges more accessible, than at present. It may. be necessary, 
even, to have regiments for general service, and regiments for home 
service, enrolled for different periods and engaged on different terms. 
Whatever is necessary we must do, and do ungrudgingly; that is 
the sole point to bear in mind: as to the special arrangements we 
here offer no opinion.. But that the object could be effected by one. 
or all of these changes,. no one, we believe, entertains a doubt; that 
any and all of these must be tried honestly and persistently, and have 
failed, before anything like compulsory service can. or ought to be: 
listened to for a moment, is, we apprehend, undeniable; and that. 
any or all of them could be carried out at alt. expenditure which 
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Great Britain could well afford, which, as soon as the case was 
clearly understood, Great Britain would not grudge, and which 
would be far smaller (in the long-run, and when all things are taken 
into account) than would be entailed by any system of conscription 
as in France, or universal liability as in Prussia, are points which 
we hold to be absolutely certain. There are individuals and classes 
to whorn a military career, if divested of needless repulsion and 
invested with fair and facile attractions, will appear preferable to 
any other, especially for the ten or fifteen years which elapse 
between adolescence and maturity ;—just as there are classes and 
individuals who can serve their country well in such a career, and 
could serve it at all in no other, and whom no other could discipline 
into good citizenship. And the removal of all needless repulsions 
and the addition of all wanted inducements might be effected for a 
sum which would be, even in the first instance, a very unimportant 
item in our yearly expenditure, and much of which would indirectly 
and ultimately be repaid and saved. Bearing in mind that India 
maintains its portion of the imperial troops, the remainder, even if 
(with pensioners) their strength were kept up to 200,000 men, might 
have their pay and pensions raised 50 per cent., and their comforts 
and accommodations improved in proportion, for three millions 
a-yea or less—ie., for about twopence added to the income tax, 


c 


or the application instead of the remission of the next surplus , 


announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We have little to 
say in praise of the Recruiting Commissioners’ Report, and we do 
not wish to criticize its shortcomings too severely, for we can easily 
imagine under what difficulties it was produced, and within what 
paralyzing limits the consideration of the subject was restricted. 
But every paragraph implies the conviction of the reporters that the 
object in view is attainable enough. The very insignificance of their 
proposed improvements proves this beyond cavil. If they believe 
that a quarter of a pound more meat, a gratis cap and fatigue jacket, 
-twopence a-day higher pension, and a slight reduction of drill and 
sentry duty, without any addition of pay (which they clearly 
intimate they do not feel at liberty to propose without'a correspond- 
ing reduction of retiring allowance), would bring a sufficient number 
of recruits, —what might not be effected by adding sixpence a-day td 
both pay and pension, especially if such a measure were combined 
with some of the other incidental, but perhaps equally needed and 
desirable, reforms which we hinted at above ? * 

* It is not easy to over-estimate the degree in which recruiting might be facilitated 
by the general introduction of an efficient system of drill in all our primary schools, such 
as. Mr. Chadwick has long advgcated, and’ such as has already in several instances been 


attempted with success. The boys like it; it varies the monotony of desk work; they 
learn the rudiments much quicker at their age; and what is intolerable and difficult 
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In conelusion, is it not as plain as light that if, in addition to our 
180,000 rifle volunteers and a really efficient and trained militia 
force, we had 100,000 regular troops always available for home 
defence, and amply provided with artillery (we purposely put our 
requirements high), we need never again feel anxious about our 
safety, nor so deeply humiliated as we now periodically become 
about our legitimate and desirable influence in European councils? 
And is it not equally certain that under wise and equitable arrange- 
ments—such as positive and imminent danger would peremptorily 
force upon our authorities, and which therefore. ought not to be 
postponed till danger becomes positive and imminent—this amount 
of permanent force could be secured and maintained, at the most 
extravagant estimate, by an additional outlay of two or three millions 
a-year? And this being so, is it not sheer nonsense and insincerity 
to talk of our inability to obtain recruits for the army, and the 
necessity of resorting to compulsory service? Does “not such 
language simply mean, as we have already translated it ?—“ Eng- 
land is so stingy that she will not pay for what she must have. A 
man costs more than he used to do, therefore we will steal him 
instéad of buying him: Governments. are so weak, Parliamentary 
antagonists are so fierce and strong, statesmen are so feeble and so 
timid, the nation, in a word (for it is with the nation that the 
ultimate shame and folly lie)—the nation is so childish that no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can be found with pluck enough to 
speak the truth, to ask for the necessary money, and to say why he 
wants it. We are thrice as rich as we were formerly ; we are thrice 
as well able to pay handsomely for all we need; we have thrice as ' 
much property to defend, and therefore thrice the motive as well as 
thrice the means for keeping up an adequate insurance ;—but 
because soldiers cost twice as much as formerly, we either won’t have 
them, or we will take them by force.” 


It remains to mention one incidental but most important 
advantage which the system of professional armies enjoys over that 
.of popular ones. Wars carried on by the former are likely to be not 
_ only less obstinate, but also less ferocious and demoralizing than the 
latter. Standing armies know when they are thoroughly defeated, 
and the State which depends upon them knows this too, and sues for 
peace accordingly. Popular armies are virtually inexhaustible, and, 
where the passions of the people are deeply roused, may prolong 


drudgery to the grown man is mere exciting amusement to the lad of twelve or fourteen. 
The recruit is more willing to enlist when he has already, got over the most dreary and 
annoying part of his discipline, and he becomes an efficient soldier in one half the time- 
Six months of training at least might be thus saved. 
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the contest almost indefinitely, even when it is an unrighteous 
one, or has become.a hopeless ore. If France had looked to 
her actual professional troops only, peace must have been made 
after Metz at least, if not after Sedan, and all the subsequent 
slaughter and devastation would have been spared. But this 
consideration is far less weighty than the other to which we 
have alluded. A war waged between professional armies partakes 
more of the character of a duel or a tournament than a war between 
nations or national forces. It may be carried on in a spirit of 
emulation, and with much rude courtesy, rather than in a spirit of 
ferocity and hatred; and is usually so carried on. It is much like a 
conflict between barristers, as distinguished from a deadly and angry 
struggle between the litigants themselves. But when nations fight, 
and come into actual personal collision, they fight with individual 
detestation and absolute mutual hatred and fury. All the worst 
passions of their nature are aroused, and such wars are, in consequence, 
peculiarly uncivilizing and demoralizing. Compare the present war 
with the Crimean one. There was suffering enough, God knows, in 
the latter, and slaughter, and mutual acharnement, but no personal 
animosity; and with the return of peace, therefore, all bitterness 
‘disappeared, and was replaced even by reciprocal respect. But now 
French and Germans hate each other with a perfect hatred ; and the 
sentiments generated by the striggle will endure it may be for 
generations. The brutal, domineering, predatory, and oppressive 
habits, moreover, which war calls into play are, in the one case, 
confined to the three or four hundred thousand soldiers under arms; 
in the other case, they pervade the whole people, and eat deep into the 
moral life of the nation. The following remarks of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, on the reflex ‘action of the war on German citizens and 
soldiers, merit deep attention :— 

“The forces now overrunning France include the large majority of the 
men by whom the moral and civil life of Germany is to be carried on for a 
whole generation. How materially the German army differs from that of 
other nations is best gathered from the impressive story which has just 
gone the round of the newspapers. A regiment 2,000 strong reckoned up 
the number of its children, and found them to be 7,000. -No doubt it was- 
a regiment of the reserve; but the regiments of the line in the Prussian 
army consist substantially of men destined to be fathers of families in a 
year or two after the close of the war. What sort of morality are these 
soldiers learning? What sort of morality are they preparing to teach their 
children? It is not probable that a man’s moral nature is much altered by 
taking part in the’operations of war which are conducted according to the 
strict rules of the art. But that stage of the present war has long since 
been passed. The German soldiers are now habitually (and doubtless 
under ‘the circumstances of the war unavoidably) employed in practices 
distinguishable only by the finest and faintest line from the robbery, arson, 
and murder for which men in civil life are hanged every day. It is allowed 
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that they are shooting every peasant whom they find by the roadside with: 
a ‘pistol hidden in his pocket. It is admitted that they are laying whole 
cities under contribution for millions, and leaving the open country behind 
them as bare as an Eastern plain after the passage of a flight of locusts. 
Tt is acknowledged that they have burned village after village to ashes. It 
is not necessary to believe with some that they are conducting the war 
with unprecedented savageness; we might even accept the assertion of 

others that the leniency of the victorious armies is unexampled. But 
similar atrocities have only for many centuries been committed by profes- 
sional soldiers. The Prussian army is a civic army, and the question is as 
to the future state of a nation which has had the flowersof its manhood 
trained to civil life by this bloody apprenticeship. - ; 

‘« Are these the men who are to obtain and preserve for Germany the 
liberty for which she is panting—liberty which has for its first condition 
respect for the rights of others ? 

“Tt is apparently inevitable that every army. in Europe should borrow 
something of the Prussian system. More men in every community will be 
taken from civil life and trained to arms; a much greater number of soldiers 
will every year be restored to civil life and: to ordinary occupations. The 
change will be hailed with clamorous delight by the effeminate persons who 
have adopted Mr. Carlyle’s worship of force, and the English Radicals are 
beginning to talk as if a popular army seemed to them a triumph of 
liberalism. Yet few things can be clearer than that the substitution of civic 
for professional armies is a moral declension.* For by professional armies 
the essential immorality of war is reduced to a minimum. ‘The soldiers of 
such armies, formed into a class apart, are able to cultivate a number of 
artificial virtues which go far to neutralize the moral poison which is gene- 
rated in the exercise of their profession. They do not contaminate the 
rest of the community. They have freely consented to all that they do 
and suffer, and the spectacle of war, so long as it is confined to their 
operations against. one another, becomes much less shocking when it is 
viewed as the mere following of a professional business: The nation looks 
on at their combats like a Roman populace at a fight of gladiators. Unques- 
tionably it is not the better for the amusement; but the sovereign people is 
not thoroughly demoralized until, like the worst of the Emperors, it descends 
into the arena and itself takes part in the contest. A community employing 
in war the flower of its intellect and physical vigour has simply gone back 
pro tanto to the savage state. It has abandoned the greater number of the 
securities by which the evils of war have been palliated, and ‘promised, till 

` the last few months, to be palliated still further.” 


W. R. Gree. ' 


| @ Iam glad to find something in which I can agree with Mr. Frederick Harrison. 
He also “thinks that the plan of turning the nation into soldiers is one essentially retro- 
grade and savage.” : ` 
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AX elective Council of Education is not the first, but it is deemed 
the best, attempt that has been made to call into being the 
spirit and the form of municipal life in London. Fifteen years ago, 
the long-neglected condition of our streets and sewers, and the immi- 
-nent danger to public health caused by the pollution of the Thames, 
compelled the Government of Lord Palmerston to create a Metro- - 
politan Board of Ways and Works. The elaboration of the plan 
devolved on Sir Benjamin Hall, who filled at the time the office of 
Aiidile in the administration, and whose acquaintance with the prac- 
tical evils and difficulties to be dealt with had been acquired by 
long experience as a metropolitan representative. The late member 
for Marylebone was at once a Radical and a Courtier—one of those 
described by the late Mr. Henry Drummond as ready to promise on 
the hustings and “to vote in the House for. any number of impossible 
motions” requisite to insure popularity; and in official or social 
intercourse to give any number of proofs that might be required, 
that he was what is called “a safe man, having no nonsense about 
him.” It must be fairly owned that the task assigned him was not easy. 
Vestryhood had for generations flourished as a calling in’anpruned 
luxuriance; and its interwoven roots and branches had so completely 
overspread the whole of the urban and suburban region; as to be 
incapable of sudden extirpation, and difficult even to break through. 
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To constitute an entirely new self-acting system for the government of 
the capital, irrespective altogether of the complicated and anomalous 
parochial organizations already existing, would have required a dead 
lift of power which neither the Commissioner of Works, nor the easy- 
going Premier of 1855, was in the least disposed to make. Vestryhood 
was to be supplanted without being uprooted ; and the expedient was 
consequently resorted to of tying up its more limber boughs and 
training them over trellises of ingenious construction, leaving those 
of sturdier growth all the more scope, and room for the display of . 
their importance. Groups of small parishes were associated together 
in districts, while the larger ones were told, with a fine semblance 
of respect, that they were too important not to stand alone; and the 
jealousy of the city was appeased by a solemn disclaimer of any 
thought of interference with its distinctive usages and traditions. 
And then, in the hope of. propitiating German predilections, a scheme 
was devised of indirect or secondary voting, whereby the parochial 
bodies which had been declared too ignorant and corrupt for any 
useful purpose of local administration, were given the power of 
choosing the members of the new Metropolitan Board. In this way 
the inhabitants of London, whose property and industry were sub- 
jected to a new and, as the event has proved, an onerous burdén of 
taxation, were ingeniously left out of the scheme, except in so 
far as they might inappreciably influence its general tendency and 
character by the votes they gave, as ratepayers, for the vestrymen by 
whom, from amongst themselves, the new taxing body was to be 
chosen. A T 

What the Metropolitan Board of Works has accomplished, and 
wherein it has fallen short of the expectations held forth by its 
‘ennobled author, this is not the place to inquire. In many import- 
ant instances it has certainly done well. Great improvements have 
been undertaken and completed during the last fifteen years in 
various parts of the town, which probably could not have been other- 
wise accomplished. The cost, on the other. hand, has been prodigious; 
for the past year the expenditure amounted to no less a sum than 
£399,306, equal to a rate of fivepence in the pound; and the objec- 
tions on the score of partiality and caprice that from time to time have 
been raised against the decisions of the Board have been innumerable. 
The net result, perhaps, may best be stated in the phrase that, as an in- 
stitution, it is neithér loved nor trusted, though its energy and intelli- 
gence are appreciated as fully as they deserve. The less favourable 
result is very generally attributed to what is deemed the cardinal fault 
in its constitution, to which reference has already been made. The 
members are not responsible to the people whose incomes they tax, 
and whose houses, by a stroke of the pen, they level to the ground ; 
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and even though it were demonstrable that every shilling of every 
rate they impose, and every rafter of every home they dilapidate, 
was justly taken away, their authority is weakened, and popular 
repugnance is strengthened daily more and more by this inherent 
blemish and flaw. This is not the less true because what is regarded 
prevalently as the essential vice of the system, is that which above 
all else recommends it to the Central and Supreme Executive. In 
this respect Whigs and Tories are wholly indistinguishable. The 
. lady who asked the second Lord Shaftesbury what religion he was 
of, got for her answer, “that all sensible men were of the same 
religion ;”” and when she pressed to know what that religion was, 
had to be content with the rejoinder that “sensible men never say.” 
It is even so with our bureaucrats of every sect and party. Ata 
general election, or in moving for a Committee-of the whole House, 
you cannot tell which of them is ‘the most loud-spoken in his pro- 
fessions of confidence in the good sense, discrimination, and inde- 
pendence of the great body of the people. But this is the exoteric 
form of speech, intended for the newspapers; the esoteric meaning 
must be conveyed in a dialect so different, that the student or historian 
may well be pitied who attempts to translate from one to the other : 
the latter being the language of the statute in each case certain to be 
made and provided. Illustrations might be cited in abundance were 
it worth while. It is more important for our immediate purpose 
to note that when the next attempt was’ made at municipalizing the 
metropolis for another and different purpose, exactly the same-aver- 
sion from, and jealousy of, popular control was manifested, to the. 
serious detriment of the public, and the inevitable defeat eventually 
of the object in view. In 1866 great complaints arose, many of 
them well founded, though some undoubtedly the fruit of reck- 
less or deliberate exaggeration, as to the neglect of the sick poor. 
The Poor Law department, at first incredulous, and: then apathetic, 
became suddenly possessed with the idea that' the loud cry raised 
inconsiderately against all local administration of relief might, if 
dexterously turned to account, afford a pretext for greatly extending 
the absolutism of its rule, and the consequent scope of its stifling 
patronage and paralyzing power. A Bill was accordingly framed by 
the then President of the Commission, and carried by him through 
Parliament, with the emphatic support of the leaders of opposition, 
to deprive the local bodies of the control and care of certain numerous 
classes of the infirm; and creating, as was said, for their protection 
and maintenance, a Metropolitan Asylums Board, having considerable 
taxing powers and administrative privileges. This Asylums Board 
was constituted partly of nominees of the Crown, and partly, like the 
Board of Works, by indirect election. A peremptory veto was reserved 
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by Gwydyr House upon the acts of the new Council for the Sick; 
and substantially the Act of 1867 may be regarded as carrying 
further than had been ever attempted before the principles of irre- 
sponsible nomination as opposed to the free spirit of local self-rule. 
The reactionary tendency of the measure in this respect did not 
escape notice and challenge by the metropolitan members, but their 
protests were overborne by the combination of officials and ex-officials 
` with which, in almost every session, they have occasion to contend. 
How the Asylums Board has worked, and is working, may be on : 
some other opportunity examined ; but it is not immaterial to remark 
that when the change of parties had placed Mr. Goschen in 
Mr. Hardy’s room, the administrative policy of 1867 was steadily 
carried further, until. by successive encroachments the discretionary 
power left to London Boards of Guardians has been reduced so low as 
to render the more intelligent and independent class of citizens averse 
from undertaking the once honourable, but now humiliating and 
“painful, duty. By degrees these Boards are likely to be sunk lower 
and lower in local estimation, which is probably what was intended 
and desired; and when the proper point of debilitation shall have 
' ‘been reached, Gwydyr House, with a departmental sneer, will be 
ready “ to relieve” the citizens of each locality from the further dis- 
charge of functions'in which, it will be said, they have ceased to feel 
-any interest or concern. f l 
Such were the precedents that the authors of the Elementary 
Schools Bill had before them with regard to London when framing 
‘the proposed measure. It has been said that at first they would not 
‘have been indisposed to have left the metropolis wholly out of the 
Bill, in the hope of thereby lessening the amount of antagonism it 
was likely to encounter. But this inartistic device was not likely to 
meet with approval; and the next best thing that might have been 
done was not done. Following literally the distribution of parishes 
‘and. unions made by the Poor-Law Commission for the purposes of 
District Schools, it was proposed in the Bill as originally introduced 
that to the District Poor-Law Boards should be delegatéd the charge 
and oversight of the new Primary Schools. These Boards being nomi- 
nated by the Poor Law Commission and the guardians, instead of the 
ratepayers, another stride would have been taken towards disfran- 
* chisement of the people in local affairs. The poorer districts would 
hhave been obliged to rate themselves in proportion to their ignorance 
and inability, while those that were better to do, and had infinitely 
less need of Primary Schools for the poor, would have been allowed to 
escape all reasonably contributive share of the load that ought mani- 
festly to be borne in common. By none of the high contracting 
parties who:across the table agreed to the general scheme of compro- 
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mise propounded by the Vice-President of the Council, was any 
exception taken to the provisions of the Bill relative to London. 
In every part of the town they were viewed with misgiving and sick- 
ness of heart. Neither the friends of secular or of religious education 
could regard with any other feelings than distrust the prospect of the 
education of the future being handed over to a class of men who, it 
. could not be pretended, had any claim or peculiar fitness for the task 
they were to be called on to perform. Vestries and Boards of Quar- 
dians properly consist, for the most part, of those well-to-do, trades- 
men who by thrift, shrewdness, and carefully looking after the 
minutest details of supply and demand, have made their foothold 
firm in their respective localities, and who, while doing so, have come 
to know unerringly who is who and what is what in the proper 
but limited sphere of their vocation. They are emphatically 
men who have never troubled their heads about what is doing in 
the other countries of the world, with whose industry they are 
brought every year into more trying competition. They are pre- 
cisely the class who have least time or leisure to read and reflect 
upon the application of various systems, or their comparative worth, 
as tending to ameliorate, and elevate, and stimulate the intellectual 
capacities of generations to come. One almost feels the pen laugh 
as it writes the phrase, so curiously unsuitable does the.training of 
this worthy and useful class of men appear to be for a duty so essen- 
tially unlike any that enters into the busy existence of retail trade. 
Todo them justice, the incongruity seems to have struck most of 
themselves; and, with a few exceptions, they showed no desire to 
have this additional obligation laid upon them. They felt the force 
of arguments based upon the fact, sufficiently obvious, as might have 
been supposed, that London, above the other cities of the kingdom, 
contains a numerous class—it might, indeed, be said a number of 
classes—differing in their antecedents and many of their charac- 
teristics, but all of them possessing the culture and leisure, the 
energy and the benevolence, the political intelligence and the social 
worth that would eminently fit them to take part in the superinten- 
' dence and guidance of the elementary instruction of. the children of 
labour. To give such men new occupation worthy of their best 
thoughts and feelings, to withdraw them from the crowd of cavillers 
against the rougher but not unreal'necessities and workings of local 
rule, to win them over to the side of popular institutions, by finding 
them a place and an employment for which they are adapted, half- 
way between the business of the parish, from which they turn fasti- 
‘diously away, and the business of Parliament, in which they are 
unable to find an oppottunity for taking part—to accomplish this 
-was the purpose of the amendment, which proposed to create one 
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School Board for the metropolis. In common with many of his 
colleagues, its author had contended in previous sessions against the 
encroachments already noticed by the Central Executive on local 
authority ; and in more than one instance the subversive and absorbent 
tendency of change in this direction had thus been retarded, if not 
prevented. But each successive struggle served to prove more 
clearly that the centripetal must in the end overpower the centrifugal 
force, if no new elements were found that might help to redress the 
lost balance of power. ‘ Society in the metropolis has become dislocated. 
. The multiplication of separate urban and suburban communities has 
been in no sense the reproduction of the original municipal species 
in which capital and labour, intelligence and force, luxury and toil 
were associated closely together in visible and tangible neighbour- 
ship, yielding and receiving mutual compensation in innumerable 
ways. Refinement, knowledge, guidance, counsel, personal care for 
those in need at first migrated westwards, and then took to living out 

of town.. Clubs, railways, penny ‘postage, and telegraphy—cach 
in turn contributed to accelerate the exodus of commercial and 
professional wealth from three-fourths of the town; and in English 
life, whithersoever opulence goes, thither will each ambitious grade of 
gentility and competency strive to follow it. The intellectual nerves 
and social sinews of London have: become to a great extent concen- 
trated in its head and upper extremities, leaving the trunk and 
lower limbs to become more and more insensible and numb, and 
certain, if care be not taken betimes, to be convulsed or to be the 
prey of incurable gangrene. Douche baths from the Political Economy 
Club, scouring draughts from Scotland Yard, or incessant blistering 
by Gwydyr House for weak and strong, young and old, rough and 
gentle, virtuous and profligate—what can all these avail? They 
are the resources of a turnkey, driven to his wits’ end by the over- - 
crowding of his cells—not the measures of a statesman with the 
pride of nationhood or the hope of earning the love and trust and 
gratitude of his kind. Society indeed moves on, and will not be 
forced back; but the duty of those who affect to guide its march, 
or at least to be responsible for its safe progress, does not consist in 
chasing and making examples of those who struggle or faint by the 
way, but in laying hold of new resources, devising fresh methods of 
organization, detaching safely the overplus for whom there is not 
room on the main road, and, above all, fostering new ties of confi- 
dence and reciprocal help between leaders and led, the mounted 
and dismounted men, the captains of industry and their followers. 
Red tape bundles may indeed be untied in vain when searched 
for precedents for all this. Precedents there are none.- How 
should there be, when the circumstances themselves are unprece- 
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dented? Nevertheless, this is the imperative need of the hour, and 
everything that tends towards the supply of that need is fruit of the 
tree that is good for food and desirable to make men wise. 

It would be wrong to exaggerate the efficacy of any one expedient 
or device having such purposes in view. It is only necessary to say 
that the House of Commons, when appealed to on the subject, evinced 
a readiness to appreciate the utility of trying to municipalize London 
for the purposes of education, and of trying to utilize, in doing so, 
some of those elements previously unyoked to the car of good rule. 
But there were other considerations not less potent and convincing. 
If for public works or the charge for the sick it was deemed 
just that the whole of the eighteen millions sterling of rateable 
property within the metropolitan area should be taxed ad valorem, 
it appeared to be not less equitable that it should bear, as a whole, 
the entire cost of primary éducation. If more light by operation 
of law was to be let in upon the dwelling-places of poverty, it was 
not in compliance with any merely philanthropic principle, or even 
any religious conviction, that the law was about to be made universal, 
and in a certain sense, compulsory. On all hands a measure for 
national education was admitted to be imperatively a national con- 
cern ; that is to say, a matter in which the national safety, health, 
and progress were directly and distinctly concerned. Our compe- 
` titors in the race of manufacturing production were threatening to . 
outrun us; our competitors in the field of arms were exulting in their 
superiority of discipline and drill ; our competitors in social comfort, 
order, and tranquillity were outspoken in their wonderment how we 
could think it wise to leave undealt with multitudes of our people, 
from generation to generation, as though ignorance and degradation 
could exist in the midst of us without detriment and danger to the. 
State. The measure for providing rate-aided schools was emphati- 
cally framed, brought in, and justified as one of State policy, not of 
mere piety and philanthropy ; and its fundamental axiom being that 
every owner of property in a rateable district would be benefited, by 
the primary instruction of its children, he ought to bear his propor- 
tionate share of the burden thereby entailed. However sects and 
parties might differ on other points, they soon came to agree that the 
entire charge for the better protection of order, property, and life 
which popular education is fitted to afford ought to be borne, if not . 
upon the Consolidated Fund, upon a rate uniformly levied upon the 
property of the largest collocation of districts identical, or at least 
homogeneous, in their social and industrial character. A single. 
School Board for London had, therefore, the merit of fiscal uni-- 
formity, simplicity, and. equity above any alternative that could be 
proposed. . : 
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Tt had another recommendation, of a less tangible and obvious, but 
not less real and substantial, kind. -In proportion as educational 
areas are small, some one sectarian element is likely to exercise 
prevalent sway, if not unchecked ascendency ; 3 in proportion as ‘they 
are large, the chances are multiplied of various opinions and beliefs 
being represented in each elective council. Al experience shows 
that for the tempering influence of toleration it is not necessary that 
opposing sectaries should be equally or even approximately balanced. 
In’ the presence of the smallest minority, who use with discretion 
and consistency their power of appeal to public opinion against , 
partiality or oppression, bigotry, however strong in numbers, wealth, 
and social position, grows abashed; and though it may not at first’ 
yield its claim to overrule and overbear, in the end it becomes weary 
of the discreditable conflict, and concedes terms of truce or compro- 
mise. The chief blot in the Elementary Schools Bill in the eyes of 
enlightened thinkers and writers was the admission of. the paro- 
chial unit as the basis of the new organization. In country parishes it 
was impossible to doubt that the squire and parson would be likely 
to have it all their own way; while in many urban and suburban 
districts of great towns it was just as probable that Wesleyans, 
Baptists, or Secularists would have the upper hand. Even in the 
capital there are parishes predominantly of one religious or irre- 
ligious colour; while, on thé other hand, it is impossible for any 
one to contend that the same objection would, in any appreciable 
degree, apply, if a minimum area were adopted, measurable by the 
fact of its containing so many scores of thousands of people. Why 
the experiment of County Boards of Education was not tried, or .at 
all events proposed, in a measure which provided that there should 
be analogous institutions for Manchester and Birmingham, it is not 
easy to explain. But cértain it is, that when the House of Commons 
consented to go so much further as was implied in forming the 
whole of London into one circumscription, they looked in the face the 
inevitable consequence, that if the Metropolitan Board. of Instruction 
proved successful, parochialism must sooner or later disappear from 
the country as well as the town in our educational statutes. It would 
have been imprudent to press this argument too far, but it would 
have been idle and disingenuous to affect not to.recognise it. That 
Parliament did not wince at the suggestion was one of the many 
healthful signs of the great progress made in public opinion on the 
general question. 

From the pre-occupation of the Legislature with other business, 
when the London amendment was at first proposed, its discussion was 
deferred for-many weeks. Time was thus given for its full considera- 
tion not only out of doors, but by members of the Government and- 
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:. generally bý both Hrs undisturbed by the. influence of oi 


debate. Hence perhaps the rare concurrence of opinion in its favour 
which Was manifested when at length, in Committee, on the 11th 
of July, the ‘substitution of one Board for the ten’ metropolitan 
towns, to be chosen by the direct votes of all ratepayers, instead of a 


"dozen separate bodies elected by vestries, was carried without a 


division. As may well be supposed, this unanimity had not been 


. brought about by indolent reliance on the efficacy of the law of 


political gravitation. In many quarters there were doubts to be 
dispelled ; in some, apprehensions to be laid, that however plausible 
and practicable, the scheme might prove a source of political 


embarrassment, by affording three millions of people the legal and 


public means. of making their collective sentiments known on subjects 
of great social pith and moment, antagonistic though their views might 
be to those of the party rulers of the day. Cautious politicians shook . 
their heads at the notion that the House of Commons would be 
induced -to sanction the creation of a greater municipal democracy 
than'had ever before been seen in England. Or if the conservative 


fears of the representative branch of the Legislature were appeased, 
' could it be reasonably expected that those of the hereditary chamber 


would permit such an experiment to be tried? If indeed a third of 
the members, or if the chairman were to be nominated by the 
Crown, the plan might get through somehow ; or. if Government 


would adopt it as their own, and make it a sondifion essential to the 


passing of the Bill, then it might have a chance of being gulped 
and swallowed, however unpalatable the flavour of the potion.. To 
the credit of the metropolitan members, be it said, that while they ` 
‘resisted steadfastly any compromise of the true and sound principles 
of municipal life, they lost no opportunity of urging the substantial 
benefit of the proposition ; and to the credit of the Conservatives in 
both Houses it ought to be remembered that no word was heard 
from them of cavil or obstruction. Ministers, feeling that their task 
was sufficiently laden with difficulties, declined to beoor answerable 
for the London amendment until it had won the approval indepen- 
dently of a majority of the House of Commons; but when not merely 
a majority, but an unanimous Chamber voted its adoption, Mr. Forster, 
on behalf of the Cabinet, frankly confessed that he accepted it as a 
great improvement, and undertook to incorporate it with all its 
necessary incidents and consequences in the Bill. 

Still the ineradicable’ distrust.of local rule without a bridle haunted 
the dreams of Whitehall. The new Board would be elected by 


' household suffrage; and the very name recalled memories not easily 


reconcileable with notiens of confidence and satisfaction. Upwards 
of three-hundred thousand ratepayers would have the privilege of 
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ane. and who could tell beforehand for whom they would yote.2 ` 
What if the people should grow angry some day with well-bred rule, | 
and choose a majority not easily controlled, and bent on doing more , 
or less than right honourable politicians should deem meet for the 
suburbs and the slums? Two expedients promised to serve gs fetters . 
on the much-feared freedom of municipal action. Both were set: 
grinding in the mill; the one was taken and the other was left. 
A brother of a Cabinet Minister moved the insertion of a clause 
providing that whereas in Marylebone, every ratepayer had seven’ 
_Tepresentatives to elect, he might, if he chose, pile all his seven 
votes on a single candidate or distribute them as he pleased among 
three, four, or five. In the other divisions the same principle would 
apply; but as some of these, like Greenwich and Chelsea, were only 
to choose four members, no more than four votes could be cumulated 
in favour of any one individual. The novelty of the device, the 
impossibility of foreseeing accurately how it would operate, and the 
lateness of the period at which it was presented to a work-sick and 
war-stricken House, aided Lord Frederick Cavendish in carrying his 
amendment. The other expedient had less of plausibility about it,. 
and it was destined to fail. The nomination of the Returning Officer 
for London had been given to the Crown, which was only reasonable, 
being in accordance with various constitutional analogies; but to the 
surprise of the unlearned in the wisdom of our official magicians, 
Government proposed that, virtute officii, the returning officer in 
London should be Chairman of the Board for the first three. 
years, which seemed to be but an indirect mode of appropriating 
by Ministers a piece of patronage which did not properly belong 
‘to them. So general was the expression of discontent, that the 
proposed interpolation was abandoned without discussion ; but the- 
_ purpose was not laid aside, and it has since been effected by methods. 
of another kind. 

No change whatever was made in the Bill in the House of Lords, 
as far as the metropolis was concerned. The time for holding the 
first election, the number of members to be returned by each of the 
ten divisions, and the regulations with respect to voting, had been _ 
left to the discretion of the Committee of Council. Orders were 
accordingly issued, in September and October, prescribing the pro- 
portions in which the different cities and boroughs should return 
representatives. These proportions differed but slightly from what 
had been originally suggested by the metropolitan members. Mary- — 
lebone, by reason of its pre-eminent magnitude in population, 
was allotted seven out of the total of forty-nine; Finsbury, six; 
Westminster, Lambeth, the Tower Hamlets, and Hackney, five each ; 
the City, Southwark, Greenwich, and Chelsea, were declared to he 
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entitled respectively to return four. A simple ‘method of ballot was 
. prescribed, and. the 17th of November was named as the day when 
candidates must be nominated in writing, the 23rd as that on which 
they must be withdrawn, and the 29th was fixed for the poll. As 
~ the time approached an unexpected number of competitors every- 
-where entered the ‘lists. Peers and sons of peers, members of 
-Parliament and ‘retired officials, bankers and merchants, clergymen 
` and dissenting ministers, ladies well known for the interest they had 
_ taken in the cause of education, and gentlemen of high character 
as heads of seminaries of learning, professors, physicians, lawyers, 
and skilled artizans contributed to swell the entire list of candidates 
to no less than one’ hundred and fifty-three. The impracticability of 
an attempt at anything like personal canvass compelled all parties 
to-rely in a great“degree on public meetings and on the press for 
making known their-various claims; but a stronger influence than 
that capable of being exerted in either way, was in many instances 
found to be that of congregations and of religious societies. 
Church and chapel vied with one another in the activity of zeal to - 
‘secure on the new Board-men who were deemed reliable. In West- 
-minster a combination was successfully formed to promote the election 
‘of three Churchmen‘and two Dissenters ; and no effort on the part of 
the Catholics, Secularists, or working men, even with the aid of the 
cumulative vote, enabled them’to break in upon the compact thus 
formed. In Marylebone, Finsbury, the City, and Lambeth a similar 
attempt was made ;:but it proved ineffectual, and in the remaining dis- 
tricts it could hardly'be said to have been tried. .In many instances 
the anticipations most confidently formed by the public generally, 
proved to be wholly fallacious. By far the greatest number of yotes 
were recorded for Miss Garrett, whose return was at first regarded 
as uncertain, if not improbable; while Lord Howard of Glossop, 
although supported not only by the members of his own communion, . 
but by Lord Westminster and many of the influential Liberals of the 
upper and middle classes, failed to obtain a seat. The favourites of 
Lombard Street found themselves ‘nowhere in the race for the City ; 
and Mr. Selway, on whom Mr. Spurgeon had concentrated his whole 
influence and support in Lambeth, was likewise defeated. No artist 
‘or physician was returned, no man of eminence at the bar, and, with 
-a single exception, no representative of the working classes. The 
failure of the latter to make good their claim to a larger share of the 
` new representation is matter for regret, not merely on its own account, 
but by reason of the exceptional causes to which it-is undoubtedly 
attributable. Had suitable provision been made for the recording of 
votes during the dinner*hour and after leaving off work on the day 
of polling for the numerous body of electors who it was known could 
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not’ come up to vote at any other time, Mr. Potter and’ Mr. Apple- 
garth would have been ‘returned., But when their comrades, came 


crowding in at the last to give their suffrages, each name had to be :- 


looked for by the rate-collector in a manuscript book, of which there 


was no duplicate at any polling place; and in this way hundreds.of: 7 


persons, whom the law meant to enfranchise, were denied effectually 
the privilege held out to them as if in tantalization. Why the rate-lists 


were not printed, and facility thus afforded, as at Parliamentary ` Be 


elections, for verifying easily and quickly the name of each person 


presenting himself, has never been explained. Had this been done, ` 


‘the alphabet might have been distributed among half a dozen com- 


partments; and in this Way, at least, ten times as many persons -+^ 


might have recorded their suffrages within an hour, as, under the 
indefensible method adopted, they had opportunity for doing. Bitter 
disappointment was expressed by crowds as the steeples sent forth 
the chime of eight on the evening of that winter day. But the doors 
were shut ; and every discontented man went to his home. Reflection,- 
on the morrow brought.no explanation, nor has any since been given 
calculated to abate the just emotions of distrust and chagrin. The 
Elementary Schools Act was passed primarily for the benefit of the 
portion of the community that live by labour. It professed to give 
that portion, more widely and liberally than had been ever done before, 
an electoral voice in the selection of the new Boards of Education 
Guardians. On these grounds, when assailed, it had been defended 
and sustained sanguinely and enthusiastically by the masses, as 
they are sometimes superciliously termed; the Legislature, waiving 
all ‘prejudices of class and many prejudices of creed, agreed’ to give 
them, this new right for a moral and intellectual possession. It was 
much to be deplored, therefore, that on the first occasion of its 
expected exercise and enjoyment, the ‘specious promise should have 
been heedlessly broken, and the legislative gift withdrawn at the 
moment it seemed within the popular grasp. This is not the way to 
make men trustful or unsuspicious of the real purpose and meaning 
of those in power. When petitions for redress were subsequently 
presented to the Committee of Council, the aggrieved parties were 
formally told that they had their remedy in a court of law ; to which, 
in the bitterness of exasperation, the defeated candidate for West- 
minster replied :— 

“When I, as a Working-man’s Candidate, have, through imperfect 
arrangements in the Westminster Division, failed to obtain a seat on the 
Board, although you had previously stated that the Government would be 
disappointed if working men in every district should not obtain seats,— 
and I have brought to your notice facts which should have convinced you 
that an inquiry would be proper,—you refer me to a remedy impracticable 
for. me, since I am neither millionaire: nor gentleman enough to, be 
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indifferent_to undertaking obligations I cannot discharge. I venture to 
submit that mine was one of the cases which the thirty-third section of the 


-. Act. is peculiarly fitted to meet, and that a Government professedly so 


anxious to benefit my class should: be willing to take both the trouble and 
. ‘yésponsibility of seeing my claims investigated. l 
* The result is that I am subjected to an injustice. I must either prepare 
to undergo the expense of contesting one seat with five occupants,’ all 
‘supported by wealth, or run the risk, in the event of failure, of paying five 
sets of costs. ‘The latter, unaided by friends, is to me impossible, and I am 
regretfully left to the conclusion that every class but mine possesses an 
„advantage which there is in the Government no wish or will to redress.” 
It reminds one of the admonition addressed by the late Mr. Justice 
Maule to the working man whom a dissolute wife had provoked into 
acts of violence :——“ Your provocation, I own, was intolerable; but 
the law says your duty was to bear it, and as administrator of the 
law, my duty is to tell you what you ought to have done. Out of 
25s. a week it was your duty to bring a suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Court which would probably have cost £200, and then you should 
have promoted a Bill in Parliament for a divorce, which you might 
have done for £500. That is the remedy the law has provided for 
you, and as you have not taken that course, it bids me send you to 
jail for such period as I think fit, and the period I think fit is— 
twenty-four hours.” The burning irony of the wise and humane 
-judge helped, it is said, to cause an ‘alteration in the law. Let us 
hope that the reference of Mr. Potter to his remedy by guo-warranto 
_foreshadows a similar change for the better in the mode of con- 
ducting School Board elections in future, if not in trying their 
validity when impeached. E 
As the first experiment on a large scale in this-country of yoting by 
way of ballot, the elections of the 29th November must be admitted. to 
have passed off satisfactorily. Order was undisturbed throughout 
the day ; and except in places where, during the two last hours, the 
means of recording votes proved insufficient, there was no evidence 
of frustration, hindrance, or difficulty. On the other hand, it must 
‘be borne in mind that the disturbing elements of party spirit, intimi- 
dation, and corruption may be said to have been wholly absent. A 
certain‘ quiet interest in the affair very generally prevailed, but 
chiefly among those for whom the protection of the ballot has never 
been required.- Excitement or pressure in the form with which we, 
are familiar in political elections there was none, and though 
secrecy was said to be the rule, it was neither universally observed 
nor did there exist the means of either exacting or enforcing it. ` As 
a test, therefore, of the efficacy of the system, the School Board 
elections in London prové little or nothing. So much cannot be said 
regarding the Cumulative Vote, which has, in the minds of most 
sensible men who watched its operation, created an impression very 
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unfavourable. Under any circumstances, the temptation to say one 
thing, and, with impunity, to do another, constitutes a serious ob- 
jection to the ballot. But where its protection is thrown over the 
Cumulative Vote, and the power of cheating your neighbour is mul- ” 
tiplied sevenfold, as was the case in ‘Marylebone, or five-fold, as~avas: 
the case in Lambeth, a temptation to falsehood and deception is given 
which was never known before. If minorities are to be represented, 
they ought to be minorities that bear some adequate and reasonable 
proportion to the majorities in the midst of which they dwell. But 
the anomaly of enabling each of two or three cliques who happen to. 
be eager, exclusive, and well-organized, to return a member for a 
large community, although they may number but one in ten on the 
rate-book, while in the adjoining borough such a minority would 
have no chance of obtaining their object if they were less than one in 
three, seems as palpable as it is preposterous. After all, the simplest 
plan would appear to be the best, as affording the least stimulus 
or aid to fraud, falsehood, or faction—namely, that of dividing the 
large boroughs into wards—and allowing every elector to give but 
one vote for one man. 

When at length, on the 15th of December, forty-eight out of the 
forty-nine representatives for London assembled in the Council 
Chamber at Guildhall, they were found to consist of six Anglican 

` divines, four dissenting ministers, one peer, and five members of 
Parliament, two ladies, one learned professor, four lawyers, and five- 
and-twenty persons engaged in various branches of commercial 
enterprise. Their first act was to elect a President, to whom, for the 
time being, they declined to assign any salary. Although the 
Government professed not to interfere, it was well understood that 
they desired the election of Lord Lawrence, of whom the Vice- 
President of the Council, on the eve of the elections, had publicly 
said that “it would be of immense advantage to the School Board if 
the late Governor-General of India, a man so pre-eminently fitted to 
bring the Act into operation, should give it the benefit of his 
services.” It was not easy to mistake the significance of such an 
appeal. It was not mistaken; and the ex-Governor-General of 
India was accordingly placed in the chair. The Board is now pro- 
ceeding somewhat cautiously to cut out work for its various com- 
* mittees. It has declined for the present to nominate one suggested 
by Professor Huxley to consider and report on a scheme of primary 
instruction; but it has constituted a committee of fifteen to winnow 
the list of candidates for the various permanent offices, and a still 
more important committee of ten to advise how the great fact—its 
own raison d’étre—the extent of School want—is to be accurately 
ascertained, and in what manner it may best be supplied. Upon the 
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courage and discretion with which this duty is discharged, and the 
firmness with which all attempts, whether open or insidious, are met, to 
throw the responsibility of its performance upon others, the character 
and reputation of the Board will depend. Already the jealousy of 
“centralization has shown itself in more ways than one. When Parlia- 
ment agreed to pass the Schools Bill of last session, it was upon the 
understanding and in the belief that the new species of Municipal 
Councils about to be called into existence in the cities and towns 
of the kingdom would form a self-acting and self-reliant power for 
good, social, moral, and intellectual. It did not mèan these 
Boards as temporary or as trumpery screens to hide the doings of 
the hard hand of central bureaucracy. It set them up as local and 
responsible bodies, to think, and speak, and act, not identically, but 
rather according to the diverse wants of their varied and varying 
localities ; not servilely in obedience to the whimsical dictates of the 
minister whom party preference or parliamentary convenience might 
place in office at Whitehall, but frankly and stoutly, as English- 
men ought, of that which they know, and of that whereof they 
can testify. The Statute very wisely reserves an appellate jurisdiction 
to the Committee of Council to guard against exceptional Jaches-or 
misconduct ; and prescribes sufficient checks and conditions for the 
exercise of its ultimate authority. But Parliament certainly did not 
` intend that the Board should be mere collectors of rates, to be spent, 
or not to be spent, according to the whim of the minister, against 
whom in each special case they must be powerless to contend. The 
circular issued late in December to the Chairmen of School Boards 
throughout the kingdom, has been construed, nevertheless, as indi- 
cating a different view of the respective rights and duties of central 
and local authority. After reciting the steps that had been taken 
during the earlier part of the year to obtain information respecting 
the amount of school accommodation existing in each place, and of 
the nature of the deficiency requiring to be dealt with, their lordships 
_proceed to explain that it would be for the Board to pursue such 
inquiries further should they think fit, and to report the results to 
the Central Department. But instead of concluding with a hope 
. which would at least have been considerate and courteous as well as con- 
stitutional, that the newly-elected bodies would vindicate their fitness 
for the independent functions assigned them, “My Lords” indulge ' 
in a peroration, which, for self-complacency and superciliousness, is a 
model in its way :— 


“Iam to remind you that while my Lords are anxious to obtain the 
co-operation of the Board, and to have the benefit of their suggestions as to 
the best means of supplying sufficient school accommodation for the 
Borough, they are unable to divest themselves of the ultimate responsi- 
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bility of determining and declaring the amount, if any, of the deficiency 
which will have to be met. They must therefore reserve to themselves the 
power of making such.further inquiry as on carefully considering the 
Report and Returns now called for, they may deem to be necessary; after 


which they will issue: a Requisition: to the Board in accordance with the. - 


terms of the 12th section of the Act.. a 
: «EFs W. Sanprorn, Secretary.” 7 


In other words, these Boards, which the country had been taught ` 


to look to with pride and hope as new centres of local improvement 
and progress, are officially informed, before they have had time to 
stumble or trip, that a driver is above them who is able to make them 
go whichever way he will, to pull them up short at any time he pleases, 
and generally tomake the world understand that they are not to have 
any will of their own. If such a construction be indeed warranted 
by the obscure words of a long and complicated statute, Parliament 
will have to mend it by setting clearer bounds to ministerial caprice, 
and affording better means of defence against. whimsical and fluc- 
tuating opportunities for oppression. If not, it were better to abandon, 
frankly, the pretence of elective local controlin matters of education. 
If we are to be Prussianised, at least let us know it. It will save no 
end of heartburning, waste of time, and disappointment. There is, 
no doubt, much to be said for the cast-iron system that would crush 
down all local individuality and diversity, and prepare the next 
generation effectually to be rendered uniform tools of ambition or 
meek’ instruments of power. Only let us understand clearly what we 


are about and whither we are drifting. An Appellate Court of Judi- - 


cature is undoubtedly essential to keep those of First Instance up to 
the mark in activity, knowledge, and care: it is further indis- 
pensable, in order to give redress against abuses of subordinate 
authority. But Courts of Appeal are for the trial of exceptional 
cases ; not for the supersession or subversion of ordinary tribunals, or 
the lowering of them in the eyes.of the community: Wise judges 
in appeal are far from being covetous of work, or greedy of pretexts 


$ 


for exhibiting their superior power. They overrule, but they do not ~ 


overbear; and hence it is that there is little or no disposition to 
. question the rectitude and justice of their decrees. But administra- 
tive centralism is insatiable and untiring in its eagerness to sup- 
plant all independent authority that is subordinate to it. Its creed 
is neither Whig nor Tory ; its party is neither aristocratic nor demo- 
cratic; its faith is in bureaucracy ; its ‘priesthood is the hierarchy of 
clerks; its theory of government is anything for: the people, but 
nothing by the people. We have seen what such a system, after 


eighty years, ‘did for France. Let us pray that it never may be. 


suffered to establish its domination in England. 
W. M. Torrens. — 
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PART [II.—_SPECULATIVE “THOUGHT. ` 


HILOSOPHY is one of those words which have traversed various 
epochs of mental development, and have come down to us with 
different significations not strictly compatible with each-other. Such 
words defy definition. In the general use of them the old and the 
new significations are both preserved. For an old meaning does not 

. instantly drop off when a new meaning comes in; both continue to 
live as long as possible together. In such cases there are, in fact, 
two or-more words to the mind, while there is only one to the ear or 
the eye, and it depends on the context which word the writer is 
‘using. Any wisdom or knowledge above that of the multitude 
has passed by the name of Philosophy, whether’ it was moral, or 
` religious, or scientific in its character. It was Philosophy that 
taught a man to rise above the tribulations of life. It was Philosophy 
‘that taught him to rise above life itself, above ordinary knowledge; 
-into the fancied empyrean of the pure intellect. It was Philosophy 
“that taught him to know the “causes of things ;” meaning thereby 
what we now ‘call the “order of phenomena.” Originally it 
embraced science, and if we open a history of Philosophy, we find 
ourselves conducted back to the hypothesis of Thales, that water 
was the all-forming, all-sustaining element. Even in times close.at 
hand, it was customary to speak of the philosophy of Newton. At 
the present moment our most careful writers define the word by its 
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contrast with science. The aims and the method of science being 
determined, a kind of thinking that lies outside of these “shall be 
denominated Philosophy or Speculative Thought. Questions which 


science cannot resolve, or which at present it makes no attempt to’: - 


resolve, are relegated to this category. Such -are the questions 
we ask about the Absolute, or Unconditioned Existence, or the First 
Cause of all Things; such are the questions we ask about the nature 
of mind, regarded as a substance, and the whence and whither of the 
human soul. These questions lie at the basis of religion. And if 
the future of the individual mind may be regarded as a fit subject of 
speculative thought, the future of this human terrestrial society may 
be inserted in the same list. One can hardly say that science has - 
made herself complete mistress of this territory. We still debate what 
is the ideal of a perfect human society—what is the ideal to which we 
are tending, and the realization of which should be the aim of suc- 
cessive generations. While this debate lasts our Sociology cannot be 
altogether abstracted from thé region of Speculative Thought. 

I use the term Philosophy in this modern and restricted, but still 
somewhat vague, sense. Striking as the contrast is between it and 
science on some subjects, there are others in which this distinction 
grows fainter and fainter as we examine it. Philosophy, in its best 
aspects, may be but science in the making ;—a very slow making, it 
will be added. I include in it certain well-known theological and 
social problems ; some that concern the nature of the individual man, 
and some that concern that organized whole, “the human society, 
which has its own progressive movement. 

L 

Àt all events, in this present era in which we live, there is a field 
‘of inquiry called Philosophy, in which no man steps forward to teach, 
as he would teach in any department of science, as he would teach a 
system of astronomy or chemistry. Noman can here present himself 
as the interpreter of a system of truths and doctrines which, whether 
complete or not, is the scientific creed of all his contemporaries who 
have studied the subject, the scientific creed, let us say, with some 
few diversities, of every university in the world. In this region of 
inquiry professor is arrayed against professor, and one eminent 
authority is neutralized by another authority equally eminent. 
Every teacher is therefore compelled to come before us with the 
results of his own personal inquisitions, with convictions which he 
himself has wrought out with infinite toil; working his way, he also, 
from the very beginning, both aided and embarrassed at every step by 
the thoughtful utterances of his conflicting predecessors. It is not 
necessary that he should claim to have a philosophy of his own (in 
the sense of having an original system) ; but he, and indeed all men 
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who are concerned in the study, must shape the scheme they finally 
adopt by their own labours. They cannot learn it as they might 
their botany. They have to choose their theory of the universe out 
of several thrown before them. 

Choose we must; we can hold ascheme of doctrine on no other 
conditions. The philosopher invites us to the discussion of questions 
that are not decided, on which each thinker must come to a decision 
for himself. Herein lies the troubled charm, the deep delight, and 
the peculiar mental discipline of philosophic studies. Science tasks 
the intellect of the student, and tasks it severely; but so far as he 
is a student only, and not a discoverer, tasks it only in the appre- 
hension of what another teaches. But in Philosophy every student 
is compelled, not indeed to be a discoverer, but to be a judge, and a 
judge in the last resort of whatever claims to be a discovery or a 
truth. There is here no arrogance in deciding against the highest 
authority, for, choose which camp you will, you are sure to find great 
champions arrayed against you, with whom individually you would 
blush to compare yourself. The most modest student finds himself 
in the place of a judge before whom great advocates plead ; he is bent 
on learning from them all he can, but at last he has to.“ take the 
papers home,” and there decide the point. l 

It is a high, and solemn, and somewhat painful self-reliance which 
Philosophy imposes. In other studies I am one of the school; 
I enter and take my place in some social group; I step with light- 
hearted alacrity into a heritage of truths which have been gradually 
evolved by a succession of enterprising, laborious intellects. But 
here I am, against my will, isolated, individualized, compelled 
to begin the work again from the beginning, as if I were some 
solitary architect bridging chaos for the first time. Or let us say 
there are so many bridges, all of dubious security, and some mere 
wrecks and ruins, out of whose fragments you are invited to build 
afresh. You have neither ambition nor power to originate a 
Philosophy—you would so willingly know the truth on much easier 
terms; but it cannot be; you must at least choose your teacher, 
choose your guide; if you are capable of implicit faith, and desire 
only to submit to the Aristotle or the Plato of the day, you must still 
choose one out of several candidates for the spiritual supremacy ; you 
must, at last, be shut up apart, like cardinals in their cells, to elect, 
from your solitude, the one Infallible. 

We hear Philosophy condemned because of its uncertainty. How 
often lately have its three thousand years of obstinate questionings 
been contrasted with the onward march of science! But if 
Philosophy were certain-it would become science, and cease to be 
Philosophy. Philosophy lies on the confines between night and 
morning; it is a perpetual dawn; it cannot also be the light of 
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day. Science advances her boundary, extends her lines, her circum- 
vallations, but wheresoever we overlook ‘her ramparts there we 
encounter Philosophy. Whether.it is desirable that there should be- 
an arena where light and darkness contend together—an arena of - ‘> 
thought where men of equal knowledge and equal power of appre- +- ` 
hension see so differently—I cannot venture to determine. One 
would naturally say, Give us certainty, give us truth, or at all events 
that universal conviction that passes for truth; give us universal 
science. Let it be all science! Away with this chaotic, cloud- 
encumbered region of speculative thought, this alternation of doubt 
and faith! Well, the prayer may be wise or not—may be one day 
granted or not; but such is not at present the intellectual condition 
` of mankind. ‘There exists for us this field of inquiry” in which the 
reflective man of every generation is invited to exercise, in solitary, 
self-reliant manner, the utmost power of thought that is in him. 
And what seems strange, it is precisely in this field of inquiry that 
he meets those problems which wear the most momentous aspect to 
him——problems of God and his own soul, and, in later times, of the. 
future of collective humanity. Yes, and our speculative thoughts, 
though you call' them but the mists of the morning, are amongst the 
most practical realities of life; for laws and governments, and the 
moral tone of society are affected by them in a surprising’ manner. 
So that if the individual thinker were ready to forego a fruitless 
` séarch, ready to resign what he may have brought himself to regard 
as a morbid curiosity; a mere turbulent desire for knowledge where 
knowledge is not attainable, society would not willingly permit the 
resignation. Such has been the craving for certainty, where certainty 
has not been granted, that the philosopher has again and again 
turned priest, and converted into a divine oracle the suggestions of 
his troubled soul. ` Perhaps it seemed to him inspired by. Heaven. 
By this device has he not transformed the morning mist, a changeful 
exhalation of the earth, into the eternal rock? And the device has . 
succeeded for a time. But by-and-by the spirit of inquiry—rebel- 
‘ling against the mysterious authority that would repress it—was. 
sure to revive. Some rival philosopher, as ardent perhaps. for 
‘intellectual freedom, as his predecessor for intellectual and moral 
government, breaks the charm. The rock becomes mist again. We 
must shape it iùto new forms; perhaps—who knows ?—into forms 
better suited to the coming time. à 


p . m. 

I remarked at the outset of these papers that one of the earliest 
topics the psychologist has to encounter—perćeption, or our know- 
ledge of the external world—led him, whether he desired it or not, 
into the speculative region assigned to metaphysics. He is compelled 
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to ask himself, what is the nature of that matter we say we know ? 
what is the nature of that mind which we say knows or perceives ? 
And on the answer he gives to these questions may depend the whole 
character of his philosophy. He may take up his position, so to 
speak, in the individual consciousness, regarding the external world 
as, in fact, the phenomena of his own mind, à production caused, in 
part, it may be, by something in space, but still a production of his 
own, in which his knowledge begins and ends. Or, if he believes in 
the independent existence of material forms, and their movements in 
space, he may find his point of departure out of himself, he may. 
advance from these primary existences or facts, through the successive 
stages of a world-development, up to the human mind, or, more 
properly speaking, up to man, since the individual will probably be 
to him-a complex of physical, vital, and psychical properties. 

_ I venture.to ask the reader to accompany me for a few steps in ` 
this region of speculative thought; so far, at least, as to determine 
which of these two methods, or points of departure, we should adopt; 
whether we should interpret all nature from the conscious’ man, or 
whether the man himself is not the last and greatest individuality 
produced by the gathered forces of nature—forces and their relations 
which some of us make bold to describe as due to the power and 
intelligence of God. 

Although I have already touched upon the nature of our know- 
ledge of the material world, I must unavoidably resume the topic. It 
is just this knowledge that extends and assumes new phases, and 
becomes all our science and half of our philosophy. And the psycho- 
logical perplexity in which it lies involved is a hindrance to our 
path. Moreover, it so happens that this psychological perplexity has 
been lately revived amongst us by some of our most eminent thinkers. 
Have we any knowledge of things in themselves, or of things as 
they exist independently of the percipient ? Or is what we call our 
knowledge mere phenomena or appearances, bred of sensation alone ? 

To many the question itself will appear absurd, such confident 
belief have they in the inle pendent existence of material forms and 
movements. “I can understand,” they would say, “or, at all events, 
I can aspire to understand this proposition—that the whole world is 
‘dependent on the Power and Intelligence of God: that it is in some 
way, inconceivable to me, the manifestation in space of such Power 
and Intelligence; that it exists, but is not se/f-existent. The dis- 
tinction is hard to seize, but I will do my best to apprehend it. ` But 
if you tell me that what I seem to know as existing in space is 
merely á manifestation of my own intelligence, or some phantasma- 
goria of the senses, I revolt at the proposition. Surely there was 
a world in space, sun and earth, and innumerable activities, har- 
monized and progressive, before man came upon the scene. Will 
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you tell me, with the late Professor of St. Andrew’s, that the world 
cum me is the only intelligible world, the only world (I presume must 
be meant) in which order reigns supreme? Or will you tell me, 
with the present Professor of Aberdeen, that all my knowledge is 
but knowledge of my own sensations—the cause of such sensations 
being utterly withdrawn from me—that I have, in fact, no know- 
ledge at all, only synchronous or successive sensations, their memories 
and their anticipations? I will try to conceive of the world— 
and will thank you if you can here assist my conceptions—as the 
act, or innumerable acts, of one Being, whom I know as the source of 
all movement, force, order, and harmony. But some of these 
activities were put forth before others. There is an order in their 
appearance. I, as an’ individual, was a body before I was a soul. 
The earth in éés individuality underwent many changes before it was- 
the vegetable-bearing and animal-bearing earth, which it is at 
present. What is to become of Astronomy and Geology, or Physio- 
logy itself, if I know nothing of material forms and movements, 
nothing of laws mechanical or chemical—know nothing but my own 
sensations and their laws of sequence and combination ?” | 

With some such indignant protest many will dismiss the contro- 
versy at once. But however true it may be that science, as well as 
common-sense, demands the conviction of a world of matter and 
motion existing independently of us the percipients of it, this convic- 
tion has been and is still disputed by metaphysitians of more than 
one school of thought. This fundamental faith, as some have termed. 
it, has been disputed in our own days, and by men of scientific 
culture. It must be a perplexity worth our while to investigate 
which men of highly trained intellects, our own contemporaries, 
throw in our path. It is a perplexity, moreover, of old standing, 
and lies across the threshold of philosophy. 

The perplexity is this. On one'hand stands the obstinate invincible 
conviction that solid forms exist and move in space. On the other 
hand, it is triumphantly asked, What is your solid form? As the 
coloured form is acknowledged to be only your sensation of. light, 
taking this appearance in space, so the solid form must be allowed to 
be only your own sensation of touch assuming, directly or indirectly, 
some localization in space. If the form is resolvable into touch or 
vision, the solidity is especially resolvable into certain muscular 
sensations. You cannot begin with knowing that there is some body 
in outer space, and then attach to that body your muscular feeling of 
resistance; you must start-from this muscular feeling. The solid 
form is this combination of tactual and muscular sensations. How 
it is that many and various sensations core through some function 
of the brain to assume the character of presentations or perceptions, 
may at present be but dimly understood. But it is evident that 


a 
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your perceptions are, in their ultimate analysis, your own. sensations, 
and it is equally evident that your knowledge of matter is reducible 
to these perceptions. How, then, can you possibly claim a knowledge 
of matter, such as it is apart from-you the percipient ? 

If it is said that these perceptions represent realities, the answer is — 
ready, How can we know that they represent anything? A picture 
represents-a thing because we know the so-called thing, and see the 
imitation of it. But if the presentation is all that we have, if 
things and their imitations, and all the universe are but, in fact, 
these presentations—how can we get behind or beyond them? We 
must rest in them. f i 

The perplexity seems ‘irremovable. And so it is while the pre- 
misses here assumed are conceded. They cannot be conceded. 
. Sensation, which in itself-is a pleasure or-a pain; cannot-be all there 

is in perception, in that presentation, or ideation, which no mortal 
disputes. That spreading out of our sensations in space, into forms, 
which, however brought about, is an indisputable fact, is but another 
name for the perception of the relation of position. Localization is 
impossible with one position only, it is the relation perceived or 
apprehended between two or more points in space. For this reason 
I prefer to speak of it as a judgment rather than an idea. The idea 
of space enters in a concrete of sensations and judgment. The pure 
idea of space is a subsequent abstraction. In the simplest perception 
. there is the intellectual element. of judgment. 

Again, this analysis of solidity is manifestly defective. In addi- 
tion to the muscular sensations here spoken of there is the relation 
perceived between these forms, their changes of position, their move- 
ments, and mutual repulsions—perceived relations which, in 
-other words, .are our ideas of force or activity. In perception 
by the hand the moving hand is one body, and the other body is 
brought to our knowledge partly by the contrast apprehended between 
it and empty space; it is at first that part of space where the 
movement of the hand is impeded, and where also those sensations 
arise which come to be a measure of the resistance. In perception 
by the sight the body, or form, external to our own is at once given 
to the consciousness. Solidity is the resistance between form and 
form, converting form into body. Or it may be described as that 
space-occupancy which we infer to be permanent here and there and 
everywhere around us, as a necessary condition of such resistance. 

I do not speak of these sense-forms as representing realities, I say 
that in the evolution of thought they become, or usher in a know- 
ledge of realities. The relations.of position, of movement, of resist- 
ance—these impose on. them an objective character. Our own 
sensations, which ushered in all this knowledge, we are afterwards 

-able..to separate from forms which uphold themselves in our con- 
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sciousness by virtue of these relations, The forms belong to space, 
the movements belong to the forms, which now: define sioh other by 
their reciprocal activities. 

Some psychologists introduce at the -earliest sana of our con- 
sciousness an intuitive idea of causation. Our sensations have a 
cause from without, and this cause is our matter. Itis a violent 
„supposition which I do not find it necessary to make. Some image 
or presentation is first- given by the senses and the intellect, in the 
manner I have described, and ¢his is regarded as cause of .our sensa- 
tions. It is only the scientific or reflective mind -that.makes a clear 
distinction between matter as the cause of our sensations,.and matter 
as it comes to us clothed in these very sensations of which we say it 
is the cause. The infant knows the external thing as a hindrance to 
the movement of its limbs, as a support to its own body, as some- 
thing it strikes on with its little fist. But the impediment to.motiori 
excites its muscular sensations,.and the support, or the thing struck, 
may give pleasure or pain, be soft or hard. What it would call the 
cause of its sensations would be just the concrete perception made up 
in part of those very sensations. 

So far, then, from being unable to think a material world inde- 
pendent of ourselves as percipients, this is the only world we do 
think of. We make mistakes. The unreflective man thinks that 
colour belongs to the object in space. He corrects his mistake, and 
thinks his objective world without the colour. But to get a clear 
notion of this independent world is the aim he constantly puts before 
himself. 

Yet it-is just this mode of thinking that some of our subtlest con- 
‘temporaries deny to be possible. Mr. Bain cautions us against any 
such attempt. In making it he says, “‘ We are affirming that to have 
an existence out of the mind which we cannot know but as in our mind. 
In words we assert independent existence, while in the very act of 
doing so we contradict ourselves. Even a possible world implies 4 
possible mind to perceive it, just.as much as an actual world implies 
an actual mind to perceive it.’ It is indisputably- true that the con- 
scious man must find everything, so to speak, in his own conscious- 
ness. But -he finds space and time there, that is, he thinks them, 
and when he thinks things as verily belonging to space, and thinks 
them as acting upon each other, he must inevitably think ther as 
- independent of himself. His consciousness is just this mode of 
thinking. If, indeed, the forms which he perceives in space are 
proved to be only his own sensations, he takes them back from 
outer space; he has detected the delusion ; his sensations cannot be 
the space-occupants he thought he had perceived. But forms that 
support each other in his consciousness by their reciprocal attrac- 
tions, movements, and repulsions, can be thought of only in 
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` one way, namely, as belonging to space, and independent of the 
percipient. à 

But all is delusion !—thought as well as sense. ` So some have 
exclaimed. Space itself is purely subjective. Intellect, or judgment, 
or idea, as' well as sensibility, is but some activity of mind, whatever 
mind may be. 

That, again, is very true. Knowledge is some activity of mind, 
whatever mind may be. Knowledge of form and motion is something 
totally different from form and motion themselves. I cannot get 
further than my knowledge. Neither can I escape from my know- 
ledge. Universal scepticism is impossible, because it is impossible 
for a living conscious man not to think, and to think is to have such 
and such truths or convictions before us. What is meant by calling 
space subjective? It is, of course, my thought, but the nature of 
the thought cannot be altered by this new name. : There is but one 
possible mode of thinking space and its contents. The relations 
apprehended between space and the space-occupant, and between the 
space-occupants themselves, these I cannot escape from, and these 
are tantamount to a conviction of the reality of things. 

Mr. Bain would pronounce us very obtuse for not perceiving that 
solidity is nothing bu¢ a muscular sensation; I’ am sure that the 
majority of his critics will pronounce that a psychology which leads 
him to such a paradoxical result, must somewhere be defective. In 
his theory, and in Mr. Mill’s, there is no other known property of 
what we call matter than the property of exciting sensations in us. 
Therefore we cannot think a world but in relation to ourselves. But 
if we can think this property, this relation (I am not quite clear 
whether one of these philosophers would even grant so much)—but if - 
we can think this property we can also think other properties, other 
relations, those between matter and matter, and thinking these we 
think a world that upholds itself independently of us. We believe 
that Calcutta exists—so many houses, so many people, bodies animate 
and inanimate, a city we may go to see; we do not merely believe 
that if we cross the ocean we shall have a certain series or collection 
of sensations to be called Calcutta. And so of the ocean we cross, 
its property of fluidity is not merely some sensation of ours, it is 
essentially a relationship between the solid and the fluent matter. 
And what of motion? If we see a thing in motion, and then shut 
our eyes, and afterwards open them again when the thing is in 
another part of the earth or sky, do we not believe in the absolute 
motion of the thing? Do we merely believe -this, that if we had 
kept our eyes open we should have continued to see it move P 

I beg to observe that it is not to any tribunal of instinct or com- 
mon-sense that I would carry this question. It is our latest concep- 

“tions of matter, and not our earliest, to which I would appeal. It 
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required some advance in the science of optics, and some knowledge 
of the organ of sight, before it could be clearly understood that 
colour had in fact no existence in the object—that so far as the 
object or the inorganic world is concerned, it is a peculiar movement. 
And it seems to have required some reflection before force or 
momentum, as-due simply to rapidity of. movement, or the mass of 
the moving body, was quite separate from that sensation of effort 
which accompanies our muscular movements, and in which the 
popular mind sees the force itself. Common-sense has the trick of 
forgetting how slowly it learnt some of its most confident and Junda- 
mental convictions. What cannot be possibly driven out of space, 
what may be shattered into fragments or driven beyond our atmo- 
sphere, but cannot be expelled from space—that shall be our matter. 
But this favourite definition which common-sense utters as if it never 
doubted it, we owe to theʻscience of chemistry. It was the chemist 
who first taught us that what is burnt is not destroyed, has only 
changed its form; taught us the marvellous transformations from 
the solid to the fluid, from the fluid to the vapour, from the vapour 
back to the solid—taught us that in each of these states the same ` 
matter has its peculiar properties or relations to other matter. 

We call upon the psychologist to explain the actual human thought 
that is in us; he must not substitute another for it and then explain 
that. ; i 


ill. 


I ask myself what is the last conception we form of matter. For 
those who are agreed that they know it as an objective reality in 
space, differ in the description or definition they would give of this 
reality, : ` 

T suppose we all have the same idea of motion, but of matter and. 
force thoughtful men give different accounts. According to one 
theory there is always the same amount of motion in the universe, 
and force is only the transference of motion from one body to another. 
Viewed in the light of this theory, force is a sequel to motion, it is 
. the effect of a moving body on some other body. These theorists 
see, in imagination, every molecule of matter in incessant motion, 
vibratory or rotary, and explain all the phenomena of chemistry, as 
well as of heat and light, by changes of direction and velocity of 
movement. For motion itself no cause can be assigned by the 
human mind. The more generally received theory regards matter 
as capable of exerting force, that is of originating and directing 
motion in other bodies, even though itself stationary, or, at all 
events, independently of its own motion, for absolutely stationary 
perhaps no matter is. Attraction of gravity and chemical affinity 
seem to them to demand this concession. Here the term force 
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. attains another meaning, difficult to apprehend, yet perhaps not 
more so than that force of momentum and pressure which the most 
ardent seeker of simplicity is compelled to admit. A third class of 
theorists has converted the atom itself into a force. These speak of 
space-occupancy as itself a force. Here we lose sight of our old 
landmarks. Force was the action of Space-occupant on Space-oc- 
cupant. If our Space-occupants are themselves a force, force must be 
conceived as the entity we contrast with the void of space, or as the 
acting of some supernatural agent on or i space. 

This last notion, which resolves both matter and force into the 
action, or innumerable actions, of one Being to which we assign no 
place at all, either because it fills all space, or is altogether tnrelated 
to space, is a great favourite with speculative thinkers, and has a 
fascination in it I readily admit. We see the idea of Being which at 
first presented itself as broken up, and limited to the moving and 
resisting thing in space, develop itself till it attains the unity, and 
majesty, and spirituality to which we give the sublimest of all 
names. But I decline at present to ascend to these heights of specu- 
lation. I take my stand on a lower level—one, however, from which 
the ascent to such heights may be not impracticable. 

The advance of science may possibly unite all men in one defini- 
tion of matter and force. In our present imperfect knowledge I can 
detect nothing more clear than this—that the space-occupant is 
marked out and individualised to us by its capability of receiving 
impressions, as well as of communicating them. The union of 
passivity and activity distinguishes the atom. Its activity is the 
result of its passivity ; its passivity is, in fact, but the expression of 
the activity of some other atom. 

It is very easy to resolve passivity into a form of activity. The 
capability of receiving impressions is shown only in some action ; 
but then when we turn to action in the material world, we require 
the acted on. We may either express the relation by saying that 
force must be dual, or by the old terms passivity and activity. In 
either case we have to conceive the space-occupants as being there, 
else how conceive of their relations to each other as active and 
passive, or-as acting together. 

But—and this is the point on which I desire to lay stress—while 
the relative demands the positive, or the two positives, while every 
case of action requires as prior condition the two space-occupants,— 
our positives, our space-occupants, reveal themselves only in their 
relations, only in this co-agency. You can think of either apart, 
because every whole has parts, and these may separately occupy the 
mind, but the parts have gathered all by which you think them 
from their relations to each other. Always it will be found that 
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some whole formed by the relation of parts presents itself to us 
whenever we reflect upon our conception of matter. 

I confidently therefore conclude, that in addition to space- 

occupancy, motion, and force, we must define matter as that which 
organises itself, or is always organized. The first or simplest in- 
dividuality we can descend to will be found to be a whole and 
parts, a complexity, in relation with other complexities. 

And not only is matter never known to us except as organized, it 
is apparently organising itself in new and, as we think, in advanced 
modes. But in every stage what we call new does not come in as a 
distinct and separate novelty, it is a combination of old and new. 

` Life is more than chemistry, but it is chemistry also. Mind is more 
than life, but it is life also. 

Try to think of matter in its simplest conditions’ We say of 

water, for instance, that it is a fluid, that it has a peculiar movement 
called flowing, which becomes possible by its relation to a more solid 
surface. But if the water is stationary, what then? Perhaps I 
answer it has a potential fluidity. What do I mean by this poten- | 
tiality? What will be does not now exist. What now exists is a 
stationary mass. Science responds that a certain coherence of par- 
ticles exists, such that the flowing movement will occur if the solid. 
surface on which the water rests is altered, or its equilibrium is 
otherwise disturbed. A potential existence means then the existence 
of those main conditions on which some expected future depends. 
This answers very well in the case of fluidity. Now I advance to 
the particle itself of matter. I define it as simply as I can by its 
impenetrability. Here, too, if I have a complex body approached 
-by another body I can say that it has a potential impenetrability, 
even before the collision takes place. It has that coherence of 
particles which will enable it to resist dispersion or division.. But I 
am concerned with one single particle. How am I to represent its 
potentiality of resistance? I cannot represent it at all. My unit of 
existence is not one atom, but two or more in their related activities. 
It is organized matter I alone know. 


Iv. 


Having justified, I trust, the ordinary conviction on which science 
proceeds of a world in space prior to, or independent of human 
thought, I may contemplate mind as it is related to this world, as it 
appears in its place in the series of developments. 

Astronomy speculates on the genesis of a planetary system from 
some revolving nebula in a surrounding ether. Geology, with far 
more certainty, teaches the changes in the organization of our globe 
fitting it for life, or for new life. The physiologist takes up the 
marvellous tale, showing the development of life, of sensation, of 
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thought. Even the metaphysician, who bids us despair of forming 


the conception of a material world independent of the percipient, 
commences his, in many respects, admirable treatise with a careful 
description of the organs of sense and: locomotion, of the brain and 
the nerves. Apparently he acknowledges that the psychical mani- 


- festations he intends to discourse upon, are postponed till certain 


organs are grown. I will not ask for an explanation of this apparent 
discrepancy : this would only take us back to the debate we have 
just left, and which we must consider closed, or we shall never be 
able to advance at all. |The physiologist shows us a heart beating in 
the embryo before a brain is formed. Life is there—that new 
activity we call vital movement—but not sensation. He bids us 
wait the growth of nerves and a brain before the psychical properties 
of feeling and knowing, before a consciousness can be developed. 
Such is the order of evolution, or creation. ` 

Reflecting upon ourselves as conscious creatures, each individual 


_ seems shut up in his own consciousness. All that-is without,—the 


- physical world and even the society that surrounds him,—are but his 


own thoughts. How often is it said that each of us has a world of 
his own that nothing can enter!’ This is the individuality which the 
metaphysician delights fo contemplate. The Ego which he generally 
describes is just the consciousness itself, viewed as a ‘permanent 
reality, or referred to some permanent reality known only as that 
which is conscious. 

Such attitude the reflective mind assumes. But, pursuing our 
reflections, we detect that, if there be a real knowledge, and a thing 
known, then the mere faculty to know is incomplete, or nugatory, with- 
out the thing to be known. The thing most intimately and constantly 
known is our own body and its movements. If, therefore, the that 


. which knows is a distinct entity, it is as good as nothing till there is 


! 


something to know. The faculty of knowledge is justly esteemed as 
the greatest or most exalted property that has come into the world, 
but the world and the. living body must have been there before it. 
A. self was never attained without the union of a knowing, and a 
thing known. 

But we not only need this body of ours as a lodgment for this 
new property, or entity, and as that which is first of all and constantly 
to be known. It seems as if the new entity could not act at all, except 
in a certain condition of the vital organs, or some of them. We need 
the eye to see with, the ear to hear with; we need the brain, not 
only to act with these organs, but to act as reviver of that knowledge 
obtained through them. The modern anatomist has drawn from its 


‘hiding-place, behind thè eye and the ear, this strange organ—so 


shapeless to look at, so wondrous in the new activities it develops, or 
in the part it plays in their development. It is suspected that there 
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occurs no change in consciousness that is unaccompanied by some 
action of this organ ; and it is moreover supposed that in many cases 
such action leaves behind it some slight alteration in the structure 
or composition of the brain itself, whereby it is rendered more fit for 
that very action. I know not whether it be so, but Habit, which 
lies at the basis of all individual progress, has been explained as a 
growth of this description. 

How simple a thing was nutrition to our forefathers! We fed 
this body, we stuffed these pipes of ours, and there an end. No - 
doubt the body could not do its work without food. We were satisfied. 
with understanding this truth, and giving it the necessary supply. 
But modern science has pushed its curiosity beyond this. It has 
watched the course of this nutrition, taken note of the why it was 
wanted, seen the tissue waste and disintegrate in its very functions, 
seen it hold its permanence in a perpetual transmutation. I need 
not enter into details; how far the physiologist has been able to 
trace a specific function to the several parts of the nervous and 
cerebral system,—which are thus perpetually being destroyed and 
restored,—is known to every reader of these papers. 

. But observe the sort of revolution in our thinking that has takein 
place. It was always recognised that we wanted the material out-- 
side world as the common instructor of us all, the common object of . 
our knowledge. When we speak of true or false in the events of life, 
or the theories of science, it is tacitly understood that, while there 
are millions of minds, there is but one real world from which they 
all draw their knowledge. Two men differ in their measurement of 
Chimborazo. Let them go and measure it again, and yet again, till ` 
they both agree. Chimborazo stands there, impartial umpire, 
General assent is perhaps your synonym for truth, but how is general 


-assent obtained or preserved, unless by the teaching of one great 


instructor? Now, in these modern times, this outside world, this 
environment we live in, is also recognised as taking its part—through 
this process of nutrition—in building up the learner himself, building 
up tissues that seem to feel; seem 

For here comes in the question, often so angrily discussed amongst 
us, whether the psychical properties which constitute consciousness 
are properties of the old substance we called matter, or whether 
properties so novel do not imply an altogether new substance or entity, 
we call spirit? A question difficult to decide. Indeed I am more 
impressed with the difficulty, than with the extreme importance of 
the question, which does not appear to me to be ‘quite of that 
momentous nature which our controversies assume it to be. For 
say there is this separate substance, called spirit, what have we before 
us in man? A new organization, a new whole, composed of this 
spirit and the vital frame. And in this new whole only is the spirit 
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found, whose first office and manifestation is the knowing this body 
and what immediately surrounds it. This new individuality, Man, 
is like every other individuality in nature—a complexity, a whole 
composed of parts, whose unity consists in some harmony of forces or 
properties. 

~ Amongst the speculative thinkers of Greece and Rome, and 
amongst the early fathers of the Church, it was the prevailing opinion 
that the soul was a kindof ethereal matter. With this species of 
dualism we need not now conéern ourselves. Matter has grown so 
ethereal under ‘the investigations and theories of modern science that 
the imagination ‘toils in vain to represent what are nevertheless 
described as physical agents. That ether whose pulsations are light 
for us, presents a subtlety we cannot go beyond, for we strive in vain 
tò ‘apprehend it. If mere tenuity and réfinement is what ‘the 
imagination seeks, we find these sufficiently amongst declared physical 
phenomena. 

The speculative thinker, however, wanted miore ‘than refinement, 
he wanted for his new substance permanence; he wanted a one 

` permanent substance which he could call himself, and-which, existing 
through. all‘surfounding changes, might exist, itself unchanged, even 
in other worlds. ‘He seems slowly to have convinced himself that 
this something ‘permanent could not be any form of matter which is 
always in movement, decomposing and recomposing, and he devised 
the unextended substance; spirit stood out in clear contrast to matter. 
Who, indeed, first introduced this form of dualism, what Eastern or 
Western sage, Iiknow not. It is, perhaps, as old as philosophy ` 

itself. But it-was-not the popular philosophy of Europe, so historians 
write, till the ‘time of Descartes, who had much to do in giving it 
shape and currency. 

This dualism-has always held its ground in defiance of notorious” 
difficulties. I need hardly mention them. How is motion, it is 
asked, of theextended substance to affect the unextended? And 
that motion ‘of :a:mechanical or molecular kind is ‘connected with 
feeling, and feeling again with motion, is surely an indisputable 
fact. We all.know how Leibnitz contrived ‘his “ pre-established 
harmony ” to escape from this difficulty, and we all know that the 
result of his pre-established harmony was to make the difficulty more 
prominent than.ever. Men admired the ingenious contrivance, but 
only thought the more of the perplexity from which it was intended 
to relieve them. 

But the difficulties are not all on one side. For instance, it is the 
law of physics that:contact of moving matter produces motion. Now - 
in the brain there must be a point where motion no longer produces 
motion, but feeling. How can we reconcile ‘this with our law of 
physics? -The ‘brain, as material substance, is under the laws of 
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motion, and must respond to impulse—by motion and by al the 
motion due to that impulse. There is no room for any other effect. 
To say that sensation is a transmuted force is simply to say that 
there comes in a new guality, which bears, or may bear, in its degree, _ 
some correspondence with the mechanical force of motion for which © 
it is substituted. But the substitution remains. At a certain moment 
matter no longer responds to motion by motion, but by feeling. 
What has become of our laws of motion? It is true that in the 
phenomena of vital movement we may be said to have already de- 
parted from the laws of physics, for here a movement ensues which 
` appears to have little or no correspondence with the impulse which. 
prompts it. But here the physicist, with his still half-understood 
laws of electricity and galvyanism, may make his protest—file a sort of 
ne exeat regno, till the case is decided. . ; 

That there is this. New Becoming is the great and indisputable 
fact; marvellous, as indeed every Becoming has been and is. A 
sharper distinction there is not in all nature than that between 
motion and sensibility. There’ is no possibility of confounding 
them, nor does one slide into the other. The utmost rapidity of 
motion cannot be conceived as approximating to feeling by reason 
of its rapidity. Sensation is as distinct from motion, as motion 
from rest. A i 

But this New Becoming makes its appearance in a vital frame, full 

‘of its own peculiar movements. Now do you ask, What feels? Not 
surely that vital frame minus its feeling. As moving-thing, or as space- 
occupant, it does not feel. The only answer open to us is that this 
concrete made up of motion and of feeling—teels. The answer looks 
at first like a mere subterfuge, but it is the answer with which we 
are obliged to content ourselves in all similar cases. "What moves ? 
Not the space-occupant merely as such. You add the very property of _ 
motion to the space-occupant, and then say ié moves. What thinks ? 
Not a moving or vitalized body. You add the property of thought, 
and then say, the man thinks. A new whole, a new individuality 
has entered into the world. To ask for .its origin is to approach the 
problem of creation, or to view matter as organizing itself, or as 
developing still new properties.. 

Cause in Science is the series, is the order ; Cause in Metaphysics _ 
is the origin of the series or order.. 

Science is perfectly right in limiting itself to its own Causation. 
But all that it teaches only stimulates us the more to ask what it is 
that develops the series, the order, the organizations ever advancing, 
as it seems, in their nature. It may be-deemed but a poor account to 
give of our individuality, or personal beings that it is just this new 
whole that moves, and grows, and thinks, But if you would extend 
this account you must be prepared to answer the question, What is 
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the origin of the whole world as it develops itself in space and in 
time, in physical and in psychical properties? And accordingly 
there are not wanting those who say that their Ego itself rests on 
the Omnipotent. 

What is it that resists us in the simplest stone, or merest clod, 
we. strike our foot against? It is some aggregate of atoms held 
together by a force of coherence, and which we further describe by 
this very resistance. In the clod of earth stands and grows a living 
plant. Its very materials are gathered from the soil and the air, by 
the aid of the inconceivably rapid movements of heat and light. Do 
you ask, What grows and lives? We say it is the plant, and we 
define the plant by this very life and growth. To atoms and their 
chemistry was added that by means of which a new whole, the living 
plant, came into existence. Up to the plant walks the animal, and 
grazes on it. This .creature grows, and feels, and moves sponta- 
neously. What feels? Just this animal which we describe ‘by 
many properties, and last and chiefly, by this very property of 
feeling. Such property had stolen into the world, and manifested 
itself there, and formed that. new concrete or whole which we call the 
sensitive animal. Thore-is no other answer. And if you ask, What 
thinks? It is man, another organism into which this property has 
entered, greatest of properties yet known, and known as part of this new 
whole. At every stage we have a new organization, or individuality, 
composed of old and new. "Whence came the new? Whence came 
the old? Thisis the problem of creation. What moves? admits but 
of one answer. It is this very compound of space-occupancy and 
motion. What introduced motion into the universe is another 
question. What thinks? It is this very creature who lives, and 
moves, and feels, and also thinks. What introduced thought into 
the universe, and so constructed this new individuality? That is 
another question. 

. This incessant becoming, how are we to deal with it? Am I to 
accept it as an ultimate fact, like being itself; for indeed every 
being (in the form it wears to us) was also a becoming? Am I to 
devise an “unknowable cause,” and attribute to it our evolving 
series? Or may I not advance at once’ to the supposition that this 
evolving whole we have before us existed as a thought before it 
existed in space, or as an actuality? May I not leap at once to this 
supposition, and deduce what I can from it? What has been deter- 
mines what is, and both together what will -be. But if the past 
determines the future, does not that whole that is to be determine 
every part of the series? And how can this be conceived but on the 
supposition that the whole pre-existed in thought ? 

On the great subject of the creation of the world the wisest, we 
are told, are the most reticent. One feels it almost a presumption 
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to discuss it at all. And what says Matthew Arnold in one of his 
terse, melodious, and thoughtful verses P— 
s Achilles ponders in his tent, ` 
The kings of modern thought are dumb, ' 
Silent they are, though not content, 

And wait to see the future come.” 
A mere soldier of the rank and file would venture to suggest to those 
who have a certain repugnance to the term, or the idea of creation, 
that an evolution that results in ever new individualities would be 
no bad definition of creation. And such an evolution makes itself 
known to us. i Ze © 

No justice could be done to the religious problem without some 
preparatory study of man in his social and emotional aspects. And 
our present concern was to determine what philosophical writers 
often call a stand-point. Ours cannot be the individual man ; but 
the great cosmos in which he appears—so much of it as we ‘can 
embrace. We are accustomed to say that we proceed from the 
simple to the complex, and from the lower to the higher. But the 
simplest to which we can descend is still a complexity, and in pro- 
_ ceeding from the lower to the higher we confessedly indicate an 
order only of development, we do not say that the lower actually 
produces the higher. Either the whole development is to be accepted 
as one absolute fact, or we make attempt to pass on to the developing 
power and intelligence. But always it must be our endeavour to 
study the individual as part of the whole cosmos, so far as that is 
revealed to us. 

We are confessedly in the region of philosophy or speculative 
thought, where it would be unbecoming to dogmatize. For myself, 
this obstinate conception occurs again and again, that the whole, as 
it develops, and will be developed, in space and time, determined all 
the parts of that whole—which it could only do on the supposition 
that it pre-existed in thought, the thought, therefore, of some Being 
capable of so thinking and so acting,—not thinking or acting as a 
human being. I find this conviction even stronger in me than that 
which demands some one permanent being (conscious or unconscious) 
as mere cause of all this Becoming we witnešs; though the two lines 
of thought may easily be harmonized. But whatever conception we 
strive to form of this speculative nature, it is indisputable fact that 
matter exists nowhere for us but as organized ; it rises before us as 
ordered—the expression of reason as we think. It is ever a whole, 
and ever a becoming. Need I'add that-we know only a small portion 
of that whole, even as hitherto developed, and must make up our 
cosmos of the very little we do know. r 

WILLIAM SMITH. 
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THE WAR AND GENERAL CULTURE. 
CONVERSATIONS. 


. : 
By THE Auruor oF “Fnrenps in’ Counc.” 


: VIII. 
[e original purport of these conversations has been greatly 
changed. At the time they commenced it was hoped that 
the termination of the war between France and Prussia would not . 
long be deferred. Mr. Milverton had prepared his views upon 
several subjects connected with general culture, and had hoped to 
discuss them with his friends. But general culture has, compara- 
tively speaking, faded away from men’s thoughts; and people now, 
in almost every quarter of the globe, can hardly think of anything 
else but war, present or to come. < j 
We were all assembled in the study, and there had been the 
discussion which takes place daily upon obscure telegrams of obscure 
battles, a discussion ending in nothing but hazardous conjectures. 
Mr. Milverton was evidently in very bad spirits; and Sir John ` 
Ellesmere, to comfort him, had: reminded the friends of a metaphor 
which Mr. Milverton had often used on previous occasions. He had 
said, the advance of civilization is like the advance of the in-coming 
tide, which, for any given moment, appears: to the bystander to be 
as much of a retreat as of an advance; but still the tide comes on. 
Sir John asked him whether the metaphor did not still hold good.] 
Milverton. One is very loath to give up a metaphor which has 
become a favourite one for oneself, but I hardly venture to say that 
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I could use it now. The world seems to me to have gone mad of 
late years. I picture to myself some superior being looking down 

upon us, and-I think what he would say. “Here are these poor 

wretched creatures, men, ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed, not having 

as yet attained the first elements of civilization, and they must 

employ all their spare time, thought, and energy in tearing one 

another to pieces.” Almost the worst of it is, that we cannot 

imagine a superior being making any of these severe comments upon 

our doings which should be other than commonplace remarks. We 

know it all, just as well as he does. We, at least those of us who 

have any pretension to the power of thinking, think as I conjecture 

he would. But nothing in the way of remedy occurs to any 

of us. For my own part, I can only go .back to what I have said a 

hundred times before. And it appears to me like a doleful old song, 

which a bewildered sick man goes on droning out to wearied.” 
listeners; and the attendants at the bed-side say to themselves, 

“« If he were in health again, he would sing to us some other song, 

for we have heard this a hundred times.” 

Ellesmere. Let us hear the song for the hundredth and first time. 

Milverton. Well, all the present mischief seems to me to arise from 
certain wild and mistaken ideas which governing people have taken, 
from time immemorial, of what are the duties, and what should be 
the object of government. It is the old story over again, that some 
wonderful felicity will occur for mankind from the accretion of 
certain territories under one headship, subject to one form of 
government. If a well-known and admirable suggestion of Lord 
Melbourne’s, addressed to certain fussy people of his time, had been 
adopted by sundry governing persons who have had great power for 
the last ten years, it would have been a grand thing for the world. 
“Cant you leave it alone?” was what he was wont to say; and if 
they had left it alone, how wisely they would have acted... 

Ellesmere. Lord Melbourne, as far as I know anything about him, 
was a man after my heart. He seemed to me to have an element 
of wisdom in him, of :a kind of wisdom which has gone out of 
fashion in the present day. I have no doubt that there are many 
things which these governing persons, whom you allude to, would 
have done well to leave alone. What: other defects, or-superabun- 
dancies, have you to note in them ? 

Milverton. It is an extraordinary remark to make, but I think it 
is a ‘true one, that there is a total absence of generosity in the 
dealings of States with one another, and even in the dealings of 
individual Governments with the sections .of people under them. 
I would make an exception for our own government, because it has 
once or twice, in the course of the last half-century, given examples 
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of singular generosity; but I can seldom find a, trace of this 
generosity elsewhere. 

Mauleverer. I should be much obliged by your telling me what we 
have ever done that is generous. ` 

Milverton. Our conduct in the abolition of slavery was generous. 
Our attempts, of late years, to conciliate Ireland have been generous. 
Our free-trade policy is generous. I am one of those who are con- 
vinced that free-trade triumphed, not so much because it was thought 
to be for our own interest, but because it was thought to be just; 
and the classes who supposed that they should suffer most, ultimately 
resolved to bear that suffering, on the ground that the policy i in 
question would conduce to the public good. I could give other in- 
stances of generosity, but these will suffice to illustrate what I mean. 

But there has been a terrible want’ of generosity to be seen 
throughout the political world in modern times. What a splendid 
opportunity for generous behaviour Louis Napoleon had at one time, 
but never used it. I am the last person to run down that prince, 
for whose conduct throughout his difficult reign there is a great deal 
to be said both in praise and in extenuation; but I always thought, 
and have not waited for his downfall to express my thought, that 
he missed a golden opportunity of showing that he was a great man, 
when he retained power beyond the time that had been allotted: to 
him as President of the Republic. 

Everywhere there has been a great misuse of power. I call it a 
great misuse of power, when a powerful State absorbs smaller States, 
upon next to no provocation. I never shall be brought to-see the 
especial beauty, or loveliness, of great empires thus formed. It is 
clear that we have not yet passed through the robber.era of the 
world ; and that Christianity has not made any effectual resistance 

to Fraud and Force. 
~ Mauleverer. Yes: we are still thorough barbarians; and your folly, 
my dear friend, is in not having seen that before. 

Milverton. I deserve this reproach for having over-stated my case. 
Christianity has made a stout resistance to the evil passions of man- 
kind,-and has even had some effect upon the conduct of nations 
towards one another—at any rate, has had some effect upon their 
mode of conducting warfare. Captured garrisons are no longer put 
to the sword; women have been respected in this war. 

- Ellesmere. The innocent are only starved, not put to death; and 
the excuse of the necessities of war is always put- forward when a 
village or a town is burnt. 

Milverton. What grieves me, what makes me desponding, what I 
cannot see my way out of, is this—that thé thoughts and wishes of 
the really cultivated men of the world have so little influence upon 
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the conduct of national affairs. This failure of just influence greatly 
arises from that terrible centralization which many of you think to 
be so fine a thing. A few people get into their hands the manage- 
ment of the material wealth, and the other resources of a nation. 
Their interests, their amusements, their objects, are essentially dif- 
ferent from. those of the masses of the people whom they govern. 
This statement has nothing to do with the form of government. It 
is frequently as true of a republic as of an absolute monarchy. The 
poor peasant does not amuse himself with diplomacy, he only pays 
for it; not only with his money, but often with his blood. Two 
erafty persons, highly placed, set to work to contend with one 
another, and to see which of them can make the country he sways 
greater, or rather bigger, than the other country; and the fortunes 
of millions of people are played away in the most reckless manner by 
these transcendent ‘gamesters. 

We, I mean we British people, are at this moment suffering from 
that which has been one of the severest causes of suffering in all 
ages. Everybody pays a huge price, and has ever paid it, for being 
a little in advance in civilization and humanity of those persons who 
surround them. Almost all martyrdoiz? simply means this. The 
prophets, and the martyrs, and the wise men who cannot conceal their 
wisdom, all suffer in the same way. And the same rule applies to 
nations. We have come to the conclusion, rather late in the day, 
but still anticipating other nations, that conquest is a dangerous 
thing, and that the accession of territory does not always bring 
strength. We are, therefore, peaceable. I believe that there is 
scarcely a man amongst us, certainly not a thinker, who would not 
willingly say we have territory enough, and perhaps more than 
enough to govern well, and that we may now devote ourselves to 
that which ought to be the main business of all government—namely, 
the welfare of the individuals governed. But there are States who 
are far behind us in thought upon these matters, and who still believe 
that there is some wonderful joy and delight to be found—something 
which will raise the individual as well as elevate the nation—in the 
accretion of territory. Themistocles said that he could not fiddle, , 
but that he could make a small State into a great one. -I must say 
that I think that much may be said for the fiddler; and, that if he 
were a good fiddler, he was perhaps a more serviceable citizen even 
than Themistocles. : 

Ellesmere. I admit that there is something in what you say; but 
you will persist in overlooking a motive—a very plausible motive— 
which has great influence with the persons whom you most condemn. 
It is that they suppose that safety is coincident with the greatness, 
or to use your word, the bigness, of a State, and that this safety. will 
ensure peace. 
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Milverton. I admit that it is quite right to remind me of this argu- 
ment in favour of the huge follies and wickednesses of governing 
people. But I contend that it is a fallacious argument. You may 
distribute, or redistribute, territory in any way that you please ; you 
may set-up, or put down, the Pyrenees; you will not thereby produce 
peace—that is, unless you advance to either of the two extremes which 
are not the least likely, at any rate in our time, to become realities. > 
A universal empire means peace. In the best times of the Roman | 
Empire, as I have shown you before now, the peace of Europe, of 
„Asia Minor, and of what was known of Africa, was maintained by 
800,000 soldiers, who may almost be looked upon as policemen. 

Again, if you could imagine Europe to be divided into small 
states, and the de-centralization, which I know you think I dote 
upon, to be carried into effect, peace would be maintained upon, com- 
paratively speaking, small armies; and the wars would, at any rate, 
be petty. There would not be these huge conflagrations of war. 

Now you are often taunting me (by you I mean Ellesmere and 
Mauleverer) for my being unpractical, for my being an enthusiast, 
for my taking Utopian views. I now mean to carry the war into 
your own country. Are you not unpractical, enthusiastic, and 
- Utopian, if you mean to contend that the results of the present 
ambitions of certain European nations will lead inevitably to peace ? 

Sir Arthur. I think Milverton has you there. 

Cranmer. Yes. I don’t agree with: Milverton in many things, but 
I must own that he makes a palpable hit when he asks Ellesmere 
and Mauleverer whether the present state of things promises peace. 

Mauleverer. My good people, {never said that I approved of the 
present state of things, or of any state of things that, as far as I can 
see, can be brought about upon this earth. I merely protest against 
Milverton’s dreams. I do. not support any other dreamer. 

Ellesmere. Pray do not suppose that I think that any conglomera- 
tion of individuals, whether large or small, will produce wisdom in 
the governors, or the governed, among those individuals. 

Milverton. I am very much pleased to have brought you both to 
this point. It leaves a free field for me. 

Ellesmere. Yes; but what do you propose? "What remedy have 
you in view ? R i ; 

Milverton. Well, my’ only remedy is to go on endeavouring to 
prove to mankind that they should not suppose that any great. good 
will happen to them from being massed into large nations; that the 
thought of the world, as at present directed, does not lead to the 
maintenance of peace, does not tend to ‘ensure the-comfort and hap- 
piness of private individuals. Tyranny ever follows in the wake of 
war; and, if you wish to be allowed to think or to act, with that 
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reasonable amount of freedom which ought to belong to every private 
individual, you are endangering that freedom of thought and action 
`~ when you do anything that tends to promote war. 

Ellesmere. I know that you often think that my remarks are irre- 
levant and absurd, and sometimes when I am most in earnest you 
think I am most in joke. But E hold that the greatest part of the 
„miseries of human life proceed from dulness. Some people are dull, 

and they must molest other people to get rid of their dulness. War 
is a most interesting game, and those who have the power of playing 
at it, will play at it, unless they can be amused in some other way. 

Sir Arthur. 

“ War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 

Milverton. There is something in what Ellesmere says, only I 
should make the important alteration of substituting the words want 
of culture for dulness. 
` Now I will state the matter in somewhat of an abstract way. In 
any great war there are about twenty or thirty persons who may be 
charged with having been the prime movers of it. They are, for 
the most part, kings, statesmen, diplomatists, writers, and great 
speakers. Most of them are middle-aged or elderly gentlemen. - 
According to the average value of life, they have about twelve or 
fifteen years’ expectation of it. One would really think that they might 
employ these twelve or fifteen years a little better than in concerning 
themselves with war. But the real fact is, that, most of them, except 
the writers, are very ignorant. They know nothing of science, they 
know little of literature. Of real statesmanship, too, very ‘little. 
Many of them, I daresay, have scarcely realized the fact of which 
science has informed us, that this planetis à very small and insigni- 
ficant body, and that to rule over a little more or a little less of it, is 
not a thing to be proud, or to be ashamed of. I remember that Jean 
Paul says, “On travelling from one village to another the-path 
appears as long to us as to a mite which creeps on a map from the 
name of one to the name of another; and to loftier spirits our 
sphere may, perhaps, be a globe for their children, which is turned 
and explained by their tutor.” If you could once implant in the 
minds of these governing men a love of individual culture, if you 
could show them what a poor thing it is fora man to pass through 
this life, knowing nothing of the laws of nature, nothing of all the 
wonders of the world (for though this planet is small it is very won- 
derful), they might see that there is some knowledge worth their 
while to acquire before they quit this world. I hold with Goethe, 
that there is no such thing as waste in creation. I cannot believe 
but that it will profit a man’s ‘soul hereafter to have gained know- 
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ledge during its residence here ; and the souls of many of those men 
who have had great opportunities in this world, will find themselves 
very bare and shivering, and as uncultured as the souls of those who 
have had fewest opportunities in this world, when they come to enter 
into another state of being. 

‘These, however, you may well say, are bat mere fancies. I rest, 
however, on solid ground when I say, these men who promote - 
war might find a much higher ambition for all their energy and all 
their talents. 

[Here Mr. Milverton was called out of the room.] 

Lady Ellesmere. I am only going to say what I believe Leonard 
would have said for us women if he had not been interrupted. I 
know he would, for he has said something of the same kind before. 

-I am not one of those women who have any notion of seizing 
power from men. I do not blame the efforts of many of my sex who 
are endeavouring to gain a more reasonable recognition of our talents 
and our powers. - But there are several of their objects with which 
I do not sympathise; and I fully admit the mental superiority of 
men. But this I do say, that I most earnestly believe that if we 
had more political power, or, at least, “more political influence, it 
would be well-used. a 

In the first place, we are more pitiful than you men. I believe 
that the anguish caused by this present war has entered more deeply 
into the souls of women than of men. | 

Well then, again (I hope you will not think me Pripni; 
we are less likely to be led away by what you men call “ great 
ideas.”. I have never heard, or at least only once in my life, 
any woman of any nation express a wish for increased territory. Our. 
circle may be more confined, but within that circle I do think that 
we take a wiser view of things in general. We are more oppressed 
by a sense of the real difficulties of life. We care more than you 
men do, that the people about us should be well housed, and well 
clothed, and well fed. Everywhere the woman jis the person in 
almost every household who looks most anxiously to the physical 
well-being of the household. And this, I contend, carries with it a 
wisdom of its own. Brother Leonard sometimes has an air of 
patronizing us in what he says, and I think he hardly does us justice. 
In reality, we are his best supporters; and if ever his diatribes 
against war have any success, it will be through us women. . 

_ Ellesmere: I have nothing to say against your remarks, my dear. 
I admit that your sense and judgment are admirable as regards 
those affairs that come justly ‘within your province, and I acknow- 
ledge that you are emjnently practical. I am quite willing, when 
* there is a council of war held by us ‘savages, that the squaws should 
have a voice in the proceedings. 
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For my own part, I don’t mind telling you what horrifies me most 
in war. Now don’t exclaim, when you have heard what I have got 
to say, “ Oh, that’s so like Ellesmere! He always takes a perverse 
view of every question.” I say, then, that what I detest most in war 
is the cruelty to the animal creation. My mind is full of pity for 
those good creatures the horses. They have had nothing to do with 
the causes of war ; their vote has not been taken; but they have to 
bear not the least Shake of the agony. I sometimes regret that man- 
kind ever succeeded in taming horses. I think, too, that if we had 
to do all the draught-work ‘ourselves, there would be much less 
inclination to go to war than there is at present. 

. Sir Arthur. I should be contented if the men who promote war. 
really took a fair share of the danger, and ran the risks of private 
soldiers. I think it is perfectly monstrous that a man should, as it 
were, blow the trumpet, and yet keep in the rear. 

Ellesmere. My dear Sir Arthur, you must not think me rude; but 
really, you imaginative men do put forth most unreasonable propo- 
sitions. You want those whom you call “promoters of war” to 
partake the dangers of the common soldier. Now, in many cases 
these promoters are the commanders of armies. Surely, the duty 
of a general—a sacred duty, in many instances, for the preservation 
of his own soldiers—is to keep out of harm’s way. Except i in extra- ` 
ordinary instances, his sword is worn only for form’s sake. 

Sir Arthur. I must own that there is something i in what you say, 
Ellesmere. l 

Mauleverer. Nobody can accuse the first Napoleon of want of 
courage; but, if I recollect rightly, he was only wounded once, and 
then by a spent ball, which hit his boot. No, it is inevitable that 
.these “ promoters of war,” who, as Milverton justly described them, are 
kings, statesmen, authors, diplomatists, and orators, must inevitably 
keep out of harm’s way. This is one of- the many infelicities of 
mankind, which, as I often tell-you, cannot be avoided. 

Sir Arthur. Well, then, Ellesmere, what do you propose? I 
must say, and J, too, do not wish‘to be rude, that you ‘object: to 
everything, but propose nothing. 

Ellesmere. I have nothing distinctly to propose. Nay, more, I 
believe I talked nonsense to you the other day, Sir Arthur, when I 
said that if ever war were put down, it would be by some great move- - 
ment—some kind of crusade—of which I did not see my way to 
specifying the nature. I have thought since of what I said then, 
and I am inclined to believe that the desired object will not be 
accomplished in this way. There is, I suspect, nothing to be done 
in this matter but bringing thought gradually to bear upon the 
whole subject. Milverton is horribly disappointed because the 
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writings of Bastiat, Erckman-Chatrian, and others, of course in-i 
cluding his own, seem to have had so little effect in their genėration. 

[Here Mr. Milverton entered the room:] l 

I am saying that you are horribly disappointed, Milverton, because 
the writings of sundry enthusiastic persons who have written against 
war, have had so little effect in their own time. I think you show 
an unreasonable impatience in expecting these writings to have an 
almost immediate effect. Recollect, that to produce any great effect 
on any question in which the world is interested, how many thousands 
of people have to be convinced. ‘You writers are always so impatient 
for visible results. You think, when you have proved anything to 
your own satisfaction, that all other persons must forthwith acknow- 
ledge the truth of your conclusions, and must- proceed to act upon 
them. And must proceed to act upon them, I repeat; for you 
seem to forget the inevitable delay and hesitation which mostly take 
place between intellectual conviction and practical action upon that 
conviction. - n“ f : 

I mean to be very encouraging in what I say now upon this 
matter. Go on writing and protesting, and storming, if you like, 
against the evils of war; but all I say is, do not expect immediate 
results. Your time will come, not, perhaps, in your own age—— 

Mauleverer. Which is, no doubt, a great satisfaction: 

Ellesmere. But that time will come. No effort that is worth any- 
thing is ever lost. ni 

Sir Arthur. Yes; as Byron says— 





“ For Freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 

Milverton. We all know that there is a great deal of truth in what 
Ellesmere says. Moreover, we may take some comfort from what 
has happened in the world’s history in similar cases. There has 
been some great evil—some world-wide folly—such as duelling, or 
judicial torture, or persecution for religious opinions. The horrid evil 
has gone on, apparently without any abatement in many generations, 
when all of a sudden the evil thing has fallen away from mankind, 
like a garment which no longer fits, and you are unable to say, 
“who has done this?” No doubt thousands of persons have been 
concerned in the doing. 

Therefore I say, with the sanguine Ellesmere, let us go on writing 
_ and protesting, and, to use his phrase, storming against the evils of . 
war, being sure that in good time some grand result will come of 
all our labours which hitherto appear to have been so lamentably 
fruitless. i l 

Ellesmere. I must have a last word. Milverton has quoted from 
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Jean Paul to-day. He (Milverton) once made me read a work of the 
said Jean Paul. It did not quite suit my commonplace nature, which 
pines for distinct statements clearly enunciated. But I was much ` 
struck by the wealth of good metaphor which the good German 
expended in this work. One of these happy metaphors has ever 
since remained in my mind;. and, oddly enough, it was only last 
evening, when we passed a pond in our homeward walk, that this 
metaphor recurred to me. Jean Paul says, “ The frogs cease croaking 
when a light is‘placed on the banks of the pond.” . That is all you 
want—light—and a great many things besides the croaking of frogs 
(which, for my part, I rather like) will cease, when once a sufficient ` 
light is brought to bear upon them. 


IX. 


I app a short chapter, recording a conversation in the afternoon 
of the same day on which the foregoing conversation took place. 

‘Lady Ellesmere had been telling Mr. Milverton what she had 
said in the morning about women being his best allies, in the general 
crusade against war. “ Yes,” said Sir John; “ Pope says that 
‘every woman is at heart a rake.’ I don’t know whether that is 
true, but I admit that every woman is at heart a quakeress, except 
in the article of clothing.” ] : 

Milverton. The best human beings of the present day, the 
women, are in full accord with the greatest, or,. at least, the 
shrewdest men of past times. I am tired of always giving you 
my own poor thoughts upon this horrid subject, war. Yesterday 
evening I solaced my soul by looking round these. bookshelves, and 
taking down works which I knew would have something in them ` 
that would be entirely consonant with my feelings on the subject. 
What a blessing books are, seeing that one can always choose one’s 
companions from amongst them, in whatever mood one happens 
to be! 

Ellesmere. Yes; you can pass by the Opera Omnia of Ellesmere, 
of which, however, I do not see a large paper copy in this room; 
and you can take down your Sir Arthur “On the Becoming,” or 
your Cranmer on the “Loveliness of Taxation ;” and you can revel 
. in community of thought with these great authors. And, moreover, 
you can shut them up the moment that you find they are beginning 
to disagree with you. ; 

Miwerton. There was one book I did shut up. It was Sir William 
Temple’s works. I was dreadfully disappointed at finding that. he 
was-only partially on my side. . ° 

Sir Arthur. Let us hear what the others said. 

GG2 
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Milverton. I will begin with that great Italian historian, Guic- 
ciardini. He says: i . 

“i No mortal thing should Man more desire, neither attribute to a higher 
Felicity, than to behold his Enemy prostrate upon the Earth, and reduced to 
such.a Condition, that he hath him at his discretion. But the more Felicitous 
is he to whom this doth chance, the more is he bound to render himself 
` Glorious, by using it in a laudable manner ;' that is, to shéw Clemency, and 
to pardon; which is the especial Quality of Generous and Exalted Spirits. 


` “Those Undertakings and Affairs, which are not to be expected to fall- 
through any sudden shock, but through consuming and wasting away, draw 
out to a much greater length than is believed at first; because, when men 
are obstinately determined to’ endure, they endure and sustain much more 
than would be believed. Wherefore, we, see that a War, which is to be 
finished by Famine, by Inconveniency, by Lack of Money, or the like, runs 
off farther than would be believed. As it often happens with one who is 
dying of a Phthisic, that his Life doth always prolong itself beyond the 
opinion of the Physicians. Thus a Merchant, before he fails through being 
consumed by Usury, doth always stand a longer Time than was believed.” 
Now I have before ventured to commend to Count Von Bismarck 
and to M. Jules Favre, some passages similar to the foregoing, which 
I was fortunate enough to find in Machiavelli; but I am afraid that 
my lucubrations had not much chance of reaching the ears of those 
potent personages. And if they had reached them, I believe I might 
as well have suggested to the east wind to be gentle and con- 
solatory ; to young men, not to fall in love with the wrong person ; 
to old men, to approve of their sons making moneyless marriages ; 
to. statesmen, to abjure expediency; to lawyers, to say nothing in 
favour of their clients but what they thoroughly believe to be true ; 
and to learned Churchmen, to avoid subtleties—as to recommend such 
wise conduct, as Machiavelli-counsels, to the combatants on either 
side. . 
. Ellesmere. Don’t abuse my friend Bismarck, but give us some 
more extracts. . . 
Milverton. I will now give you three from Voltaire, in an excellent 
article which he wrote in his “ Dictionnaire Philosophique ” :— 
. “Vers le Canada, homme et guérrier sont synonymes; èt nous avons vu que 
dans notre hémisphéré, voleur et soldat étaient même chose. Manichéens! 
voila votre excuse. 


“Le merveilleux de cette entreprise infernale, c’est que chaque chef des 
meurtriers fait bénir ses drapeaux et invoque Dieu solennellement, avant . 
@aller exterminer son prochain. . 

« Misérables médecins des ames,-vous criez pendant cing quarts d'heure 
sur quelques piqûres d’épingle, et vous ne dites rien sur la maladie qui nous 
déchire en mille morceaux! Philosophes moralistes, brilez tous vos livres. 
Tant que le caprice de quelques hommes fera loyalement égorger des milliers 
de nos frères, la partie du genre humain consacrée à I"héroisme sera ce qu'il 
y a de plus affreux dans la nature entière.” toh 
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Ellesmere. How admirably the fellow writes! Now that is the 
kind of writing I like, in which there is transparent clearness. 

Milverton. Now I must trouble you with a passage from Swift. 
It is in the “Travels of Gulliver amongst the Houyhnhnms.” He is 
informing his master about the warlike proceedings in Europe. The 
Houyhnhnm remarks :— 


*¢¢ In recounting the numbers of those who have been killed in battle, I 
cannot but think you have said the thing which is not.’ 

“I could not forbear shaking my head and smiling a little at his ignorance. 
And, being no stranger to the art of war, I gave him a description of car- 
nons, ‘culverins, muskets, carabines, pistols, bullets, powder, swords, bayonets, 
battles, sieges, retreats, attacks, undermines, countermines, bombardments, 
sea-fights, ships sunk with a thousand men, twenty thousand killed on each 
side, dying groans, limbs flying in the air, smoke, noise, confusion, trampling 
to death under horses’ feet, flight, pursuit, victory; fields strewed with 
carcases, left for food to dogs, and wolves, and birds of prey; plundering, 
stripping, ravishing, burning, and destroying. .... I was going on to 
more particulars, when my master commanded me silence. He said, ‘ who- 
ever understood the nature of Yahoos, might easily believe it possible for 
so vile an animal to be capable of every action I had named, if their strength 
and cunning equalled their malice... .. But when a creature, pre- 
tending to reason could be capable of such enormities, he dreaded lest 
the corruption of that faculty might be worse than brutality itself. He 
seemed, therefore, confident, that instead of reason, we were only possessed 
of some quality fitted to increase our natural vices, as the reflection from’ a 
troubled stream returns the image of an ill-shapen body, not only larger, but 
more distorted.’ ” . 


Ellesmere. This, too, is admirable. Here is another writer who 
never leaves one in doubt as to what he means. 

Milverton. Now I am going to rejoice the cockles of your heart, 
Ellesmere, and to give you an opportunity of reading to the assembled 
company the fable which you have imparted to me. I return to my 
Guicciardini.. You may observe that I am not quoting from that 
ponderous work, but from a little book written by a lady, Emma 
Martin, who has given a translation of his maxims. I have not had 
time to verify the translation. 


“I commend him who stands Neutral in the Wars of his Neighbours, if 
he be so powerful, or hath his Dominions of such Condition, as that he 
hath nothing to fear from the Conqueror; because he doth thus avoid 
Peril, Expenses, and Exhaustion, and the Disorders of the others may afford 
him some profitable Opportunity. Except it be with these conditions, 
Neutrality is foolishness, because, binding thyself to one of the parties, thou 
dost run no danger but the Victory of “the other, but standing between, 
thou art always bruised, conquer who will.” 


Cranmer. I should like.to hear your fable now, Sir J ohn. 
Ellesmere. Oh, it’s a poor foolish little thing. 
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Milwerton. Pray don’t be modest, Ellesmere, but give it them at 
once. I tell you candidly that I mean, if I can, ‘to compose a fable 
on the other side of the question, for some future occasion. 

Ellesmere. It won’t be as good as mine. 

Milwerton. Now Ellesmere is speaking in his natural tone, which 
becomes him much better than when he is superfluously modest. 

Ellesmere. Well, here is the fable, since you will have it :— 


‘A spectacle very attractive to all boys, and indeed to most grown-up 
people, is occasionally to be seen in our streets. 

It consists of .a perambulating cage, containing birds and animals of 
‘various kinds, all living together in complete harmony, and enticingly 

‘labelled, ‘‘ The happy family. a 

A monkey is seated on a cat’s back, to the complete satisfaction, appa- 
rently, of beth parties; a mouse nestles to an owl; a hawk fondlés a 
-sparrow ; a raven’s only thought appears to be, that each of its friends and 
fellow-prisoners should enjoy its own property. 

Altogether ‘‘the happy family” forms a most instructive sight to the 
human beings who-crowd: round it—a slightly reproachful, but still a most 
engaging, object for contemplation. 

This “happy family,” when at home, and off duty, no longer being 
- obliged to perform a most unwilling friendship, sometimes indulges in its 

natural propensity for internecine warfare. 
- The weather was cold; and there was a good fire in the giona 
garret, for monkeys (expensive creatures to buy, and not easily tamed) are 
-very chilly, and require warmth and care, lest, like their human prototypes 
‘(ag they ‘call us), they should languish away in consumption. ns 

The genial heat provoked the combative tendencies of some of the 
members of ‘‘ the happy family.” The hawk and the raven commenced a 
fierce attack with beak and claw upon each other. The dog, a mastiff, the 

: only really tamed and good-natured creature in. the miniature menagerie, 

summoned with loud barking its master, who happened to be absent, then 
growled its displeasure at this outbreak, and finally lay down upon the 
hearth-rug, blinking and winking as is the wont of dogs while basking in 
the light of the fire. 

The contest ended with many screams of rage and much flying about 


_ . :0f fluff and feather. But peace was not in their minds. Both combatants, 


„after a moment’s pause, made a common onslaught upon the unhappy dog, for 
each maintained that he had winked encouragement and approbation to the 
other side. The pecks and clawings of furious hawks and ravens are not 
pleasant things to encounter, and may, at-first, appal even the most stout- 
hearted of dogs. And, at last, when victory did incline to his side, he was 
somewhat of a piteous spectacle. But wisdom is seldom gained without 
‘suffering. And surely it was a wise saying which the dog then uttered, 
“Tf they quarrel again, I will take a side early in the fray, and not have to 
endure, at the same time, the claw of the hawk and the beak of the raven. 
These creatures are not tame enough, or wise enough, to understand the 
‘merits of a consistent neutrality.” i 


Cranmer. ‘The fable is a very droll one, but you really don’t inean, 
Ellesmere, that we should take a part in this war? 

Ellesmere. I don’t know that I mean anything. I won’t be cross- 
questioned in this way. Great imaginative writers are not bound to 
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accommodate themselves to the peculiar circumstances of the present 
moment. I giye you something which has a certain appropriateness 
` in it for all times. The poor dog’s honest nature and unintentional 
winking, are always misunderstood. You can’t take “ Faust” home, 
can you, and apply it as a family book? It does not pretend to be 
an equivalent for “ Buchan’s Domestic Medicine.” k 

Sir Arthur. I wish that Ellesmere were one of us authors. pon 
he would defend us and his Opera Omnia at the same time ! 

Ellesmere. Here is a streak of sunshine! Do you see? For good- 
ness’ sake, don’t let us waste our time in this dull study in talking 
about authors and their works, when there is a chance of our getting 
a walk before dinner, after all this rain. 

[Ezeunt omnes. 
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A GREAT deal has been written during the last thirty years, both 
in Germany and in England, concerning dogma and its relation 
to the essence of Christianity. It cannot be said that what has been 
written is of little value; but no one will affirm that on this subject 
the last word has been spoken, or is likely to be for some time 
to come. A glance at the contents of the. volumes placed at the 
head of this paper will show, not merely how widely men differ as 

_to what are Christian dogmas, but even as to the meaning, the 
importance, and the place of dogma itself. 

The question is intimately connected with several others. It 
involves the character of Christianity, the meaning of Revelation, 
and the functions of the Church. From the stand-point.of the 


Church of Rome, the subject is very simple; as, indeed, all subjects `. 


are except that of the Church itself. A dogma with the Chuich “of 


t 
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Rome is an article of belief imposed by authority. It is not 
necessary that the article be understood, or that there be any 
evidence of its truth ; it is enough that it comes with the authority 
of the Church. The only ground for an essential difference among 
Roman Catholics must be concerning this authority — who are 
they whose decisions constituté the voice of the Church? The 
` distinction between a dogma and a pious opinion is clear and definite 
in the Church of Rome. The same cannot be said of Protestantism. 
Three hundred years have passed since: the Reformation; but it is 
only to-day that men are beginning to see the ultimate of the 
principles which the Reformation involved. Protestants made 
creeds which consisted of definitions of doctrines; but the only 
authority claimed for them was the authority of Scripture; which 
implied either that the framers of the creeds had infallibly inter- 
preted the Scriptures, or that those required to believe the creeds 
were to judge for themselves. 

It is not unnatural that those who have written on dogma should 
generally begin with an inquiry concerning the meaning of the word. 
The definition given by Neander is just the opposite of what the 
word means in the Church of Rome. A dogma, he says, is an 
opinion—a notion. For this meaning of the word, he quotes Plato 
and Sextus Empiricus. In the New Testament, he adds, the word 

. uever occurs in the sense of a doctrine, but only in that of a statute 
or decree. Dogma, according to Neander, does not form an original 
part of Christianity. It is derived and secondary. The essence of 
Christianity does not consist in a system of ideas, but in a tendency 
of the inner life. ‘The pearl of Christianity is a hidden life in God, 
consisting neither in dogmas, nor ideas, nor ceremonies.” In this 
-case a history of dogmas would be a history. of human opinions, 
not necessarily true, and very probably untrue. The words of 
Hagenbach correspond to those of Neander. “Jesus,” he says, 
“was not the author of dogmatic theology, but the-author and 
finisher of our faith; not. the founder of a sect, but emphatically | 
the founder of religion, and of the Church.” The Lutheran theo- 
logian, Martensen, on the other hand, maintains that a dogma is not 
an opinion, nor even an ascertained truth, but a truth resting on 
faith, and “derived from the authority of the Word and Revelation 
of God.” This is the oldj Protestant definition, while Neander and 
Hagenbach represent the view with .which it is in conflict. Mr. 
Liddon starts with the impossibility of separating between faith and 
dogma ; the latter being simply identical with the thing believed. This 
is true in itself; but Mr. Liddon’s argument is beside the ques- 
` tion, which is: not the impossibility of separating ‘between religion 
and theology, but whether any given system of articles to be believed 
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‘ean be proved to have authority. Mr. Garbett, in the main, agrees 
with Mr. Liddon. He defines dogma as positive truth positively 
-asserted.. This, Mr. Garbett says, is the historical meaning of the 
-word, both among Christians and pagans. “In Christian philosophy 

. it expresses the theology based on the authority of Scripture and the 
judgment of the Fathers.” 

The question of the etymological or historical meaning of the word 
might be dismissed: It would be no loss to either side to dispense 
with the word altogether.. Mr. Liddon and Mr. Garbett both mean 

- by dogmas certain things to be believed because of the authority 
which: imposes them. This opens up the real question at issue, 

_ which is the character of belief if it depends on authorify, and the 
‘consequent inquiry who or what that authority is. Neander and 
Hagenbach are as clear as Mr. Liddon and Mr. Garbett that certain 
things are believed, but they.do not admit that they are presented for 
our belief i in the form of authoritative dogmas. 

-- The Church of Rome; as we have said, takes up a position definite 
atid consistent. It claims to speak infallibly, and therefore to publish 
-doctrines or definitions of doctrines with authority. Mr. Liddon, of 
course, as a Protestant must take the Scriptures before the Church ; 
but not being willing to be considered altogether a Protestant, he 
falls back on something which he calls “the voice of the Catholic 

- Church ”-—that is, some interpretations of Scripture which he finds, 
or supposes he finds, in some old creeds or-Church Fathers, and 
which he considers “authoritative elucidations of Christian doctrine.” 
We have difficulty in discovering that any authority ever belonged 
to the Church which does not belong to it now. What Mr. Liddon 

means by the “Catholic Church”? is not easy to say. Its relations to 
the present Church’ of Rome, or the present Church of England, 
are. difficult to determine. Both these Churches cannot ‘be at 

-one with’ it, for their dogmas are different. The recent efforts to 

harmonize their teaching have been made, as we all know, by 

-dissolving the dogmas peculiar to each. The English Church is to 

renounce its articles, and the Church of Rome the decisions of Trent. 
Mr. Garbett—faithful to the Protestantism of the Church of England, 
but .unfaithful tothe principle of Protestantism—seeks another 
foundation for the authority of dogma. He divides the theory of 
dogma into three elements—the Church, the dogma itself or the 

‘faith,’ and the Scriptures. The first is the keeper of truth, the 

second is the truth kept, and the Scriptures the authoritative record. 
The Scriptures are the criterion or the judge. By them we are to 

-discriminate between a true Church and a false Church ; by them we 

~ know that the dogmas of the Church of Rome are errors, and- that 
those taught in.the articles of the Church of England are the truth. 
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This is not enough, Mr. Garbett adds in the spirit of the most 
innocent orthodoxy, that all the Roman dogmas condemned in our 
articles, rubrics, canons, and, homilies are the “ dogmas taught by 
special branches of the Church,” while the teaching of the articles 
consists of the “dogmas ever held in common by the universal 
Church.” Authority, in the final analysis of the argument, is only 
ascribed to the Scriptures, so that this “universal Church,” whatever 
it may be, and the “ judgment of the Fathers,” whatever that may 
_ mean, have no validity in making dogma authoritative.: 

To approach this question somewhat nearer, we may follow Mr. 
' Liddon in his application of-the principle of dogma to the subject of 


-his lectures—the’ Divinity of Jesus Christ. In the sense in-which | ` 


Mr. Liddon understands the divinity of Christ, that. divinity is an 
authoritative dogma. We waive the question whether or not Mr. 
‘Liddon’s doctrine is that of the ancient Church. By his'own con- 
fession, it was not that of the ante-Nicene Fathers. - At least the 


forms in which they put their doctrine were not satisfactory. They ` 


“admit a Catholic interpretation, but they do not invite one.” This 
‘really means that the ante-Nicene Fathers held: the divinity of Christ 
in a sense which would now ‘be reckoned heresy. . We do not know 
if Mr. Liddon’s doctrine is really that of the Nicene Fathers. We 
seriously question if it be that of St. Athanasius. We have grave 
doubts if it is even that of the Athanasian Creed. The Church 
went on defining till the later definitions‘ converted the ‘earlier 
doctrines into heresies. This is the conclusion to:-whith we are 
‘Inevitably led by every history of dogmas: The dogmatist demands 
that the doctrine. be receivéd in its most developed form. The anti- 
dogmatist prefers it in a simpler form, under which may be included 
a variety of opinions respecting it. In John’s Gospel Jesus speaks 
of Himself as being one with the Father, and He prays for His dis- 


ciples that by a like union they might be united to Him, that they’ 


all might be one with the Father. Athanasius, in the spirit of 
John’s Gospel, made the incarnation of the Logos in Jesus the same 
in kind with the incarnation of. the Logos in “all good men. The 
‘very object of the incarnation, according to St. Athanasius, was that 
man might be made God. ‘This is far removed from that modern 
view of ‘the incarnation which isolates the man-Jesus from the whole 
of humanity, as if in Him, under the limitations of the finite, was 
embraced the all of the Infinite. Exuberance of piety might be 
pardoned when it speaks of - es 
“Our God contracted to a span ;’ 

‘but when this idea is worked up into a eae ‘and called the 
“Catholic” faith, anti-dogmatists may weJl long for the simpler 
creed of the inte- Niven ‘Fathers, or even that Athanasius would 


. 
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again arise and fight his battles, “contra mundum,” against the 
world of modern dogmas.* 

For another phase of the development of dogma we turn to Mr. 
Hugh Martin. We have designedly chosen an extreme form of 
Calvinism, and we take a representative of the metaphysical Scotch 
intellect, the 


“Gens ratione ferox et mentem pasta chimoris.” 


The question is, if any of these chimeras be the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Mr. Martin advocates the old Scotch theology in its inte- 
grity, the theology of the Westminster Confession of Faith. This 
Confession is still subscribed by the Presbyterian ministers in Scot- 
land; in charity, we hope, only with explanations and reservations 
_ sufficient to neutralize its meaning. It is, however, only too evident 
-that there are men who really subscribe it in good faith, and receive 
its teaching as absolute truth. The genuine believers are mostly to 
be found in the Free Church. Mr. Martin is consistent, and granting 
his premises, logical- He is thorough, and not afraid of the legiti- 
mate results of what he believes. He tells us that the view of the 
atonement which he advocates, is a “revealed reality.” It is a 
dogma resting on the authority of inspired and infallible Scriptures, 
and therefore to be thoroughly believed and received by all men. It 
is moreover declared to be “the doctrine of the Catholic Church.” 
This use of the word “ Catholic” brings us into our usual perplexity 
as to what men can possibly mean by it. The doctrine in question is 
now renounced by the whole Christian world, if we except the party 
in the Free Church of Scotland represented by Mr. Martin, the Par- 
ticular Baptists, and a very small section of the clergy of the Church 
of England. When a man sets forth his own views of doctrine as 
“ Catholic,” we generally suspect that he is in want of a more solid 
argument, and that his acquaintance with the history of Christianity 
does not extend much beyond the history of his own sect. 
Mr. Martin’s doctrine is what is called the “federal theology.” 
It means that God made a covenant with Christ that He should save 
a certain number of the human race who were included in that 
covenant. So that Christ did not die for man, but for some men; not 
for sin, but for “sins.” His death was a literal substitution for those 
in the covenant, a literal price paid that they might escape punish- 
ment. Objections on the side of reason are not to be heard against 
a “revealed reality.’ If they cannot be answered directly, they 


* In opposition to the whole of Mr. Liddon’s theory, we may quote the words of 
Lücke: “The more I endeavour to realize the manner of thinking and speaking.current 
in the New Testament, the moze I feel myself called upon to give it as my opinion, that 
. the historical Son of God, as such, cannot be called God without completely destroying 
the monotheistical system of the Apostles.” 
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must find a general answer in the Divine sovereignty, which means 
that an “ Almighty Tyrant,” to use John Wesley’s words, can do as He 
likes with the beings He has made. The first objection to this view 
of the atonement is that the innocent suffers in order that the guilty 
may escape. By a “legal fiction” they are accounted righteous who 
are not righteous. Mr. Martin’s answer is that Christ and His 
people are federally one; Christ has become the guilty, and his 
righteousness has become theirs. There is then, he concludes, no 
“ legal fiction,” which of course is true if Mr. Martin could prove 
that the identity of Christ with other men is not itself a “legal 
fiction.” Another objection is that if Christ died only for some men, 
there is no possibility of salvation to those for whom He did not die. 
It is admitted that the invitation of the gospel is addressed to all, 
but the answer is that they cannot come. The old Calvinistic divines 
got out of this difficulty by the matchless scholastic distinction 
between a moral and a physical inability. The inability was not 
physical, but moral. It consisted in having no will to accept Christ’s 
invitation to repentance and forgiveness. Mr. Martin, having found 
by the help of Dr. Cunningham a better answer, admits that this 
distinction did not meet the objection. The better answer is to show 
that man is responsible for his inability. The “federal theology” 
easily manages this by regarding the whole human race as “ one and 
indivisible.” So that when Adam sinned, all sinned; and therefore 
all might have been, as some will be, punished everlastingly, because 
of their “federal” connection with Adam. According to Mr. 
Martin, this is not merely a doctrine expressly and verbally revealed 
in Scripture, but the only one to which we are led by “scientific or 
Baconian induction.” If it were either of these, we fear that the 
very existence of such a dogma in the Scriptures would in the judg- 
ment of most men be sufficient, not merely to overthrow the 
authority of the Scriptures, but to deprive them both of value and 
meaning. 

It is always an advantage in studying any controverted’subject to 
get an author who is not afraid of all the legitimate results of his 
position. This is the case with Mr. Martin; and one thing which is 
clearly evident from his book is the inconsistency of those who 
believe in literal substitution, and yet reject the “ federal theology.” 
The Arminian or Wesleyan view, that Christ died for all, but that 
they only are saved who believe and repent, is the antithesis of Mr. 
Martin’s doctrine ; and yet it is not generally believed to contain any 
special heresy. Several theological -writers, especially among the 
Independents, who have wished to adhere to Calvinism, and yet to 
escape its difficulties, have supposed a universal atonement for all 
men, but an election afterwards of some men to the benefits of that. 
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atonement. It does not seem to have occurred to these writers any’ 
more than to the Arminians that their theory really excludes the 
proper idea of literal substitution. If Christ died for every man, 
and yet every man is not to be saved, then all the literal ideas of 
satisfaction, substitution, price, and redemption must go. The 
dogmas supposed to be “ revealed realities” disappear. The truth at 
the bottom of these theories, and common to them all, takes a simpler ~ 
form, and the anti-dogmatist enters on the inquiry what that simpler 
form is. 

We have chosen Mr. Martineau’s volume for the same reasons that 
we chose Mr. Martin’s. Mr. Martineau is the representative of the 
descendants of the old English Presbyterians in their most advanced 
stage of departure from dogma. Mr. Liddon could doubtless prove 
that Mr. Martineau has dogmas as well as the dogmatists; that is, 
certain things which-he believes. But our present business is to see 
how in his hands dogmas which others think all-important pass on 
to dissolution. The foundation of the “ federal theology ” is the fall 
of man in Adam, which implies the identification of all men with 
Adam, and their being involved in his sin. Mr. Martineau confesses 
that he cannot explain the mystery of the existence of evil, but he 
denies that in Christianity all physical and moral evil is ascribed to 
the sin of Adam. He sees suffering in the world which he cannot 
explain ; but to be told that that suffering is to be eternal is only to 

` be carried into “deeper and gratuitous difficulties.” Supposing the 
fall of Adam to be the cause of the existence of evil, we see no 
evidence that it has been affected by the death on the cross. The 
“visible” effects are visible still, and if the visible consequences of 
Adam’s sin are unredeemed, there is a just suspicion that the 
invisible are also unredeemed. The announcement to Adam simply 
was that if he sinned he should die. To have extracted from this 
that he ‘and his posterity were to suffer endless life in hell, must 
have required the ingenuity of a theologian. The theory of sub- 
stitution is that the blow of Divine justice must fall somewhere. 
This either supposes that the Divine Being is a person, and that He 
refuses to forgive until satisfaction be made to Him, or it supposes 
Godis impersonal, and that justice, existing eternally and necessarily, 
- demands retribution. In the first case the Divine Being is vindic- 
tive; in,the other case the universe does not exist by will but by 
tnovitable law. With every effort which the Calvinist makes on his 
- scheme to defend the Divine Being from vindictiveness he falls into 
the idea of the Divine impersonality. What amount of truth there 
may be in this aspect of Deity we cannot at present inquire; but 
Calvinism, consistently * with itself, falls back on the analogy of 
nature, where it finds a terrible Deity, not always just, but apparently 
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never suffering sin to go unpunished. Mr. Martineau protests 


against going for analogy to that which in nature is dark and..; 


incomprehensible. That one man. suffers by the sin of another is 


evident, and in this we cannot explain Divine justice; but no man . 


suffers for another. The great and manifest truth in the world of 
nature and of revelation is that every man must bear the punishment 
. of his own sins, “ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” No guilt is 
forgiven until it is eradicated from the soul. The atonement then, as 
explained by Mr. Martineau, is simply that God forgives men who 
forsake their sins; and this forgiveness is not a “legal fiction” like 
the popular doctrine of justification; but proceeds according to the 
degree of inner regeneration. 

‘But the question, which view has Scripture on its side, has yet to 
be determined. In the first three Gospels it may be admitted that 
there is no trace of anything like substitution for sin. The words of 
Isaiah, quoted in St. Matthew, that “He bare our diseases,” are 
applied to Jesus healing the sick. Forgiveness is always represented 
as following repentance and amendment. The parables, which set 
forth the Divine forgiveness, as for instance that.of the prodigal 
son, say nothing of substitution. In John’s Gospel: Jesus says, “I 
lay down my life for the sheep.” The sense in which a good or true 
shepherd dies in defence of his sheep may fairly embrace all that is 
meant by this passage. It is chiefly in the Epistles that we find the 


sacrificial language on which the popular dogmas of satisfaction and - 
propitiation are erected. And the sole question is, if this language- . 


be literal, or only an adaptation of Jewish phraseology by way of 


illustration of the simple fact of the Divine forgiveness. Mr. ` 


Martineau, admitting that three or four sacrificial passages are to be 
found in the Gospels and the Acts, and holding this distinction to be 
nearly true, yet lays down one which he regards as absolutely true. 
It is that the language supposed to teach the atoning efficacy of the 
cross does not, occur in the New Testament until the beginning of the 
Gentile controversy. By His death Christ ceased to be merely the 
Jewish Messiah, and opened the kingdom of heaven to the Gentiles. 
He was lifted up that He might draw all men unto Him. He laid 
down His life that He might bring together the “ other sheep not of 
this fold.” With considerable ingenuity this principle is applied to 
the sacrificial language of St. Paul’s Epistles. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is excepted. In it we have all the Jewish phraseology, 
and indeed the whole Jewish economy spiritualizéd or applied by 
way of adaptation or illustration to Christ. This was done to satisfy 
the Hebrews for the loss of their temple-worship and ritual. In this 
Epistle Christ is spoken of as offering up :sacrifice, once forall; for 
His own sins, and also for the sins of the people. The Epistle with 
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Mr. Martinéau ‘is simply a Jewish mode of exhibiting or illustratin g- l 
the Divine forgiveness. : 

` To the same conclusion, concerning the sacrificial language of 
the New Testament, Mr. Jowett has come in his study of St. Paul’s . 
Epistles.’ “ Passing allusions,” he says, “ figures of speech, rhetorical 
oppositions, have been made the foundation of doctrinal statements, 
which are like'a part of the human mind itself, and seem as if they - 
could never. be uprooted without uprooting the very sentiment of - 
religion.” The “federal theology” which Mr. Martin lauds as “a 
noble catalogue of revealed truth,” Mr. Jowett cannot find anywhere | 
-in the Scriptures. Concerning its first principle, Mr. Jowett says, 
“Tow slender is the foundation in the New Testament for the 
doctrine of Adam’s sin being imputed to his posterity—two passages 
from St. Paul at most, and these of uncertain interpretation. The 
little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, has covered the heavens.” 
The words.indeed of the two passages are plain—“ As in Adam all 
die,” and “ By one man sin entered into thé world.” But did they 
mean to St. Paul what they are understood tomean now ? Was Adam’s 
sin the cause of death to all his posterity in any different way than 
as Abraham was a father of circumcision to the uncircumcised? This 
is a parallel case of St. Paul’s mode of speaking. Where he says all 
died in Adam, is it the same that is meant as in the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, where he says, “ If one died for all, then all died ?” 
The Apostle’s words need not mean more than that Adam’s sin 
was the cause of the sins of his posterity. The “ federal theology,” 
like many other theologies, has to go about for explanations. The 
second clause of the first passage is, “ So in Christ shall all be made 
alive.’ But Mr. Martin comes in to say that the “all” in the 
second clause only means all that are in the covenant, not all that 
died in Adam. If the words are to be taken in the simple sense - 
which they have to us, they mean clearly that as al men fell in Adam, 
so all shall be ultimately restored through Christ. And, indeed, this 
accords with the whole argument of the chapter. ‘Every man in 
his own order; Christ the first fruits, afterwards they that are 
Christ’s, then cometh the end.” The last enemy is to be destroyed, 
all things subdued, and the consummation is a complete restoration 
to the bosom of the Father when “ God shall be all things in all 
things.” Mr. Jowett finds in St. Paul’s Epistles that Christ’s dying 
for us is the same as His living for us. The nearest and best con- 
ception he takes to be that furnished by Christ Himself, who spoke 
of a good man dying for his friends; or this death for us may mean 
that He identified Himself with our troubles and sorrows. It may 
edify Mr. Martin and some other advocates of the “Catholic faith ” 
to know that there was no doctrine of atonement in any primitive 
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creed, and that according to the great Fathers of the ancient Church, 
the price was paid, not to God, but to the great enemy. 
It is with considerable satisfaction that we can number among’ 

anti-dogmatists a ‘bishop of the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 
That Church, perhaps, never. had any very luminous virtues, and of 
late years its poverty has made it the-prey of an extreme party in the 
‘Church of England. At the present hour, it is letting slip a golden 
‘opportunity for introducing into Scotland sémething of the culture 
` and liberality of sentiment which now, happily, have made con- 
siderable progress in the Church of England. It might do much 
to lessen the sectarianism and the dopmnatises which are among 
the chief evils of religious parties in Scotland. But we fear it is 
only introducing an intensified sectarianism, which is different 
merely in species, not in genus, from the narrowest sects. Their 
operations are diversified; but it is one and the self-same spirit 
which is at work. The Bishop of Argyll is evidently an exception. 
We do.not venture to speak of the benefits which Mr. Hugh Martin, 
and those whom he represents, might derive from the paternal 
counsels and godly admonitions of this Right Reverend Father in 
God. 

The object which the writers of the Present-day Papers seem to 
have before them, is to try how much of the dogmatic incrustations 
that have gathered around Christianity may be removed without in- 
jury to the essence of Christianity. They are not unconscious of the 
difficulty, and even the danger, of the work which they have under- 
taken. Their spirit is cautious and reverent; conscious, or the one 
hand, that some of the popular dogmas are the chief causes of unbelief, 
and conscious also that by many they will be regarded as promoting 
that unbelief. Speaking of the departure of some in the present 
time from the faith of Christianity, one of the writers says— 

‘* We do not look on it as hopeless,or with unmitigated fear, for we are 
under the impression that the present is no final, but merely a transition 
stage, where the things which have served their purpose and become effete 
are being superseded by those things which are real and cannot pass away. 
It signifieth, we believe, but the removing of the things that are shaken, as 
of things that are made, that those things which cannot be shaken may 
remain,’ 

The preface gives a definition of Revelation different ‘from the 
ordinary. one, and simpler. It takes the word as it stands, meaning 
“a giving of light, an unveiling.” It is not an additional mystery 
tothe mysteries of nature, but something whereby we are to under- 
stand what is dark and mysterious in nature. It is something which 
speaks to the reason and the conscience; whatever then in the 
Scriptures is dark can be no part of Revglation. None of the 
writers have treated of the doctrine of the Trinity, which must always 
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be the main test, whether or not there are any mysteries in 
Christianity which claim to be believed as mysteries. Anything in 
the Scriptures which seems contrary to our sense of right, on this 
principle can be no part of Revelation. 

The first Paper is a reprint from William Law’s “Spirit of Love.” 
The subject is the Atonement. William Law, we suppose, is re- 
printed because of what he said, and not for the mere authority of his 
name. When he wrote this tract he had become a follower of Jacob 
Böhme. He does not deny “a justice of God which requires satis- 
faction done toit before man could be reconciled,” but he denies that 
this favours the opinion of wrath or resentment in God. The 
wrath to be ‘atoned is nothing else but sin or disorder in the 
creature. When sin is extinguished in the creature, all the wrath 
that is between God and the creature is fully atoned. Ifthe wrath 
is to be taken away from God, then the atonement would be for His 
benefit, and not for the benefit of man. St. Paul says we “are by 
nature children of wrath ;” and David says, “ Thine arrows stick fast 
in me. Thy hand presseth me sore.” These, and such passages, are 
understood to mean simply the dominion of sin and its necessary 
consequences. The work of atonement is the work of regeneration ; 
it is “ Christ given unto us.” Sin brings its necessary punishment, 
not because God wills it, but because He cannot change His own 
nature; He cannot give blessedness to any but the righteous. The | 
atonement of Christ is God putting an end to sin, and death, and 
hell. There is nothing in it supernatural. It is “only nature set 
right, or made to be that which it ought to be.” The question here, 
as before, concerns the sense in which the Scriptures are to be 
understood, and how far reason and conscience are to .be guides 
in interpreting them. The difficulty of dogma is only the difficulty 
of Scripture interpretation intensified. The Bishop of Argyll has 
often said that the statement in the second of the Thirty-nine 
‘ Articles—Christ died “to reconcile his Father to us”’——can only be 
received in a conventional sense. “A bargain has no relation to 
love; but Christ’s wounds are the outgoings of God’s love, the pledge 
of its reality, the gauge of its depth, not equivalents for sin.” Of 
the fruits of sin, it is said, there never is remission. But Christ went 
among the wheels of a disordered creation to bring it into unison. 
He delivered from sin rather than from the penalty; indeed, from 
the penalty only by eradicating sin. Salvation, regeneration, and 
justification proceed with equal steps. We are saved, regenerated, ` 
and justified just in the degree that sin is removed and the life of 
Christ has become real within us. The author of the last Paper 
in the series, “ Eternal Life Manifested,” says, “The life was 
incarnated in Jes us Christ, and then from Him and through Him, ` 
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as a medium, it is communicated to men on earth.” This, he adds 
‘in a note, “is the entire sense of the doctrine of mediation. The 
mediator of artificial theology, standing between an offended God 
and sinful creatures, is a dishonouring and unscriptural invention.” 
Putting, as we have done, on one side Mr. Liddon, Mr. Garbett, and 
Mr. ‘Hugh Martin, and, on the other side, the writers of these Papers, 
it is evident that there is a wide interval between the principles of 
the dogmatists and the anti-dogmatists. And yet both sides are 
willing to stand by the Scriptures. Mr. Liddon’s argument, which 
we already remarked was beside the real question at issue, is, never- 
theless, correct in its own place. He argues truly that religion 
cannot be separated from theology. Men will reason. They ‘will 
define, and their definitions and reasonings must be metaphysical. 
The definitions in the creeds are the efforts of the writers to express 
their conceptions of certain doctrines. The first development of 
dogma is distinctly to be traced in the New Testament itself. The 
teaching of Jesus, as recorded by the first three Evangelists, is in 
the main practical. In John’s Gospel we have not only Christ’s 
doctrine, but a doctrine concerning Christ. The Apostle had become 
familiar with the metaphysical terms of the Alexandrine philosophy. 
By means of them he illustrated and defended the doctrine of the 
incarnation. Some English writers have thought it necessary to 
deny this; but it is manifest to all unprejudiced scholars. Chris- 
tianity had an inheritance from the philosophy of the Greeks. The 
writer of the fourth Gospel made use of the terms and modes of 
thought current in that age to express his conceptions of the 
doctrines of Christianity. St. Paul and the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews were evidently ‘not unacquainted with the Alexandrine 
philosophy, though they delight more in Jewish forms, both of 
speech and thought. These are manifest proofs of Mr. Liddon’s 
principle that men will not, probably cannot, stop at religion, but 
must go on to construct a theology. The two schools of Christian ` 
philosophy that existed among the Fathers, and the dogmas peculiar 
to each, are well known to all who are familiar with the history of 
theology. Mr. Liddon puts them together as one bundle, and dignifies 
the whole with the title of “the ripe decisions which we owe to the 
illuminated mind of Primitive Christendom.” Besides these “ ripe 
decisions,” we owe not a few definitions to the scholastics. As 
Protestants, we have also to receive the dogmas that grew out of the 
controversies of the Reformation, while Roman Catholics have to 
abide by those made at Trent—often out of mere opposition to the 
doctrines of the Reformers. The question, we repeat, is not that 
men will make dogmas, or go on trying to define what they believe. 
The question is, if these dogmas or definitions are to be received as 
HH 2 
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imposed by authority. If so, where is the authority? Without 
a claim to infallibility, no Church can pretend to have authority to 
impose dogmas. We go back, then, to the Scriptures; but in so 
doing we give up all dogmas, except those which we find in the 
Scriptures. 

There are here thiee things to be distinguished from each other— | 

How we understand the Scriptures, what the writers really mean, 
and what was the extent of their knowledge. Mr. Liddon forbids us 
“to exercise thought on the Christian Revelation.” Mr. Garbett, tells 
us that the province of reason is confined to the evidences of a Divine 
Revelation. The great principle of the Reformation was the right of 
every man to judge of the meaning of the Scriptures. It did not 
advocate any abuse of private judgment in the sense of every man 
putting on the Scriptures whatever sense he fancied. But’it did 
advocate the individual responsibility of every man, and his obliga- 
tion to be guided by his own convictions. One of the writers in the 
Bishop of Argyll’s Papers says that this principle cannot be separated 
from another ;'which is, that “we are free to judge what is Revela- 
tion or not.” If we are bound by the Scriptures only as we have 
‘capacity to understand them, then the measure of that capacity is the 
measure of what we are to believe—that is, of the dogmas we are to 
receive. Whatever is clearly taught in the Scriptures, that alone is 
to be received by Christians. But this obviously may be far short 
of what is really in the Scriptures. To get at the real meaning, for 
instance, of St. Paul’s Epistles is no easy matter. The infallible 
Church of Rome has never ventured on any infallible interpretation. 
‘The keenest intellects and the greatest scholars of modern times 
are unable, i in many .cases, to find out the stand-point from which 
the Apostle is discoursing. They find it impossible to enter the 
circle of ideas that prevailed in his time. They do not know the 
precise force of his modes of reasoning or the limits of his rhetoric, 
and they can only guéss at the mental characters and capacities of 
those to whom his Epistles were written. Our understanding, then, 
of much of the Pauline theology may be very different from what that 
theology really is. 

The last consideration concerns the infallibility of the writers of 
the New Testament. Do they speak infallibly ? Do they profess to 
speak infallibly? What is the date of the dogma of infallible and 
authoritative Scriptures? Mr. Garbett says that he is not ashamed 
to hold the Scriptures infallible, because he is in company with the 
great names of Fathers and Reformers. In another place he applies 
the closing words of the Apocalypse to the whole of the New 
Testament, as if-it had then been all written and collected into 
one volume; and he adds, “Here the voice of inspiration ceases. ` 
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As its last solemn accents die away.upon the ear, the Church takes 
up the cry and echoes on the testimony. The simple tones of her 
multitudinous tongues no longer carry with them the force of an 
infallible inspiration; but the ordinary gifts of the Spirit still 
remained.” Mr. Garbett says so; but where is the authority, 
dogmatic or undagmatic, for this distinction between the inspiration 
of the New Testament and the inspiration of the Church? This 
surely will not be dignified as the “Catholic faith,” or as a “ripe 
decision of Primitive Christendom.” ‘Doubtless we desire that the 
Scriptures always spoke clearly and infallibly. We crave infallibility. 
An infallible Church would be the satisfaction of our heart’s desires. 
But what we long for must not be confounded with what is. Is 
St. Paul never wrong? Was he not in error about Christ’s second 
` coming? Are all his rhetorical arguments and ‘illustrations infallible, 
or did he even suppose that they were? Must the Christian Revela-. 
tion go to the ground if Professor Huxley proves that a seed sown - 
does not die before it brings forth fruit, or if Mr. Darwin proves 
that physical death did not enter the world by the sin of Adam ? 
The story of Adam and Eve is believed to be only a myth by many 
Christians who have no difficulty in supposing that St. Paul spoke 
according to the-best of his knowledge. The question then cul- 
` minates in this, if even the speculative theology of the Apostles is 
binding on us with the authority of dogma. And Mr. Garbett has 
not failed to see that this is the real point of the conflict between 
dogmatist and anti-dogmatist. It is idle for either side not to look 
the question fairly in the face. In Mr. Garbett’s words—Are the 
Scriptures the creators of faith or its products, the embodiment of 
the religious cotsciousness of different periods of the world? The 
only way to settle this question is by an examination of what the 
Scriptures are and what they profess to be. 

The objection, then, of the anti-dogmatist does not appear to be 
against believing certain doctrines, but against receiving any doctrines 
coming as dogmas—that is, claiming to be received im virtue of an 
authority which overrides reason and conscience. The necessity for ` 
putting our beliefs into definite forms is admitted; but it is denied 
that these forms are either permanent or infallible. Some dogmas 
have become associated with certain phases of piety, and are appro- 
priate vehicles for its expression. Who objects to sing Toplady’s hymn, 
“Rock of Agés,” redolent as it is with that theology which makes 
the death of Christ salvation “from wrath?” In prayers, in hymns, 
in definitions of doctrine, we must receive many conceptions, to use 
the Bishop of Argyll’s word, “ conventionally,” feeling that if they 
express partially certain things that are true; yet they express them 
the more vividly in virtue perhaps of that partiality which is itself 
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inseparable from definite conception. If illustration and speculation 
concerning the death of Christ. were forbidden, some preachers would ° 
have but little to say in their sermons. They would be deprived of 
the means of conveying thoughts to multitudes of minds. Many 
who would be unaffected by a discourse from Mr. Jowett or Mr. 
Martineau, concerning that divine love which has no anger to be 
appeased, would be instructed by John Bunyan’s exposition of the 
parable of the barren fig-tree, where the Father in justice commands 
it to be cut down, and the Son in mercy pleads for another year of 
probation. The discourses of the learned writers of the “ Present- 
Day Papers ” would be unmeaning to thousands who are edified by 
Mr. Spurgeon when he preaches on what God has done for them for 
“ Christ’s sake,” notwithstanding that the text is a notorious mis- 
translation of the original Greek.* And all this brings us back to the 
fact that. it is with the religious consciousness that preachers have 
to deal, and not with formal definitions of theology, except so far as 
‘these definitions help to work upon that consciousness. The mischief 
appears when the dogmatists of different sects begin the enunciation 
of their dogmas with a “ Quicunque vult,” and end with an anathema 
that he who does not think as they do shall “ without doubt everlast- 
ingly perish.” In this sense Dr. Schenkel is right when he describes 
orthodoxy as the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

The anti-dogmatists wish to stand by what Lessing calls “the 
Christianity of Christ,” that is, practical religion as taught by Jesus 
Himself, consisting of love to God and love to man. These are to be 
placed in the first rank along with whatever in the New Testament is 
manifestly clear to the-reason and the conscience. That which is plain 
is that which is revealed. It belongs to us. What is secret we may 
desire to look into; but we are not to take the words of men, nor the 
definitions of men, as the words of God. We are not to bow before 
the “ ripe decisions of Primitive Christendom,” nor the subtle defini- 
tions of scholastic doctors, nor the symbolic books of the learned 
Reformers. We also are men. The same responsibility is given to 
us that was given to them. They judged for themselves according 
to the light that was in them; so we too must judge for ourselves, 
and seek to share that light which shone in them. In taking up this 
position the anti-dogmatist places himself in harmony with the 
matured judgment of the universal reason of humanity. He begins 
with what is evident. He walks by the light which he has. He 
performs faithfully his present duty ; and for the rest of the path of 
existence he goes on trustfully till the day break and the shadows 
flee away. : 


JOHN Hunt. 


* See a sermon on Ephesians iv. 32, 
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EITHER capital nor. labour can create, but unitedly they can 
generate. Capital, as capital, can produce nothing of itself; it 
must be connected with labour before anything can result from it. 
Labour, however, is productive by itself, alone;. more so, indeed, 
when combined with capital, yet of inherent and independent fecun- 
dity. In short, labour can do all but create. It cannot originate 
material, whether wood,-stone, coal, or iron; but it can fell trees, 
quarry rocks, win the black diamond, and get up the ore. It can 
light and feed the furnace, can smelt and purify the iron-stone, can 
turn it into metal, can harden that metal into steel, can convert that 
steel into crow and pickaxe, saw and plane, hammer and chisel; and 
thus, self-furnished, can frame of wood, stone, and iron, such 
strong, durable, and magnificent buildings and machinery as we see 
around us. 

But, before such great works as in our times are of familiar occur- 
rence can be set about, capital must be forthcoming in large supply, 
both to gather the materials and to support the labour ; and of labour 
itself there must be a great gathering, a wise organization, a well- 
proportioned distribution, and an accurately adjusted co-operation. 
In fact, for the realization of one achievement there must be, as it 
were, but one power and one will. But for this, nothing could have 
been done. But for this, the Crystal Palace could not have crowned 
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Sydenham Hill, nor the iron-clad fleet have been launched upon the 
seas. But for this, the Queen could-not have seen the Royal Albert 
Hall brought so near to completion, nor could the new Post Office 
have been as much as begun. 

“Wonderful unanimity ” ceases to be a phrase of irony when one 
contemplates the many marvels wrought by united labour in harmo- 
nious conjunction with proportionate capital. What the Psalmist. 
said of the building of the Temple at Jerusalem under Solomon, may 
be repeated of every similar enterprise by those persons who believe 
in the sure though silent working of a Divine influence through the 
hearts, the brains, and the hands of men: “ Except the Lord build 
the house, they labour in vain that build it.” 

And yet, alas! we know, that, notwithstanding the vast undertak- 
ings which have been begun, continued, and ended, through combi- 
nations of money, skill, and hard work, there have occurred, amidst 
triumphs never to have been won without the-closest union of all 
three, disputes, estrangements, conflicts, and even positive wars. It 
is evident, therefore, that a state of definite relations and of good 
understanding between them, beyond anything subsisting in their 
most peaceful times, is wanting, in order to insure to capital and 
labour, jointly and severally, a future more harmonious and more 
prosperous than the past. With reason, however, it may be hoped 
that the working world are making approaches towards a consumma- ' 
tion so devoutly to be wished. 

In the short series of papers which the present paper will bring to 
a close, we have. seen the intelligent and thoughtful working-man 
persuaded of the unwisdom, sensible of the expensiveness, and con- 
vinced of the wastefulness, of strikes ; and the capitalist, in his turn, 
cooled down by experience from the heats of pride and resentment 
to the moderate temperature of a right mind, yielding to the sober 
conclusion that lock-outs, far from being a remedy, are to him a 
self-inflicted punishment, and to those whom he meant to cure an 
aggravation of disease. Consequently, as we have also seen, mixed 
courts of ¢onciliation and arbitration are gradually taking the place 
of hostile camps in battle array, the one against the other. On both 
sides we have the frank admission, that it is far better to reason 
together than to make war against one another. This persuasion, 
perhaps, is more extensive than the practice founded upon it; -but 
that practice has been tried, adopted, and pursued in cases sufficiently 
numerous, various, and important to warrant the belief, that, if uni- 
versal, it would in all cases and everywhere } be successful, 

When, however, the claims of labour, in comparison with those of 
capital, are generalizeds the discovery is made that they come to 
this:—Given a definite work brought to a finish by the combined 
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application of capital and labour, to what share is labour entitled in 
the profitable result? To make an exact and definitive answer to 
this question, might seem arrogant in any-man, and one-sided on the 
part of a writer always supposed to be speaking on the side of the 
working-man. By not a few, however, of both capitalists and 
labourers, and also of thoughtful and calm-minded observers who 
look at the question from an independent point and through an 
impartial medium, it seems to be believed, that, by practical endea- 
vours either to bring the éapitalist and the workman into a strict 
partnership, or to make workmen in groups or in masses ‘their own 
capitalists, this great problem of the age would naturally evolve and 
solve itself, and the just claims of labour be effectually established 
without being either violently extorted or dogmatically asserted. 

For my own part, I do not hesitate to record, as the deliberate 
persuasion of my own mind, that, subject to a Power greater than 
human, the vindication of labour depends upon itself, and that our 
attainment of all we can fairly ask or reasonably desire depends 
upon two conditions :— First, our husbanding of our own resources ; 
and, secondly, our well-judged application of them. _ 

The prescience of enthusiasm may outrun the forecast of quiet 
reason as to the expansive capabilities and possible triumphs of par- 
ticular principles. There can be no doubt, however, that the prin- 
ciple of co-operation is one the susceptibilities and fruitfulness of 
which are limited only by the resources of the earth and the number 
of its inhabitants. It is but-a rational reckoning to anticipate a time 
when we may obtain food and raiment, with whatever else we want, 
in spite of non-intervening monopolists. Whether, in virtue of 
mere co-operation, we shall ever dwell in houses of our own erection, 
composed of imperishable materials and of everlasting durability, .is ` 
another question. Some of us are sanguine enough to persuade our- 
selves, that we shall find the means of mixing, melting, and mould- 
ing the commonest earthy substances—sand, clay, lime, ore, flint, 
stone, and what not—so as to compose at pleasure dense semi-opaque 
or wholly transparent pieces, throwing them into such forms and 
slabs, and placing them in such relations to each other, as to conjoin 
permanency, beauty, and use in the highest degree. Many have ° 
not liveliness of imagination or force of fancy enough to conjure up . 
such glowing pictures of the future; but we do plainly see, that our ` 
knowledge of the contents of the globe and of the possibilities before 
us is daily increasing ; and we can easily understand, that the spread 


‘of education and the spur of necessity or of natural desire will by 


degrees place all these resources at the disposal of those who most 
need or in greatest numbers appreciate them. “If,” it has been 
said, “we only use and adhere to two inexhaustible and eternal 
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elements in nature, namely, water and sunshine, we may by the aid. 
of boilers and mirrors, and other appliances for collecting and retain- 
ing the heat, produce far more steam-power and heating power than 
the world will ever require for all kinds of machinery or other uses.” 
So much steam and heat, even in idea, produces a sense of suffocation 
in unimaginative souls; and it is, therefore, a relief to find, that 
those who revel in such magnificent and bewildering conceptions are 
so condescending as to hold themselves in readiness to co-operate with 
“a few of the really practical and intelligent kind,” who, though 
unequal to these soaring heights, are, nevertheless, “pretty free from 
prejudices,” —free enough, at least, “to appreciate the natural law 
of progression and the power of association and co-operation.” 

Co-operation in the purchase and sale of consumable articles, 
especially for food and drink, has the double advantage of securing: 
them to the consumer at the natural price and ina genuine substance. 
Acts of Parliament had tried-in vain to prevent those adulterations 
against which men, by simple association, can secure themselves and 
their families. The interest of buyer and seller having been made 
one, the mean temptation to fraud and imposition ceases to operate ; 
and, in the long run, the ordinary dealer must either become honest 
or shut up shop. There is another almost unspeakable advantage. 
As evil begets evil, so a return to good leads on to further improve- 
ment. Society knows no greater curse than credit. By it the 
well-to-do are impoverished and the poor pauperized. Co-operation 
is the very thing to redeem us all from descending into the bottom- 
less abyss. The co-operative store will be the death of the ginshop 
and the pawnbroker’s, as the Civil Service Supply Association will 
put to flight the obscene flock of money-lending Jews and other 
harpies who haunt the precincts of the Government offices, seeking 
whom they may devour. 

The co-operative agency in London, by the way, is not in so 
advanced or perfect a state as could be wished. So certain is it, 
however, that the existence of such a centre must be highly advan- 
tageous, as well as convenient, for all co-operative associations of 
every kind throughout the country, that no long time will elapse 
before the one small room in the Strand- where the goods entrusted 
to Mr. Robert Stephens are now huddled together, will be exchanged 
for more suitable and more adequate accommodation. The marked 
success with which the experiment has been attended on a limited 
scale and with slender means, warrants the bolder measures in con- 
templation. At the Co-operative Congress, held in the summer, 
it was resolved, that, in extending the operations of the Manchester 
Wholesale Society, so ag to embrace the purchase and sale of co-opera- 
tive-manufactured goods, the London agency should be merged in 
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that association, with a view to the greater efficiency of the metro- 
politan establishment, as a means, not merely of local supply, but of 
stimulating the slow progress of co-operation in the South of En gland. 
Meantime, it is satisfactory to learn, as the result of Mr. Stephens’s 
limited experience, that the goods with which he has been entrusted 
by manufacturing societies, thirteen in number, are the cheapest in 
the market of their kind. , 

_ The principles and practice of co-operation have made progress in 
foreign countries as well as in the United Kingdom. To begin with 
the United States of America: the tailors of New York struck a note 
to which all Europe will eventually respond, when they resolved to 
throw down the sword of strikes, and to depend upon the shield of 
co-operation. The iron-founders of Troy, in the Empire State, have 
evinced the excellence of the choice by dividing in one year to each 
shareholder ard each workman £122 more than he could have 
earned in a private firm. : i 
-~ In the little kingdom of Denmark it is refreshing to find a 
clergyman taking the lead in this great movement. It began with 
co-operative stores, which, in spite of interested prejudice, have 
succeeded; but a commencement has been made in its application to 
production. This experiment has taken the form of a store for the 
sale of goods made by the shareholders in their leisure hours. The 
rudiments, however, of an industrial partnership are to be found in 
arrangements with their workmen by a firm of piano-makers at 
Copenhagen. And besides friendly societies applicable to cases of 
sickness and of death (which have no place in this paper), there 
exist six for niutual assistance with credit (which involves the prin- 
ciple of co-operative banking); and among societies for making the 
members owners of their own houses, is one in the capital which has 
already built fifty dwellings accommodating twice as many families. 

In Norway there were, in 1869, six co-operative stores, in as many 
towns or districts, one, from bad management, having been wound 
-up in 1868: 1867 being the earliest date at which any were estab- 
lished. A number of others have been set on foot since 1869. 

Productive associations are but an infant brood in Sweden, where, 
however, the workers are already learning to co-operate, both for 
domestic supplies and for intellectual improvement. 

The stores of Switzerland are reported to be flourishing. 

They are becoming numerous in ‘Austria, in which empire pro- 
ductive .associations are being added, with fair prospects of more 
general adoption. ‘ 

In Saxony the two methods stand in about the same relation. 

The Wurtembergers, in their not unsuccessful ‘measures to intro- 
duce and extend the system, have encountered a combined opposition, 
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and been driven upon a special expedient. The wholesale and retail 
dealers conspired against the co-operators ; who, ‘therefore, had no 
alternative but to make their purchases outside their own territory. 
Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., however, has given it as his opinion, 
if not his expectation, that they will be able to form such a connection 
with foreign houses as to enable them to dictate terms to the whole- 
sale houses at home; or, should’ these be so foolish as to persist in 
rejecting their custom, to carry. on a wholesale business of their own, 
as is done in Manchester. 

In short, co-operation in Germany constantly increases. Of 2,746 
towns, 1,800 have people’s banks, and for the most part stores. 
Even the villages have „stores, or their inhabitants are members of 
city associations which buy for smaller societies. There are three 
wholesale establishments—one in South ‘Germany, a second in 
Saxony, and a third in Westphalia; and it is proposed that the 
wholesale stores in Germany and in England should make arrange- 
ments to procure the products of the two countries, each for the other, 
at prime cost. The establishment of productive societies has been 
retarded by failures in Berlin and at Olmiitz; but the banks have 
succeeded, and will continue to succeed and spread. The subdivision 
of the land among millions of real agricultural labourers, and the 
nearly total absence of those branch banks which are available to the 
British farmer, create a wide demand for credit, which the people’s 
banks supply, to the great chagrin of those usurers who once battened 
upon the necessities of the small proprietors. In most of the States 
of the Confederation the laws encourage these banks, those of the 
North German Bund itself especially ; while in Bavaria the prin- 
ciple of limited liability has been applied to them. In number they 
have increased from 8 in 1855, to 961 in 1865, and from 300 in 
1860, to perhaps 2,000 in 1870; so that, as Herr F. Wirth informs 
us, hundreds of thousands of florins now circulate in “places where 
even a hundred or two were formerly but seldom seen. In fact, 
among a multitude of honest and industrious men who before the 


establishment of these banks would have been unable to. borrow a: 


single farthing, they were able, in the year 1869, to advance loans 
amounting, on the testimony of Professor Vigano, to more than thirty 
millions of pounds of our money. ` 

Poor France is not in a state favourable to the-development of 
economical principles of any sort. On the restoration of peace, 
nevertheless, it may be hoped that she will take a new start. In the 
three main branches, however, our unfortunate neighbours had made 
some advances when this cruel war overtook them—consumption, 
production, and mutual credit. Their stores, as we call them, were 
numerous and flourishing, though in many of the departments few, 
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and in all less important than in Paris. As in the case of. the stores 


established by the civil servants of thé British Crown, many of those 
in France were founded by persons of the middle class, including 
members of such professions as law, literature, and medicine. The 
productive societies, confined to the manufacturing towns, seem to bë 
for the present at a standstill. They naturally participate, however, 
in the spirit of the times. The reaction against personal. government 
in the State has reached them, and for a single manager it is now 
proposed to substitute a council. These co-operative associations are 
sure, on the return of quiet times, to receive a new impetus from 
several sources—from the increasing tendency to association in the 
national mind; from the growth of societies which, now under the 
name of “Societies of Resistance,” and now under that of “ Work- 
men’s Chambers of Commerce,” are, in effect, reproductions of 
British trades’ unions ;. and from the casualties of every kind which 
throw men out of, work. ‘There {is ane a corporate body in 
Paris,” wrote M. Villeroux in June, “which has not its society. 
Many have been founded in the Gepariinents. Every day one hears 
of a formation of some new society.” The “Societies of Resist- 
ance,” it appears, are numerous and widely diffused, rather than 
individually strong or collectively organized. But, if a really free 
_ Government permanently replace the exploded Empire, they will 
probably become universal and complete; and, in the meantime, the 
International has contributed not a little to knit them together, first 


-in each important trade of itself, and afterwards in all trades what- ` 


soever. One of the most important and interesting phases that 
co-operation had begun to assume in France was, the projected insti- 
tution of workshops for the employment of men out of work. This 
idea would seem to include a general. provision against forced idle- 
ness; but the suggestion sprang from the wasteful inaction to which 
labour is reduced by a strike ; and, on first opening a: shop of the 
kind, the saddlers of Paris are sdi understood to have combined the 
teachings of experience with the lights of theory. The’ societies for 
mutual credit have doubtless suffered, with all other peace interests, 


from the hostile invasion of the soil. In both Paris and Lyons, ° 


however, they were tolerably numerous, and had been heard of as 
existing in not a few less important towns. Lyons-was their head- 
quarters; but, in the smaller places, they appear to have assumed 
more distinctly the scale, or at least the character, of banks, 
as affording facilities for discounting bills and procuring loans. 
M. Elie Reclus, a man who carries his views as far as most, deeply 
regrets the failure of the Labour Credit Association in Paris, and is 
rather impatient at the slow progress in co-aperation there and else- 
where; but he refuses to despair, not merely because he sees in it the 
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only possible solution of social difficulties, but because, too, the very 
increase of those difficulties will be sure, he thinks, to force it 
onward to complete and universal application. 

The co-operative movement in Italy grows, according to Professor 
Vigano, in a most extraordinary manner; but, being taken in bad 
part by the well-to-do classes, it has been retarded by some failures. 
The Society of Como, framed upon the Rochdale platform, was doing 
business on a large scale, and bade fair to be exceedingly prosperous ; 
but, for want of laws to regulate such societies, from the heavy pres- 
sure of taxation, from public prejudice, and from other causes external 
to its own management, “its life fell into a crisis from which it ` 
would be hard to emerge unscathed.” 

«The economists of the past,” says the learned and enlightened Pro- 
fessor, ‘may cry out; but, unless we promote in every way institutions 
tending to conciliate the three factors of production, namely, landowners, 
capitalists, and workmen—in short, capital with labour—strikes will become 
yet more general, more exacting, and more powerful ; and either the social 
crisis will become more threatening, or place will be given to those institu- 
tions by which alone the harmony of classes and the peace of society can 
be maintained.”’ 

In order that co-operation may have fair play among ourselves, 
there must be an amendment of the law in relation to such interests. 
It asks no favour, but only a clear stage. The leaders of the move- 
ment earnestly deprecated the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Friendly 
Societies Acts Amendment Bill. They communicated their views 
by delegation to Mr. Lowe, who partly admitted that the co-operative 
bodies were entitled to exemption from his proposed legislation, and 
had good claims to a law of their own. The consequence was, that 
he desisted from his first intention, and handed the subject over to 


-the Home Secretary. As one lesson derived from this experience, 


the Congress meeting in Manchester have seen the wisdom of 
appointing a law clerk, at a suitable salary, to advise on all legal 
matters and to watch the progress of legislation so far as co-operative 
interests are concerned. As longas the law remains either uncertain 
or inefficient, such an officer is obviously necessary; nor, considering’ 
the interests at stake, would he be other than expedient were the 
law made as satisfactory as possible. The claim allowed in Mr. 
Cave’s Act to the holders of life policies, cannot be withheld from the 
members of co-operative societies, who ask for no more protection 
than is granted by law to all members of the community as to solid 
interests with respect to which they cannot individually protect 
themselyes. Societies which are turning over ten millions a year, 
and possess a capital equal to a fourth part of that amount, cannot be 
overlooked or neglected by the Government and the Legislature. 
They demand a just protection, in common with the smallest trader ; 
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but, what they want yet more is the same freedom of action; not the 
bestowment of any special privileges, but the removal of all hamper- 
ing restrictions. 

For those readers or members of trades who have not joined in the 
co-operative movement, whether for distribution or production of 
goods, it is highly desirable that they should have and weigh full, 
and at the same time authentic, information: as to what has been 
attempted, what accomplished, and what niay be done. The benefits 
attending stores are obvious; they come home to every man’s bosom. 
In like manner, no doubt, would the benefits attending co-operative 
workshops come home, in time, to every man’s business. Workmen, 
for example, have but vague notions, for the most part, as to the 
profits made by masters. They may think them more, they seldom, 
think them less, than they are. A co-operative workshop yields 
to the co-operatives that knowledge and that experience which, 
as individual workmen, they had no means of acquiring. If, in the 
absence of real and sufficient information, they had relied upon con- 
jectural estimates, and, ‘on actual experience of their own, found those 
guesses to be in excess of the fact, the tendency of such discoveries 
would be to check unreasonable demands, and either to put an end 
to strikes, or to reduce them to the lowest point of hard necessity. 

Mr. Pare, in the glow of his genuine enthusiasm, anticipates the 
day when co-operation, like the angel in Revelation, will proclaim 
“bad times” to be no more. He traces these to three causes— 
disproportionate production, want of concert among producers, and 


_ the absence of an equitable commerce. “Trade,” he says, “ becomes 


unsteady because markets are glutted. We are smothered in our 

own sweets—have so many goods, that we do not know what to do 
with them.” This, at any rate, is no visionary view of the matter. 
“« When trade is good,” remarks Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., “ our 


- iron-founders and cotton-spinners are too ready to increase the 


productive ‘resources of their establishments. This, leads to over- . 


‘production, and a consequent cessation of demand. It cannot be 


doubted: that this spasmodic and fluctuating character of our trade 
produces an unhappy effect upon ‘the operatives who are subject to 
its influence.” Now,-while, during the American Civil War, or in 
consequence of its disastrous effects, the cotton trade generally was 
far from prosperous, the co-operative mills at Oldham were both 
peaceably and profitably going. No precise explanation of this 
reported fact is at hand; but the reason may be found, perhaps, in an 
analogous example, arid may be traced home to that complete unsel- 
fishness which is the final result of co-operation. Why are the stores 
established? To enable every man to procure supplies at the lowest 
cost. Why not, then, build cottages or produce generally on the 
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same principle ? This would not merely restrain over-production ; it 
would prevent and preclude it. Let the cottage be built to benefit 


the builder, not the mere capitalist. This is what has been done at . 


Oldham also; but, at the same time, another society built on a diffe- 


‘rent o les That which built for the builder’s own use, has not a 


house on hand; but that which built for stock, and not to order, has, 
in one district slone; eight-and-twenty cottages which nobody onsen, 
to take. 

Co-operative production has receded instead of advancing, if 
individual experience is! always a sure guide. “ There was a time,” 
says Mr. Pare, “when I was clad from head to foot in apparel of 
co-operative production; and I do not know why I am not now: I 
ought to be.” The defect would seem to arise from the insufficient 
circulation of the goods produced, and not from the absolute lack of 
one or more articles of dress. There are co-operative stores the 
committees of which are not aware that they might supply them- 
selves with boots and shoes from co-operative makers. Out of nearly 
seven hundred stores, less than one hundred have yet entered into 
the butcher’s meat line, though more than a third of the whole have 
gone freely into drapery, a much riskier business. When informa- 


tion is more widely diffused, and all wants. are better borne in mind, | 


thé disposition to co-operate in both distribution and production will 


- increase, especially if the true principle of co-operation be fully carried 


a 


out and fairly applied. There will then be no ground to complain 


that the trades in their unions have not caught the co-operative’ 


spirit. That spirit dwells in the most heroic form in every trades’ 
union. that understands the reason of its own existence; and they 
are not creatures of yesterday, knowing nothing. . 


“Tf,” said the eloquent and the honest Robert Hall, a full half century 
ago, “ the Framework Knitters’ Union is dissolved, it is universally allowed 
they will sink lower and lower; nor can any limits be assigned to which 
they may not descend. Before its formation, nearly half the subsistence 
of the workmen was drawn from the parishes, or, in other words, from the 
public. . But what can be conceived more monstrous than a manufacture 
carried on at the public expense, but not for the public benefit, where all 
the profits are appropriated to one description of persons, while the public 


are taxed to an enormous amount to enable a pal individuals to reserve to 


themselves those advantages ?” 


Yes, these self-asserting unionists want something more than 


mere wages; and they will’ be the first to see that co-operation is` 


the way to get it. The’ relations of capital and labour have never 


_ been more simply or more clearly expounded than by Mrs. Fawcett in 


her excellent “ Political Economy for Beginners.” The joiner who 
made himself a plane and let it out on hire, is a view of the small 
capitalist which makes skill capital, if not-all labour whatsoever. 


, 
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Have not the compositors and pressmen of the Manchester Printing 
Office already made this discovery? Why have not a greater number 

` of manufacturing, distributing, and producing societies anticipated or 
followed this right example? Those which have not, may see in this 
' omission a more real reason why any trades stand aloof than is to 
be-found in their supposed indifference to the advantages held out 
and realized. Where, asks’ Mr. Isaiah Lee, of Oldham, are the 
co-operative manufactories that give bonus to labour? Another 
man, of the same place, suggested another reason why co-operation 
may not always run as smoothly and as swiftly as it might. They 
projected a co-operative machine shop; but no man was to have a 
share unless he belonged to a trade society. On this exclusive basis 
they could not raise money enough even to start. It is manifestly 
essential, at any rate, to the complete carrying out of the principle 
of co-operation, that no muzzle should be clapped upon the mouth of 
the ox that treads out the corn. Unless the hands in a store or a 
workshop get:a fair and full share of the proceeds, the shareholders 
. do exactly what private firms do, make as much as they. can by the 
labour of other men, and keep as much of it as they can in their 
own pockets. At’ Leeds, on the contrary, the persons employed 
receive, besides full average wages, ten per cent. of all profits over 
the first ten pounds; and it is to be hoped that the principle which 
this division of profits involves, will soon become the universal and 
invariable rule. ` ` a ee 
“ We are in great danger,” remarks Mr. Hughes, M.P., « of being carried 
away by the commercial success of the movement, and of forgetting the 
principles which: should leaven our whole action and life as co-operators. 
Our object is to make trade honest, to give’ every worker his share in the 
profits of whatever business he may be engaged in, to raise the whole class 
of labouring people to a higher and nobler (as well as more comfortable) 
life than their present one. There must, therefore, be no closing of the 


doors of successful associations to non-members, and no employment of 
non-members without giving them a chance of sharing profits.” 


Co-operative banking is a branch of the subject which merits 
instant consideration. It will demand, no: doubt, great care and 
caution ; but the enterprise is one that lies as fairly and as freely ` 
open to the humblest wage-earner as to the wealthiest money-maker, 
Nay, it has been brought under the notice, and within the reach, of 
the working classes in ways not incident to the experience and cir- 
cumstances of many of the affluent. The considerable funds con- 
stantly in the possession of friendly societies, trade societies, and 
building societies, naturally suggest separate, or, what would be 
better, combined measures among themselves for the purpose of 
retaining the fructifying results of this colléctive capital, instead of 
allowing their large profits to slip through their fingers into other _ 
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hands. Once in the year 1869, and since in the present, the idea 
of founding a co-operative bank has been put forward and discussed. 
The Co-operative Conference in London were agreed upon its expe- 
diency ; the Co-operative Delegates who met at Bury in the spring 
appointed a committee for the consideration of the project; and the 
Co-operative Congress which met at Manchester in the summér went 
so far as to affirm that the time was come for launching it, The 
replies of the friendly and biilding societies to questions on the 
subject, not merely evince a favourable disposition, but afford 
encouraging information. It appears, for example, that scarcely 
any of them either give or take credit, and that, while three 
dozen societies keeping a banking account drew out £410,000 in 
twelve months, the total amount overdrawn or advanced by loan at 
interest to the whole number of societies who sent answers, hardly. 
exceeded the average weekly balance of a dozen of them. Of course, 
the inclusion of trade societies in the proposed scheme would depend: 
upon their obtaining a recognised legal position, which ought never 
to have been made or left a matter of doubt. = 

-The working classes are believed to hold altogether seventy 
millions sterling in societies, savings’ banks, and so forth. The 
number of co-operative<societies is computed at a thousand, with a 
membership of a quarter of a million. The yearly trade done is 
reckoned at ten millions of money. Mr. Nuttall states that he has 
analysed the balance-sheets of a hundred and fifty co-operative 
societies, whose business was half a million quarterly. Of the whole 
annual result, nearly half a million was in groceries, of which, 
however, not more than £74,000 had been supplied from their own 
wholesale warehouse. This oversight shows, indeed, that co- 
operators have much to learn, and do not always avail themselves 
of their present opportunities. Nevertheless, the Wholesale Society in 
Manchester do with the Manchester and County Bank, on good terms, 
a yearly business of one million; and the societies with which they 
transact business do a trade amounting to four millions a year. To 
show the close affinity already subsisting between co-operation and 
trades unionism, it may be stated that in towns with which the 
Wholesale Society have dealings, the Amalgamated Engineers have a 
hundred and forty branches. ~ 

It is evident enough that the materials for a first-class bank of 
their own, with numerous branches, are ready to the hands of the 
co-operators. Moreover, the men of the North have pointed the 

way to the execution of the project. Some years ago, a Wholesale 
Society was established in Glasgow. After a short experience, it was 
found, on the one hand, that the societies for distribution of goods 
hadan amount of capital, averaging some £200 a piece among a 
hundred and eighty societies, with which they did not well know 
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what to do; and, on the other hand, that certain societies for pro- 
duction were much crippled in their operations-for want of capital. ` 
With their national sense, the leaders saw the desirableness and the 
practicability of making these two things mutually helpful: A small 
travelling committee was appointed to visit the societies for distri- 
bution, and propose to them to lend their surplus capital to societies 
for production. They readily acquiesced in the proposal; and the ` 
required aid was given, with results so satisfactory, that, on every 
loan, interest at 5 per cent. has been punctually paid. In this way; 
. for example, the Paisley Manufacturing Society was assisted to. such 
good effect that, in London, by the returns, it doubled the sales of 
any other society connected with the metropolitan agency: More- 
over, whereas the Paisley society was a personal one in its’ origin, it 
has been, through the influence of the Glasgow Wholesale Society, 
thrown open to all other co-operative societies in Scotland. The 
same enlargement has been given to the Glasgow Cooperage Society. 
What guarantee, it may be asked, do the lenders receiýė that they 
shall get back their money? The answer is twofold: first, that not 
a shilling is lent till after the strictest investigation into the state of 
the borrowers; and, secondly, that the intermediaries insist upon 
the books of the latter being kept on a principle which meets their 
approval. In this actual and successful experiment, therefore, we 
have the nucleus ‘of a banking system susceptible of being made 
general to Great Britain; and, since the two main questions have 
been answered in the affirmative to the effect that, first, ‘the hour is’ 
come for a co-operative bank, and, secondly, the materials exist, it is to’ 
be hoped that the executive, to whom the matter was remitted bythe | 
Congress, will report at Birmingham in the spring, that they have 
brought things to bear in a practicable shape. The ‘question, it 
must be admitted, is one calling for the greatest circumspection ; but 
there seems no reason for doubting that it may be solved by the 
adoption of a plan which shall even bear, as suggested by Mr. 
Holyoake, the scrutiny of “some eminent and undoubtedly hostile 
. man, who not simply hates co-operation, but fully beliéves ‘that, if co- 
operative societies meddle with banking; they will go to. the devil.” 
One of the conditions on which alone a co-opérative ‘bank could: 
attract the whole-custom of the working classes would be, that the 
funds of friendly and trades societies deposited into it shöuld be as 
easily accessible as now. Take, for example, the Amalgamated 
Engineers. They-guarantee such payments as: the following :—In , 
want of work, 10s. a week:; sickness; 10s. a week ; old members, 9s. a 
week(or under); at death, £12; -under disabling accident, £100: Under - 
these circumstances, their funds must not be locked up. Show them, 
` however, that, with the indispensable security, a ‘co-operative bank 
would afford them the requisite facilities, and they would go into it 
112 
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with all readiness of mind. It will be necessary, however, that the 
` whole result. should be made very plain and very clear; for it would 
not do to go in for the thing upon the strength of a divided vote, or 
- anything less than a unanimous resolution. First there must be a 
_ fall persuasion of security, then a manifest facility of drawing out. 
These points ‘once-made evident and convincing, Mr. -Malcolm 
Macléod’s alluring showing of “ one trade society which would gain 
some £4,000 a year by this co-operative bank,” would - soon prove an 
immense attraction, and, no doubt, yield a general proportionate 
result. ° 6 
The purchase of land for farms and villages, whether in the Britis 
. colonies or in the waste places of our island home, is another direction 
to which co-operation may be turned with advantage so great as to 
be incalculable. We have hundreds of thousands of acres unpro- 
ductive, and hundreds of thousands of fellow-subjects with nothing 
to do.. These two facts in their conjunction are a reproach-to our 
Queen, our Government, and our country ; and a reproach in which 
even the early co-operative societies must accept their share, while 
they have in store thousands of pounds of spare capital not actively 
employed. a i 
‘New Zealand, for example. Why should not intending emigrants 
turn’ to account the opportunities which both its islands now afford ? 
The ten years’ war, the fall in wool, the collapse in flax, have brought 
lots of land into the market.' For little more than the third part of 
a guinea an acre, a quarter of a million of acres may be had, and the 
sheep running upon them at little more than a florin the head. Such 
a venture would present co-operation under the most amiable aspect 
that the most ‘brotherly could desire. The younger sons of country 
squires, with little cash but plenty of pluck, graziers, sheep-farmers, 
and agriculturists ; shepherds and hinds; blacksmiths and wheel- 
wrights; artisans in wood and brick; tailors, shoemakers, and 
others, with a few ministers, schoolmasters, doctors, accountants, and 
surveyors—such would -be the elements required in a co-opérative 
association for such a purpose. Neither ploughmen nor bricklayers 
would, in most cases, slope away to gold fields or diamond mines. 
Mutual help and mutual participation in results would hold them 
together; and, from the first, they would be a power in the State strong 
enough for self-protection, while also able to render general aid. - 
Why -not have co-operative farms? Why not our own milk, 
butter, and cheese, wheat, meat, and leather? -In one week the 
Wholesale Society sent from Ireland and various stores 1,800 firkins 
of-.butter. Why-not, then, a gigantic butter farm in that-island P 
Why should Assington remain in England alone? Even in Dorset, 
might not every rood-maintain its man ? But Rahaline, in, Ireland, 
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is, or was, the most remarkable experiment in land and labour ever 
tried. It resembles Assington, but on a larger scale. It also had 
the advantage of being tried by a resident landlord, intelligent and 
shrewd, and uniting science with skill. As an experiment, it was 
entirely successful, though, by untoward circumstances, of brief dura- 
tion. Short of this, all the conditions of the experimerit were satis- 
fied. It could not have been tried under social circumstances more 
adverse. The locality was one of frequent agrarian outrages. 
Among the imperative conditions of the co-operative association was ` 
entire abstinence from intoxicating drinks and from tobacco. The 
whole scheme may be found in Mr. Pare’s excellent “History.” It 
was in all respects an organized community. The great object was, 
to crop as large a surface as practicable, and to multiply the produce 
to the utmost extent possible; so that the members might reap the 
benefit of any excess over and above the fixed quantities agreed to be 
delivered as rent, and for interest of capital invested and lent by the 
proprietor. No misunderstanding ever arose; and, had it, arbitration 
was at hand. Murder and outrage diminished in the district and 
. the whole county, though in Queen’s County they increased. It soon < 
became an object of desire to get on the estate; and the only point 
requiring explanation is, why an experiment so full of promise did 
not become perpetual ? 

It is impossible, however, to have better evidence of what can be 
done by the application of the co-operative principle to the tillage of 
land than that given by the present Bishop of Manchester of the 
Assington experiment in his report on the employment of women 
and children in agriculture. .There had not been a year without 
something to divide. The landlord had been repaid all the borrowed 
money. The stock and implements had become the unincumbered 
property of the association. Ifa co-operator is out of work elsewhere, 
he has a first claim to employment, with wages at the usual rate. 
Though some of the community can neither read nor write, they 
manage to get on. Even the widows with children do what they 
can, and, at the time of the Bishop’s report, had been able to main- 
tain themselves by their work, and ‘the dividend on- their shares, 
without parochial relief. Indeed, as shareholders, they were too well 
off to be deemed entitled to it; so that, in all views of it, the scheme 
has a direct tendency to diminish pauperism, ‘ The co-operative 
system,” remarks the Bishop, “ would encourage the reappearance 
of small farms, without the reappearance of a .class that did neither 
themselves nor any one else much good —that of small farmers.” 
Nor is this all. : 


“There. are,” adds Mr. (now Dr.) Fraser, ‘é many other T advan- 
tages in this co-operative system—in the opportunities it gives the labour- 
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ing man of a profitable investment of small savings ; in its binding together ` 
a class, socially often too much isolated, by the bonds of a common interest; ~ 


in its placing within the reach of the poorest, comforts and conveniences 
previously unattainable; in its action in the way of developing business’ 
habits, and.so fostering general intelligence. But, if it can be shown (as I 
think it can be shown demonstrably) to have a direct tendency to encourage 
providence and diminish drunkenness, enough will have been said in its. 
favour to induce every well-wisher of the working classes to bid it God 
speed.” - 


These apik at Rahaline and Aann. occupy a place some- 
where between copartnery and co-operation. Mr. Vandeleur in the 
former; and Mr. Gurdon in the latter, resemble the Messrs. Briggs 

“of Methley, and the Messrs. Crossley of Halifax. The former of. 
these: firms -were large coal-owners of long standing; the latter, 
carpet-manufacturers. Harassed by.frequent disputes with the miners, 
the Messrs. Briggs were on the point of giving up in disgust, when it 
occurred to them to try a last experiment. This was no less than 
an attempt to conclude a partnership between capital and labour. 
They began by converting their-business into a joint-stock company. 
The capital was £185,000, in nine thousand shares of fifteen pounds 
each. Two-thirds of the shares they retained in their own hands, 
offering the remaining third to their men. They were quickly’ taken 
up, and the holder of but.one share became a partner in the concern. 
The company is managed by a board of directors representing all the 
shareholders, the workmen appointing one of their own body.. By 

_ agreement, when the profits on capital exceed 10 per cent., half the 
surplus is distributed as a bonus.on labour, each man receiving a sum 
proportionate to the wages earned-by him during the previous year. 
- The scheme has been: five years in operation, without one quarrel 
between masters and. men, who used to be always at odds. While 
other masters and other men have been nearly ruined by strikes and 
lock-outs, the Messrs. Briggs and their miners have enjoyed. unin- 
terrupted and great prosperity. 

~ The vast.and high capabilities of co-operation are foreshadowed 
in the humbler and more prosaic results which their first application 
has produced. If it can reconcile the antagonism of interest sup- 
posed to exist between buyer and seller, it can accomplish much more 

and much better than this. If it begins by making men honest, it 
will not end without making them generous; if it arrests grasping, it 
may uproot selfishness. That which starts with preaching what 

Mr. Vansittart Neale styles “ the gospel of industry,” may possibly 

‘utvie all the pulpits of the world in embodying the whole Gospel of 

Christ. There is no gauge of regeneration like what'the same 

correct thinker and eloquent writer denominates the “ path-of prin- 
ciple.” We have made the first step towards that common fellow- 
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ship which, as he justly observes, God points out by his works and 
in his word as the true end of human life. Shall we not go forward ? 
‘We have restricted war to national action, have abolished slavery, 
and prohibited plunder ; and we insist upon the sanctity of contracts. 
Shall the conflicts of misconceived interests still set us at defiance ? 
Is it utterly impossible to link all classes in one chain? Why should 
producer and consumer be at war? What closer friend can the con- 
sumer have than the producer, or the producer than the consumer ? 
What need. prevent the substitution for the uncertainty of feverish 
speculation the regular supply of known wants? Why, then, 
should we not become our own importers of foreign commodities in 
general demand, and furnish each other with such articles of manu- 
facture as can be produced in different parts of our own island? 
“ But,” says Mr. Vansittart Neale, (and with his prophet-like sen- 
tences this paper shall be brought to a close,— = ` 


“ beyond all improvements of this nature, which are after all but the exten- 
sion, more or less perfectly, to the poorer classes, of the conditions of life 
existing at present amongst their richer neighbours, there lies, at least for 
me, the vision ‘of a time when these conditions shall be replaced for poor and 
rich alike by others far supérior, through the introduction of domestic. insti- 
tutions where the present isolation of our family life may be removed with- 
out destroying its sacredness, and the separation of rich and poor shall 
vanish before the equalizing influences of instruction and refinement. _The 
fulfilment of this vision may indeed lie in a far-away future; though, if, as 
it is to me not hopeless, the idea of its possibility should take a firm hold 
on the minds of any considerable body of those in whose hands society has ` 
placed the resources required for attempting its realization, a few years 
might suffice to cover Europe with such institutions. But, be that as it 
may, this is the glorious end which I would have present to the mental 
vision of every co-operator as the animating spring to unwearying effort 
amid the bustle and toil of active life—the hope to realize, if not for him- 
self, yet for his posterity, that beautiful vision of a human life freed from 
the surroundings that now debase and: mar it, which has flitted before the 
eyes of all the great pioneers of social reform, from Plato to Robert Owen 
and Charles Fourier, though without an adequate perception of the ‘long . 
struggle, the gradual preparation, and progressive education, which are the 
indispensable conditions of its ultimate realization.” - ° 


GEORGE POTTER. — 
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fer living statesmen better deserve or more urgently require to 
“be tried by the biblical test—“By thy words thou shalt be 
justified; by thy words thou shalt be condemned ”—than Count 
Bismarck. ? í ` 

In our own country, it is often fairer to our constitutional states- 
men that we should look to the particular laws which they frame or 
support, rather than to the words in which they express that support. 
The complexities of our English life and legislation make it generally 
difficult, often nearly impossible, to trace through the speeches which 
such statesmén deliver on different topics one clear line of policy, and 
still harder to find in their carefully-weighed words a clear image 
of their character. But with Count Bismarck this is otherwise. At 
the head of a State hardly yet conscious of constitutional life, with 
a policy marked out for him by the traditions of many years, and, 
above all, with a very clear idea as to the objects which he sets before 
him, his speeches form not only a most perfect biography of the - 
man, but supply most valuable materials for the history of Germany 
for the last eighteen years. And certainly, if there ever was a man 
fitted for the special work which he has done, it is Count Bismarck. 
As a constitutional statesman, he would undoubtedly have failed ; 
indeed, he himself once admitted, or rather boasted, that he did not 
understand “internal affairs.” The meaning and truth of this saying 
clearly shows itself through-all these speeches. The Minister looks 
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upon a nation as a complete whole, which is to be protected, organized, 
and wielded against foreign enemies by the king. Anything like 
party divisions, or even differences of opinion, tend tò mar the 
symmetry of the whole, and weaken the effect of the weapon. This 
observation is, we believe, the key to these speeches. Such an idea 
is, it is clear, incompatible with any very zealous party-champion- 
ship. As long as the Radicals are hindering the military budget, 
and thereby hampering Count Bismarck’s foreign policy, he is a 
supporter of the Conservatives, but as soon as we come to the discus- 
sions on the new constitution for North Germany, his admiration for 
the perfect rotundity and completeness of the democratic idea of 
representation comes out. His strong sense of the force and power 
given by a complete national representation can be best seen by com- 
paring two speeches on this subject—the one delivered in the Prussian 
Abgeordnetes Haus, on the 29th January, 1862; the other in the 
Reichstag, on the 28th March, 1867. We quote them together, 
because we believe that the first, when taken by itself, may be con- 
sidered as a mere passing taunt, seized upon as the most convenient 
at the moment for turning his enemies into ridicule; whereas, when 
placed together, they show a clear and consistent idea of repre- 
sentation. 


“The closing words of Article IV. afford me the opportunity for some 
remarks. They run: ‘ The country stood by its representatives.’ I should 
like to reduce this hyperbole to its proper proportion. In what way, I ask, 
has the people declared on this point that it stands by you? You might 
have had in your mind two ways in which the country expresses its opinion. 
The one is the election of representatives, the other the addresses of 
sympathy. Expressions of the previous speakers compel me to say a few 
words on both. According to the Constitution the representation of the 
people is in both Houses of the Parliament; and the Constitution makes no 
difference between them. With regard to this point, Article LXXXIII. 
says: ‘The members of both Houses of Parliament are the representatives 
-of the whole people.’ The circumstance that this House is formed by 
election gives it no higher right, according to the Constitution, than is given 
to the House of Lords. Since, however, you appeal to facts rather than to 
Articles of the Constitution, I am compelled to look more closely into the 
actual meaning of the elections. Attention was called to the fact yester- 
day from the Minister's table that very few people had taken any part in the 
elections. I leave the question open whether there were 27 or 84 per cent. 
who took part in them. : 

“ Herr von Unruh estimated them at 84 per cent. ; the Minister for War 
at 27 per cent. The majority of the 27 or 84 per cent. chooses the electors. 
I think, on a hasty calculation, about 70,000. Thus the whole body of 
the electors represents the majority of the aforesaid 27—384 per cent.; on 
a high estimate of this majority it may amount to 20—25 per cent. of the 
whole sum. These, then, are chosen by the whole body of the electors, 
You, gentlemen, are the choice of the majority of the electors—that is, 
certainly of the half of 20—25 per cent. + 1, peshaps even + 3. I think, 
gentlemen, this calculation is incontestable.” ra 
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The second passage to which we have alluded, runs as follows :— 


‘ Universal suffrage we have to some extent inherited as the natural 
development of the German efforts after unity. We have had it in the 
scheme of the Imperial Constitution, which was drawn up in Frankfort ; 
we put it forth in 1868, in opposition to the attempts which Austria was 
hen making in Frankfort; and I can only say, I know no better electoral 
law. It has certainly a great number of defects, which prevent even it 
from being the perfect photograph and reproduction in miniature * of the 

_thoughtful and deliberate judgment of the people; and the allied Govern- 
ments are.not so devoted to it that they would refuse to accept another law 
if they were convinced of its superior advantages. 

“« What do the gentlemen who ‘oppose this method wish to put in its 
stead, which can be passed as expeditiously as we need? Is it perhaps 
the Prussian Tliree-Class System? Well, gentlemen, any one who has 
closely observed the working of that system, and the combinations which 
it produces in the country, must say that no more senseless and miserable 
electoral law was ever invented in any State; an electoral law which tears 
apart all that naturally fits into each other, and throws together people who 
have nothing to do with each other—which in every different commune 
mixes people in different proportions—which throws men who in one com- 
munity rise far beyond the first-class, and would supply the whole of that 
class by themselves, in another neighbouring community, into the third- 
class. ; 

‘It has been made a reproach against this electoral law (universal suffrage) 
that it prescribes direct instead of indirect elections ; my conviction is, that 

_ indirect elections produce a falsification of the elections, of the opinion of 
the nation.” 


Then follows another calculation something similar to that in the 
earlier speech, in which he proves that by the double system of 
elections the majority of the deputies represent only an eighth of 
the whole. He then adds :— ; : 

‘Then, too, I have ever found in the common feeling of the people far 
‘more intelligence than in the afterthought of the elector in his search for 
‘the person to be chosen, ånd I appeal to the nearly universal’ evidence.—I 
do not know whether these gentlemen share my opinion,—but I have the 
impression that we bring into this House men of more marked capacity by 
direct elections than by indirect. In order to be chosen by the direct suffrage 
one must be held in higher estimation in a wider circle; the influence of 
local alliances is not so great in the more extended circles in which the 
direct elections are held.” 

This support of universal suffrage may have deserved Mr. Beales’ 
letter of thanks, but it certainly is not necessarily connected with 
our English ideas of freedom. A speech delivered in the same session 
of the Reichstag brings out yet more strongly his sympathy with 
unity rather than freedom, and his impatience of mere internal 
liberties. Indeed, it is remarkable that this is the one occasion'on 
which he rises into actual eloquence :— 


. “Do you really believe that the mighty movement, which in former 
wore brought the peoples, to the battle—from the Belt to the Sea of Sicily, 


* The ifalies are our ow: D. 
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from the Rhine to the Pruth and the Dniester, to the iron game in which 
were staked the thrones of kings and emperors—that the millions of German 
warriors who have shed their blood in battles against each other, from :the 
Rhine to the Carpathians—that the thousands, and more than thousands, 
who, left on the field or struck down by sickness, have sealed with their 
death this great national decision—that all these can be reduced into Acts 
of Parliament by a resolution of. this assembly ? Then, gentlemen, you 
have really not risen to the height of the situation. A 

‘‘T should like to see how.the gentlemen who imagine these things to 
be possible, would answer an invalid returning from Koniggritz if he asks 
after the result of that powerful effort. They would say to him something 
like this: ‘ Yes, certainly ; the effort for German unity has again come to 
nothing ; for that we shall find an opportunity—it is easy to get, and 
an arrangement is possible any day ; but we have saved the budget-right of 
the House of Representatives, of the Prussian assembly, the right to put in 
jeopardy every year the existence of the Prussian. army—a right of:which, 
as good patriots, we will never make use; and if any assembly should so 
far go astray as really to wish it, we would hold the minister who carried 
out their wishes as a traitor to his country. But it is our right; for that 
we strove with the Emperor of Austria round the walls of Presburg, and 
with that must the invalid console himself for. the loss of his limbs, the 
‘widow “for the husband whom she has buried.”’”’ ` ~- 


But though the idea of individual freedom within a nation, or of 
constitutional freedom in our sense of the word, could hardly form 
‘part of such a programme, the idea of national independence is very 
strong in all Count Bismarck’s utterances. The sense that men who 
are desiring to belong to another community, or to form a separate 
community of themselves, are very undesirable parts of a nation, 
‘occurs again and again throughout these speeches; and even where 
the. Minister thinks that the aspirations of other peoples must for 
a time, at any rate, be sacrificed for the sake of Germany, he gene- 
‘rally does so with evident reluctance, and almost always tries to meet 
the claimants on their own ground. The two most striking exhibi- 
tions of this fecling are in a speech on the question of North Schleswig 
in the Reichstag. on the 24th September, 1867, and another on the 
18th March of the same year, on the Polish question. The former 
lays broadly down the principle of which we have spoken :— 

“J hold that a rule of Germans, over nations impatient of their authority 
—or, I will not say a rule, but a living together of Germans in a com- 
munity, with nations who are striving to separate themselves from that 
community—is disadvantageous. But sometimes it is necessary. In 
Poland it is necessary, as a glance at the map shows; and the knowledge 
of history which I assume the honourable speaker to possess, will enable 
him; in the maps of to-day, to trace the boundary of the old Republic of 
Poland. The difficulty of the question on which he has touched does not 
consist in the cession of those Danes who wish to be Danish to Denmark, 
not in any desire of ours to refuse to Denmark what is Danish, but in the 
mixture of the populations, in the fact that we cannot give back Danes 
to Denmark without giving Germans at the same time. Therein lies the 
difficulty ; and, at the same time, the difference "in principle of my views 
from those of the previous speaker. If Danes lived all together in a strip 
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of land lying on the Danish boundary, and Germans all together on this 
side, I should hold it for a false policy not to end the matter at one stroke, 
and restore the purely Danish district to Denmark. I should then hold the 
réstoration as a simple demand of the same national policy which we are 
‘carrying out in Germany, and which we are prevented from following in 
relation to Poland by the historical development which we after the last 
hundred years are no longer able to alter.” ` 


. > The other speech to which we have alluded is by far the ablest 
and mést exhaustive statement of the anti-Polish view which we 
have ever read. It is in answer to the arguments of the Polish 
members against the absorption of Posen in United Germany. After 
‘complaints of the influence which the Polish clergy had brought to 
bear on the elections, and a slight sketch of the conquest of Posen and 
the struggle of the Germans and the Poles there, he gives the follow- 
ing reasons for believing the aim of the present Polish movements 
to be both undesirable and hopeless of attainment :— 


“One needs only to think out the idea of the restoration of the Republic 
of Poland, in the boundaries of 1792, to be convinced of its impracticability. 
It is impossible simply because there are not Poles enough; there are far 
` fewer Poles in the world than people generally believe. People talk of 
sixteen millions of Poles. The provinces of the former Republic of Poland, 
of 1772—not counting Liefland, which was first conquered from and then 
recovered by Sweden by the peace of 1660, or the provinces on the other 
side of the Dnieper which were given up to Russia at the peace of Andrassow, 
with the town of Kiew (not including the district that now bears that name), 
the remaining district is inhabited. by about twenty-four millions of men. 
Among these, there are seven and a half millions of Poles—more than these 
there are not in the world—and of them a million and a half are scattered 
over wider districts which form the western governments of the Ruésian 
‘Empire, among populations which not only are not Polish, but do not wish 
to be—who would not for the world come back under Polish rule. Only 
see, in Galicia, the enmity of the Ruthenians against the Poles, to whom 
they were formerly subject, as the West-Prussians were,—I give this example 
because it is well known to all,—and you will then have the measure of 
the feelings of the more than ten millions of non-Poles, who, with twelve 
hundred thousand Poles, inhabit the west of the Russian Empire. In the 
West-Russian provinces, to balance the ten per cent. of Poles who live 
scattered about there as former masters, those who have come in by con- 
quest and gained land, or as renegades to their people have adopted Polish 
manners and speech, there are ninety per cent. of other peoples, the greatest 
part of whom are of Russian origin, Ruthenians and White Russians ; and 
these. speak Russian, weep in Russian,. though under Polish rule, are 
Russian, and wish to remain Russian, and stand by the Russian Govern- 
ment in'their fights against the Polish nobility. The rest are Lithuanians, 
Littians, Germans, and a very considerable number of Jews. This 
accounts for twelve millions out of twenty-four millions, where it would 
be the greatest injustice to give ten per cent. of them a rule over the other 
ninety per cent., which the latter would dread and hate.” 


Then after further estimates of the same kind, he wound up the 
calculations with these swords :— 


“ IF you reckon all together (those who live compactly enough together 
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to form a community, and who at home are at least in a majority), then you 
find, if I do not mistake, six and a half millions of Poles; and in the name 
of these six and a half millions you demand back the government of the 
twenty-four millions with a tone of pathos, as if it were the most unworthy 
slavery and degradation not to allow you to retain under your rule those 
whom, alas! you enslaved for centuries—yes, even for five hundred years.” 
_ Such then, as we gather both from these speeches and from letters 

published in his “ Life,” have been the fundamental political ideas 
of Count Bismarck. To some this statement may seem to suggest a 
more idealistic tendency than would accord with the popular concep- 
tion of his policy. Well, for our own part, we have never heard, 
nor can we conceive of a statesman: who accomplished. a great 
political work without some flavour of idealism in him. But the 
vulgar idea that idealism is inconsistent with the power of adapting 
means to ends, with the foresight that sees what can be done now as 
well as what should be done eventually, is nearly as remarkably 
refuted by the life and work of Bismarck, as by that of any other 
great political actor. . Indeed, it is not too much to say that just 
where his faith in the possibility of perfection has failed, there the 
results of his work have been smaller and weaker. That there have 
been those elements of weakness in his work we should be the last 
to deny—the struggles with the Abgeordnetes Haus on the question of 
the right of control over the military service show often the vulgarly 
practical side of Count Bismarck’s nature. The insolent sneers at 
theorists who live- in their own cliques, and know nothing of the 
people they represent; the bold threat that they would not be in a 
position to refuse him the means for war if they should be really 
needed; above all, the arrest of Herr Twesten, and -his insulting 
defence of that arrest, distinctly weakened his power, and the effect 
ôf these acts, revived and strengthened by his sanction to the 
arrest of Professor Jacoby and the other Socialists,* has been seen 
even this year in the address of the central’ committee of the Fort- 
schrit{-Partei. But there is one quality for which Count Bismarck 
deserves, as we think, far more credit than he has ever received ; 
which deserves the respect of “practical” men as tending to the 
overthrow of red-tape; of idealists as pointing to a higher and 
healthier standard than the ordinary one in the intercourse between 
different nations. We mean his intense and thorough-going straight- 
forwardness. Some, no doubt, will be inclined to apply to him 
Cornwall’s description of Kent :— l 

i “This is some fellow 


‘Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 


* A curious instance of the ignorance of our popular néwspaper writers of German 
polities, is given by a remark of Punch, that though the arrest of Jacoby was a blunder, 
the arrest of the Socialist-Democrats was quite defensible. ` 
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--Quite from his nature. He cannot flatter, he I 
. An honest mind and plain—he must speak truth : 
:An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain. 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
- Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silly ducking observants 
. That stretch their duties nicely.” i 


But we believe this description, though at first sight plausible, will 
be found, on closer study of his career, to be most unjust. . 
To begin with that part of his work which has perhaps attracted 

the greatest amount of obloquy.. We mean the Schleswig-Holstein 

war of 1864. Now we think that any one who reads the speeches . 
of the Prussian Abgeordnetes Haus delivered at this time, and 
remembers besides that the sympathy of the Germans for their 
fellow-countrymen in Schleswig-Holstein was, as strong and clearly 
expressed in 1813 and 1848 as in 1864, will hardly seriously attri- 
bute to Count Bismarck any special guilt (if guilt there was) in his 
first agitation of this question. The notion that it was a trick. to 
silence internal quarrels by foreign complications is refited both by 
the fact that one of the first motions on the subject was made by the 
distinguished Liberal leader, Herr Twesten, who, though he opposed 
„the war, did so simply on the ground of the small chance of success, 

and showed as great, a sense of indignation at the breach of his 
agreement by the King of Denmark, and as great a desire to come 
to the rescue of his fellow-Germans, as Bismarck. The conduct of 
the Prussian ministry to the Prince of Augustenburg in first making 
use of his name for their purpose, and then thrusting him aside by 
legal quibbles, was no doubt eminently unscrupulous, but it was not 
unscrupulousness of the underhand kind, at least so far as Bismarck 

was concerned. He did not treat that prince as Cavour treated 
Garibaldi, first letting him do the work alone and then snatching 
the prize from his grasp; the meaning of the Prussian intervention 
in the matter was toler ably clear from the first, and the folly of the 

Prince of Augustenburg in refusing to come to terms with them 
after their conquest must have seemed to Bismarck an amply suffi- 

cient ground for setting him aside. Again, we say, the proceeding 
was undoubtedly immoral, but it was the immorality of an over- 

bearing soldier, not of. a tricky diplomatist. The case of Cavour, 
to which we have alluded is no doubt an argument for the supreme 

success of cunning, but at the same time we maintain that had 
Count Bismarck acted with thorough uprightness, had he appealed 
to the popular feeling in Schleswig-Holstein, instead of setting up a 

man of straw like the Prince of Augustenburg, Schleswig-Holstein 

would have gravitated J towards Prussia ina way of- which no Liberal 
in Europe could have ‘disapproved. With regard to; the greater. 
struggle of 1866, and its immediate antecedents, few, we think, who 
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know anything of the times, can doubt that TER and straight- 
forwardness were in the main on the side of Count Bismarck’s policy. 
The treaty of Gastein and the squabble about the division of Schles- 
wig-Holstein have made many Englishmen forget that the petty ` 
intrigues. of Austria in the German States were. as disgraceful as in 
‘the Italian ones. We must consider, too, the threat to-reduce . 
Prussia to the Electorate of Brandenburg ; .the attempt to expel 
her from the Bund at. Frankfort; and, what is after all still more. , 
important, the appeal which had been made-by the German people 
in 1848 to the then King of Prussia to do completely what his 
successor did partially in 1866. In all the diplomatic struggles of 
the time Bismarck was most open; the warning to the Austrians 
“to remove their centre of gravity to Pesth or Buda,” the threat 
of “blood and iron,” was certainly a wonderful contrast to the 
ordinary wiles of diplomacy. Nor can the encouragement to Kossuth 
and Klapka be-looked upon as dishonest in intention, for there can 
be little doubt that, it is not Count Bismarck’s fault that Vienna is 
not now a city of United Germany. 

But though, with a curious perversity, we in England have insisted 
on believing that an “unconstitutional” statesman must be a rogue, 
there cannot be a doubt that this candour has had its effect in 
Germany. Even the small princes of Germany, so lately the satel- 

- lites of Austria, have begun to draw closer to Prussia, as the renovator 
of German life and policy; and Bismarck has: shown that he can 
well appreciate’ and reciprocate such confidence by the gentleness 

and consideration with which he has handled the other members of 
the Bund. For the explanation, indeed, of this latter phenomenon, 

-we must undoubtedly look behind Count Bismarck, at.the figure of 
the kind- hearted old gentleman who is exercising an influence on 

German politics, such as a far abler man than he might have failed 

to produce. , We said that Count Bismarck was specially fitted for 

the work which he has accomplished. Not less fitted -is King 

William I. to be the king of Count Bismarck, or of the gradually 

uniting Germany. Pure in his domestic life ‘(a matter which 

seems to čel] so much more strongly.in Prussia and England than 

elsewhere), with a tender sympathy for his people and their aspira- 

tions, and yet’ a good-natured feeling for his brother. kings and 

princes (strengthened, of .course, by theories of « divine “rights ay 

knowing when to give way to his able minister,.and when to stand 

firm, he ‘supplies at once the best foil and.the most useful watch- 

word to a rough and ready politician like Bismarck. 

No one could live in Prussia during -the war without becoming ` 
conscious that, for the present at any rate, the country was intensely 
monarchical. The exaggerated ‘feeling about the king, indeed, 
reminded one of the stories of the enthusiasm in England, during 
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- ” Napoleon’s wars, for a king; not unlike King William in character, 
though driven by his madness into an obstinacy from which, happily 
for Prussia, King William is to a great extent free. The battle of 
Gravelotte was especially delighted in as “ the King’s battle.” Not 
only in newspapers, but in private talk, I heard allusions to the 
“Helden-Konig;” and a strong Liberal, certainly not given to ' 
sentimentalism in politics, in summing up the causes of the Prussian 

“success, mentioned to’me as almost the chief of these causes, that 
they had a king who was “Königlich gesinnt.” Whether or not 
Count Bismarck fully shares this popular enthusiasm, there is no 
doubt that he is fully conscious of the strength which it gives to his 
‘policy. ` : . 

“An English ministry,” he cries on one occasion, “whatever it 
may call itself, is a ministry of the Parliament. We are the Ministers 
of his Majesty the King.” “The Prussian people are monarchical 
in feeling,” he tells the House on another occasion; and again he 
exclaims, “In a few words, gentlemen, if. we are to gain your confi- 
dence, we must give way to you in a manner which is impossible for 
the Ministers of the King of Prussia. ‘We should then be not 
Ministers of the King, but of Parliament; we should be your 
Ministers, and to that I hope to God we shall never come.” This 
last utterance brings us to a point which is perhaps the most 
important of all in the consideration of the life of a prominent 
statesman of to-day. What effect will the unity of Germany, and 
the European leadership which it has gained in this war, have on 
the progress of European freedom? It is often assumed, indeed, by 
Englishmen that Germany is merely a despotically-governed country, 
and Bismarck the embodiment of the principles of military despotism. - 
We believe that the first of these views is intensely superficial, and 
if taken by itself, utterly false ; while the second one will be greatly 
modified by a study of these speeches. It is, of course, true that the 
power of the Abgeordnetes Haus in Prussia, and of the German 

‘ Reichstag, is nothing like that of an English House of Commons ; 

- true, that neither Prussia nor the Bund has a “ responsible ministry,” . 
that arrests are far more arbitrary, newspapers more easily suppressed, 
and public meetings dissolved with less excuse; but yet we have seen 
that the spirit of freedom is in the Germans as strongly as it is in us. 
There is a life in German towns which is essentially independent, 
which was not wound out of red tape, and cannot be choked by 
winding red tape round it. Herr Menzel, one of the writers on the 
Elsass and Lothringen question,* distinctly appeals to this peculiarity 
in those provinces as a proof of the strength of the German element 
there. Nor is it only in this form of municipal freedom that the 


* Elsass und Lothringen sind und bleiben unser. 
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spirit of which we spoke manifests itself in Germany. Some of the 
peculiarities of German institutions, which have been supposed by 
Englishmen to mark the slavish character of the people, seem to me 
to be signs of a capability for national freedom, and even steps 
towards that freedom. We have no more right, for instance, to, 
speak of a nation in which every man is, has been, or will be, a 
soldier, as under the heel of a military despotism, than we have to 
speak of ourselves or the Americans as under the heel of a parlia- 
mentary despotism. Indeed, we hardly know a better description of 
the rising of the people this summer in Germany than the very 
words which Lowell applies to his countrymen in their great struggle— 

“ Last year, the nation at a word, ' 

When trembling freedom cried to shield her, 
Flamed, welding into one keen sword, 
` Still hoping, longing for a wielder.” 

The number of volunteers that flocked to the war was .so great 
that the Government were obliged to reject some of them. Is this a 
nation of mere drill and red tape? . But this is not all. In spite of 
the weakness of Parliament and the strength of the military power, 
the sense of law is a tradition in Prussia which cannot be rooted out. 
The story of the lawsuit in which the miller defeated Frederick IT. 
is told with delight by a people who believe the said Frederick to 
have been “ great,” and the appeal of Dr. Jacoby to Bismarck would 
have had little sense if he had been one of a pedple who owned that 
“the lion’s paw was all the law.” 

This last allusion will perhaps suggest that whatever answer I can 
give to the first question which I proposed, yet, ‘so far as Bismarck is 
concerned, the triumph of the new régime in Europe can be looked 
upon merely as reactionary. We admit, of course, that none of the 
feelings which we have mentioned were first called forth by him; that 
the only law which we have alluded to as promoting national life, 
the universal military service, was due to a man as far his superior 
in morality and ability * as a great statesmen in a time of national 
distress must be to a clever politician in time of national suczess ; 
that much of what he has done has been a check to constitutional 
progress; but yet, when all this has been said, there is still another 
side to the question. To take the most difficult case first, the respect 
for law. Whoever will read the arguments with the Liberal Abgeord- 
neter on the questions of the control of the budget, responsible 
ministry, and military service, will see that he labours, not always 
ineffectually, to justify his position by the Articles of the Con- 
stitution— 


* Our allusion, ‘of course, is to Stein, not to Hardenberg. We suppose that, 
whatever hand the latter may have had in introducing this change, most Germans will 
be inclined to attribute the calling out of the spirit which so gladly accepted it, as the 
work rather of his nobler colleague. 
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t «If you, gentlemen,” he says in one place, “had the right, by a resolu- 
tion made by yourselves only, to settle the budget both in general and in 
detail; if you had the right to demand from his Majesty the King the 
dismissal of those ministers ` who do not possess your confidence ; if you had 
the right, through your resolves about the state expenditure for the year, 
to settle the condition and organization of the army ; if you had the right, 
which according to the constitution you have not, though you claim it in 
the address, to control by your limitations the relations of the Executive 
to their officials ;—then, indeed, would you be in the possession of the whole 
government of the country. Itis on the basis of these claims that your 
address rests, if it has a basis at all. I think I can describe its practical 
effect in a few words. By this address, the House of Hohenzollern is 
required to surrender its constitutional rights in the government to the 
majority of this House.” 

Then, after rejecting the distinction between the policy of the 
ministers and that of the king on the ground (which we quoted above) 
of the difference between the English and Prussian constitution, he 
adds— , 

- T do not reject this separation of the ministers from the Crown, which 
is claimed in this address, at all for the purpose which has been imputed to 
me from the tribune—making the authority of the Crown a shield by which 
the ministers can cover themselves. This covering we do not need. We 
stand firm on the ground of right.” : 

No doubt the arrest of Twesten, as well as the later arrest of Jacoby, 
must be opposed to the spirit of all constitutions; and we should be 
sorry to rest our hopes of any greater liberality in Count Bismarck’s 
policy on such arguments as those which we have quoted. We have 
merely alluded to them to show the influence of law even on the 
most powerful of ministers at the time at which he was most impatient 
of parliamentary government. - But when the scene is changed from 
the Prussian Abgeordnetes Haus to the North German Reichstag, 
we do see reason for better hopes. The idea which he urged in the 
former Assembly that the constitution was based on compromises, 
seemed then to mean that the House must always yield to the king ; 
_ but in the latter we see that he really did recognise the Parliament 
as a body to which it was even desirable to yield when the safety of 
the country permittedit. Theacknowledgment of the strength of his 
opponents, of the uselessness of resisting them, and of the necessity of 
appealing to their patriotism, is made with all the genial frankness 
of his nature, and certainly must startle those who look on him 
merely as an advocate of despotism—. 

“ Gentlemen, if you had passed about four years in such a conflict with 
feelings of responsibility for the whole situation, between powers both 
abroad and at home, of neither of which you were the master, you would 
say that the Government has done right to put an end, to this conflict as 
soon as it could do so without humiliating the Crown; but the moment we 
have chosen has been sueh as to exclude every suspicion of humiliation.” 

PETI “ Nothing is more fitted to produce the amalgamation of the 
opposing elements than common work for common “objects.” 
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“ Constitutional life cannot be tried by mathematical, not even by legal, 
rules, It is a perpetual compromise. I hold.it for a piece of good fortune 
for the country—especially in considering our relations to foreign countries, 
which are the questions that concern me most nearly—that the conflict is 
at an end, that even the great majority of our decided opponents have 
consented to conclude a peace.” 


But above all, consider such appeals as the following, in contrast 
to the earlier tone of bullying :— 


‘Gentlemen, we ask you for bread, and you give usa stone. You act as 
if the matter concerned you less than it concerns the Government—as if the 
representatives had one country and the Government another; as if these 
two were not identical, and had not the same needs. We demand it not 
for ourselves, but for the people which you represent; if you think that 
the people which you represent, and which has sent you here to arrange its 
business, does not need this money, then you are using your rights, nay, 
then it is your duty to refuse it. If you believe the people’s affairs do need 
the money, then it is your duty to grant it; then, by your refusal, you: 
injure not us, the Government, but those who have entrusted you with 
your office—whose affairs cannot be managed unless you grant this money. 

“I domot say that I appeal to your patriotism in proposing these taxes. 
I hate big words, especially in money matters. I appeal simply to your 
own sense of duty. You are come here to work with us in the arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the North German people, and of that important part 
of it which forms the Prussian people. I demand of you merely the fulfil- 
ment of the duty, and, if you desire that we should spend money on objects 
that will be useful and productive for the commonweal, to grant us the means 
to these ends. For, if you will not grant them, then they are not in existence, 
and we cannot make them, nor incur the necessary expenses.” 


This is surely not the language of mere despotism, and we can 
hardly wonder that, as he says in another place, some of the Southern 
States (Bavaria,* at any rate) shrank from the Union, on the ground 
of the too great liberality of their Northern brethren. 

No doubt it will be said these utterances do not sound like the 
expressions of an intentionally liberal policy, but rather like the 
concessions of a man who can fight no further. We believe that 
criticism is in the main just. We have not held up Count Bismarck 
as a statesman of the first rank, who can call out the life of a people 
because he understands and sympathizes with their highest aspira- 
tions; but we think it is no small matter that Germany should 
have as its leader at such a time a man who understands enough of 
the spirit of his people and of the times to be able to yield heartily 
and frankly to the tide of advancing freedom. 

And what as to the policy of Germany in Europe? Those who 
have heard anything of the anxious zeal with which Germans, in 

. discussing the approaching recovery of Elsass and Lothringen, have 


* This was written before the concessions to Bavarian Particularism and aristocravy 
which have been unfortunately made in the new constitution. 
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tried to exclude all those parts which they believe to be hopelessly 
Frenchified, would not fear from such a people a policy of aggression, 
No doubt Bismarck’s own view of the question is not the same as 
that of the more enthusiastic nationalists among his countrymen. 
He has confessed that he claims the provinces merely as a safeguard 
against néw French aggressions, not as necessary to the unity of 
Germany. Still there are two points to be considered in his utter- 
ances on this matter, which are all-important in a calculation of his 
future policy. First, it is as a safeguard against aggression, not 
merely as new territory, that he alain them. The most enthusiastic 
champion of the French cannot deny that the fear of French aggres- 
sion is justified by many facts of history—by the beginning of this 
very war. Secondly, there is a nervous sense of the difficulty of 
the task he has undertaken. The dislike to “ Widerstrebende 
Bevélkerungen ” which he expressed in the speeches on North Schles- 
wig and Poland, now takes the form of desiring to hand over these 
new provinces as a reward to “our southern allies.” We cannot 
think this wish so merely dishonest as some suppose. Certainly the 
French have tried during the war to appeal to the Badensers and 
Bavarians against the Prussians, and it is, therefore, no unfair con- 
clusion that the former would-be less hated as masters than the 
latter. But inany case, the statesmanlike dislike to unnecessary con- 
quests of reluctant populations is a fair guarantee for the peace of 
Europe. May not it also be taken as a guarantee for the indepen- 
dence of Luxembourg? Luxembourg offers none of the excuses for 
annexation which have been used of late years (honestly used, we 
believe) by the Prussians.. It does not desire to unite with Germany, 
as Schleswig-Holstein, Nassau, or‘Cassel did; it is neither necessary 
to self-defence nor German in language and feeling as Hanover and 
Frankfort were, as Alsace is believed by Germans at bottom to be. 
May not Luxembourg then hope for the same treatment as was 
given to Bohemia in 1866, that is, that even if it should endure 
for’a time the passage of Prussian troops, those troops would 
leave it as an undesirable conquest when military purposes no longer 
required its retention. We do not defend the tone of Count 
Bismarck’s note; we admit that the protest of Lord Granville 
might have been stronger, but we see no reason to fear for 
Luxembourg’s annexation to Prussia or Germany. There are 
wild theorists among the Germans, no doubt, who, like Dr. 
Wagner,* look forward to the absorption of Holland and 
German-speaking Switzerland in United Germany ; but we believe 
them to be an insignificant minority; while, on the other hand, 


* See his pamphlet “ Els&iss und ig und ihrer wieder-gewinnung fiir 
Deutschland.” 
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a great number desire, in spite of the difficulties which Bismarck 
sees in the way, the restoration of North Schleswig to Denmark, 
and, whenever Poland shall return to life, the restoration to it of 
the still Polish strip of Posen. Thus the practical statesman, 
modifying the wildness of theorists, and himself ‘influenced by the - 
popular sense of justice, may yet inaugurate in Europe a policy. of 
peace and freedom such as he himself may ‘hardly yet foresee or 
desire—such as all true patriots in every nation have so long hoped 
‘for in vain. 0. E. Mavrice. 


Since this was written an article has appeared in the Spectator on 
Prussian “Junkerism,” which collects into a neat form all the 
popular mistakes about Prussia. In the, first place it assumes that 
the influence of the Junkerthum has been strengthened by the events 
of the last five years. Now it is notorious in Germany that the unity 
of Germany, which Bismarck and Napoleon have between them 
nearly completed, was looked upon by the Junkerthum as a Repub- 
lican programme, and that any weakening of the small State prin- 
ciple was expected to weaken the Junker party. It is true, no 
doubt, that they have in the last year wisely modified their pro- 
gramme, and now use their influence chiefly in support of the au-- 
thority of the king and of Prussia in the Bund; but surely a con— 
fession of defeat is not a sign of victory. Other mistakes of the- 
Spectator are, however, far more important. I thought it worth- 
while to apply for evidence direct from Germany to expose them ;* 
and the following answers have been sent me by a Professor at Halle- 
‘University :— 

“That such a consent of the officers is never given unless the applicant- 
is noble or specially protected by the king, is sufficiently contradicted by 
the very large number of officers not belonging to the nobility. The Prussian , 
Army List, published every year, shows it to everybody who takes the trouble - 
to open it. The three brothers of my wife, who have no ‘von’ before 
their names, nor are more specially protected by his Majesty, as far as- 
I know, than any other faithful subjects, are officers in the army, one of 
them on the general staff as obrist-lieutenant. They like to accompany us- 
in the University society, and would laugh heartily at such humbug as the: 
Spectator produced-—that ‘Prussian officers quitting a room because the- 
daughters -of professors enter it’ were maintaining ¢ rule needful to the- 
system of the great army. I never in my life-heard of any case which: 
could give rise to such a foolish statement. Many sons of professors now 
are fighting before Paris; also, a colleague of mine, a professor of law at 
our university, is near Paris as lieutenant. and adjutant. 

“That an officer ‘slays civilians in the street’ is an exceptional cage ; 
and that such a thing has been done with ‘ impunity.’ will be very difficult 
to prove. Of course such manslaughter is prohibited also by the military 
code. After all it is of no importance to find out, if possible, some , 
forgotten case: now-a-days our army is an arméd nation, and there exists 
no animosity between soldiers and civilians.” s i 
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THE RELATION OF THE WILL TO THOUGHT. 


TE following pages were written before I had seen Professor 
Calderwood’s excellent paper on the “Relations of Physical 
Science to Mental Philosophy,” in the last number of the Contem- 
porary Review. My object, like his, is to show the co-existence ` 
but distinctness of mind and matter. 

It has been said that the excellence of men over the lower animals 
only implies that the brain of man is more perfect or more highly 
developéd than theirs, and that our consciousness may be, and so far 
as we can prove, is no more than a function of the brain, or a result 
of the sum total of the brain and its functions; or in other words, 
that it does not prove or even imply the existence of a soul distinct 
from the organism of man; or again, that it proves only that matter 
can think and be conscious of itself. 

1. Now, my purpose is to give reasons for believing that even if 
matter can think, there is still another faculty, and more than this, 
another agent, distinct from the thinking brain. With a view to 
this, we must ascertain what is thought, and what is the faculty we 
call the will: and then what the relation between them. 

By thought I understand an intellectual act and the permanent 
intellectual state consequent upon it, whereby any given object is 
apprehended, and consequently so far known. 
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By will I understand a faculty whereby we are able to choose and 
to act either in accordance with or in opposition to our sensitive-or 
our rational appetite.* , 

But both thought and will are actions or faculties of an agent, 
that is, of a thinker and a willer. 

When we talk of sensations and perceptions, we always tacitly 
understand and presuppose a sentient and a percipient, a seer and a 
hearer of whom sense, percéption, thought, and will are actions and 
attributes. 

We call this subject “self” or “I;” and here wé have reached 
the last analysis of our internal consciousness, We may try to go 
further ; but in doing so we shall only destroy our perception of the 
ultimate certainties of all moral knowledge, just as we may gaze 
upon the noon-day sun until we go blind, by destroying the eye against 
its light. 

‘That we are conscious of thought and will is a fact of oursinternal 
experience. It is also a fact in the universal experience of all men ; 
this is an immediate and intuitive truth of absolute certainty. 

Dr. Carpenter, in an able discussion, “On the Unconscious 
Activity of the Brain,” or “Unconscious Cerebration,” lays down 
as an axiomatic truth “that the common-sense decision of mankind, 
in regard to the existence of the external world, is practically worth 
more than all the arguments of all the logicians who have discussed 
the basis of our belief, in it.” The reason of this is evident. The’ 
' logical arguments are discursive,. analytical, and subsequent upon 
the decision of common-sense, by which is formed the premiss “ that 
the external world exists ;” anterior to any reflex action of discourse 
or argument upon it. ati 

What is true in this case of a judgment formed upon the report of 
sense, by the interpretation of the intellect, is still more evidently 
true of the decisions of our consciousness on such interior facts as 
thought and will, and of the existence of an internal world which is 
our living personality, or of the agent-who thinks and ‘wills. I may 
therefore lay down as another axiom, side by side with that of Dr. 
Carpenter, “that the decision of mankind derived from consciousness 
of the existence of our living self or personality, whereby we think, 
will, and act, is practically worth more than all the arguments of all 
the logicians who have discussed the basis of our belief in it.” 

2. We may begin, then, with the fact that all men, except 

* «There are three things in the soul which influence moral action and truth—sense, 
intellect, and desire: but of these, sense is not the principle of any moral action; and 
this is clear from the fact that beasts possess sense, but do not partake of moral action.” 

“Deliberate preference is desire with deliberation.” (8pe%ic Booħevrucń.) 


“Deliberate preference (mpoaipecig) is either intellect moved by desire, or desire 
guided by intellect: for such a principle is man.”—Aristotle’s Ethics, Book vi., c. 2. 
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abnormal individuals, who as exceptions prove the law of their 
species, are conscious of the power of thinking, willing, and acting. 

But the word “conscious” declares that we know something “ with 
ourselves.” It is a reflex action of the thinking agent upon Teli 
whereby he knows that he is thinking, or of the willing agent, that 
he is exerting the power of will. ` 

Now, the consciousness of mankind of the distinction between this 

‘living agent and the material organization through which, in hoc 
stadio mortalitatis, he energizes, is so articulate and: emphatic that 
the soul and the body, which, though distinct, are one, have been, 
and popularly are still regarded, as $40 separate and independent 
entities. 

3. It will, perhaps, be answered that this consciousness does not 
prove that itself is anything more than the sum of the brain, and of 
its functions, or in other words, that‘ it is the brain that thinks and 
the brain that is conscious. 

We have, then, to show that this consciousness is the fanction, 
not of the brain without a personal self or agent, but of a personal 
self or agent who in this state of mortality energizes through the 
brain as his instrument, but is independent of and anterior to its 
operations. 

It has been shown by Dr. Carpenter that there isa large array of 
phenomena which prove that the brain in a state of unconsciousness 
can remember, create, and understand. It can also do two things at 
once, the one consciously, the other unconsciously; that is, while - 
consciously engaged on one thing, it can direct the body in walking, 
the Lands in playing on musical instrunients or in manual works, 
and the like. It is not only that the mind “ velox sine corpore currit,” 
but the brain seems to govern the hands, feet, and whole body, while 
the mind is absent. These phenomena certainly suffice to show that 
there is a separation between our conscious selves and the habitual 
action of the brain, and that to many of our thoughts the will is 
not proximately related at all; so that between our non-volitional 
thoughts, as in dreams, and our conscious selves, there is not only a 
mental distinction, but a difference of nature, and therefore a separa- 
tion as between two distinct things. The phenomena of the uncon- 
scious brain are not subjected to time, or space, or the actuality of- 
our lot, or to the government of the moral conscience, there are no 
proper or normal acts either of the reason or of the will in the 
unconscious brain. The unconscious brain has an activity, but it is 
not a moral agent. All this abundantly proves that there is :some- 
what beyond the brain of which these phenomena render no adequate 
account. They pre-suppgse an Agent without revealing him; they 
‘show that there is a Thinker and a Willer on whom they depend, 
even when he is unconscious. 
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4. Let us now dismiss this unconscious cerebration, which is not 
our present subject, and take another field of observation, far wider 
and more explicit in its evidence; that is, the Conscious Activity of 
the Brain. 

In our unconscious state the will has no proximate relation to 
thought; in our conscious state, though there is an’ under-current 
both of thought and action to which the will does not direct itself, 
yet that which constitutes our normal consciousness, or true self, is 
that which we do with knowledge, consent, and advertence. Our 
unconscious acts are acts of man——that is, acts of which only man is 
capable ; but only our conscious acts are human acts—that is, done 
under the normal conditions of rational action, or under the condi- - 
tions of a moral and responsible agent. 

We may make this clearer by a distinction of the schools. ene 
ing to the scholastic philosophy, the Divine Mind is a pure act (actus 
purus)—that is, its whole perfection is full and actual; there is in it 
nothing latent, potential, or undeveloped. The powers of the human 
mind, on the contrary, are at first undeveloped, potential, and latent. 
It is by acts of the will that it is unfolded from the potential to the 
actual state. I do not stay to speak of the action of other intellects 
or other wills in calling out what is only potential in our minds, 
because the co-operation of our own will and its joint action on our 
_own thought is essential to all processes of learning. It is certain, 
however, that the most valuable part or period of man’s education is 
what is called his self-education, or what he does for himself upon 
himself; and precisely for the same reason, because the willis exerted 
with greater energy upon the eliciting and cultivating of the power 
of thought. 

1. This, then, is the first relation of the Will to the thought or the 
brain. It educates it. Now the action of the will upon our intel- 
lectual habits and acts is threefold :— 

First, every act of intention is an act of the will. The will deter- 
mines to what the intellect shall be directed, as an archer aims at a 
‘mark. In the midst of the multiplicity of thoughts which are perpe- 
tually streaming through the mind, the selection of one as a fixed 
object of investigation or contemplation is an act of the will analo- 
gous to the distinction between seeing and looking. The waking. 
eye is perpetually full of a multitude of objects, while it looks at one 
alone. 

Secondly, tha act of aienti is a continuous act of the will, 
sustaining the first intention, and applying the mind fixedly to the 
object. 

Lastly, the inlentness or intensity of intellectual acts is eminently 
an energy of the will. The languor of some minds and the ardour 
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of others in study or discovery, and the languor or ardour of the 
- same mind at different times in life, or even at different times of the 
same day, comes from a different degree of volition which governs 
the application of the mind. 

The intellect, then, or the thinking brain, if any be ua so to 
call it, is distinctly directed, sustained, and urged onward by the 
will. The acts and habits of intention, attention, and. intensity are 
imposed upon the brain by a faculty distinct from it in kind and in 
energy. The Willer, whatever he be, is distinct from the thinking 
brain. 

A confirmation of this may be found in the fact already touched in 
passing, namely, that during the earlier period of our lives the 
potentiality of our intellectual and moral nature is elicited and 
educed, and thereby brought into act by the will of others. Parents 
and teachers supply to us the force of will on which intention and 
attention depend. Our “plagosus Orbilius” did for our brain in 
boyhood what our developed will, when we could wield the ferrule, 
did for it in after-life. 

I affirm, then, that so far from our brain being commensurate with 
ourselves, or ourselves only the sum of our brains, we are the educator 
of our brain, and all our life long our will is-calling its potentiality 
(of which neither any man, nor the whole race of man, has yet 
ascertained the limit) into act. Our mind, or our brain-potentiality, 
can have but three relations to Truth. It may be wholly undeveloped, 
which is a state of ignorance; or only partially developed, which is 
a state of doubt, or of Imowledse mixed with ignorance; or lastly, of 
full conformity with any given truth, which is the state of knowledge, 
or of subjeotiyo Truth, defined by. the Schoolmen as “ adzequatio rei 
et intellectiis.” _ 

Through the whole process whereby the potentiality of the mind 
or brain is being unfolded into actual conformity with truth, the will 
impels, directs, and sustains it ; so that it may be affirmed that the 
brain derives its activity originally from the will; and that the will 
is the educator of the brain. This, then, is one relation of the Will 
to thought. 

2. A second relation is to be found in the fact that the will uses 
the brain as an instrument, as it uses the eye; both are organs of the 
will. JI am not now discussing the acts of the intellect or reason on 
certain primary and intuitive truths which precede the acts of the 
will. The axiom “nihil volitum quin sit precognitum ” is self- 
evident. The will never energizes in vain, or in the dark. It acts 
always “sub specie veri” or “sub specie boni.” Again, “ ratio 
preelucet voluntati.” Reason carries a light before the will. We 
must think before we will. If men could be said to worship an 
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unknown God, it was because they knew him in confuso ; but we 
cannot will what is unthinkable, or unthought. This, however, lies 
beside our present point. 

When the mind or brain is developed in any degree, it becomes an 
instrument in the hand of the will. 

The analogy of the eye is, if not in all things complete, at least for 
the most part true. 

All the day long we use our eyes. And yet not all sight is voli- 
tional. The eye, as I have said, sees much which it does not look at. 
There is conscious sight and unconscious sight all the day long. But 
out of the field of objects before the sight we fix the eye on particulars. 
Looking is sight directed and intensified by the will. 

So it is with the brain. All day long the mind runs on like a 
river, murmuring to itself. We hear it, but for the most part do not 
heed it. The perpetual weaving and unwinding of associations goes 

- on with little or no attention, and therefore with hardly, if any, act 
of the will, except by way of permission, or non-resistance. 

But out of this woof we take up a certain thread and hold it fast 
by an act of attention, and of intention ; and this gives the character 
to the man. The mind of a mathematician is filled with many things 
besides mathematics, but he gives little or no attention to them ; that 
is, his will does not fix upon them and detain them. He uses his 
brain as an instrument of mathematics. The same holds good of- 
every man and every deliberate line of mental energy. I have never 
heard any adequate explanation of this determination of the mind or 
brain to one particular study or pursuit of truth from those who 
suppose the brain to determine itself, and therefore deny the action 
of a Will distinct from it, and exercising a command over it. The 
theory that the thinking brain determines itself ascribes to it the power 
of volition, which not only involves all the same difficulties, but 
many more, and leaves them all unsolved. It is, therefore, inadequate, 
and for that reason unphilosophical. If the power of self-develop- 
ment be ascribed to the brain, why not ascribe the same to the hand? 
The functions of the hand appear inexhaustible in number, subtil 
beyond all conception in kind. It is the executive of all that intellect 
can compass, and the will attain. And yet we treat the hand, which 
for dignity among the members ranks with the eye and the ear, and 
can even in some degree supply the place of both, as an intelligent 
servant, a mere instrument, exquisite indeed in delicacy, skill, and 
versatility, but dependent altogether upon a higher agency. Weare 
told that it is the instrument of the brain; but what better reason 
have we for saying that the hand is the instrument of the brain, than 
for saying that the brain is itself the instrument of an Agent higher 
in nature, independence, and authority? Why attribute design and 


of 
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will to the material brain, while we deny both to the material hand ? 
A chest of carpenter’s tools is- inactive, and has neither invention 
nor product without the mind and will of the carpenter. What 
have the brain and the hand more than the lathe and the chisel, 
without the Agent from whom they derive guidance and activity ? 

3. A third relation then, of the will to the brain as an instrument 
of thought, is the constructive power by which the mind creates 
systems, whether of truth or fiction. For instance, I may put in the 
Intellectual System of the world as described by Cudworth, and both 
the History and the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences as described 
by Whewell. In these creations of the constructive intellect we see 
the work of the will sustaining and applying continuous thought. 
The “Ethics” and “Physics” of Aristotle; his treatise “De 
Anima,” the whole realm of mental and moral philosophy are 
examples of what the intellect can ‘achieve under the jurisdiction 
of the will. Each one of the exact sciences in its three periods of 
observation, induction, and deduction, exhibits a sustained act of 
thought under a sustained act of volition. Any one who has so 
much as even turned over a synopsis of the “Summa Theologica ” of 
St. Thomas Aquinas will have traced the toil of profuse thought 
under the control of an architectonic will. The same may be said of 


- the “ Iliad,” the “ Divina Commedia,” of treatises on the “ Reign of 


Law,” or on the “ Evidence of Man’s Place in Nature,” and the like. 
These are usually regarded as simply creations of the intellect ; they 
are also creations of the will, which from the first intention to the 
last stroke of the pen has pervaded the thought and guided the’ 
writer’s hand. 

4. A fourth relation is the action of the will upon the moral 
thought or conscience. Whatsoever controversy may: exist upon 
the origin of our moral intuition or moral sense, this at least is held 
by all, that man is bound to do what he believes to be right, and to 
abstain from doing what he believes to bé wrong ; or, in other words, 
that our rule of conduct is our moral reason. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the will is under the jurisdiction of a judge whose 
dictates prescribe the limits and the direction of our.moral action. 
Thus far the intellect precedes the will, and is superior to it.* The 
will is not a blind force, but a faculty having eyes and light from tho 
intellect. A blind will is a Titan of destruction. “Vis consili expers 
mole ruit sud.” But the will, informed by reason or the moral 
conscience, is thenceforward the: supreme ruler in man. The 

* “Deliberate preference : (zpoaipecie) ‘appears to be voluntary, but not to be the 
same’as the voluntary: for the voluntary is more extensive; because both children and 
other beings share the voluntary, but not deliberate choice... . . For deliberate choice 


is not shared by irrational beings (åàóya), but desire and anger are,” &e —Aristotle’s 
Ethics, Book iii., c. 2. ' 
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difference between Aristotle’s temperate and intemperate man 
resides in the will.* The thoughts of the brain, we should say of 
the heart, may be in direct revolt against the will; but the will 
- controls both the sensitive and the rational appetites. Self-denial, 
self-mortification, and self-sacrifice are acts of ascendency, inflicted 
by the willer upon the thoughts and the appetites of which the brain 
is the instrument. For instance, thoughts of malice, appetites of 
revenge, or of luxury, which, as we say, possess the mind, or, as 
others say, the brain, are combatted and brought under by a power 
which thereby asserts a separate existence and a superior authority 
over the brain itself. We cannot move a stone so long as we rest 
upon it. It is our independence which gives us leverage and force. 
Now I have hitherto called this the thinker or the willer, but it is an 
agent. who thinks and wills; for intellect and will are not the agent, 
but only functions of an agent, for whom as yet we have no name, 
who not only thinks and wills, but gives life to the brain itself. 

We here touch upon a vast subject, too vast for this paper, which 
can only enumerate it amongst its other branches, and pass on. 

The control of the will over thought runs through the whole moral 
culture and discipline of man. ‘What is called sharadter is distinct 
from the moral nature, as countenance is distinct from the features. 
We made neither our features nor our moral nature; but we have 
made both our countenance and our character. They are the sum 
and result of habits, as habits are the sum and result of acts, and in 
every several act the will had its original and constructive share by 
permission, or by action. 

The moral character is therefore ultimately determined by the 
will. But, as I have said, the replenishment of the mind, or brain, 
if you please to say so, with thought and knowledge, which is per- 
manent or immanent thought, is to a great extent all through life a 
voluntary act. 

Now, out of the thoughts so stored up in the whole course of life 
arises a world of moral conflicts or temptations. For instance, the 
thoughts of vain-glory, jealousy, malice, deceitfulness, and the like, 
which spring up from the memories of the past, are the subject- 
matter of moral probation, choice, and character. As we deal with 
them, such we are. The memory of insults or great wrongs will 
arise in the mind, or brain, if you will, at the sight of the person who 
has outraged us; or by associations of time, place, or any one of end- 
less circumstances ; or, again, by the direct suggestion of others. 
So far the thoughts may be spontaneous or involuntary on our part. 


* “The incontinent man acts from desire and not from deliberate preference; and 
the continent man, on the other hand, acts from deliberate preference, and not from 
- desire,”’—Aristotle’s Ethics, Book iii., c. 2. z 
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Their presence in the mind is neither good nor evil. Their first 
impression upon the mind, even though it become a fascination or an 
attraction to an immoral act, is not immoral, because, as yet, though 
the thought has conceived them, the will has not accepted them. 
These primo-primt motus of the thoughts, as they are called, are not 
as yet personal acts. The secundo-primi motus of inchoate assent are 
only partly moral; the deliberate acts of willing advertence—that is, 
of attention and intention—bring them fully within the order of 
moral action. The agent, through the deliberate will, makes the 
thought his own. He thereby becomes what his intention is. The 
example of revenge will suffice for all other kinds of moral evil. The 
same rule may be applied also to good thoughts when they become 
mental acts. 

So far is obvious to all who admit the idea of a moral agent. But 
perhaps it may be said that here the relation of the will to thought 
ceases, and that it has no share in beliefs, or in opinions, or in intel- 
lectual errors; and that in the formation of these there is no moral 
agency. J 

It may, however, be affirmed that, excepting the exact and physical 
sciences, in which the processes of the intellect are necessitated by the 
evidence, in all ‘other matters the will has an immediate relation to 
thought, and, therefore, that the formation of our beliefs and opinions 
enters into the order of morals. For instance, it is certain—1, that 
the existence of God may be proved by reason; and 2, that the 
evidence for the existence of God is such that the reason of man 
applied with due intention and attention will arrive at the proof.* 

Now, we have seen that these acts of intention and attention are 
acts of the will, and that, in the whole intellectual process there is a 
continuous act of volition. In all matters capable of proof, that is, 
where sufficient evidence is present or within reach, if the intellectual 
process be duly sustained the proof will be completed; if- it be 
remitted, the proof may remain incomplete, and that incompleteness 
results not ea parte intellectis, which, so far as it went, discharged its 
office, but ex parte voluntatis, which, by remissness or deviation, mis- 
directed or baffled the intellect. The saying “None are so blind as 
those who will not see ” is a moral axiom. 

This truth has a large range, but time will not allow of more. 

I must, however, add one example. 

The treatment of the moral actions of other men, as in history, is 
in a high degree itself a moral act. 

The justifying or condemning the actions of men is a continuous 


(1) “Ratiocinatio Dei existentiam, anime spiritualitatem, hominis libertatem cum 
certitudine probare potest.’ —Declaration of the Holy See in the Censure of Tradition- 
alism. Sept. 8, 1840.—Denzingert Enchiridion, p. 462. 


‘ 
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test of the moral state of the historian. He will see good and evil in 
the lives of other men as he sees them in his own. He will not see 
them also in the same measure in which his own moral consciousness is 
obscure, or perverted, or incomplete. A biographer is an unconscious 
autobiographer. 

The dictum which perhaps awed or dazzled some of us in boyhood, 
«that a man is no more responsible for his opinions than he is for 
the height of his stature or for the colour of his skin,” has long since 
gone to the limbo of superstitions. To a morbid eye things appear 
inverted or bisected, because the eye is morbid. To a great extent, 
opinions are imperfect or distorted because the action of the will 
affects the completeness of the thought. And the completeness of 
the thought is subjective truth. It may, therefore, be said that in 
the whole range of moral action the will, guided by the primary 
intuitions of the reason to desire the true and the good, is the con- 
‘dition and the pledge of their attainment. 

I have not forgotten, but I have not space to touch upon, what 
Dr. Carpenter calls the “unconscious prejudices” springing from 
early influences for which we are not responsible. I have spoken 
only of what is the normal relation of the will to thought in moral 
agency, from which arises what is called the moral conscience. An 
erroneous conscience is the result of failure in this cultivation of the 
moral thought. From the abnormal influence of the will over our 
intellectual habits come error, prejudices, superstitions, fanaticism, 
illusions, depraved judgments, and a whole mental pathology. But 
this is not our subject at present. 

It is time now to sum up the answer to the question, “ What is 
the relation of the will to thought?” From what has been said, it 
appears :— 

1. That the unfolding of the potentiality of the intellect, or, as 
some say, of the brain into actual knowledge, is accomplished partly 
by the will of others acting upon us, partly by our own will acting 
upon ourselves. In the latter case, it is obvidus that the will plays a 
leading part; in the former also, it co-operates with and gives effect 
to the will of others. ' 

2. That the mind or brain once stored with knowledge retains it, 
without acts of the will, and often refuses to give it up to the will 
when it is demanded. This is what we call forgetfulness. I say 
retains it, because it may be doubted whether anything once actually 
known be ever lost; or whether the mind or brain once unfolded into 
act, ever again relapses from its actual development into the mere - 
potentiality from which it hasissued. Our forgetting does not prove 
this. And the well-known fact of persons in states of unconscious- 
ness speaking in languages which they knew in childhood, and had 
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long been unable to speak in their conscious moments, goes far to 
prove it. A large part, therefore, of thought which was once volun- - 
tarily acquired, lies secreted in the form of knowledge, of which 
much passes from our consciousness, though we have no warrant to 
say that it passes from the mind. This latent thought, or, as I 
should say, knowledge, is the stuff that dreams are made of. It is 
certain that nothing arises in the mind in sleep which has not 
entered it while waking. It may be wrought up into new and 
abnormal combinations, but the elements all lie within the circle of 
past thought and knowledge. For instance, none but a -mathe- 
matician would be tormented by the nightmare of travelling to London 
on an asymptote. . 

3. That in our waking-hours the mind is replenished by a multi- 
` tude of thoughts which are so far voluntary that we do not ‘try to 
expel them; even while we are actually occupied only with those 
which are brought under our intention and attention by acts of 
the will. i 

4. That hence it follows beyond doubt that even if the brain could 
think, it does so in these instances, under the jurisdiction of a force 
distinct from itself. 
© 5. That this force is not a function of the brain, but of an agent 
acting on the brain. This agent by efforts of will educates the brain, 
calls it from potentiality into act, uses it as an instrument of his 
intentions, creates by it intellectual systems and ideal worlds, accord- 
ing to his choice and discretion, and finally reduces the brain in 
matters of moral judgment and choice to subjection and obedience, 
thereby establishing a moral law and government over the whole 
body. To say that all this is done by the brain of itself to itself, is 
to ignore the countless phenomena which cover the whole field of our 
intellectual activity, and to leave without solution the development 
of the brain in self-educated man. I am afraid we should flog a boy 
who accused his brain of his false concords and false quantities. We 
punish the whole agent for idleness, which is*fagrant injustice, if no 
agent but the brain exists. To say that the brain develops itself, is 
to deny what the consciousness of all mankind affirms, and on which., 
the whole procedure of justice, from the school to the Penal Code, is 
founded. ; 

Tf there be a fact of human conséiousness, it is that we possess a 
will, and that the activity of that will follows indeed the first intui- 
tive dictates of the intellect; but precedes the whole series and 
ramifications of intellectual acts, on which the processes of thought, 
the attainment of knowledge, and the morality of men depend. 
Further, thought and will are functions of an agent distinct from the 
material brain ; and the existence of an agent which we call “ self” 
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or “I” is a fact of consciousness of the highest degree of certainty . 
in human knowledge. 

6. That this agent is neither intelligence nor will, but possesses 
both. It energizes in and through the.brain in thought, and in 
union with thought by volition, as it also quickens the body with life. 
And yet life, intelligence, and will are all properties or faculties of 
~ a personal agent, who is in contact with matter, but is not material. 
And this personal agent the ancient world called “ yuyh,” or “anima,” 
and we call “ soul.” 

Once more to repeat the axiom laid down in the beginning, “ the 
` decision of mankind derived from consciousness of the existence of 
our living self or personality, whereby we think, will, and act, is 
` practically worth more than all the.arguments of all the logicians 
who have discussed the basis of our belief in it.” 

These facts of our consciousness are anterior to all logic. They 
form the premisses which are intuitively certain, and they acquire no 
, intrinsic certainty from the syllogistic forms -of reasoning which 


is depend on them. To doubt the certainty of these internal facts is 


an irrational scepticism. It rejects the more certain upon the evi- 
dence of the less certain, and tries to rest the pyramid of human 
knowledge on its apex. 

Such, then, is the’ old ‘basis of metaphysical philosophy. It is 
founded on the intellectual system and tradition of mankind, and in 
its chief constructive principles, though often assailed, it has not 
been shaken. I know nothing in modern metaphysics nor in scientific 
reasoning to induce me to doubt the existence of the soul, or to 
attribute thought and volition to a material organism, except as a 
condition of its exercise in our present state. 

I could as soon believe that the hand by automatic activity executed 
its almost inexhaustible variety of operations without the brain, as 
that the brain calculates the laws of comets or discusses metaphysics 
without an intellect distinct from matter. The cessation of thought 
and will with the cessation of life points away from matter to some- 
thing beyond, that is, to something immaterial, or from the body to 
. the soul. If it be said that the knife cannot detect it, it may be 
answered neither can the knife detect thought, or will, or life; and 
yet these exist by the acknowledgment of all; and are aanifest 
by .a threefold world of phenomena, vital, intellectual, volitional, 
altogether insoluble except on the old-world. belief that in Man there 
is a Soul. 


+H. E. M. 
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THE SOLDIER’S DUTY. 


F the “many German students, and even professors, of Greek 
history, who fought in the’ battles of Woerth or Wissembourg, 


N of Metz or Sedan, we cannot doubt that more than one or two 


strengthened themselves for their stern duty, not only with the 
thoughts—-common to our race—but with the very words of 
Tyrtæus :— 

reOvdpevar yap Kahov éyi apopaxyotot mesóvTa 

avbp'gayaboy mepi y warpior papydpevoy.* 
And while thinking of these men, I have wished that I could hear 
from one of them how he—reading his Greek author in the light 
of actual life, and upon the very battle-field—would pronounce 
between the two renderings, each supported by high authority, 
ancient as well as modern, of thé epitaph of Simonides on the 
Spartans who fell at Thermopylæ. The epitaph, according to 
Herodotus, who is followed by Suidas, was this :— 

TQ Esty’ ayyéddey Aaxedarpoviote Ore TEE 

elueOa, roig reivov pijpact weOdpevor’ 
which I should translate— i 

Go, tell the Spartans, friendly passer-by, 

That we obeyed their orders, and here lie: 


supporting myself by the authority of Mr. Grote, who translates 





* How fair his death who, in the foremost band, 
Falls bravely fighting for his native land! 
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-sin obedience to their orders,” and by that of his great ancestor, 
Grotius, whom he so strikingly resembles in that sense of reality— 
of history and literature being the records of actual life—which 
marks the criticism of both, and who gives us— 


‘Nos hic esse sitos Spartæ dic, quæsumus, hospes, 
Dum facimus prompto corde quod ipsa jubet.. ~ 


Andon the same side I may quote— 


Nos Lacedsemoniis refer hic, peregrine, jacentes, 
Exhibito illorum vocibus obsequio.—Laur Valla.* . 


Annunzia, a Sparta, o passeggier, che noi 
Qui giacciam, fidi a quanto impone a’ suoi,— Alessandro Mortara, 


Stranger! to Sparta say, her faithful band 
Here lie in death, remembering her command.—F. Hodgson. 


Stranger, the tidings to the Spartans tell, 
That here, obeying their commands, we fell.— Witson. 


. Tell the Spartans, passer-by, 
At their bidding here we lie.—J. Riddell. 

. But, on the other hand, the Athenian orator Lycurgus (8.c. 330), 
followed by Strabo (s.c. 80), and by Diodorus Siculus (.c. 8), read 
the last two words of the epitaph meðóuevot vopipos: and Cicero, 
evidently following this reading, translates— 

Dic, hospes, Spartæ, nos te hic vidisse jacentes, 
Dum sanctis patric legibus obsequimur : 
and from the moderns we have— 
Wandrer sag’ es in Sparta: Wir sind im Streite gefallen, 
Haben gehorsam erfüllt unsers Landes Gesetz.—Christian von Stolberg. 


Wanderer, bringe von uns Lakedämons Bürgern die Botschaft : 
Folgsam ihren Gesetz liegen im Grabe wir hier.—Jacobs.; 


Go tell the Spartans, thou who passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie—IV. L. Bowles. 


To those of Lacedsemon, stranger, tell, 
That, as their laws commanded, here we fell.—J. Sterling. 


And Bishop Thirlwall says that the inscription on the monument 
‘of Leonidas and his Spartans “ bade the passenger tell their 
countrymen that they had fallen in obedience to their laws.” Thus 
we see that at least from the time of Lycurgus to our own day there 
have been not only two meanings—of which one great authority 
has preferred one and another another—but also two readings of the 
very passage to which such meaning is thus given. It will probably 
be admitted. that the older text of Herodotus, which reads pyar, 
“is the better Greek, and the more likely to give the original word of 
* This and the following versions, with the exception of that by Professor Wilson, 


are taken from Dr. Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta. 3 : 
LL2 ; 
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Simonides : but still it may be said, with Gaisford, that we must 
take pňuacı as here equivalent to pyrpas, the laws and ordinances 
passed by the Spartan kings and ephors in council: and if so, is not 
the meaning properly represented by the Athenian vopiuo, the 
Roman Zeges, or the English Jaws? I would reply that if it be 
granted .that Gaisford’s authority is conclusive as to the corre- 
spondence. of piwara and pyrpa, and that the latter word represents 
the statute law of Sparta, still it was unwritten law, and the Spar- 
tan constitution was so essentially military that there was no such 
broad line of separation as in Rome or England between the laws 
which regulated the relations of citizens at home and the orders under 
which a war was carried on, and that in this place the true and 
appropriate rendering of the word—that which includes and conveys 
the most possible of the meaning of Simonides—is “orders,” and 
not “laws.” Let us test the point, not by reference to lexicons, 
or commentators, or traditional versions, but by the analogies of actual 
life. To do his Duty is the characteristic of the soldier and the 
sailor; and though this duty is something more and higher than 
mere obedience to orders, yet it is obedience to orders, and not to the 
laws, in which the outward and visible sign of duty consists. Take 
the famous signal of Nelson in going into action at Trafalgar— 
“ England expects every man to do his duty.” Here, though we 
should weaken, we should not destroy the meaning, if we were to 
substitute, “‘ England expects every man to obey her orders ;” but if 
we say “to obey the laws,” is any meaning at all left P—-any mean- 
ing, that is to say, to the sailors to whom this signal was addressed ? 
Or when, after the battle was over, Nelson, with his dying breath, 
said, ‘ Thank God, Ihave done my duty,” it is possible to substitute, 
“ I have carried out the orders of my country,” but surely not, “ I 
have obeyed the laws.” Again, when, at Waterloo, the Duke of 
Wellington rode into one of the squares of infantry, as its diminished 
numbers closed up to receive another charge of the French cavalry, 
and said, “Stand steady, lads; what will they say of us in England !” 
and the men replied, “ Never fear, sir, we know our duty,” is it con- 
ceivable that they meant “ we know the laws of England ?”. There 
‘is a story of the Indian wars of the last generation which I 
remember, because my father—a Bengal civilian—used to tell it to 
his children as one of the great lessons of life, that a young officer, 
having been directed to take a gun up some precipitous height, came 
back, after many attempts, and reported that it was impossible: to 
which his colonel replied, “ Impossible, sir! I have the order in my 
pocket’: upon which the youth went back and got the gun up. 
Here, too, we could hardly substitute “law” for “ order.” The poet 
of the Crimean war, Sir Francis Doyle, felt the distinction, and chose 
the right word when he wrote— 
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«Wen may be mad, or men be wise, 
But not with us the question lies ; 
Although we guess not their intent, 

This one thing well we know: 
That where the Light Brigade is sent, 
The Light Brigade will go. 

« And though beneath yon fatal hill, 

O Their dead the valley strew, 

Grimly with cold hands clutching still 
The broken swords they drew, 

We will not call their lives ill-spent, 
If to all times they show, 

That where the Light Brigade was sent, 
The Light Brigade would go :—” 


where the idea is that of obeying, not the Mutiny Act, nor the 
British Constitution, but the orders of those who sent them. 

Again, if we turn to what I might perhaps call the classical 
passage on the duty of a soldier, we find the Roman centurion 
describing it thus:—‘“For I am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me; and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth; and to 
another, Come,.and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he 
doeth it:” and from this his own experience, he expects the Supreme 
Will to be carried out, not by the enactment of a law, but by the 
issuing an order—“ Speak the, word only, and my servant shall be 
healed.” 

Or, lastly, let me recall the story of the wreck of the Birkenhead, 
when five hundred soldiers silently met death in the simplest 
obedience to orders, without an accessory of the excitement of 
victory or battle, of action or even hope, to cheer them on. They 
stood in their ranks on the deck of the sinking ship, while the 
women and children were quietly put into one of the boats. “Every 
one did as he was directed,” says Captain Wright, one of the few 
who escaped to tell the tale, “and there was not a murmur or a cry 
among them till the vessel made her final plunge. All the officers 
received their orders, and had them carried out, as if the men were 
embarking instead of going to the bottom: there was only this 
difference, that I never saw any embarkation carried out with so 
little noise and confusion. When the-vessel was just going down, 
the commander ”—not of the soldiers, but of the ship—“ called out, 
‘ All those who can swim, jump overboard, and make for the boats!’ 
We begged the men not to do as the commander said, as the boat 
with the women must be swamped. Not more than three made the 
attempt.” And so they sank among the waves and the sharks, 
carrying the habit of obedience which they had learnt as soldiers 
into that last act of self-sacrifice for theewomen and children whom 
they might so easily have pushed aside to save themselves. But was 
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that obedience obedience to orders, or obedience to the laws? We 
feel how vapid, how unmeaning, it would be to talk here of the laws. 

I venture to think that even without waiting for the judgment of 
the German student or professor, based on the experience of the 
battle-field, I have sufficiently shown that Simonides spoke of the 
orders, not of the laws, of the Lacedemonians, in his epitaph. Yet 
I shall be asked, and am bound to answer thé question if I can, why 
such great authorities, not only modern, but also ancient, and even 
Greek, should have accepted the interpretation which I thus reject. 
I will base my reply, while I fortify the argument against myself, by 
quoting the following passage from Professor Maurice :— 
` © The Inscription at Thermopylæ, ‘These three hundred died in obedience 
to the Laws,’ expresses briefly and grandly, as it seems to me, the true 
conception of the warrior’s life in the earliest ages and the latest. They go 
because the Law commands them to go; they stand and fall at the bidding 
of the Law; they are witnesses for Law against the brute force of 
numbers.” * i 

Doubtless this is the true.conception of the warrior’s life, as “seen 
in its Idea.” The Idea of Law is at the foundation of duty of every 
kind, and not least of that of the soldier; and therefore it is not 
unnatural that a philosopher, as well as professor of philosophy, 
whose proper vocation, no less than his habit, is to search into the 
life of things, and see all things in the light of ideas, should thus 
translate the actual words of Simonides, reading them with the eyes 
of a philosopher, and not with those of a soldier. And in like 
manner the Athenian orator, in à day when philosophic rhetoric was 
rapidly superseding patriotic action in the battle-field, would find an 
apparent fitness in rendering piace by vouipos; and so, too, the 
great Roman Civilian, to whom the laws were the highest embodi- 
ment of national existence, and the temper of whose life and character 

_ was expressed in his own words, “Cedant arma tog,” would naturally 
accept the Athenian orators as the proper exponents of national life 
in Greece, and make their version of the soldier’s epitaph his own 
in the way he has done. And least of all need we be surprised that 
an English student and scholar like Bishop Thirlwall should accept, 
as of course, a reading which such authorities among the ancients 
had approved. 

.Yet, I repeat, this is not the way in which the soldier, or the poet 
speaking in the name of the soldier, looks at the matter. The soldier 
does not obey laws, much less law in its idea, but orders. He may, 
and often does, no doubt, rise from this obedience to his immediate- 
superior, to realize the higher obedience to the orders of his country, . 
and beyond this to enter into the full meaning of duty, and the law 
of duty, in that highest form in which it is set forth by Professor 

* “Social Morality,” p. 216. 
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Maurice. The Supreme judgment upon those words of the Roman 
centurion which I haye quoted above, was that they showed. greater 
faith, greater apprehension of the divine government of the world 
by law, than had been shown by any among the nation whose very 
vocation it had been to realize that government upon earth. Yet the 
centurion himself says nothing about laws or law, but merely of 
orders :—* Speak the word only.” i 

Nor, if obedience to orders and to laws had been convertible terms 
to express indifferently the soldier’s conception of duty, should we 
find men in all ages strengthening themselves in the hardest 
struggles of life—personal, social, moral, religious—by the example 
of the soldier, rather than by that of the civilian, even of the noblest 
type. It is no doubt from Luther himself that we get the story that 
has come down of the old knight who, as Luther entered the Diet 
of Worms, said to him, “Good monk, good monk, you are going 
into a fight harder than any one of us has ever been in:” and when 
he finished his defence with the words, “Hier stehe ich: Ich kann nicht 
anders: Gott helfe mir,” he surely thought and spoke in the spirit of 
the soldier who must obey, and was obeying, the orders, not the laws, 
of his king. To the philosopher seeking to know the causes of 
things, law presents itself as the highest rule of life; but he too, 
when his business is to act or to suffer in the world, perpetually finds 
that he must: “ obey, orders ”—the orders of necessity, of conscience, 
or of God—like other men; and, like other men, finds in such 
obedience his best, nay, only strength, to act or suffer. 

I have drawn these arguments for the distinction between “ orders” 
and “laws” from the good side of the soldier’s life; but the facts of 
the war now raging supply an argument of another kind. The 
patriotic uprising of Germany against the insolent threat of inva- 
sion has degenerated into a vindictive aggression, and this has, in 
turn, called forth noble patriotic efforts, and still nobler endurance, 
on the part of France; and while the German is learning to respect 
force instead of law, the Frenchman is seeking deliverance from 
despotism by returning to the rule of law. And yet, because the 
German soldier still obeys orders, though they now represent imperial 
will rather than national law, the mastery remains with him; while 
the French soldier is defeated because he has not learned to obey 
orders, and to go where he is sent, even to death, though such orders 
have become to him the expression of law in no ordinary manner. 

EDWARD STRACHEY. 
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DEAN ALFORD. 


T sudden death of Dean Alford is an event which, under no 

circumstances, could escape notice in the Contemporary Review,— 
especially when it is remembered that he was for several years its 
laborious and successful editor. 

Of his biography as a whole, of his character as an individual, of 
Lis manifold services to the great cathedral over which he presided: for 
so many years, of the qualities which, whilst they endeared him to so 
` large a circle of friends, prevented the differences of judgment excited 
by some of his controversial or political movements from ever growing 
into enmities or alienations—we leave those to speak who knew him 
over a longer tract of years, and with a more intimate knowledge. 

` We here speak of him only as a theologian, and in regard to the 
effects of his writings on the generation in which his lot was cast. 

Of all the more intellectual ecclesiastics of our time, he was the most 
active and indefatigable workman. His study was literally an oficina 
. librorum. The handicraft which he possessed in so many other branches 

—mechanical, artistical, musical— reached its culminating point 
in his literary achievements. Others, no doubt, have written, in our 
t ime, more profoundly, more eloquently, more philosophically, but 
we doubt whether any of his ecclesiastical contemporaries rivalled 
Henry Alford in the amount of genuine labour undertaken. Many 
objections, both general and in detail, may be brought against 
his edition of the Greek Testament. But its great merit is, that it 
was done at all; and, being done, although far from reaching the 
ideal of such a work, and inferior in execution and conception to 
that which is displayed in particular portions of the Sacred Writ- 
ings as edited by others, it remains, confessedly, the best that 
exists in English of the whole volume of the New Testament. 
To have done this, at once elevated its author to a high rank 
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amongst the religious teachers of his country. Whoever, in any 
generation, has been able to produce a work which gives, in any 
adequate form, the substance of what is to’ be said and known about 
such a book as the New Testament, has obtained an influence which 
many a Bishop and many a Regius Professor may envy—which very 
few of either class have actually achieved. It had fallen to the lot of 
an Examining Chaplain in an important diocese to put, year after year, 
to the candidates for ordination, the question which, perhaps, of all 
others, is the readiest test for distinguishing between an educated and 
a half-educated or an uneducated clergyman—* What is to be said of 
the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews?” Year after year he 
received the same stereotyped, traditional reply —“It is by the Apostle 
St. Paul.” At last he suddenly found achange. The whole conditions 
of the problem, as known to scholars, were, with more or less-per- 
spicuity, put forth in almost all the answers. The cause of this new 
appreciation of so elementary a fact of Biblical knowledge, was simple 
but instructive. It was, that in the interval Dean Alford’s fourth 
volume had appeared, with the Prolegomena to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, describing (with perhaps more than his usual vivacity and 
‘clearness) the exact state of the case. This was probably one 
example only out of many which might be adduced as indicating 
the amount of enlightenment which this hard-working student had 
incidentally communicated to his brother clergy. 

It is premature to speak of his work on the Old Testament. It 
was when it became apparent to him that, in all probability, his 
ecclesiastical life was likely to run on in the same quiet channel as it 
had run heretofore, that he undertook to devote his remaining years 
to do for the Hebrew Scriptures what he had done for the Greek. 
It was a gigantic undertaking for a man already past the middle 
term of his existence; but he threw himself into it as heartily and 
as energetically as if he had been a young man of five-and-twenty. 
And we cannot but believe, from the spirit in which he entered upon . 
it, that his execution of the task would, far more than any other 
exegetical attempt of a like kind in England, have faced the diffi- 
culties of the sacred text, “divided rightly” the word of truth, 
illuminated the dark places of the venerable records of the Chosen 
People. Doubtless there would have been, as in the work on the 
New Testament, faults to find in his mode of procedure: but -we 
believe that by the time he had advanced deeper into the subject, 
it would have been evident that he had penetrated further into the 
true mysteries of his craft, and that his path had brightened more 
and more towards the perfect light of truth and knowledge. Others 
may have done more to set forth in a clear and vivid colour or 
continuous narrative the general effect of the sacred history, but a 
work which should track step by step the meaning of the Hebrew 
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writers in a popular, and at the same time exact form, is still 
wanting in England, and would, ye believe, by Dean Alford’s com- 
mentary have been supplied. 

The sad reflection forced upon us by the thought of these inter- 
rupted labours, and .of the long future that seemed still open to the 
lamented writer, leads us to another characteristic which marked 
his career. He was a “scholar” in the sense of constantly learning. 
Few ecclesiastical writers of our time have gone more steadily for- 
ward in a wider appreciation of Christian truth ; and few high digni- 
taries had obtained a clearer view of the duty of placing the Church on 
a truly national basis. His relations to the Nonconformists were 
such as would have led as much as any other single cause to the 
mitigation of the “watchful jealousy” with which so many even of 
the best members of the Nonconformist Churches have of late years 
regarded the Church of which Dean Alford was unquestionably a 
faithful ‘representative, at orice ‘by his tolerance and his culture. It 
is by such an attitude as that which he took up towards these 
estranged brethren, far more than by idle predictions of the immi- 
nent danger of “ disestablishment,” that we look, on the one hand, 
for the preservation of the Church of England amongst us, and, on 
the other hand, for the sweetening of those streams of bitterness 
which unfortunately poison our religious life even now, but which 
the disintegration of the Established Church would unquestionably 
aggravate and swell. The gathering of distinguished Noncon- 
formist ministers round his grave, and the genuine expressions of 
sympathy that his death has called forth, are cheering pledges that 
his kindly relations to them were fully appreciated, and will beara . 
lasting fruit. 

‘One of the latest projects of his life was one which singularly united 
his ecclesiastical predilections and his Biblical studies. It may truly 
be said that to him, more than to any.one man, may be traced the 
scheme for the Revision of the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. 
He advocated it whilst it was still deemed rash and premature. He 
pressed it forward the moment that others had taken it up. He 
gave himself to it with all his energy when its necessity was recog- 
nised. He was, perhaps of all the members of the Company for the 
Revision of the New Testament tr anslation, the one who could least be 
spared. There was noone in that Company who had more thoroughly 
explored the whole subject in its different aspects; and though he 
never presumed on his superior knowledge, and was always ready 
to receive suggestions from those of his colleagues who were less 
instructed, there was none who was so sure of having brought to the 
consideration of each text the learning that was most essential in any 
particular case. And, looking at the project in its wider range, as 
the meeting-point of the various sections of English Christians, no 
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one rejoiced more Yoni than he did in the co- J ‘which 
it necessarily involved with the various ministers of the Presbyterian 
and Nonconformist Churches.. No one defended and justified this 
co-operation more unequivocally in Convocation, and no one more 
enthusiastically approved (as appeared in the pages of this journal) the 
gathering together of the-different representatives of all the Churches 
around the grave of Edward VI. in Westminster Abbey, to inaugurate 
their labours by the one ordinance common to them all: 
It would be taking an inadequate view of Dean Alford’s literary 
career, were we to omit that sphere with which it began—his poetry. 
` It may be that there will not be many of his.poems, graceful as they 
are, which will live beyond the present age, -yet it is no light service 
to have contributed at least one hymn which has almost become the 
Baptismal canticle of the English Church. 


“Tn token that thou shalt.not fear 
~ Christ crucified to own, 
We print the cross upon thee here, 
And stamp thee His alone. 
“In token that thou shalt not blush 
To glory in His name, 
We blazon here upon thy front 
` His glory and His shame. : 
“Tn token that thou shalt not flinch 
Christ’s quarrel to maintain, 
But ’neath His banner manfully 
Firm at thy post remain ; 
In token that thou too shalt tread 
The path He travelled by,! 
Endure'the cross, despise the shame, 
And sit thee down on high; 
& Thus outwardly and visibly 
‘We seal thee for His own; 
And may the brow that wears His. cross 
Hereafter share His crown.” 

And it was but a just tribute to his poetic fire that when he was 
buried amidst the mourning of the whole population of Canterbury, 
two hymns were selected from his volume, not unworthy of the 
stately pile in which his obsequies were celebrated, or of the sacred 
hill of St. Martin’s Churchyard, whence from beneath the venerable 
yew tree his grave looks out on that historic prospect which he 
knew s0 well. 

With one poem, too, we would fain conclude, which rises beyond a 
mere hymn, into a fine expression of that noble independent spirit, 
needed. with the most crying need for all ecclesiastics, for all religious 
men, and truly expressing the direction in which, amidst whatever 
stumbles and failures, his own face was steadily set. 

Speak thou the truth. Let others fence, 
_ And trim their words for pay: 
In pleasant sunshine of pretence - 
Let others bask their day. 
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Guard thou the fact: though clouds of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop: ze 
- Though thou shouldst seo thine heart’s delight 
Borne from thee by their swoop. 


Face thou the wind. Though safer seem 
In shelter to abide: 

We were not made to sit and dream : 
The safe must first be tried. 

Where God hath set His thorns about, 
Cry not, “ The way is plain :” 

His path within for those without 
Is paved with toil and pain. : 


One fragment of His blessed Word, 
Into thy spirit burned, 

Is better than the whole, half-heard, 
And by thine interest turned. 

Show thou thy light. If conscience gleam, 
Set not thy-bushel down: 

The smallest spark may send his beam 
O’er hamlet, Wer, and town. 

Woe, woe to him, on safety bent, 
‘Who creeps to age from youth, 

Failing to grasp his life’s intent, 
Because he fears the truth. 

Be true to every inmost thought, 
And as thy thought, thy speech: 

What thou hast not by suffering bought, 
Presume thou not to teach. 


Hold on, hold on—thou hast the rock, 
The foes are on the sand: 

The first world-tempest’s ruthless shock 
Scatters their shifting strand : 


While each wild gust the mist shall clear 
We now see darkly through, 

And justified at last appear 
The true, in Him that’s True. 


A. P. STANLEY. 


S one of Dean Alford’s earliest surviving friends, the writer of 
the following lines attempts to express his own sense of what 
the Church has lost in losing him so suddenly, when it might have 
seemed that many years of even riper usefulness were before him. 
Henry Alford, born October 7th, 1810, was the eldest son of the 
late Rev. Henry Alford, a member of a family long settled and 
owning property at Curry-Rivell, in Somersetshire. His father was 
a man of highly cultivated mind and considerable ability, formerly 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. He for some time practised 
under and at the Bar, and was beginning to be known as a good 
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lawyer, when a great sorrow changed the whole tenor of his life. 
He had married in 1809 Sarah Eliza, daughter of Mr. Paget, a 
banker at Tamworth, and sister of the late Rev. T. B. Paget, formerly 
curate of St. Martin’s, Leicester, and in later life successively minister 
of Long Acre Chapel, and Vicar of Evington, Leicestershire. His wife 
died in February, 1811, shortlyZafter the birth of her only child, the 
late Dean. The widower soon afterward withdrew from the Bar, and 
was ordained Deacon at Quebec Chapel, London, on Trinity Sunday, 
_ 1818. After holding several curacies, he was presented, in 1826, by 
his friend Lord Calthorpe, to the living of Ampton, in Suffolk. In 
1836 he was appointed by jMrs. Barber to the vicarage of Aston 
Sandford, Bucks, once the home of Scott, the venerable commentator. 
This Mr. Alford held until 1849, when he finally ceased to have any 
- ministerial charge. He had married a second time, in 1831, and in 
1837 became the father of a second son, the Rev. Bradley H. Alford, 
M.A., now Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hoxton, London. 

Henry Alford the younger grew up without knowing a mother’s 
love; but his father’s gentle and affectionate care did what could 
be done to make the want unfelt. He was educated at first by his 
father; and when in due time he was sent to school, his father wrote 
constantly to him, and in his holidaysjtreated him always as a friend 
and trusted companion, read with him, carefully formed his mind 
and habits of judgment, and was loved by him as devotedly as ever 
son loved a father. The last school} to which Henry was sent was 
the Grammar School at Ilminster, where his father was then living. 
In 1827 he became a private pupil of the late Rev. John Bickersteth, 
at Acton, in Suffolk, and in October, 1828, commenced his residence 
as a freshman at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

There his varied gifts began to shew themselves. His “year” at 
Trinity was an unusually able one; but in the severe examination in 
the following May he gained (it jwas understood) the second place in 
the first class. In April, 1829, he gained a scholarship at Trinity, 
and in March, 1881, one of the Bell’s University Scholarships, acci- 
dentally rendered vacant. In May, 1831, he gained one of the 
undergraduates’ “‘Member’s Prizes,” for a Latin essay; the other 
being gained by his friend Dr. Thompson, now Master of Trinity 
College. And in January, 1832, he graduated with the double 
honours of 34th wrangler and 8th in the first class of the Classical 
Tripos. His honours were crowned in October, 1834, by his election to 
a Fellowship at Trinity College, in? company with Professor Lush- 
ington and Dr. Thompson. 

Throughout his course at Cambridge many of the same qualities 
which marked his after-life were conspicuous: simplicity and purity of 
character; affection both warm and lasting; quick sensibility; unusual 
powers of acquiring and reproducing knowledge; much freshness 
of thought, combined with singular felicity of expression whether in 
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speech or in writing; not a little of that undefinable something which’ 
distinguishes the man of genius from the merely clever or able man. 

His versatility was wonderful. Outdone by many of his competitors 
in each department, he could do more things very well than any of 
them, and succeeded accordingly. His father’ s early care and 
prayers had not been in vain. His inner life was always that of a 
truly religious man, and his outer life morally blameless. a 

While an undergraduate, in 1831, he had published a small volume 
of detached poems, some of which gave great promise. He and his — 
friends (among whom Alfred Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, and R. C. 
Trerich must be mentioned) were devoted admirers of the poetry (not 
yet fashionable) of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge, and 
éager readers of our great dramatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In 1835, he published two small volumes under the title of 
“The School of the Heart, and other Poems,” including those which had 
been printed in the earlier volume. These became favourably known 
in England and America.- The larger and more elaborate poem, 
which gave a title to the volumes, was defective as a work of art, but 
full of tender thought and feeling and fresh imagery. One or two 
of the shorter poems rose to a far higher level. The “ Ode to the Sea” 
has always seemed to me one of the finest lyric poems in our 
language. The third edition of his poems, published in 1845, con- 
tained a considerable number of original hymns, adapted to the course 
of the Church year, with short poems drawn forth by the events of 
his own family life. After that year he wrote little verse, and that 
little less successfully. As he told the writer of these lines, who had 
asked him in 1862 to write a hymn on a subject on which he thought 
one greatly wanted, “the Greek Testament had long ago killed Pega- 
sus.’ The real work of his life lay wholly in another direction. 

At the end of the long vacation of 1833 he rather surprised his 
friends by leaving Cambridge, seeking ordination, and settling on his 
father’s curacy at Ampton. He was ordained at Exeter (by letters 

- dimissory from the Bishop of Norwich) in the autumn of 1833. Twice 
during that autumn and the following winter I stayed with him in the 
little parsonage on the edge of Lord Calthorpe’s beautiful place. I 
have the most delightful remembrance of rambles with him by the 
lake and through the woods, vocal in the depth.of a mild winter with . 
innumerable rooks. He was throwing all his heart and mind into his 
new ministerial duties, his sermons, and his pastoral intercourse with 
the simple villagers, in which already he seemed to find a happiness 
more congenial to his true self than the restless intellectual activity 
of the circle in which he had lived at Cambridge. But he was as dili- 
gent in study as ever. He.was thinking and feeling much on the poli- 
tical and religious questions of the day.’ He was taking pupils, too— 
young men preparing for college, a work which occupied a large share of 
his time from thenceforth to the year nae when he gave it up finally. 
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Tn March, 1835, hè married his first cousin, one of the daughters 
‘of his uncle, the Rev. Samuel Alford, rector of Currey-Rivell. He 
had: previously accepted from his college the vicarage of Wymeswold, 
Leicestershire, poorly endowed, with a population partly agricultural, - 
but chiefly composed of framework-knitters and their families. In 
the’ beautiful early summer of that year (having brought his bride 
with him by the way to the splendid installation of Lord Camden as 
Chancellor of Cambridge) he settled at Wymeswold, and soon- won 
the’ respect and affection of his parishioners by the simplicity and 
kindliness of his life amongst them, his readiness to minister’ to their 
wants, and the singular earnestness, clearness, and instructiveness of 
his unwritten sermons. The versatility of which I have spoken, showed. 
itself in many ways.* He with his own hands improved the organ, 
played it himself in the services; led the singing, with the noble 
voice and rare musical skill which were one day to find moré con- 
spicuous exercise’ at Canterbury. Gradually his powers: became 
known and appreciated in the whole surrounding country. The late 
Lady Sitwell, of Rempstone Hall, became one of his warmest friends, 
-and under her roof he met from time to time distinguished guests, 
who learnt to value him, and to feel that the place in which his lot 
was cast, was scarcely the appropriate sphere of his usefulriess. In 
himself I scarcely saw any token of desire for a larger field of labour ; 
it was his appointed place for the present, dnd he sought only to fill 
it, and to redeem time for his great work as a student and expositor 
of Scripture. A valued friend of later days was the Rector of Lough- 
borough, Archdeacon Fearon, whose sympathy never failed. 

During the quiet years of his life at Wymeswold, four children 
(two daughters and two sons) were born tohim: The two sons were 
early taken away. Clement, the younger, died in 1844, an infant ; 
Ambrose, the elder, in 1850. Both were laid in the quiet church- 
yard, near the western window of the south aisle. The church 
had been beautifully restored, mainly through the vicar’s exertions, 
in 1845 and 1846, and that aisle was regarded as hallowed in remem- 
brance of Clement. The death of Ambrose, a boy of great promise, 
caused his father the deepest sorrow. 

His family life is a subject almost too sacred for the pen even of 
‘an intimate friend. I can only say that from first to last; at Wymes- 
wold or at Canterbury, it was the simplest, the fullest of affection 
abundantly returned, of thought and care for all who came within its 
circle, the purest from all alloy of selfishness or worldliness, that I 
have ever known or could have imagined: 

In 1852 Mr. and Mrs. Alford spent three months in eaters in 
order to obtain some educational advantages for their daughters. 

* Perhaps the most remarkable instance of it was given. in the fact that in the last 
fifteen years of his busy life, he began to paint in water ,colours, and very soon won a 


really forward place among amateur painters of landscape. 
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- During ‘their stay he several times preached at St. Michael’s, Chester 
Terrace, for his long-tried friend and former neighbour in Leicester- 
shire, Mr. Hamilton. The extraordinary excellence of his sermons, 
written and unwritten, made a deep impression on all who heard: 
them. Mr. Hamilton and his excellent friend Mr. Hampden Gurney 
determined, if possible, to bring the Vicar of Wymeswold to London. 
In 1853 Mr. Gurney succeeded: in effecting an arrangement by which 
he himself became lessee of Quebec Chapel, situated in the parish of 
St. Mary, Bryanston Square ; and immediately appointed Mr. Alford 
minister of the chapel. In every part of the arrangement, and in 
the whole history of the relations between the two friends during the 
following four years, the generous and noble character of Mr: Gurney 
was conspicuously shown. The warm friendship thus cemented was 
only interrupted by his death in 1861. Mr. Gurney paid a last visit to 
the deanery at Canterbury even after his fatal illness had begun, but 
was compelled to return hastily to town, and died within a few days. 

Some of our readers will remember the change speedily wrought 
in Quebec Chapel by the new appointment. The morning congre- 
gation rapidly increased. The afternoon service, which at that time 
was too often regarded as one of little importance, became as largely 
attended as that in the morning. The sermon at that service was 
unwritten and expository. Educated men from all sides came to 
follow the course of the exposition. An evening service, by his 
curate, was added, to meet the wants of the district conventionally 
assigned to the chapel. Mr. Gurney had been anxious to arrange 
that his friend’s time during the week should, as far as possible, be 
left free for study. Mr. Alford lived in Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s 
Wood. His mornings were given to unremitting work on his Greek 
Testament; his afternoons to pastoral visits; his evenings again to 
study. More and more, as he became better known, the claims of 
the people committed to, his care took up time and thought, and 
became a continually increasing difficulty in the way of the completion 
of his Greek Testament. This consideration, mote than any other, 
reconciled him to the separation from his flock, when in the early 
spring of 1857 Lord Palmerston offered him the vacant Deanery of 
Canterbury. 

A large number of his morning sermons at Quebec Chapel have 
been published, and may enable even those who never heard him 
preach to form some notion of his powers as a preacher. A shrewd 
and rather severe judge of sermons, who heard him in 1855, on being 
asked what he thought, said drily, that “he thought it spoke well 
for London that such sermons should be so popular.” This critic 
from the North had expected, doubtless, to hear either a great orator, 
or a very powerful and original thinker, and had been disappointed. 
But he had felt truly that the sermons had a peculiar charm for 
people who went to chtrch, not for an intellectual feast, but to gain 
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help in living the Christian life; and that it was a token for good 
that people who went for this purpose were so many. Such was, 
indeed, the real attraction of his preaching. To put forth clearly and 
- fully-the great truths on which the Christian life depends for its 
existence and development; to unfold to view the nature and practical 
. fruits of the life itself; to appeal earnestly to the conscience of every 
man on the question whether.he himself was living it in reality; to” 
help and encourage those who were struggling to begin it, and to 
‘carry it on to its completion; this, and this alone, was the preacher’s 
aim. But truth was always presented, not as a formula, but as a 
living reality, freshly apprehended. Prevailing errors of practice; the 
fashionable sins and selfishness of private and public life, were fear- 
lessly exposed, with manly warmth and earnestiess of expostulation. 
Eloquence was never sought; but the unconscious eloquence which 
clothes high and holy thought in language worthy of its subject and 
its aim was seldom wanting. Those who came for Christian instruction 
and guidance never went away disappointed. There were sermons 
‘of which very far more might. have been justly said. But so much 
as this was true of his sermons, always and eyerywuere=in country 
churches, in London, at Canterbury. 

His new home and official duties at Canterbury were in many 
ways very pleasant to him. For a while he enjoyed the companion- 
ship of the Dean of Westminster, then one of the canons of Canter- 
bury, with whom he formed a fast friendship. The cathedral itself, 
so rich in historical associations, was an unceasing object of care and 
interest. His musical knowledge and-taste found ample scope in‘its 
services. The Sunday afternoon sermon was his own institution, 
which he did his very best to make effective for good. He worked 
‘willingly to put everything connected with the cathedral into order ; 
its fabric, its property, its grammar-school. He felt a lively sympathy 
with the work of the adjoining Missionary Collegé of St. Augustine ; 
and showed all possible kindness to the little community of French 
Protestants who have worshipped since Queen Elizabeth’s days in 
the crypt of the Metropolitan Cathedral of England. For everything 
which concerned the city he was always ready to labour. 

We must retrace from its commencement the progress of the 
great work by which his name will be remembered in future years. 
Even at Cambridge his knowledge of the Greek Testament had been 
remarkable. His.study of it had been carried on during the busiest 
years of his early life. Gradually he withdrew himself from tuition, 
and gave himself more and more entirely to the necessary prepara- 
tion for the undertaking which he had long contemplated. Before 
` the summer of 1849 was over the text and notes of his Greek 
Testament were in type as far as the end of St. Mark, and in the 
following spring the first volume with its Prolegomena was published. 
The second volume appeared in the autumn of 1852, while he was still at 
Wymeswold; and the third three years after his removal to London, 
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in the summer of 1856; the first half of the fourth volume in 1859, and 
` its second half, completing the work, in 1861. The progress of the 
work was continually checked by the necessity of revising the text 
and notes of the earlier volumes for new and improved editions. 
After his removal to Canterbury he found zealous and able helpers 
in the details of this necessary revision in his secretaries, the Rev. 
. A. W. Grafton and the Rev. R. Hake. But all was done under his 
own careful supervision. It was his anxious Wish to make each new 
edition as perfect as the means and time at his command would 
allow. The effects of revision were, of course, most conspicuous in 
the first volume, which in its later editions is almost a new book. 

I wish entirely to disclaim the office of a critic. I loved him too 
well, and was allowed, at least by sympathy, to be too closely asso- 
ciated with the commencement’ of his labours on the Greek Testament 
to be an impartial judge of its merits and deficiencies. Noman could 
be more fully aware than Dean Alford himself‘of the latter. He was 
well aware that to forma standard text of the whole Greek Testa- 
ment, and to comment worthily upon its text when settled, were 
works either'of which would alone be beyond the powers of any one 
man. But he felt (and those who remember the state of critical and 
exegetical knowledge in England five-and-twenty years ago will not 
deny that he felt rightly) that before such a work could be under- 
taken with any hope of success or usefulness, it was necessary to put 

` English-speaking students into possession of the accumulated results 
of the labours of the great scholars of Germany, in so far as those 
results are really trustworthy. This preparatory work he felt that 
he could do, not perfectly, but usefully, and that, in doing this he 
should be rendering valuable service to the cause of divine truth. 
The work which he did in making those critical and exegetical helps, 
which had hitherto been the property in England only of afew readers 
of German, to become the common heritage of all educated Englishmen, 
was a work which no other man of his own generation could have 
achieved equally well, or was likely to have attempted. His industry 
was wonderful; his power of getting through work such as I have 
never known equalled. No man could sum up more clearly and - 
concisely the conflicting opinions of others; none could, on the whole, 
exercise a fairer or more reasonable judgment between them. No 
man could be more honestly anxious to arrive at truth: he shirked 
no difficulty which he felt; he kept back nothing which he believed. 
On all critical and exegetical questions he was always open to 
conviction, and never ashamed to confess a change of opinion. 
It would have been strange indeed if, in the progress of such a work, 
and helped after a time by fellow-labourers on portions of the same field, 
for whom his own work had prepared the way, he had not frequently 
found improvement possible and necessary. His own scholarship 
and that of others had greatly advanced during the years of inces- 
sant labour which passed between 1850 and 1870; and he gave his 
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readers, as far as possible, the benefit of the advance. The -very. 
‘materials on which judgment was to be exercised had been largely 
increased, by the labours of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Scrivener, on. 
the text, and of Bishops Wordsworth and Ellicott, and other eminent. 
scholars in England, and in Germany. Above all, he knew but one 
aim—to approximate as nearly as his knowledge would allow to that 
exposition of every passage which should truly express the mind of 
the Divine Author. He dreaded theories of Inspiration; but no 
man ever lived and studied under a deeper conviction that every part 
of Scripture was given by inspiration of God, and expressed a wisdom 
which no human mind could exhaust. To trace out the truth 
` revealed everywhere, and apply it for the building up of mind and 
heart in the knowledge and love of God, was the one object with 
which he worked as an expositor; even as his one aim in criticism 
was to approach, as nearly as the available evidence would allow, to 
the original verity of God’s word written. 

We read now with a solemn feeling of its entire truth the language 
in which, nine years ago, he expressed his one desire with regard to 
the success of the great work of his life, then just completed. 

“I have now only to commend to my gracious God and Father this feeble 
attempt to explain the most mysterious and glorious portion of His revealed 
Scriptures ; and with it, this my labour of now eighteen years herewith 
completed. I do it with humble thankfulness, but with a sense of utter 
weakness before the power of His Word, and inability to sound the depths 
even of its simplest sentence. May He spare the hand which has been put 
forward to touch His ark! May He, for Christ’s sake, forgive all rashness, 
‘all perverseness, all uncharitableness, which may be found in this book, and 
sanctify it to the use of His Church ; its truth, if any, for teaching; its 
manifold defects, for warning. My prayer is and shall be, that in the stir 
and labour of men over His Word, to which these volumes have been one 
humble contribution, others may arise and téach, whose labours shall be 
so far better than mine, that this book, and its writer, may ere long be utterly 
forgotten. 


“*AMHN EPXOY KYPIE IH3OY.’” 


Those who knew the Dean will feel that this was with him the 
language of the simplest truth. 
~ In the spirit of those words, those who know him best are sure that 
his whole life had been spent. He had not sought wealth, or fame, or 
influence. If any of them were given he accepted them thankfully, 
and enjoyed them fearlessly as a gift from God. But they were not 
his object, whether in the pulpit or in the study. He aimed to know 
God’s truth for himself, to speak it to others, and to live it faithfully. 
And as he lived, so in the appointed time he has died—in the 
simplicity of a child-like faith.. His appointed work was done, and 
he Jay down to rest like the child at evening. 

I have disclaimed the critic’s part with reference to his theological 
‘labours, and am still less disposed to attempt to discuss his opinions 
with regard to the ecclesiastical questions of the present and the future. 
No fairer or more generous estimate of these, by one who thinks them 
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in part mistaken, can be wished than has been given already in the 
Guirdian of J anuary 18th. 

- There“were years in Dean Alford’s earlier life during which his 
opinions seemed to lean in an opposite direction to that which they | 
took finally. Nurtured in the Evangelical school, he was yet always 
keenly alive to beauty and its legitimate use as an accessory to 
devotion. He had a poet’s love of the ancient order of things; a 
devout man’s veneration for the holy men of the early and the 
medieval Church ; a Christian’s large sympathy with heroic good- 
ness, even when found associated with error. These feelings attracted 
him, as they attracted many of his generation, to the great Oxford - 
religious movement of 1833. But they never made him for one 
moment forgetful of the great truths of personal religion which he 
had learnt. from his father. While looked coldly upon by his: 
neighbours of the Evangelical school, he was yet preaching the Gospel 
which they preached with a force and simplicity which they might 
well have wished to emulate. The progress of the leaders of the 
Oxford movement towards Romanism gradually disenchanted him. 
Some painful experience of what he regarded as disingenuous attempts 
made by Roman Catholics to ensnare him, alienated him still more 
completely from everything which belonged to Rome. His -visits 
to-Rome itself in later years comnpleted the revulsion. Meanwhile 
his days and nights spent in contemplation of the truth as taught by 
the Apostles, rooted him firmly in the conviction that the so-called 
““ Church-system”’ lacked the sanction of their authority,.and had no 
-claim on the allegiance of those who wished ,to sit at the feet of the 
one Divine Teacher. He believed that it was not embodied in the 
formularies, or made the foundation of the polity of the Reformed 
Church of England. We are not concerned to vindicate his con- 
clusion; but to show how he was in fact led to it. So believing, 
he came naturally to the conclusion that the difference between 
English Churchmen and those Nonconformists who held fast the 
substance of the faith, was not vital, and ought not to make mutual 
recognition and fellowship impossible. The same large and kindly 
sympathy which in early days had led him another way, now drew 
him toward those whom he regarded as separated from himself rather 
by the accidents of a political position than by any essential difference 
of religious principle or practice. . 

How far he judged rightly is a question for other times. I have 
wished only that some record should remain of the history of a life 
lived with singular simplicity and nobleness of aim. To us it seems 
that such a man so placed could be ill spared by the Church, which 
he loved and served faithfully, or by that English and American 
Christendom which he held even dearer. He who knows all has seen 
otherwise. May others work in the same spirit in. which he served 
his generation, and-enter into the same rest when their life’s work is 
done. . .  Epwarp T. VAUGHAN. 
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T duel between Celt: and Teuton has been fought out by this 
time probably to an end. The Celt lies prostrate. Whatever 
-Queen’s Speeches may say, France for the time is no longer one of the 
Great Powers of Europe. Fifty odd years ago she was vanquished 
_by the European Powers collectively, of which for then a quarter 
of a century she had been the dictator or the nightmare, and was 
reduced to limits within which she was deemed to be a terror to 
Europe no more. Now, she is vanquished by one European nation 
alone, and is, or is to be, further reduced to limits within which she is 
no longer to be a terror to.that one nation. Europe stands by, 
pities, muses, feeds, whispers, mostly @ parte, counsels of moderation 
to the one party, counsels of submission, much more loudly, to ihe 
other; but substantially allows one of her constituent States to 
dispose arbitrarily of another without her consent. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, borrowing a word from the German Moniteur of Versailles,* 
has spoken of the “effacement of England.” But it is the “ efface- 
ment of Europe” which, in fact, we are witnessing—not, indeed, in 
its inception, but in its consummation. That “effacement,” we may 
say, began with the gobbling up by Austria, of the microscopic 
* The article, it is said, has been officially disowned. But it must have expressed 
German opinion; and Count Bismarck professes that his whole policy is only an 
expression of German opinion. Besides, such disclaimers, after the whole effect of a 
publication has bzen produced, amount to very little. TEGN 
VOL. XVI, . NN 
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republic of Cracow. Its second step was the spoiling of Denmark by 
‘Prussia. Its final one is the disabling of France. Politically, 
T Europe exists no longer. If it ever is to be again, it must be recon- 
stituted. For the present, force reigns alone. 

And what is most painful to an Englishman is that the consumma- 
tion of this “effacement” of Europe during the present war is mainly 
owing to England herself. “It appears, from a dispatch of Lord 
Granville to Lord Lyons on the 16th August” (1870), says the 
Times summary of “the Diplomatic Correspondence upon the War”’ 
(Feb. 14, 1871), that— 


«Several Powers, since the beginning of the war, had proposed that a 
combined neutrality should be formed of all the neutral Powers. Her 
Majesty's Government, however, had always objected to any formal compact, 
although expressing their desire to exchange freely ideas which would tend 
to cireumseribe the war, or which would lead to any prospect of peace. 
The Italian Government seems to have been the most anxious for some 
such mutual understanding, and in answer to their renewed suggestions, 
Lord Granville replied that he still objected to any formal engagement, but 
that if the Italian Government wished to interchange an assurance that 
Great Britain and Italy would not depart from their neutrality without 
announcing to each other their intention, he was ready to do so. This 
proposal was accepted, and assurances were accordingly exchanged between 
England on the one hand, and Italy, Austria, Russia, and the other Powers. 
The Russian Government hastened to close with this proposal, and even 
anticipated the proceedings of England, observing that ‘the general concert 
thus established among them would greatly increase the moral influence 
which the neutral Powers would be entitled to exercise in any conferences 
which might take place for the establishment of peace.’ Count Beust 
desired, on the part of Austria, to render this mutual engagement more 
extensive. He said, on the 23rd of August, he would be ready to agree to 
the proposals, ‘on the condition that the Powers did not act separately in 
the future work of mediation between France and Germany.’ Eventually 
Count Beust waived his reservation, and exchanged the common form of 
assurances. . . . Russia at this moment showed a disposition ‘to prepare 
for an offer of mediation,’ though Prince Gortschakoff appeared to be 
conscious that the moment had not yet arrived. Lord Granville, in a 
dispatch of the 17th of August to our ambassador at St. Petersburg, says 
her Majesty's Government are convinced that any suggestion of the kind 
would be now disregarded by the two belligerents, and ‘this would make it 
a matter of greater delicacy and difficulty hereafter for neutral Powers who 
might be anxious to exert themselves for the restoration of peace.’ Prince 
Gortschakoff, in reply, expressed his ‘ entire concurrence in this view of the 
case.’ Count Beust, on the 11th of August, told Lord Bloomfield he had 
been informed of Lord Granville’s anxiety ‘to profit of [by ?] the first 
opening to suggest propositions of peace to France and Prussia.’ He 
expressed his desire to aid in establishing an understanding among the 
neutral Powers for this purpose, but ‘at present he saw no chance of 
entering upon any negotiations with either belligerent.’ . . . Italy, however, 
towards the end of the month, again came forward in the matter, and a 
dispatch from Lord Granville to Sir A. Paget, on the 27th of August, lays 
down the position which the Government continued consistently to main- 
tain.” i : 
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I pass over the repeated and express requests from the: French 


Government of National Defence for English, for European, media- , 


tion. In the course of the next month Count Bernstorff officially 
communicated to Lord Granville the circular of Count Bismarck, 
dated from Rheims, declaring the intention of the German Govern- 


ment “to push back the French frontier on the south-west, and’. 


thereby the starting-point of the French attacks,” and “to acquire 
for Germany the fortresses with which France threatens us, so as to 
make of them bulwarks of. defence ”-—in other words, gave formal 
notice to England that France was to be dismantled and dismembered. 
Lord Granville “asked whether any expression of opinion on the 
contents of the circular was invited by the Prussian Government (!) ” 
and the reply was in the negative. |. ; 

Still some of the neutrals at least were hardly satisfied; for “in 
answer to M. Cadorna, Lord Granville again expressed the opinion 


‘that there is no means at present by which the neutral Powers can ` 


accelerate the conclusion of peace?” And “in a dispatch of the 
4th of October Lord Granville, after a review of the course hitherto 
pursued by the Government, states explicitly that they are not pre- 
pared to support by. force any representations they might make to 
Prussia, and that they must await some more favourable moment for 
interposition.” That more “favourable moment” hardly seemed 
nearer when, on the 11th of October, Count Bismarck issued from 
Ferrières his short dispatch to Count Bernstorff, speaking of “the 


cession of Strasburg and Metz,” which the Germans were “ striving ` 


for.” Austria, however, after Italy, pressed England again, for— 
“On the 10th of October Lord Granville writes to Lord Bloomfield, at. 


Vienna, a report of a communication which Count Apponyi had been , 


instructed to make to him on the expediency of mediation between France 
and Prussia, and on the views with regard to it.entertained by the Austro- 


Hungarian Government. Count Beust said that for special reasons it was . 


impossible for Austria to take the initiative; but he -was distressed at the 
‘torpor’ of Europe, and he thought England and Russia might move. Lord 
Granville adhered to his ordinary language on the subject... . On the 
12th of October, Lord Granville tells Lord Bloomfield he has learnt from 
Count Apponyi that the. Provisional Government of France had appealed for 
‘the active support of Austria, even supposing that Rugsia should maintain 
her present attitude.’ Count Beust again expressed the opinion that England 
and Russia might interfere, but he declined to do so himself.” 


Now, indeed, comes in a dispatch of what Mr. Auberon Herbert, 
in the late debate, truly called an “astonishing” character. On the 


16th of October, writing to Sir A. Buchanan, Lord Granville “wished ` 


to know whether Prince Gortschakoff thought it might be possible 


for England and Russia to come to some understanding on the ` 
reasonable terms of peace, and then make,a joint appeal to both 


parties.” But Russia, was already preparing to. take advantage of 


WN2. 
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‘European disorganization (Circular denouncing the Treaty of Paris, 
dated October 19—81, presented to Lord Granville November 9). 
“Prince Gortschakoff expressed a conviction even stronger than that 
-of Lord Granville, that it would at present be of no avail to inter- ' 
pose, and he added that Russia had already gone further than any 
other Power, ‘as the Emperor, in his private correspondence with - 
the King of Prussia, had expressed a hope that no annexation ‘of 
French territory would be required.’ ” : 

Finally, on the 19th of Decembéer, in a dispatch to Lord Lyons, Lord 
Granville records, without a word of comment, Count Bismarck’s 
express refusal to accéde, amongst other things, to “ the assembly of a 
European Congress, which should discuss the questions at issue 
between France and Prussia.” 

Was there ever a display of such fatuity? We are accustomed 

*to the curious reasoning of certain employers, to the effect that- 
working men are likely to obtain better terms for themselves when 
they don’t agree or even consult beforehand what they will ask 
than when they do; but the logic of that at least lies obviously 
in the reasoner’s purse. Here we find the bystanders of a great 
conflict, all interested in and desirous of its termination, pressing 
upon one of their number the expediency of coming to an agreement 
as to their common action, as to the means by which the, common 
end might be effected, and that one persistently refusing. Was it 
ever possible to conceive for one moment that better terms could be- 
obtained by any one of the Powers separately than by all, or even 
only several, combined? How could England be weakened by the 
support of Europe? Is the fable of the bundle of sticks really a 
mystery of a nature so recondite as to be utterly beyond the compre- - 
hension of an English Foreign Minister, of an English Cabinet? 

Let the tree be judged by its fruits, you say. It was for the sake of 
peace that England refused to interfere, and practically to allow Europe 
to interfere, even with unsolicited counsel, unsolicited expressions of 
opinion. “England has not interfered; Europe has not interfered; and, 
lo! peace is at hand. Ay, but a peace which is no peace. Is there 
peace between garotter and garotted, when the garotted yields up his 
watch to save his life? Can there be peace between nation and nation, 
when the conquered nation, with the conqueror in possession of nearly 
half her territory, her capital, almost all her strongholds, and nearly a 
million of prisoners—in two words, with his knee upon her very throat 
—yields up a couple of millions of her most faithful population to save 
the rest? In presence of the late vote of Alsace for the National 
Assembly, sublime in its patriotism,* in presence of that of Paris, 

- * Out of the 145,000 electors belonging to the arrondissements of Strasburg, Savergne, 
Schlestadt, Wissembourg, nearly 102,000 registered their votes; out of 60,000 votes 


Strasburg itself contributed 40,000.— Times, Feb. 22. Letter from Bordeaux Corre- 
spondent. Not one Germanizer has been elected. 
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can you doubt for a moment that any peace which France may 
‘now sign for its relinquishment will not, cannot, be held binding by 
the country? You might as well hold that a written engagement 
not to prosecute a housebreaker, signed with his pistol on your brow, 
is to stop you from prosecuting! The engagement is one entered 
info under duress, void épso facto. It would be an offence towards 
society, not to break it, but to keep it. The right of Alsace and 
Lorraine to be French cannot be signed away by any French states- 
man any more than, if the French had been victorious, the right of 
the Rhenish provinces to be German could have been signed away 
by any German one. 

Scarcely less fatal to the duration of any peace is the claim for the 
surrender of Metz. Metz in German hands, is, as it were, a huge 
cannon pointed straight upon, and carefully sighted for, Paris. A 
capital is untenable with a foreign fortress of such a description 
-within reach. For France to live with Metz a German stronghold, 
it would be necessary to shift the seat of Government either further 
down the Seine. (Quillebeuf is indeed about the ideal site for a 
French capital), or to the line of the Loire. What is Paris worth 
under such circumstances ?e Events have shown it—just four months’ 
starvation. f 

I say nothing of the further German demand for a pecuniary in- 
demnity, the amount of which would make it simply the most 
colossal act of robbery ever perpetrated by one nation upon another. 
I confine myself simply to the claim for Strasburg and Metz, for 
Alsace and Lorraine, in whole or in part; and I repeat that no 
. peace based on such terms can be accepted by France otherwise than 
as an engagement under duress, good only whilst the duress lasts. 
All, then, that Europe has gained by its neutrality, by its “ efface- 
-ment,” is a peace which must be broken by France on the first 
opportunity. Nor.is this all. Just in proportion to the enlarge- 
ment of German power, to‘the corresponding diminution of French, 
may we be sure that the next war will not be like the last, a simple 
stand-up fight between the two powers alone. Too weak henceforth 
to cope singly with Germany, France must cast about for helpers. 
. Like the kings of Sardinia of old, geography will “forbid her to be 
-honest.” Craft is the only force available for revenge to the weak. 
Her policy will be to sow everywhere dissension and distrust, that in 
-the midst of any confusion which she can foment she may be enabled 
. to snatch back her own. A truly complete European concert is all but 
. impossible, with France smarting under spoliations too vital.for her to 
acquiesce in. Is it possible that men claiming to be statesmen can 
. look on any such peace with satisfaction, as the fruit of their careful 
abstinence from interference, from any chgagements for concert of 
any kind? 
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Such is, for the present, the result on the largest scale of that 
doctrine of sheer individualism, of which, on a smaller scale, compe- 
-titive political economy is the expression; that doctrine in which 
“devil take the hindmost” is merely the obverse of.“ laissez faire.” 
It needs yet one culminating triumph. What means justice — 
between man and man, if there be no justice between nation ànd 
nation? Germany is allowed, at her ease and leisure, to ravage, 
plunder, dismember her neighbour France. Why is John Thomas 
to be arrested, tried, imprisoned, sent to penal servitude it may be, 
for burning a neighbour’s house, robbing a neighbour’s till, chopping 
off a neighbours arm? Russia, Prussia, after having solemnly 
entered into certain engagements,* declare they are not bound by 
them. As to one, two or three of her creditors politely asked her to 
a conference, and every one understood at once that the contract 
was to be modified so as to suit the taste of the debtor. As to the 
other, not even so much as this is done; a gentle shake of the head, 
and modest whisper of “shocking,” is all her punishment. But why, 
then, should poor Lieutenant Snooks, if he dislikes to take up his 
“little bill,” or to pay the rent of his lodgings, be subject to all 
sorts of persecutions of a so-called “civil” sort, from the county court, 
it may be, up to the Lord Chancellor, or even the House of Lords? 

- I shall be told, perhaps, that the “ Law of Nations” is but a dream, 
that independent States are in a “state of nature? as towards each 
other, that there is no such thing as a “right” between nation and 
nation. I believe we shall only know the potency of that so-called 
dream when we shall have carefully brushed away all formal frecords 
of it. I believe it will only then be found how much of the internal 
.order, prosperity, justice, in every country, has depended on the 
faith that there was‘an order, and a justice, between State and State; 
that each was interested in the existence and prosperity of all. 
I believe no words’ can measure the deepening gloom which will 
settle upon all the smaller States of Europe, in proportion as they 
realize the fact that a people has arisen in their midst capable of 
crushing, single-handed, one of the greatest of the whole number, 
and which has been allowed to do so unchecked. I believe the 
gloom spread over Europe by the conquests of ‘the first French 
Empire was nothing to this., For after all, utterly selfish and 
grasping as it was, that Empire brought with-it all manner of new 
and needful things to the conquered—destruction of routines, oppres+ 
sive privileges, antiquated customs, castes, fetters, barriers of all 
sorts; it swept away the old Europe into nothingness, and beneath 

* There was no actual duress laid upon Russia during the Crimean Wat. She was 

beaten, but retained full liberty of action. Nota shred of territory was taken from her, 


although, considering that the true people of the Crimea, the Tartars, sided with the 
allies, the depriving her of it would have been a restitution sooner than a spoliation, _ 
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its iron heel the new Europe grew up. And then, at least, for every 
down-trodden country, there was one star of hope on the horizon— 
England stood out undaunted against the despot. But what does the 
Prussian rule bring with it to its conquered ? What single proniise, 
however hollow, does it hold out? Not one. Germanism or death— 
perhaps, in its milder moods, banishment and confiscation*—is its 
only gospel, to Pole, to Dane, to Alsatian, to Lorrainer ; and England 
stands by with folded arms! ‘With these facts, with this prospect 
before them, how can any of Germany’s-smaller neighbours sit down 
quietly to works of internal improvement? Every one of such 
States must know that it only exists on sufferance.t And must not 


* Sufficient attention has not been paid by the Press to the remarkable ukase “given 
at our head-quarters at Versailles, on the 15th of December, 1870,” signed “ William,” 
and countersigned “Von Bismarck” and ‘Von Roon,” which was published in the 
Times of January 17, 1871, from the Moniteur Cficiel of the general government of 
Lorraine, issued at Nancy, January 12, and was referred to by Sir Robert Peel in his ' 
House of Commons speech of February 17. The first article decrees confiscation of all 
present and future property, and banishment for ten years against all who may join the 
French armies. By Art. 2, an order of the governor-general for this purpose, three days 
after its publication in the official portion of the.G@azette, is to have the effect of a legal 
decision. Art. 3. “ Every payment and transfer which shall afterwards be made to the 
condemned{will be considered void.” Art. 4. ‘Every disposition of his property, or of 
portions of the same, whether to come into effect during his lifetime or after death, 
which the condemned shall make after the issue of this decree, is null and void.” Art. &. 
« Whoever shall desire to leave his place of residence must obtain a written permit from 

. the prefect, to whom he must give notice of his object. "Whoever shall absent himself 
from his dwelling for more than eight days will be legally considered to have joined the 

' French armies. This supposition will be sufficient for his condemnation.” By Art. 6, the 
prefects are to keep and control a list of all males. By Art. 7, all receipts from confisea- 

_tions are to be paid to the account of the general government. By Art. 8, the returning 
from banishment is made punishable according to Art. 33 of the Penal Code (¢.¢. the 
French one, which makes a banished man, on mere proof of identity, punishable with 
‘imprisonment for at least as much time, and not more than twice as much, as remained 

_to run of his banishment). By Art. 9, the order itself comes into force on the day of its 
publication. co 

Thus a Lorrainer absent eight days from home without special leave will, without 
any form of trial whatsoever, on the mere order of the governor-general, lose the right 
of returning for ten years, becoming meanwhile, in respect of property, a mere outlaw, 
losing not only all he has, all that is owed to him, but all right to acquire or receive 
anything in any shape; and, if he ventures to come back, is liable, over and above all such 
confiscation, to from ten to twenty years’ imprisonment. It is only in the records of 
religious persecutions, of penal laws against Huguenots in France, against Papists in 
Treland, that we are accustomed to read of such hideous perversions of the name of law. 
There, perhaps, religious fanaticism explains, and to some extent palliates, them. Here 
there is nothing of the kind. No military necessity can suffice to justify the measure. 
Military necessities are merely temporary. This acts essentially in futuro. We have 
simply before us the act of a conqueror absolutely regardless of all considerations of 
justice, perfectly conscious how hateful his rule is to the conquered, and sitting down in 
cold blood to consider what amount of terrorism, will be sufficient to crush them into 
submission. . 

+ Most people look upon Luxembourg as being already Prussia’s destined prey, subject 
to more or less of formality in the, seizure, and this in spite of the distinctly anti- 
Prussian tendencies of the inhabitants. Switzerland’s position is extremely critical. 
Because she has dared to be humane, she is fixed with the burthen of Bourbaki’s 
surrendered army, and the common German threat is that her turn will come next. 
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‘the loss .of all faith in a political future tend, in every case, to let 
loose all the coarser appetites of man’s nature, the greed of wealth, 
‘the greed -of. pleasure yet more? “Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” Is there not too much of this in Belgium, in 
‘Luxembourg, already ? 

The reconstitution of Europe—its reconstitution in the face of, 
against, Prussianized Germany, and Russia her accomplice—such is, 
in truth, the huge problem which now lies before the world—a 
problem which will not take a few years only, but probably a genera- 
tion, fully to solve. And that reconstitution, to be real, must be 
fundamental. Each State must reconstitute itself before there can be 
an organic whole of all. There is, perhaps, one State only, and that 

- one of the smallest, in which this reconstitution may be said to be 
practically complete. I mean, of course, Switzerland. There political 
power, mental cultivation, and national duty are co-extensive. The 
freest people of Continental Europe, and one, at least, of the best 
educated, is a people of soldiers; and being a people of soldiers, it 
can afford to live without an army. But what can Switzerland do 
alone ? f 

Europe must be reconstituted, and therefore England must be 
reconstituted ; and it is to this task of reconstitution that, during that 
coming peace which can be no peace—during the forced truce which 
must run at most between the day when France accepts, in sheer 

‘helplessness, an intolerable burthen, and the day when she finds her- 
. self strong enough to try and shake it off, but which may be broken far 
earlier from many another quarter, through many another cause—the. 
English nation has to apply itself. 
I say the English nation; I do not say this party or that party. 
: I lookupon the present Liberal party and the present Liberal Cabinet as 
having practically foundered in the Continental storm. No Cabinet can 
long survive the stigma, even if personally unmerited, of having been 
found at the helm at a period of European emergency, with an army 
of which not more than 40,000 men were available to take the field as 
representing the might of England—a policy such as Sir Robert Peel 
comically described as a “ venturesome one,” in which her Foreign 
Minister seemed astonished at his own audacity in “ venturing ” to 
make any the slightest observation to a foreign colleague. Nor is there 
at present any rear-rank of English liberalism capable of taking the 
part if this were swept away. The Gladstone Cabinet, in all that 
respects the national defences, has followed, not led, the professed 
policy of the party. Jt was told to retrench, to cut down; it has 
-retrenched and cut down. No voice of note has been heard from 
‘amongst its partizans, warning it that it might be cutting to the 
‘quick of the honour, of tHe life of the nation. This is perhaps one - 
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great secret of the silent, sullen stupor which seemed at the opening 
of the session to lie on the country, and which-the Zimes—gene- 
rally as keen to note social phenomena as it is incapable of dealing 
with their causes—had discerned and commented on. The home - 
policy of the Cabinet must be admitted to have been eminently 
successful. A year ago the duration of that Cabinet might appear to 
many almost unlimited ; a few weeks ago every man was saying or 
whispering to his neighbour that the Cabinet was very shaky, that it 
could not last. If you examined for yourself into the grounds for 
this feeling—universal, ominous—you could find absolutely nothing to 
account for it that the Ministry had done, but only that which they had 
not done—the imbecility of their foreign policy, their manifestation to 
the world of England’s impotency in the face of a European crisis. 
And yet this manifestation was but the logical sequency, not of a 
true free-trade policy, but of a free-trade policy accepted, I must say 
habitually, and for the most part implicitly, by the Liberal party at 
large in the mere commercial competitive sense—freedom to do 
everything and bear everything for the sake of gain; freedom to 
trade away truth, honour, self-respect, the lives of others, ay, and 
one’s very own life, to-morrow, in order to fill one’s purse to-day ; 
a freedom in which, according to the baseness of our common lan- 
guage, economy has ceased to mean householding, but only stinting 
and clipping. But another feeling tended to deepen the disgust 
into what I have called stupor. Some, like the now celebrated 
author of “The Fight at Dame Europa’s School,” may believe that 
a mere change of ministers would. make all the difference. If 
it could do so, if there were any grounds for believing that the 
present heads of the Conservative party were capable of a really 
national, imperial policy, there is many a man now calling himself a 
Liberal, a Radical, who would vote for their supporters to-morrow. 
But there is no such hope. Notwithstanding the fair promise of a 
few of their measures, probably, before the end of this session, if the 
Opposition choose it, the Cabinet will fall, and there being, as was said 
above, no rear-rank of Liberalism to fall back upon, a Tory Cabinet 
will take its place. But no more national, imperial policy is. to be 
expected from Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli than from the present 
ministers. . The miserable tongue-fence of the Tory leader in the Com- 
mons during the address debate, about the “ifs” and “ans” of before 
the war and the guarantee of the Saxon provinces in 1815, is enough 
to prove it. England’s guarantee to Prussia of her Saxon provinces! 
Fancy the yeAwe acBeorog with which Count Bismarck would treat 
such a suggestion. Guarantee her Saxon provinces to Prussia! 
Guarantee to the tiger the bullock of his last night’s supper! Nor 
was the entire silence of the Conservative leaders during the debate 
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led by Mr. Auberon Herbert a less conclusive proof that they had 
nothing to say which the nation could care to hear. 

I repeat, then, that the reconstitution of England must proceed 
from thé English nation itself, not from this party or that party, 
though men of all parties may co-operate init. But what do I mean 
by reconstitution ? 

That the various elements of the English body-politic should stand 
together in organic unity, instead of falling away from each other, 
tumbling over or against each other, or merely lying side by side 
orone over the other, like so many pieces of inorganic matter or 
atoms of inorganic dust; that the sense of being one body-politic 
should prevail over that of being mere units or, at most, members of 
a particular class; that all Englishmen throughout the world should, 
learn to feel that they are partners for-weal or woe, members one of 
another; that the health of the whole body cannot be complete 

‘whilst any limb of it is crippled or diseased—ay, that it is impaired 
by the ill-health of each smallest particle; that a single pauper, a 
single criminal, a single rebel, a single coward, is a blot on the 
commonwealth, just as a dead toe-nail, a maimed finger, a squinting 
eye, a weak tendon, is a blot on the health of a human body ; that we 

‘should learn to live and die as Englishmen, and for England, in 

‘order that England in turn may learn to live—and if need be die— 
as the member of a true commonwealth of nations, and for that 
commonwealth. 

And why do I say that England -needs to be ‘re-constituted ? 
Because, thank God! the bases of that reconstitution are, to a great 
extent, laid already ; because the principle of our Poor Laws is, that 
every man has a right to live who has not forfeited that right by 
crime; that the property of England is mortgaged to its poverty ; 
but, at the same time, that every one who claims the right to live 
at the hands of his fellows is bound to render a service of work 
in return, if not absolutely incapacitated ; because the principle of 
our political constitution, according to Blackstone himself, is, that 
only such are excluded from the suffrage “as can have no will of 
‘their own ;” because the promise of the widest education which 
modern school-boards. can devise was contained in the freedom of 

' our old universities; because the duty of every man: to share in 
the defence of the country is recognised as far back as the Statute 
of Winchester in 1285, and lies at the ground of our militia system ; 
because the principle of our colonial system is, that to whatever new 
land they. go, Englishmen carry with them as colonists English 
freedom and English law. 

I cannot treat here of that reconstitution as a whole; I do not 
even need to do so; for, thank God! under two of the aspects above 
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indicated, that reconstitution is proceeding already. The extension 
of the franchise has been sufficient to bring at least the means of 
political power to the door, if not of every man, at least of every 
class. It is impossible henceforth for any thinking man not to see 
that with manhood suffrage recognised throughout nearly the whole 
Continent as the basis of the political system, its adoption in this 
country (whether combined or not with woman-suffrage) is but a 
question of time, and of time probably somewhat brief. I would say 
at once that I would not hasten unduly the hour of its triumph. I` 
have no wish to see our constituencies swamped with ignorant 
agricultural labourers, as the constituencies of France are with 
ignorant and selfish peasant-proprietors. But with the principle of 
universal compulsory education, written by this time, if not yet carried 
~ out, in our law, I look forward henceforth with hopefulness to its 
-ultimate establishment (although I trust in some better shape than 
it has yet been realized) as the only means of landing the suffrage 
high and dry above the ebb and flow of political agitation. But the 
mere possession of the suffrage is not political power. The English 
Parliament is still only a class Parliament, though embracing three 
classes—the landholding, mercantile, and professional—which pretty 
well balance each other. Sooner or later it must become a truly 
representative Parliament, embracing all classes. -Working men of 
the towns are already knocking at its doors. Means must be devised, 
not only for letting them in (these, I trust, Mr. Forster’s Bill may 
supply), but,for enabling them to hold their seats there. Yet the work 
will never be completed till John Hodge, too, has his say in St. 
Stephen’s. Perhaps it might be no great harm if he found his way 
there now, in his white smock and gaiters. But by the time Mr. 
Forster and: his successors have perfected him in his three R’s, and 
let us hope in a good deal besides (including the substitution of more 
sensible attire for the said white smock and gaiters), he must come, 
for England to be at last truly herself in her-Parliament. England 
will be reconstituted politically when all men of all classes, according 
to their ability, are able to share in the governing of the country. 
Education, too, has—thanks to the Act of last year—been pro- 
nounced for the first time a necessity. That it should be made 
compulsory is the logical consequence of that necessity once ac- 
knowledged. The question between indirect and direct compulsion 
is only one of time. England will be reconstituted intellectually 
when all men of all classes, according to their ability, are able to 
share in the thought-work of the country—when, to use Mr. 
Huxley’s noble words, we shall have established “a great educational 
ladder, the bottom of which shall be in the gutter and the top in the 
university, and by which every child who ‘has the strength to climb 
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may, by using that strength, reach the place for which nature 
intended him.” 

But, in the present state of Europe, a social system based on the 
right of all to live and the duty of all to work, a truly national 
representation and government, a truly national education, are as 
nothing without the means of national self-defence. And here, 
unfortunately, all has to be done. We have only as starting-points 
the principle of the unconstitutionality of a standing army, be- 
queathed to us by our forefathers in the solemn formula which opens 
our annual Mutiny Acts: “Whereas the raising or keeping a 
standing army within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in time of peace, unless it be with the consent of Parliament, 
is against law,” and the one which complements it, of the liability - 
of all to serve in the militia when called upon to do so. 

I say that these two principles are all that we have to build upon. 
I do not think it needs discussion, for it is admitted on all sides that 
we have not at present the means of national self-defence. It may 
be necessary, and I believe it is, to increase our standing army. But 
we cannot rely upon our standing army, however increased, as a 
sufficient permanent defence for the country. To do so, would be 
to contravene the constitutional principle above referred to; to saddle 
the country with an intolerable burthen of expense; to confirm and 
spread the evil military spirit; above all, to waste the lesson that 
the war should just have taught us. For I maintain that that war 
has proved to demonstration how a nation trained to arms—a nation 

.of soldiers, if the expression be preferred—can, man for man, over- 
throw armies composed of mere professional soldiers, however expe- 
rienced. Precious as was, no doubt, to the Prussians, the experience 
of the Danish war, of the grandly brief campaign which culminated 
at Sadowa, that acquired in actual warfare by at least a large portion 
of the French army, and by the bulk of its officers, in Africa, the 
Crimea, Italy, Mexico, China, Cochin-China, must have been vastly 

‘superior. Nor is this all, Let it be remembered that Prussia’s best 
soldiers in this war have been those who are emphatically her citizen 

. soldiers—the Landwehr. The correspondent of the Daily News before 
Metz, in describing the battle of Maiziéres, says emphatically of these 
Landwehr, who have “less of the conventional warrior in them than 
the line :”—“ Were I-a general, I should never wish to command better 
men. Cool in the entrenchments, where they lay calmly in position, 
picking up the bullets that fell among them—resolute, indomitable 
in their steady, quick march-forward, and then irresistible in the 
final bayonet rush with which they carried the villages—they are 
-troops to delight the heart of a man with a soldierly instinct.” For 
my own part, I have little doubt that, although their resistance 
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might be somewhat more stubborn, the professional soldiers of 
England would have no more chance before the national army of 
Prussia than the professional soldiers of Austria or of France. 
And how should it not be so? Is not the Prussian soldier morally 
a ‘much higher creature than the English one? We boast of our 
army being entirely composed of volunteers. But what does this 
mean at best? That the country as such is rich enough to buy 
a sufficiency of men for its army, and contains a sufficiency of men 
poor enough and fools enough to sell themselves into it. That those 
whom we call volunteers are but mercenaries, is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that—although for the last few years the small amount 
of recruitment now required may have been carried on without 
bounty—yet bounty-money or a diminution of standard are the 
two invariable pivots of any noteworthy increase in the number 
of men—i.e., the offer of a larger purchase-money for the same 
article, or of the same purchase-money for an inferior article. 
It is idle to compare these bought and sold volunteers with the 
Prussian soldier—still more the Landwehr man—serving because 
it is his duty to serve, and of whom the correspondent above quoted 
says again: “The hairy Kerl, with the grey in his beard—and who 
knows how many young birds in his nest ?—went straight to the 
front as boldly as the sprightly young volunteer, who had only a 
girl to weep for him if he should fall.” 
On the other side, the war has as clearly demonstrated that before 

a nation trained to arms an untrained nation has no chance. It is 
impossible to deny the gallantry with which, under, for the most 
part, incompetent officers, and almost as incompetent generals, the raw 
levies of France—some after three months’ drill, some after no drill 
at all—threw themselves in the way of the enemy, and endeavoured 
to stem his progress, and this with so profound a sense of their own. 
inferiority, that the popular rhyme of the war—a fact probably un- 
known to history hitherto—has been one absolutely presentient of 
defeat— i 

Nous partons, ton, ton, 

Comme des moutons 

Pour la boucherie. 


As to the Franc-Tireurs, the.incredible contempt of life which 
they have been known to show, is sufficiently attested by a statement 
in a letter dated February 7, from the Atheneum, signed A. C. B., 
and published in the Times of February 8, from an English gentle- 
man who had recently returned from Rouen: “One of the German 
officers told me that on more than one occasion a Franc-Tireur had 
come forward and fired by himself on a battalion or company on the 
march, and he inquired whether this was war?” Not war, certainly, 
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but the wildest chivalry of self-sacrifice. And yet the nation which 
could produce such men lies prostrate and cowed for want of military 
training. 

I am far from looking at a national army as a mere defence against 
any specific danger—as against any present or proximate one it 
would, of course, be perfectly illusory. I hold that in the present 
condition of the world the possession of the means of self-defence is 
essential to freedom. I hold that it is alike every man’s duty and 
every man’s right to be able to share, according to his capacity, in 
the defence of his country. I believe that the ability to do so should 
be an honour, the inability a disgrace. I believe it is impossible 
that either should be the case whilst the defenders of the country are 
. only recruited from what Mr. Greg has lately, in this Review, termed 
_“ the fit portion of the population—z.e., the willing, the unemployed, 

the physically capable, and the men of questionable or mischievous 

proclivities.” I believe the “men of questionable or mischievous 

proclivities,” ought to be those, if any, who should be excluded from 

a truly national army; that their presence in the ranks now is the 

greatest of all checks to the entrance into them of the most valuable 

class of all (since “physical capacity”? must be considered a pre- 

requisite of all service, not as forming a special class), the “ willing.” | 
Surely there is (and thank God for it) many a man who is willing 

to serve, but not willing to serve with blackguards. 

On this moral ground, above all others—that to be truly free must 
imply the power of defending one’s freedom—that it is every English- 
man’s duty and right, and should be his honour, to share in defend- 
ing the freedom of England—would I put the necessity for this 
country of a national army. In an economical point of view, I must 
say that a mere perusal of Professor Cairnes’s article in the last 
number of the Fortnightly Review ought, it seems to me, to carry con- 
viction to the mind of every unprejudiced reader, that with a view to 
the true utilizing and husbanding of a nation’s resources for self- 
defence, the Swiss system has apparently reached the very acme of 
perfection. By the mere process of combining with ordinary educa- 
tion drill, or the learning of the mechanical movements necessary to 
civilized warfare, and instruction in the use of arms, Switzerland is 
able, at the cost of an interruption to civil and industrial pursuits of 
not more than from 100 to 110 days, spread over twenty-five, years in 
portions of not more than four to seven weeks for infantry, and rather 
more (160 to 170 days) for cavalry, artillerymen, and engineers, and 
at a money cost of about £333,000 per annum, being less, we are 
told, than what we pay for ineffectives alone, to have an army of 
200,000 for a population of 2,500,000, the whole of which, including 
artillery, may be made ready to take the field in four days; and, as 
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a fact, she did, within a week of the French declaration of war, place 
40,000 men on her frontier. 

I may be told, indeed, that Swiss soldiers are not soldiers. This is 
a military question; it is perfectly possible that somewhat longer 
periods of service than the Swiss would be advisable. On the other 
hand, it is certain that the Swiss organization is such as to inspire 
confidence in the people themselves, since even before its final 
development in 1850—before the birth of the French Empire which 
has just passed away—Switzerland was ready at one time to measure 
swords with France in defence of the rights of a single naturalized 
citizen of Thurgau, who afterwards, with characteristic ingratitude, 
repaid the self-devotion of his adopted country by excluding her from 
the valley of Dappes, interfering with her railway system, fomenting 
her evil discords, and by other acts of imperial terrorism. : 

But I ask for no blind copying of the Swiss system. I ask only 
that its principles be adopted—universal training to military service, 
begun in childhood, kept up to the full maturity of life. We-can 
lay the foundation of such a system at once. Let elementary drill 
.be made obligatory by law in every rate-aided, grant-aided, primary 
school, every factory school, every workhouse school. Let superior 
drill or military exercises (¢.., artillery drill) be made obligatory in 
all educational establishments for secondary or for the higher educa- 
tion, which are in anywise aided, by the State. Let this form an-ele- 
ment in every scheme of the Endowed School- Commissioners, the 
Public School Commissioners, the Charity Commissioners, or the 
Court of Chancery, as respects any educational charity, and a condi- 
tion of any charter or Act of Parliament to be hereafter granted or’ 
passed. to, or in favourof any, educational institution. Let a register 
be kept of all boys and youths leaving establishments which come 
within the system. Let every parish be required, and if necessary 
assisted, to provide'and keep a drill-ground, and one or more drill- 
sergeants. Let an organization of junior or cadet corps, by parishes, 
hundreds, and counties, be formed, to comprise all the registered 
youth of the country, such organization to come into operation within: 
one year after the introduction of drill into primary schools, for the 
purpose of carrying on the training of those who leave school. Let 
all contracts of apprenticeship be declared to imply the master’s duty 
to allow ‘his apprentice the means of receiving such training. In 
the course of six years from 1872, if we follow the Swiss practice as 
to age, every boy who may next year leave an ordinary elementary 
school will be capable of becoming a recruit, and by 1879 the first. 
contingent of our national army might be set on foot, each successive 
contingent from thenceforth becoming year by year more numerous, 
and enjoying the: benefits of a longer previous training. By 1880,. 
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indeed, the: registration and compulsory training of all males of 
eighteen years of age might begin.* Amongst other indirect 
means by which the organization might be promoted, proficiency 
“in military training might be made one of the conditions of all ordi- 
nary civil service examinations, and a continuance of military exer- . 
cises till a given age be made obligatory on all persons in Govern- 
ment employ. But supposing a longer period of training at eighteen 
were required of all those who had not gone through the preliminary 
stages, I believe this of itself would be the most powerful of all indi- 
rect means for hastening the full development of the system. One 
invaluable principle of the Swiss law must be kept firm hold ofthat 
which requires of the officer cent. per cent. more training and service 
than of the men. Soldiérs who know that their officers know as 
much again of their business as themselves are sure to follow them. 

As to the bugbear of compulsion, I believe it will disappear as 
soon as service is made universal. It is the inequality of the burthen 
above all which has always made, and will always make, the militia 
ballot so unpopular. I am -assured by those who ought to know the 
opinions of their fellows, that the feeling of the workshops is per- 
fectly ready for the performance of military duty, provided it be 
enforced alike upon all. Asa matter of fact, service in Switzerland 
is not only submitted to, but willingly performed, and on every 
emergency the call to arms has been responded to with the greatest 
alacrity. Yet the Swiss are quite as thrifty, know quite as well the 
value of their time, as ourselves. There is no conceivable reason 
why a national military organization should not be quite as popular 
in England as in Switzerland. On the other hand, it is clear that 
inasmuch as the establishment of such an organization demands the 
fullest mutual confidence between the governors and the governed, 
the working classes, upon whom its burthens must chiefly rest, will 
require pari passu to be admitted largely to share iti the exercise of 
political power. 

I do not in the least contend, I repeat it, that in the present state 
of the world and of the British empire, a national British army can 
allow us to dispense with a standing army (though one on a greatly 
diminished scale), still less with our navy, with fortifications, with 
our scientific military services. On the contrary, I. think such an 
army will enable us to form the best conceivable army from 
amongst its ranks—an army of genuine, not pot-house, volunteer 
soldiers, composed solely of those whose special aptitudes, trained 
from childhood in the rudiments of the military art, lead them to 


* Mr. John Dickinson, in his “Scheme for the Establishment of Efficient Militia 
Reserves,” of which the second edition has just appeared (P. S. King, Parliament Street), 
seems to contemplate immediate registration of all males between eighteen and twenty- 
five. ° 1 
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adopt by choice the profession of arms. When this takes’ place, the 
jealousies which now exist between regulars, militiamen, and volun- 
teers will pass away. There will be only a difference of degree 
between the soldiers of the standing army and those of the ordinary 
national army. The recruiting-sergeant and the Government bounty 
will become alike tales of the past. 

- I say, then,—and in saying so (as indeed in most of the propositions 
I shall lay down in this paper) I know I have the concurrence of 
some of the most thoughtful and influential leaders of our working 
class,—that the mainstay for self-defence of this country, besides 
her fleet, her scientific services, and the perfecting of her military 
` administration and organization, must lie in the training of her 
people as such to the use of arms.and military service. We are sure, 
from the example of Switzerland, that, up to a certain point at least, 
this can be done on the cheapest footing almost which can be con- 
ceived. We are equally sure, by the same example, that it can be 
done without the least interference with civil freedom, and, by the 
admission even of those who most condemn the system, without 
imparting to the national mind the least tincture of, militarism. 

- I do not, I own, perceive in the proposals of the Government for 
military reorganization any real approach to what I believe the 
necessary reconstitution of our military system on a national basis, 
except on the single point of the abolition of purchase. One point, 
however, which has been much insisted on of late by professional 
critics, I should have been glad to see altogether pretermitted by the 
Government—I mean the fortifying of London. I believe the forti- 
fications of Paris killed France without saving the capital. I believe 
that one tithe of the energy which France, has wasted on the oft- 
renewed attempt to relieve Paris—a task always more hopeless with 
‘each attempt, in proportion as the intervening country became more 
desolate, as the enemy had time to study and guard each line oi 
approach, and thereby almost at his leisure to choose his battle-fields 
—if devoted to operations on a more varied scale, and, above all, to 
the cutting of the German communications, would have won victory 
for her ere this. A single band of three hundred Francs-Tireurs, by 
blowing up a single bridge, was able for days to reduce the German 
army before Paris to the use of a single line of communication with 
Germany. What might not have been done with the armies which 
have perished in the hopeless march towards Paris? But again, a 
city of a million of people or more may be rendered impregnable, 
but it cannot be rendered unfamishable. Strategically, the defence of 
Paris seems to me to have been the ‘greatest of military failures. It 
fell without a single fort having been taken, nay, not a single outwork 
but those made during the siege. It fell, full of artillery, full of 
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arms, full of soldiers. It fell to a besieging army far inferior to that 
within its walls. It fell, simply because it was a huge capital; and 
huge capitals must fall in the long run, simply through their over- 
weight of human life. And the same demonstration has been afforded 
on a smaller scale by almost every other French fortress which the 
Germans have attacked. In almost every case the fort has been 
taken through the town. The destruction of this, whilst the fortifi- 
cations were scarcely touched, has been sufficient (with the one noble 
exception of Bitche) to compel surrender. - I say nothing of the sys- 
tematic barbarity with which this has been carried out. To bombard 
a town in order to compel a fort to surrender is simply a speculation 
on the greater tender-heartedness of your opponent—on the proba- 
bility that by killing women and children you will -force men less 
brutal than yourselves to lay down their arms. Such, we now see, is 
one of the habitual conditions of Teuton warfare in the present day ; 
what we have to do is to take note of it, prepare to meet it if neces- 
sary. The essential means of doing so is, so far as practicable, to 
leave all great cities, and, as far as possible, all but the smallest 
towns, above all the capital, unfortified—at least, except by light 
works capable of resisting a mere coup de main. I believe nothing 
is more dangerous to the life of the country than a reliance upon its 
capital, England has, thank God! much less of that reliance than 
France. Ido not believe that England would tamely submit, as 
France has done, to allow a capitulating metropolis to dispose of- the 
destinies of the whole country. I hope to God that Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, that Wales and Northumberland, whilst yet standing 
erect in an invaded land, might spurn an armistice concluded by a 
beleaguered London Cabinet. But I do not wish to see London . 
acquire even the semblance of a right thus to dictate to the country, 
through an increase of its ‘means of resistance. .If its three and a 
half millions of people cannot defend it by their bodies, they will 
not do so behind any walls or forts that can be devised. I would 
rather see London burnt to the ground than fortified. 

There is another aspect (among several indeed that remain 
untouched in this paper) of the question of national reconstitution 
on which I would fain say a few words on this occasion, though I 
need the less dwell upon it, as the views which I should advocate 
have.already been set forth in this review by the author of “Ginx’s 
Baby,” in the article entitled “Imperial Federalism ” ( Contem- 
porary Review for. January, 1871). Those views are, in effect, 
precisely the same as I urged myself some three or four years ago, 
at the time of the forming of the Canadian Confederacy, in two 
letters to the Spectator newspaper. I know that I have also the 
concurrence of thoughtful and influential working men in saying 
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that, next to the training of her own ‘population, the binding of her 
colonies in the closest union with herself must be the great pivot of 
England’s future safety. I cannot too emphatically declare that for 
me the reconstitution of England involves the reconstitution of the 
whole British Empire, and the admission of the colonies as integral and 
co-governing members of it. The legal principle, that Englishmen 
carry the laws of England to every new country seems to me, rightly 
understood, to involve the integrity and homogeneousness of the 
whole Empire, equality of rightsfand duties amongst all its subjects ; 
not the creation of any number of little separate Englands, but the 
perpetual enlargement of one. I cannot too strongly insist that the ~ 
growth of the United States is above all things due to this; that 
alone in history: they have had fromthe first an organized system of 
colonization, whereby every offshoot of the parent country, which by 
other nations would be termed a colony, remained from its birth an 
integral part of the body politic, gradually rising to every privilege 
of membership in proportion ,to its own development. I do not 
believe it is yet too late to follow the splendid example which has 
been thus presented to England by her great daughter nation; I 
believe that if followed it might pave the way for a grander work 
still, a close union of the two great ?Anglo-Saxon peoples, a true 
“league of peace and freedom” between England—that greater 
England of which I have spoken—andjAmerica, the colossal might 
of which would suffice to overawe; all despotism, all militarism 
throughout the world. ; 

But, without looking so far, letus feel sure of this. The-reconsti- 
tution of England will be the reconstitution of Europe. ‘Let Eng- 
land once take the work inZhand for herself, and every people in ` 
Europe will take heart to do the same. Against brutal, rapacious, 
German militarism—against rapacious, crafty, Russian despotism, 
whilst France lies grovelling in her blood-clotted dust, England is 
Europe’s only possible head. Let her once lead, and all will follow. 

But she must not, even under present circumstances, withdraw 
from European policy. No doubt it fis too late henceforth to strike 
a blow for France. What England has to do is entirely to disengage 
herself from all responsibility for any“peace which shall be no peace. 
She ought, indeed, to have set forth clearly to Germany (without any 
of that miserable talk of whatishe “ ventures ” to do) what conditions 
of peace the interests of Europe demanded, procuring, if possible, 
the concurrence of other Powers in so doing, but acting unhesi- 
tatingly alone if this had been withheld. Assuming it is`too late 
even for this, it remains for her distinctly to protest, and invite other 
Powers to join in protesting, against any treaty whatsoever which 
may be imposed by Germany alone on France, as being an engage- 
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ment void in itself through duress, and so to prevent such treaty 
becoming part of the public law of Europe: In any case, the transfer 
of populations against their will from one State to another is—pace 
Mr. Freeman—an act which should nót be allowed to pass without a 
formal protest on behalf of this free country. 

For myself, I have nothing to retract in the sentiments which I 
have already expressed in two articles of this Review. I see, indeed, 
now, more clearly than I did at the time, that after the Sédan disaster 
it was the duty of this country to have intervened in favour of a 
peace compatible with the safety and honour of ‘France. I see that 
I had under-estimated the emasculating effect upon France of the 
Napoleonic rule, the indispensable need which she had-of foreign sup- 
port towards offering an adequate resistance. In her present’ moral 
prostration I see more dangers for Europe than in her material ruin. 
A more humbling spectacle to human ‘nature than that of the return ` 
of the present Assembly, the elevation of an effete political trickster 
like M. Thiers to the head of affairs, the insults offered to Garibaldi pre- 
sent, to absent Gambetta, by four hundred nominees of the ‘priesthood, 
can hardly be conceived. The generation which has grown up amid 
the muck of Imperialism is evidently one abject beyond all hope, 
which must pass away before France can be reborn. In the reconstitu- 
tion of Europe, France can no longer be taken into account, except, 
I fear, as a disturbing element, any time these next ten years. ‘The 
task must lie all the more heavily upon England. But more than 
ever I believe that to restore the binding character of treaties, to 
vindicate the principles of the law of nations,-and to preclude future 
wars of aggression through an efficient organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace, it is the duty of England, in concert with as many 
other European Powers as may be induced to join with her (Russia 
and Prussia always excepted) to take. immediate steps for the esta- 
blishment of a really binding system of international police and 
arbitration, with armed force for a background. Let her go forth 
“in the strength of the Lord God ”—the God of justice, the God 
of mercy, the God of freedom—and the nations will soon rally to her 
side. 


J. M. Luprow. 
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HE coming ecclesiastical question of to-day, there is every reason 

. to believe, is the reform of the public services of the Church of 
England. For the last half century, the necessity of some such 
reform has been seen and urged by far-seeing men; and now at last 
there seems some probability that a victory is about to be won by 
that common sense of which we hear so much and see so little. The 
importance of a simple shortening of the offices of the Prayer-Book, 
. under certain circumstances, has been formally recognised by- the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his letter to the Bishop of London, 
dated December 27th; and the Bishop of Manchester has pointedly 
> urged the importance of introducing a species of “elasticity ”’ into 
the Church services, which shall make them a. more practicaily 
serviceable instrument for supplying the special needs of the poor. 
How soon these expressions of opinion on the part of two of the 
most energetic prelates in the Church may be expected to bear fruit 
it is impossible to say. The obstacles which hinder the progress of 
the most necessary reforms in England, especially of the ecclesiastical 
kind, are so formidable, that no man can calculate beforehand the 
weight of that vis inertie with which the -dulness of mere conservatism 
backs up the refusals of more active prejudice. However, we have 
lived. to see so many marvellous changes in political and religious 
life, that it is quite possible that common sense and serious thought 
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are about to have. their turn iù liturgical reform. The day may not 
be far distant when. men of all. parties will look back upon: the: unre- 
formed ecclesiastical period with much the same feelings of’ pity and. 
amazement with which we now contemplate the suicidal bigotries of 
the age of protection in matters of manufacture and commerce. 

Even now; indeed, it: isı curious. and instructive to recall the: condi- 
tion of the question of liturgical reform as it stood some forty or fifty 
years ago, and to note how completely all parties have changed the 
point of view from which they regard it. ‘The early numbers of the 
“ Tracts for the Times” are not generally considered very lively or 
entertaining productions; but it is impossible to take them up and 
read them with the light of current events without something like a 
smile. Considering the existing phenomena of ecclesiastical life, it is 
difficult to realize that state of popular and clerical opinion which 
prevailed when the Oxford movement began, and upon which it so 
rapidly made its mark. Two of the first numbers of the Tracts, the 
third and the ninth, were devoted tosthis question of the alteration of 
the Church services, and they indicate in the clearest manner the 
latent or explicit views of the enormous majority of the clergy of the 
period. Nobody can doubt the sincerity or ability of the writer or 
writers of these two curious tracts; but they would be just now as 
utterly thrown away as the old theories about the evils of popular 
education and the immaculate perfection of the “authorized ” version 
of the Bible. 

The Church has now attained a hold upon the affections of the 
English middle classes which was deemed hopeless to look for in 
those almost pre-historic times. Not only have her churches, her 
clergy, and her schools multiplied enormously, but the active hostility 
of Nonconformity has almost died away. The attacks, both political 
and religious, upon the Church as an institution which accompanied 
the agitations of the Parliamentary Reform era have long since | 
totally ceased. And yet we are now prepared for the serious discus- 
sion of that very subject of liturgical reform, the simple mention of 
which aroused the churchmanship of our fathers, and horrified their 
sensibilities as a grievous proof of the wickedness of the age in which 
they lived. Among all the superstitions which we have got rid of, 
. none are more significant than the notion that the interests of prac- 
tical religion demanded the retention of all the services of the 
Prayer-Book just as they were cast by the last revisers, without one 
line of alteration or retrenchment. What reasonable person, for 
instance, would now argue the question of the propriety of retaining 
the words that Jesus Christ “ descended into held” on the ground 
that if the phrase were changed, “ the unstable would learn a habit 
of criticizing what they should never think of but as a divine voice, 
supplied by the Church for their need ? ”? 
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It is, however, to the tract “On Shortening the Church Service” 
that we should turn, in order to learn what sort of arguments were 
put forward by some of the most influential men in Oxford in the 
year 1833. As we read this surprising paper, it is difficult to under- 
stand how any learned and able persons could exhibit such ignorance 
‘of the facts of ecclesiastical history, of the laws of reasoning, and of 
the capacities of human nature itself. Yet this was the kind of 
argument which was found efficacious in those days, and which was 
among the most fertile seeds of that movement which has produced 
such wonderful results in our own day. “There is a growing feel- 
ing,” begins the tract-writer, “that the services of the Church are 
too long, and mary persons think it a sound feeling, merely because 
it is a growing one.” And then he proceeds to offer certain “consi- 
derations,” by way of defending not only the weekly, but the daily, 
use of the Prayer-Book services, without the slightest modification or 
diminution in length. 

First of all, he informs his readers that “though people nowadays 
think these services too long, there can be no doubt that the primi- 
tive believers would have thought them too short.” These are his 
actual words, and they are not in the smallest degree modified by 
any part of the context. It was the positive belief of the leaders of 
the Oxford movement that in the Apostolic Age, and the age that 
succeeded it, the followers of Christ were in the habit of meeting for 
united prayer twice every day, and that they spent more than an 
hour,.or an hour and a half, in these devotions. Is it not, I may 
ask, difficult to believe that such assertions could have been seriously 
made and seriously accepted ? 

But this is not all. The writer goes on to say that “in ancient 
times Christians understood very literally all that the Bible says 
about prayer. David had said, ‘Seven times a day will I praise 
thee,’ and St. Paul had said, ‘Pray always?” Accordingly, he 
argues, they literally prayed seven separate times during the four- 
and-twenty hours—i.c., four times during the day, and three times 
during the night—besides their regular devotions at getting up in 
the morning and going to bed in the evening. These prayers, it is 
- added, were not, “in the first instance,” in public, for that was 
impossible: but after a time it is implied that it was actually the 
practice of all good Christians to associate together for public worship 
four times every day and three times every night. No wonder that, 
if such were really the case, the practices. of English Churchmen in 
the year 1833 exhibited a frightful degeneracy in contrast with the 
habits of the “ primitive believers.” fois 

The source of the confusion of thought involved in this strange 
statement is, indeed, evident enough. The writer had got hold of 
the fact that, in the Middle Ages it had become the rule of the Latin 
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Church that all the clergy and the inmates of monasteries should 
recite the seven “hours” ofthe Breviary, either at seven separate 
times, or in two or three divisions. He knew, also, that the Morning 
and Evening Prayers of the Church of England are based upon those 
Breviary offices. Hence, he concluded that what the priesthood and 
the monks did in the Middle Ages, was done by the laity also in the 
earliest times; and, as a corollary, that it is the obvious duty of all 
English people to go to church twice a day to take, part in these 
morning and evening services. Such was the liturgical knowledge 
and such the arguments which were listened to in the Oxford of 
those days. . e 
. Ata time when history and logic were thus reduced to the lowest 
stages of ignorance and helplessness, every attempt to discuss the 
advisableness of shortening the Church services on its own merits 
was, of course, out of the question. - The attitude, too, of the High- 
Church writers towards any bishops who might be supposed to 
favour some schemes of liturgical reform was, to say the least, most 
truly original. “Should you see,” says one of the Tracts, “that 
our fathers the bishops seem to countenance them, petition still. 
Petition them. They will thank you for such a proceeding. They 
do not wish these alterations; but how can they resist them without 
the support of their clergy? They consent to them. (if they do) 
partly from the notion that they are thus pleasing you (the clergy). 
‘ Undeceive them.” And so on. The bishops, in fact, were treated 
as poor, weak, foolish men, who did not know their own minds, and 
who might be persuaded into mischief unless petitioned to do their 
duty, and act upon their real convictions, by -their own clergy. 
What the bishops really were, indeed, in those times of bewilder- 
ment,-I am not concerned to show. They might have been as 
amenable to “ pressure” as the Tract-writers or their worst enemies 
could imagine. : The practical consideration just now is something to 
the very opposite effect. Nobody now would dream of imputing 
hesitation or vacillation to the bishops* who are understood to recog- 
nise.the importance of taking in hand the whole question of the 
length of the Church services. Great are the absurdities of petition- 
_ makers; but is there a representative man in Oxford, or even a 
“rector or curate in the very slowest country parish, who would think of 
getting up petitions to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Manchester, entreating them not to be led astray by the snares of ` 
the enemies of the Church and of the Prayer-Book ? . At any rate, 
we have got beyond this. . > 
In truth, the subject has practically ceased to be a party question. 
When the Oxford writers appealed, and appealed successfully, to the 
Churchmanship of the clergy to resist all change, the whole liturgical 
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subject was complicated by the presence of a host of prejudices. At - 
the root of the antagonism between the advocates and the enemies of 
liturgical revision, lay a radical difference of views on the comparative 
merits of extempore and written prayers. The attachment of the 
Evangelical party to the Prayer-Book services was faint and half- 
hearted. They could not thoroughly get rid of the notion that all 
true prayer must be the offspring of the feelings of the moment, under 
the special influence of divine grace. Prayers prepared beforehand 
must be of a formal, mechanical, unspiritual kind ; unfit to be the 
expression of the regenerate soul in its aspirations after commutiion 
with God. They loved to make use of extempore praying whenever 
they could contrive if, and whenever the tyrannical laws of an 
Established Church would allow.: They introduced extempore 
prayers before and after their sermons; and in their school and 
cottage lectures, and in family prayers, they discarded written forms 
altogether. ` 

The use of the Prayer-Book, the whole Prayer-Book, and nothing 
but the Prayer-Book, thus became the symbol of the various sections 
of the distinctively ‘“ Church” party. The faintest hint as to the 
shortening of the services, or even as to the altering the Table of 
Lessons, was taken to be a sign of a radical and revolutionary spirit 
in religion, just as the faintest hint of the necessity of Parliamentary 
reform was denounced as disloyalty to the glorious constitution in 
Church and State. From the lowest school of “ port-wine ortho- 
doxy,” up to the originators of the Oxford movement, everybody 
who was not of the Low Church party took his stand, as they say, 
upon the Prayer-Book. It was just as in the case of the boroughs 
of Gatton and Old Sarum. Disfranchise the rottenest of rotten 
boroughs, and there is an end of the monarchy, the peerage, and the 
landed interest altogether. Discontinue cursing the Pope on the 
5th of November, or lamenting the death of Charles I. as a martyred. 
saint, or adapt the morning and evening services to the actual 
needs of a parish, and there is an end of the very existence of a 
Liturgy, and the Dissenters will have it all their own way with the 
Church. 

Accordingly, whatever nonsense was put forward in the way of 
argument to prove the advisableness of retaining the services un- 
abridged, was accepted by a vast party, who, having already made 
up their,minds without reasoning, were not very particular as to the 
quality of the reasoning that: was urged on their behalf. All the 
stale commonplaces of obstinate conservatism found ready acceptance. 
“ If you begin to change, you will never know when to stop.” “One 
concession breeds demands for more.” “It is impossible to please 
everybody, and the alterations which please one man will be dis- 
tasteful to another.” ‘Our ancestors were wiser than we are, and 
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if they thought the services perfect, we ought to be content.” “It 
is a proof of a worldly spirit to object to the length of the services.” 
«A truly filial mind in the laity would lead them never to object 
to prayers compiled by their mother the Church. »` These, and 
abundance more of similar platitudes, were in the mouths of the 
vast majority of the clergy, and of the laity who were guided by 
_ them. 
Now, as I have said, all this is gone by. First of all, the old 
- superstitions about the superior spirituality of extempore prayers has 
vanished from within the Church of England herself. There is, 
doubtless, a certain remnant of the old school of Low Churchmen 
who retain the prejudices of their youth, as there are undoubtedly 
some squires and farmers who believe in protection and in the in- 
feriority of steam cultivation compared with the horse-ploughing of 
the past. But, as a whole, we may assume that the members of the 
Church of England, both lay and clerical, very much prefer a written 
form of prayer to any sort of extemporaneous utterances. So com- 
plete is the change of popular feeling, that the Nonconformist bodies 
in England and the Established Church, of Scotland are coming 
round to the common-sense. view of the subject. Not only do they 
perceive that carefully-prepared forms are likely to be more complete 
` expressions of the needs of the soul than any effusions of the moment, 
but they are opening their eyes to the obvious truth, that if several 
persons are to pray together, they must know betorenand what is 
going to be said.. 

But this is not all. The more advanced leaders of the party which 
denounced all curtailment. of the services have entirely changed their 
ground. That extreme development of the principles advocated in the 
` Tracts, which goes by the name of Ritualism, is now foremost in 
asserting that the Prayer-Book offices, taken just as they are, are 
inadequate to meet the necessities of the time. The ground, indeed, on 
which this school laments this inadequacy is peculiar to itself. The 
Ritualists would, if they could, not merely diminish the length of the ` 
services, but they would alter them in the openly Roman direction. 
As a matter of fact, indeed, they do thus supplement them with 
private manuals of devotion of the modern Ultramontaine type. By 
the addition ‘of-ceremonies, hymns, and actual prayers, they have 
transformed the old High Church creed and practices of forty years 
ago, inta a marvel of novelties, at which their logical ancestors would 
have stood aghast. The ideal of popular services at which the 
Ritualists aim is radically unlike that which is contemplated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Manchester, when they 
ask for brevity and ela8ticity; but, still, they have helped, in their 
way, to abolish the venerable superstitions cherished by the anti- 
reforming parties of the past. That the open sacerdotalism of the 
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_ Ritualists should ever become the creed of any but an insignificant 
minority of English Churchmen appears to me to be one of the wildest 
impossibilities. But, at the same time, it is undeniable that they are - 
clearing the ground for the free action of others who utterly dissent 
from their views, and are forcing men of all schools to look the 
question of the value of sestheticism in popular devotions fairly in the 
face. 

That some practical steps will be before long taken to adapt the 
existing Church services to popular use, may, therefore be taken as 
ina igh degree probable. The present generation of clergy have 
become so much accustomed to innovations that the mere suspicion of 
change is no longer that bugbear which terrified our short-sighted 
ancestors. English clergymen, like all: other clergy, are naturally 
conservative in their habits of thought. But, compared with the 
clergyman of the „Reform Bill era, the clergyman of to-day is a 
Radical revolutionist. What may not be expected in the way of 
sensible reforms from an age in which bishops sit.in company with 
Nonconformist ministers to revise the time-honoured version of the. 
Bible? Timid souls cry out in their terror against this spectacle, 
and are satisfied that nothing is now too sacred for reckless men to lay 
their profane hands upon. But the work goes on, nevertheless. And 
we may rest assured that the efforts about to be made for converting 
the Prayer-Book into a more efficient instrument for attracting the 
hearts of the English people will sooner or later be triumphant. 
The question is not as to the victory of this or that theological school. 
It is simply a question between common sense and prejudice. 

Does not common sense, then, emphatically assert that the morning 
and evening services of the Prayer-Book are too long for the intellectual 
capacities of uneducated or half-educated persons? Prayer, let us 
never forget, is not merely an act of the feelings, it is also an act of 
the intelligence; and it is in the forgetfulness of this truth that nine- 
tenths of the popular fallacies in regard to public worship have their 
origin. The subject is usually argued, on both sides, as if it were a 
matter in which the piety and devoutness of a congregation were 
alone concerned. Why should we be unwilling to give to God an 
hour or an hour.and a half’s continuous worship, it is asked, when 
we can give whole days to business and pleasure? The absurd asser- 
tions and reasoning of the tract-writer whom I have already quoted. 
are but an exaggerated expression of this very common idea. The 
abridgment of the services is denounced as a concession to a worldly, 
indolent, self-indulgent spirit. It is assumed that men: and women 
who cannot pray for an hour or an hour and a half together must be 
Christians of so very lax a sort that it would be monstrous to cut 
down the worship.of the faithful to such dimensions as would suit 
their lukewarm souls.. 
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Yet can it be doubted for a moment that all devotion in which the 
thoughts and the heart are concerned—i.e:, all real devotion, is 
essentially an act involving some of the highest faculties of the 
mind? To realize the presence: of the unseen God; to form evén the 
feeblest conception of his attributes and of our own. relations towards 
Him; to strive to catch the faintest glimpse of an eternal existence ; 
to express to the invisible One our hopes, our fears, our desires, our 
affections;—surely all this is a work which tasks to the utmost the 
intelligence even of the most gifted minds, while to. the feebler and 
uncultivated it is only just possible. To compare the operation of the ` 
mind in genuine prayer with its operation in ordinary daily work or 
amusement is: to overlook the true character of devotion altogether. 
The statement may seem strange to those who have given the matter 
but little attention; but I have no hesitation in saying that pure 
spiritual intercourse with God is not only-the most ennobling, the 
most sustaining, and the sweetest of all acts of which the mind’ is 
capable, but that it is also one of the most fatiguing. I believe it to be 
more fatiguing than even the most abstruse of mdthematical calcula- 
tions; and far more so than any of those secular occupations which 
fill up the lives of the vast majority of congregations. 

The consequence is this: that during a considerable portion of 
services like those of the Prayer-Book-the minds of. most people are 
helplessly wandering. I do not say that they are necessarily indulg- ` 
ing in objectionable thoughts, or that they are unconscious of the fact 
that they are professedly engaged in the worship of God. What I . 
mean is that they do not possess the mental power of continuing direct 
communion with God for half an hour at a time, and still less for an 
hour or an hour and a half. They may be, as it is called, in a devout 
frame of mind. They may be, so to say, feeling religiously, though 
they are unequal to the task of a continued direct expression of ` 
their thoughts to the ever-present God Himself. This is true, indeed, 
of very many men and women of cultivated minds, and accustémed to 
close steady thinking, as such. But with the enormous majority of 
half-cultured or wholly ignorant congregations this wandering con- 
dition of the thoughts is their normal state. 

Surely, moreover, such a state of things is very far from realizing our 
ideal of a healthy system of public worship. It cannot be desirable 
that during a large portion of the time that we are engaged in a 
religious service we should be trying to do one thing, and, in reality, 
be doing another. If it has pleased God to give us only poor, weak 
intellectual powers, and to make long prayers impossible to the 
multitude, common sense will enjoin the devising of some sort of 
plan adapted to the real faculties of our complex nature. The 
practical influence ‘of devotions of this vague, unsatisfactory kind 
cannot be the same as that which would result from shorter prayers, 
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in which the mind employs all its energies in’ realizing the nature 
of the work on which it is engaged. It is far better to pray with 
one’s whole attention undistracted and unexhausted for a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes than to keep up an unsuccessful struggle 
with one’s wearied thoughts for a whole hour or more. We ought 
to experience a sense of refreshment, and not of gladness that it is 
over, at the end of á religious service. And to impute that sense of 
gladness which is now so common, to irreligiousness of will and un- 
spirituality of feeling, is to mistake its entire character. To an 
irreligious or unspiritual mind, every sort of devotion is tedious and 
wearisome. But I do not scruple to maintain that to the very best 
of religious persons whose minds are not cultivated by education, or 
who are, even if educated, naturally dull and heavy, the Church of 
‘England services are fatiguing, solely because they tax the intelli- 
gence for too long a time together. 

And if they are thus fatiguing to those who are already more or 
less attached to the Church as an institution, and in the habit of 
attending her services, how powerfully must this lengthiness affect 
the multitudes of the poor upon whom she has as yet made‘so faint 
an impression! Say what we will, these services are not attractive 
to the ignorant, to the miserable, and the vicious,.in the same degree 
as the services of the Nonconformist bodies and of the Roman 
Church. Ordinary men and women do not enter into their literary 
merits. They think them dry, cold, wooden, and lengthy. AJl the 
efforts of the many zealous clergy of the day have hitherto failed, 
with occasional exceptions, to induce the masses to “take to the 
Church,” as the common saying is. Whatever be the doctrinal 
views of zealous men—and the zealous clergymen of the day are of 
all schools—the result is the same. The masses of the people do not 
«take to the Church.” 4 . Z 

And one chief cause of this failure in getting hold of the heart of 
the people is the defective theory, or rationale, of the Church services 
themselves. In a word, she leaves the imaginative faculty almost 
entirely dormant. She places before them certain highly elaborate 

- liturgical compositions, but the imagination, which is designed to 
play the most important part’ in all public worship, as such, is sent 
hungry away. Efforts are incessantly made by individual clergy- - 
men, in various spasmodic ways, to remedy this radical defect ; but 
the deep-seated misconception of the special value of united publics 
devotions, upon which the Church services are based, is rarely recog- 
nised. 

The employment of the imagination in the formation of the 
religious life is, as I have said, the main object of the institution of 
public worship. Other excellent purposes are, indeed, fulfilled by 
that institution. It helps the young, the ignorant, and the dull- 
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minded to pray. It is of inestimable value to the poor, who cannot 
command leisure or retirement in their own wretched or noisy homes. 
And when supplemented with preaching, it supplies the ‘necessary 
instruction to the understanding, and gives a healthy stimulus.to the 
feelings. But its special function is to call in the imagination, to 
assist the will and the judgment in realizing the truths of religion, 
_ and to counteract the overwhelming influences of the visible and 
temporal aspect of human life. To suppose that there is any special 
virtue in prayer offered in a church, or in company with a con- 
gregation, which is withheld from the same prayer offered in solitude, 
is simply a superstition. , It is equivalent to a denial of the-actual 
efficacy of prayer itself, as a direct communion between ourselves 
and God. 
The-value of public prayer is this, that it surrounds the worshipper 
with a combination of external circumstances which impress his 
imagination with a sense of the greatness, the glory, and the reality 
of invisible things. Here, in this mysterious existence, we find our- 
selves so placed, that a perpetual antagonism is carried on between 
the convictions of our mind and our practical tendencies. We know 
the eternal existence of God, his universal presence, our relation to 
Him, and the transcendent importance of the habitual cultivation of 
a religious life. ‘We know all this, I say, with more or less degrees 
of certainty. But at the same time, the whole course of our outsvard 
existence, our business, our pleasures, and every object that meets 
our eyes, distinctly tends to weaken the practical impression of these 
religious convictions, and to reduce our belief to a virtual nonentity. 
Our belief in God and in the eternal life is thus incessantly paralyzed > 
by the operation of the objects of our senses. 
_ To counteract this fatal pressure is the grand work of well- cree 
public religious services. It is their office to banish for a while the 
sights and sounds of the temporal life, and to rouse the imaginative 
faculty to a vigorous realizing of the facts of the spiritual life. The 
mere act of praying in common with our fellow-men exercises a most 
powerful influence in this direction. A well-instructed religious man 
is perfectly well aware that the truth of his convictions as to God 
and eternity is not dependent upon the acquiescence of his neighbours 
in his. belief. Nevertheless, the sharing in the devotions of his neigh- 
bours does practically affect the vividness of those convictions. He . 
cannot help it. He can no more throw off the emotions which result 
from the hidden common humanity of all men, than he can get rid 
of his reasoning powers. There are, undoubtedly, many individual 
exceptions to the ordinary rule. There are persons of unusual powers 
of abstraction and delicate. sensitiveness, to whom the ‘presence of a, 
congregation is rather a‘hindrance than an ‘aid to communion with 
God. . But with people in general, there can be little doubt that the 
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presence of fellow-worshippers is a positive aid to their imagination 
in realizing the momentous truths of personal religion. 

But it is in the sights and sounds which meet the eye and the ear 
in all healthy forms of public worship that its effect upon the mind 
is most marked. Architectural splendour, soothing, i inspiring music, 
dresses, and ceremonial of all kinds, all these combine to impress 
upon a congregation the validity of our belief in the unseen world. 
They come to the aid of the poor, stricken, struggling soul, as it 
seeks to keep up the fight with its own perverse, unspiritual 
stupidities, and with the distracting and demoralizing visible world 
around it. They help, if I may use a very familiar phrase, to give 
religious belief a fair chance in its competition with the passionate 
inward worldliness against which it struggles. This operation of 
external beauty upon the imagination is not, of course, the same 
thing as the exercise of devotion. But the help which it brings 
towards the exercise of devotion is in the highest degree important 
and real.’ It brings the soul, so to say, ïato an atmosphere in which: 
it can breathe freely. It predisposes tl’ thoughts.to actual prayer. 
It produces a frame of mind in which faith can more easily pour 
itself out in hearty and intelligent aspirations towards the source of 
all spiritual life. To allege that all men ought to be independent of 
these externals in religion, is to assert that God ought to have made 
man otherwise than He has made him. It is a matter of fact that 
the exercise of devotion is not an easy thing, that the thoughts are 
fearfully distracted by outward objects, and that few people are gifted 
with powers of thought which can carry their thoughts triumphant 
over every obstacle. To complain of this, or to charge those who 
are thus affected with unspirituality, is about as reasonable as it 
would be to pretend that it is nothing but want of will which 
prevents a man from flying like a bird, or that it is a sign of 
unspirituality to be unable to master the differential calculus. And 
it is the defect of the prevailing theory of the Church services that 
in themselves they make little or no provision for thus influencing 
the thoughts of the individual worshipper. They are nothing, if 
not strictly congregational. If any person who is present does not 
take his own share in them, he is out of place. The position of a 
listener, or of those who wish to individualize their own devotions, is 
not contemplated. Every man and woman is expected to take as 
much share in the offering up of the actual prayers, as the officiating 
clergyman himself. 

Is there, then, no alternative between futile attempts at thus 
“following” a lengthy congregational service throughout, and the 
abridgment of the formal services to such an extent as may bring 
- them within the capacities of the uncultivated majority? Is it 
really desirable that the ordinary Sunday services, including a ser- 
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mon, should be cut down to about half their present length? Is 
it not a real gain to the character to be subjected to distinct devo- 
tional influences for about the same time that religious people now 
spend in church on Sundays? The solution of the difficulty is surely . 
to be found in the abridgment of the purely congregational elements 
of the services, in the development of the musical and other esthetie 
elements of divine worship, and in encouraging.a considerable liberty 
of individual devotion. : 
It is, as it appears to me, a most hopeless and unphilosophical task 
to attempt to force the devotions of rich and poor, old and young, 
alike into one rigid mould, to the extent that they are now forced by 
_ the Church system. If the services of the Church are to make their. 
way into the hearts of the people, and if the standard of practical 
religion is to be much raised in the case of the respectable classes 
who now frequent our churches, that liberty of personal prayer must 
be introduced among them, which has been hitherto foreign to the 
Anglican system. I am well aware that the idea is novel; and that 
to many it will seem revolutionary. But I venture to maintain that 
it is based upon a sound view of the necessities of human nature; 
that it is by no means revolutionary ; that it has no connection 
with any one dogmatic school; and that, moreover, it is precisely 
by the encouragement of this liberty of individual devotion that 
the Roman Church retains the allegiance of such vast numbers, . 


in all countries, and of all classes. This is just that “elasticity” 


for which the Bishop of Manchester pleads, and without which 
the bare shortening of the prayers will produce only disappointing 
results. 
What we want, then, is a considerable i increase in the musical por- - 
tion of the services, that increase being of a kind to be listened to, 
or simply designed tv promote a serious and happy mood of feeling, 
to soothe and sustain the thoughts, to encourage private medita- 
tion and aspiration, and generally to calm and strengthen the mind . 
without exciting or fatiguing it. For the same reason, all ceremonial 
which is not symbolical of objectionable dogmas is valuable, as prac- 
tically occupying the attention of the lookers-on, suggesting devo- 
tional ideas, and, for the time, banishing the absorbing thoughts of 
secular life. Architectural and pictorial decoration, in like manner, 
on this view play an important part in the promotion of spiritual 
worship. They give the mind something to think about without 
exhausting it, and they act as a species of tonic for imparting vigour ` 
. and vivacity to the thought when attempting strictly congregational 
or purely individual prayer. Services conducted on this principle 
are the very reverse of wearisome or painfully laborious. They 
ensure the advantages of united worship without destroying that 
liberty of personal devotion, which it is most important to develop 
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among people so much given to formal conventionalism as the mem- 
bers of the English Church. 

It may seem strange, again, to point to the practices of the Scotch 
Presbyterians and English Nonconformists as illustrating the value 
of the principle I am advocating. Anything more utterly opposite 
than the Roman and the ultra-Protestant ideas of divine service 
could hardly be conceived, if we look only at the surface of things. 
And yet it is, in a certain measure, by acting on identically the same 
principle that the Roman, the. Presbyterian, and the Nonconformist 
Churches have got hold of the masses of the people, to'an extent in 
which hitherto the English Church has utterly failed to rival them. 
The practical effect of the Presbyterian and Nonconformist system of 

. public worship is to confine within narrow limits the devotions in 
which the congregation takes a personal share. The long extempore 
prayers which form the staple of their services, cannot in sober 

` seriousness be regarded as congregational devotions. They must be 
listened to, and not employed as the instrument of direct communion 
with God. In ofder to use a prayer as one’s own it is necessary to 
know beforehand the words that are about to be uttered by the 
officiating minister. Hence extemporaneous prayers are, in fact, 
what Archbishop Whately called them—oblique sermons. They are 
not the prayers of the congfegation, nor are they professedly 
addressed to them like a speech or a sermon. But indirectly, 
obliquely, they act upon the thoughts and feelings of the listeners, 
who, in the case of the more rude and enthusiastic poor, often ex- 
press. their sympathy and approval by inarticulate sighs, or groans, or 
murmurs. It is in the hymns in which the Nonconformists so much 
delight, and the metrical psalms which are the cherished treasure of 
Scotch Presbyterianism, that the individual members of their con- 
gregations find their own personal expression of devotion. Here 
they have the words before them, the actual printed liturgy which 
they profess to denounce as Popish and prelatical. And thus they 
are enabled really to unite with one another in a common form of 
prayer. 

And this is precisely, in its rough way, the counterpart of the 
effect of the Roman ceremonial and music upon the minds of the 
spectators and listeners. The Scotch and Nonconformist extempore 
prayers act upon the feelings of the audience. They suggest pious 
thoughts. They soothe, or elevate, or excite the emotions. The 
listeners are put into a devout frame of mind, which helps them 
really to pray when they open their psalm and hymn books for 
prayer and praise, correctly so called. Such is the influence of the 
pomp and the music of a Roman High Mass. It kindles the reli- 
gious sentiment, touches the sensibilities, and assists those who are 
present to offer their private, individual prayers to God, in such 
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forms as it may suit them best to employ. If it pleases them to take 
a distinct, intelligent share in the Latin prayers offered by the cele- 
brating priest, or in the music sung by the choir, they can do so. 
But if, as is usually the case, they prefer their own silent devotions, 
they are at perfect liberty to follow the bert of their personal cha- 
racter. And the result is, that participation in the Roman and the 
Dissenting services is more eagerly sought for by the uncultivated 
and half-cultivated multitude, than are the stiff, unyielding, and 
strictly congregational services of the Church of England. The 
former are also unquestionably less fatiguing to the mind. 

The desire for giving free scope for the peculiarities of individual 
character is, in truth, at the root of all that fondness for extem- 
poraneous praying in public which finds an outlet in “ prayer- 
meetings,” and other similar eccentricities. Why should people, it 
is asked, want “ prayer-meetings ” when they meet in churches and 
chapels for the especial purpose of prayer? What is the extraor- 
dinary attractiveness of a “prayer-meeting” above that of an 
ordinary Sunday or weekly service? The source of the attractive- 
ness is, I think, clear enough. In-a “ prayer-meeting ”-a good many 
people offer up extempore prayers. Natural instinct is too strong for 
traditional prejudice, and the very persons who vehemently protest 
that the offering up of extemporaneous devotions by a minister is the 
very beau ideal of Christian worship, are secretly conscious that these 
effusions are not congregational prayers at all: Accordingly, they 
have hit upon the singular device of meetings in which not one per- 
son, but several persons, offer up these same prayers. The rest of 
the audience, as it were, take their choice among all this variety of 
“oblique” preaching. But at any rate some few are satisfied, and the 
idea of individual liberty in prayer is recognised. The Roman system 
goes upon another principle, though the use of extempore praying is 
by no means uncommon in Catholic “ missions ” and “retreats.” That 
principle is to accord the fullest possible liberty of private devotion 
to each member of a congregation, whatever be the nature of the 
religious service at which he is present. 

No shortening or other improvement of the services will, however 
enable the Church to win her way into those quarters where she 
is still a stranger, without another and a kindred reformation. It 
. is an old story, and one that has been continually urged, even by 
men of the most conservative temperament. Preaching, as’ an 
instrument for grasping the ignorant and irreligious intelligence 
of the country, is as yet employed in the Church of England with 
a feeble and hesitating hand. Complaints as to the average quality 
of the sermons of the clergy are, besides, so common, that people 
have almost ceased to regard them as tending to produce any effect 
upon a well-known and incurable evil. 
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And yet most of these complaints are really absurd. To ask that 
the large majority of the clergy of any communion should become 
what is called good preachers, is to ask for an alteration in human 
nature. Whatever may be the degree of improvement which is 
possible in the average clergy as preachers, it is out of the question 
that the universal standard should ever be high. The mere fact that 
a man takes orders, does not alter his natural capacities; nor will all 
the zeal and good intentions in the world confer upon him the gift 
which nature has denied him. If it is argued that no man should be 
allowed to take orders who cannot preach, at least tolerably well, the 
view is equivalent to a rejection of thousands of candidates who 
would in all other respects make exemplary parochial clergymen. 
If none but thoroughly good preachers were to undertake parish 
work, nine-tenths of our churches would remain unsupplied. The 
demand for universally excellent sermons is a plea which cannot be 
entertained for a moment. 

- Preaching is, in fact, an art; like painting, or playing the violin, 
or acting upon the stage; and it is only those who possess the 
necessary natural gifts, and who have bestowed upon those gifts 
a proper cultivation, who can be expected to attain a mastery in 
the art. To make a great preacher, we want not only thorough 
sincerity, and a fair literary and theological education, we want the 
special art of arranging ideas in a manner suitable for a public 
address, a skill in adapting theoretical and practical truths to the 
peculiarities of an audience, together with the physical advantages of 
voice, and a natural or acquired skill in delivery. How rarely 
these qualifications are to be found among Englishmen, may be 
learnt by observing the ordinary quality of English public speaking 
on all kinds of secular subjects. In the Houses of Parliament, in the 

. courts of law, in public meetings, how many are the bunglers, and 
how few the masters of the art of speaking! On the stage how rare 
is the art of good delivery, even when the matter spoken is pre- 
eminently adapted to the purpose designed! People attack the 
ordinary preacher in the pulpit; but let them listen to the ordinary 
serious or tragic actor upon the stage. At this present time, it would 
be literally impossible to get together a company of actors and 
actresses in all England, who could act one of Shakspeare’s great 
tragedies. without in some parts grievously offending a cultivated 
taste. It is the same in other matters of art. How many great 
painters are there? How many great singers? How many great 
performers on the pianoforte or the violin? For one artist. who can 
paint a great picture, there are ten who never rise above mediocrity, 
and perhaps fifty whose works are really, worthless. And it is the 
same in the arts of playing and singing; the average performance is 
little less than disgraceful, if measured by any severe test of merit. 
> . P P 2 . 
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Granting all this, however, there remains the very serious question 
whether, as affairs now stand, there does not exist a certain amount 
of what I may call preaching power in the Church, which is either 
left uncultivated, or turned to very little practical purpose. There 
must be very many clergy to whom nature has granted the requisite 
gifts for becoming very good preachers, who either leave their gifts 
uncultivated, or who have not studied in a good school. And, fur- 
ther, can it be doubted for an instant, that by the present arrange- 
ments in the Church, even those whose preaching might be of 
immense practical value, are turned to grievously little account ? 

Yet, again and again it has been urged by writers of various 
schools, that the absurdity of this state of things is self-evident. 
The advantages of the parochial system are many; but now and 
then it works in such a fashion as to suggest nothing but the 
old saying about cutting blocks with a razor. It is administered on 
the principle that ‘the division of labour in ecclesiastical things, 
means nothing more than the giving to each parish a sufficiency 
of clergymen i in proportion to its population. A large and destitute 
parish is supposed to be amply supplied, if it is under the direction 
of a proper number of hard-working and devoted men. And the 
results of the existing system of Church patronage are, with a few 
exceptions, such that it is very much a matter of chance whether the 
incumbents of any parish have any special personal fitness for supply- 
ing its peculiar necessities. I am not pretending that-any better 
scheme can be devised than that which now decides upon the 
parochial positions of the clergy. I am only pointing out the 
undeniable fact, that while good preachers are few, the chances 

` of patronage place men in circumstances, as parish clergymen, with 
very little heed to the amount of preaching power which does exist 
in the Church. 

The practical inference has been often urged : some sort of pro- 
vision ought to be made for turning to the best possible use those 
men who have studied and acquired the art of preaching. It is the 
worst possible waste of labour, to take a man who can do one thing 
well, and set him to do something else, which others can do as well 

_ ashe, simply because that other thing requires somebody to do it. 
If the numbers of good, hard-working clergymen who can conduct 
the general affairs of a parish with profit are to be counted by thou- 
sands, and those who can exert a powerful influence by preaching 
are to be counted by hundreds, does not common sense suggest that 
the services of the hundreds should be put at the command of the 
thousands? Is it a sensible thing when you have got a good 
preacher, to fix him down,always to one congregation, and not make 
arrangements by which others also might be benefited by his . 
services ? ` 
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Without entering upon any scheme for the education of a regular 
order of preachers, here is surely a practical plan for making use of 
such resources as we already possess. Consider the real facts of the 
time. Take, for instance, London alone, and calculate the number 
of parishes and districts in which the local clergy have their time so 
. completely taken up with the pressure of daily work, that it is 
impossible for them to give anything more than a few hurried 
hours, or less, to the preparation of their sermons. How is it 
possible, under such circumstances, that they should ever be able 
to approach that ideal of thoroughly effective preaching which they 
may theoretically entertain? How can a man whose energies are 
tasked. to the utmost, by the mental and bodily labour of a populous 
cure, enter upon the composition of sermons, or persevere in his 
cultivation of the.art of preaching, with that freshness and vigour 
which are necessary to success? The preparation of even a single 
sermon every week requires, in truth, a considerable intellectual 
effort. It requires, too, unless a preacher is to go on from month to 
month repeating over and over again the same thoughts, and even 
the same phrases, a degree of constant study, and an amount of 
rest from other labours which it is out of the question to expect from 
a laborious parish priest. 

Is it not clear, then, that-if, in such cases, the occasional services 
of another preacher could be relied on, say for a couple of months 
together, the parochial clergy themselves would gain immensely in 
the way of rest, while their people would largely benefit by a short 
course of systematic preaching from a new source, and be brought 
into beneficial contact with a fresh mind? For it is a grievous mis- 
take to imagine that it is a healthy thing for congregations to be 
always confined to the sermons of the same one or two persons. To 
condemn the desire for variety in preachers as a morbid passion for 
excitement, or a discontent with the regular routine of duty, is to 
misunderstand the whole state of the case. In religious thought and 
practice, it is not well to be bound down to intercourse with one or 
two teachers alone, just as it is undesirable to associate in private 
life with only one or two acquaintances, or to read only one or two- 
authors. 

The occasional hearing of a single sermon from a strange preacher, 
such as is now common enough, is very far from fulfilling the object 
which is here in view. It has no more effect upon the habitual 
religious life of a congregation than a single full meal has upon the 
general health of a half-starved man, or a single dose of a tonic 
upon a sickly invalid. Every zealous clergyman is aware that in 
all congregations, however excellent the influences to which they are 
subjected, there is a tendency, after a time, to sink down into a kind 
of monotony of thought and weariness of feeling. In fact, the mind 
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needs occasional change of air in the way of religious thought, just 
as the body needs occasional change of atmospheric air for bodily 

health. And six weeks’ or two months’ weekly intercourse with a 

new mind acts upon the mental system as a tonic, and braces it up 

. for the rest of the year, exactly as six weeks or two months at the 
sea-side freshens and braces up the body and its companion, the 
mind, for the ordinary labours of daily life. 

Is there not reason to think, indeed, that the break-down, partial 
or complete, of so many laborious clergymen, and their premature 
incapacity for hard parochial work, is often due to the demand for 
more preaching than they are physically equal to? Such men have, 
too often, no real rest at all. What with the sick, and the poor, 
and the schools, and the Sunday and week-day services, and the 
marriages and christenings, and the parochial institutions which are 
now so general, the willing labourer has already more than he can 
get through without exhausting efforts; and when to this work is 
added the necessity of preparing from fifty to a hundred sermons a 
year, with the excitement of preaching them, who can wonder that 
constitutions which, are not extraordinarily strong so often give way 
beneath the pressure ? 

If it is asked, “ How are such preachers, who have no parochial 
duty of their own, to be paid ?” the answer is ready. There are the 
prebends and canonries of the cathedrals ready at hand for their 
support. If anything is the special business of canons and pre- 
bendaries, it is preaching. And the fact that such dignitaries 
confine their preaching only to their own cathedrals, is merely one 
fresh illustration of the want of forethought through which the 
resources of the Church, both in men and money, are allowed to run 
to waste. There is no reason in the nature of things, except our 
slavish adherence to tradition, why men whose inclinations and 
studies lead them to devote themselves to preaching, should not be 
made canons and prebendaries on the distinct condition that they 
give themselves to the assistance of the parochial clergy. There are 

‘also very many livings, in London and elsewhere, in which the 
income is altogether out of proportion to the small population, and 

where the routine parish work might be undertaken by well-paid 

-curates, while the surplus revenues were devoted to the support of an 
incumbent whose special work was preaching. The average dis- 

proportion of labour to remuneration, which is one of the most 

serious internal evils of the Church, might, in truth, by this arrange- 

ment be, in some slight degree, modified. All that is needed is, that 

we should open our eyes to the real necessities of the time, and turn 

to the best practical account the vast resources which, after all, are 

still at the disposal of the Church of England. 

J. M. Carus. 





MR. WALLACE ON THE CONSERVATION OF 
NATIVE RACES. ` 
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The Malay Archipelago. By A. R. WALLACE. 2 Vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


‘e oe Reproach of Civilization and the Opprobrium of Chris- 
tianity ”—such has more than once been the taunt, but too 
well deserved, cast against the treatment of aboriginal races by the 
i governments and colonists of the nations of modern Europe. That, 
as a general rule, the indigenous races of every part of the earth 
have pined and withered at the touch of civilization, and have very 
soon utterly perished, we know too well. Indeed, so uniform has 
been the result of colonization, that many have begun to accept it 
as a sort of law of nature, and to assume that, the decay and extinc- 
tion of every aboriginal race before the presence of the white man 
is a necessity, mournful perhaps, but not the less inevitable. 

This theory may, at first sight, appear to be borne out by the fact 
that a similar result attends the introduction of European species of 
the lower forms of life, whether animal or vegetable, into peculiar 
and circumscribed areas. It would seem that localized forms of life 
are ill-fitted to maintain the struggle for existence when they come 
in contact with more cosmopolitan types. This has been especially 
the case with insular species. Thus the ebony tree of St. Helena, 
a wood peculiar to the island, and never found elsewhere, which 
clothed its mountain sides scarcely a century agone, is now so utterly 
extirpated, that the only subsisting proof of its former existence is 
the dried specimen of the plant in the herbarium at Kew, and a few 
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dead and decayed stumps in the island itself. In like manner, the 
gigantic Balimus auris-vulpina, the peculiar land-shell of St. Helena, 
has utterly perished, and is now only known by the dead specimens 
discovered among the débris at the foot of rocks. Even in the 
island of St. Croix, in the West Indies, about a dozen species of 
land-shells peculiar to the island have become extinct through the 
conflagrations of the forests. 

Still more is the same result noticeable in the case of the higher 
forms of animal life. We are all familiar with the story of the Dodo, 
the huge wingless, or rather short-winged, and defenceless ground- 
pigeon, which was found in such numbers on the first discovery of 
Mauritius, but which by the end of the seventeenth century had 
become utterly extinct, and was long only known by the celebrated 
head and foot in the Ashmolean Museum, until very recently vast 
numbers of its bones have been exhumed from a peat-moss, proving 
its former abundance. At the risk of being tedious, it may be well 
to review, though very briefly, other instances of extirpation of 
aboriginal animals in recent times, with a view to aid us in solving 
the problem whether their extermination follows a natural law, and 
if so, whether that law applies equally to peculiar races of man and 
to specialized forms of animal life. If we find the same rule hold 
good in all or in most cases; if we find that the mere contact of 
these specialized forms of life in circumscribed areas with more 
generalized types inevitably and necessarily, and by non-preventible 
causes, must result, through the struggle for existence, in the total 
disappearance of the former; and if we find that the same. fate, 
through like causes, has always operated in the extinction of the 
specialized or inferior races of man ;—then tadit questio, and it is in 
vain to struggle against destiny, or to endeavour to stem the opera- 
tion of a natural law. 

But if we find that in each case different agencies have been 
at work; if we can show that, even in the case of the lower 
animals, perhaps similar, but certainly not identical, causes have 
operated for their extinction, and that in each case it was in the 
power of man, by self-control, by forethought, by paternal legisla- 
tion, if we may so call it, to have arrested their destruction ;—then 
we may have some data on which to urge a similar course of 
action in respect to his brother-man. And if we can show that this 
view is only even partially true; that while there are some forms of 
life whose continued existence is absolutely incompatible with the 
contact of civilized man, and which cannot, by the conditions of their 
natures, be conserved side by side with an advancing civilization ; 
while there are others which have been destroyed not, through their 
‘own incompatibility for coexistence with introduced species, but by 
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wanton neglect, by short-sighted greed, and mistaken legislation ; 
if man has carelessly or ignorantly been. disturbing the balance of 
nature, which it would have been for his own benefit to have main- 
tained ;—-then we may: be led to inquire whether a similar law may 
not hold good with respect to the human species; whether much may 
not rest in the hands of the colonists and the legislator ; whether, 
even if some races have sunk so low in barbarism as to be beneath 
the reach of help, and unable ‘to be moulded by a high civilization 
existing alongside of them, there be not others which, by growth 
and judicious training, by tender governmental watchfulness, by a 
paternal system, in short, might not find the white man a true foster- 
nurse, and be trained through the childhood of a civilizing growth up 
to the full manhood of the self;dependent and intellectual maturity. 

The dodo is by no means the only species of bird peculiar to 
Mauritius which has become extinct since its French and Dutch 
settlement. Old writers describe a great red bird, incapable of flight, 
of which also drawings remain, and some bones of which have recently 
been exhumed along with the dodo’s (Aphanapteryx breckii)—a bird, 
in some respects, recalling the great water-hen, or Wotornis, of 
New Zealand. There were also other birds which have still more 
recently become extinct in that island, as the beautiful red and grey 
pigeon (Alectrenas nitidissima) and a parrot. But these certainly 
had full powers of flight. Then each of the other Mascarene Islands, 
Bourbon, Rodriguez, and Seychelles, had their peculiar species, all 
of which are now utterly lost. Of the great white dodo of Bourbon 
we have not yet even a bone, only a very carefully-executed contem- 
porary oil-painting. The pigeon of that island is also lost, and we 
read of various other birds, vaguely described as approaching, some 
water-hens, and some pigeons, of which not a trace, living or dead, 
remains on the upper earth. So, too, in Rodriguez. But here, 
owing to the interesting narrative of one of its first settlers, Leguat, 
a French Protestant exile, we have comparatively full accounts of 
the strange and helpless birds on which the lonely exiles fed for 
* some time, and which seem to have swarmed in marvellous abun- 
dance. The story of the Huguenot has been corroborated by the 
discovery of a vast number of bones of these unique creatures, on 
search being recently made under the auspices of Professor Newton 
and other English naturalists. , 

Everywhere it is these island forms which have succumbed before 
the inroads of civilization. Thus the Philip Island parrot (Nestor 
productus) now lives only in one solitary cage-bird at Sydney, New 
South Wales, which has long survived his kind—a literal example of 
“the last man.” So the strange toothbilled pigeon (Didunculus 
strigirostris) of the Navigators’ Islands has within the last few years 
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become extinct, unless possibly a few pairs linger.on in the interior 
of Samoa. : 

Less recent, but not less historical, is the extinction of brevi- 
pennate birds in the islands of New Britain, Ceram, Banda, and 
Salwattie ; while the rapid disappearance of one species after another 
in New Zealand, not only from the first settlement of the Malayan 
Maories, but ever since the colonization of the islands in the present 
generation, is a fact familiar, not only to naturalists, but to all. The 
` larger species, the great moas or Dinornis, were the first to yield ; 
then the Notornis, or giant water-hen, seems to have followed; and 
the various species of Apteryx or kiwi, the parrot owl, Strigops 
habroptilus, and other strange forms unknown elsewhere, are waning 
fast. ; 

It will be seen at once that the conditions of existence are very 
different on an island and in vast continental tracts, and that these 
giants of their kind, helpless and unarmed, were totally unfitted to 
cope with enemies, while in desert plains, in pampas, and unfre- 
quented wilds they might have long survived. It is now no longer 
a matter of doubt that many species of animals have within a very 
recent period become extinct through the agency of man; but in 
nearly all the cases the history of which is sufficiently well known to 
us, the extinction has been caused less by his direct than by his 
indirect agency. And this has an important bearing on the question 
of the extinction of localized human races. There are, however, two 
notable exceptions, which have their exact parallel in the extinct 
human races. These are the great auk and the northern manatee 
of Behring’s Straits. The great auk, helpless on land, was extir- 
pated principally through its reckless destruction on the islands off 
Newfoundland by the fishermen. Similarly the Arctic whalers 
slaughtered off the defenceless manatee. Yet in the first case, that 
of the great auk, tlie submersion of its last remaining breeding-place 
off Iceland by volcanic convulsion unquestionably was not without 
its influence. o 

But in almost all the other cases there is no good ground for 
believing that they were pursued to the death of the race by man 
himself. It is far more likely that they succumbed to other forces, 
set in motion, indeed, by him, but without a thought of thereby 
accomplishing their destruction: The ebony tree of St. Helena was 
exterminated by the incautious turning loose of herds of goats to 
browse at their will on the mountain sides. The brevipennate birds 
of the Mascarene Islands might have survived for many years the 
direct attacks of the French and Dutch colonists. They would 
doubtless have become more shy, and retired to the- most secluded 
parts of the islands they inhabited. They might even have acquired 
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greater wariness, and been enabled in: some manner to baffle pursuit. 
The dread of man is an acquired habit rather than an instinct. 
Thus Captain Smith, in his history of Virginia, quaintly tells us that 
on his landing on the then uninhabited Bermudas, “the cahow (or 
shearwater) will light upon you, that with your hands you may 
chuse the fat and leave the leane, and so tame and fearless, you must 
thrust them off their egges with your hand.” Yet now there are few 
more wary birds than the descendants of these simpletons. 

But the dodo; the solitaire, and the ground-pigeon had not to con- 
tend with man alone. He had allies fighting against them. In our 
own country we see that man has not, after many hundred years of 
incessant warfare, succeeded in extirpating by direct action many 
species of birds. He has, indeed, exterminated many quadrupeds, 
but chiefly those noxious to him, as the bear, the wolf, and the wild 
boar. The beaver, once the ornament of the rivers of Yorkshire and 
Wales, has undoubtedly been recklessly stamped out. But birds of 
prey still exist, in spite of the war of extermination carried on against 
them. Where their destruction has been most nearly accomplished, 
it is because man has fought with other weapons, more fatal, because 
apparently more peaceful. Itis to the plough and the draining spade, 
with the changes that have followed their use over large areas, rather 
than to the gun or the gin, that they have succumbed. The crane 
and the wild goose have been banished from the English fens, with 
the harriers, and more other species than we can here enumerate, by 
the simple act of bringing under cultivation, by means of improved 
drainage, the extensive tract of the “ Bedford Level.” The‘bustard has 
yielded to the driver of the scuftle-plough and the maker of planta- 
tions. These have gone from us without an idea that any such. 
effects would follow the causes employed; nay, they have gone from 
us, some of them, in spite of legal protection, and therefore against 
the will of man. . 

So, in our own days, the cats turned loose from passing vessels in 
the islands of the Pacific have preyed on the defenceless ground-birds, 
unprepared by hereditary caution for the attacks of the fell and novel 
foe, and the toothbilled pigeon of Samoa may be numbered among 
the things that were. Captain Smith, three hundred years ago, 
attributes the extirpation of many species in Bermuda to the same 
cause—the rapid multiplication of cats. But in almost every island, 
notably in Mauritius, Bourbon, Rodriguez, and New Zealand, a feller 
enemy than the cat has been introduced—viz., the hog. It has been 
„an universal practice to liberate pigs in countries newly discovered 
by Europeans, and, at almost every place where these omnivorous 
animals have been set free, they have speedily increased and multi- 
plied, replenished the land, and in most instances have subdued it. 
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We may classify the extinct ain into those which have perished 
by the direct and intentional agency of man, because their coexistence 
was incompatible with the presence or civilization, such as the larger 
and -fiercer carnivora ; those which might have coexisted and been 
to his benefit, but which he has carelessly and wantonly, though 
perhaps ignorantly, exterminated; and those which have gradually 
succumbed to the indirect agencies which man has introduced, not 
because those agencies were necessarily fatal to the existence of the 
species, but because it was not by habit and hereditary instinct 
sufficiently educated to take the necessary precautions for self- 
preservation. 

It appears that a very similar classification may be sade both of 
aboriginal races of men and of the causes which lead to their exter- 
mination. Omitting lesser distinctions, the chief families of man 
with which colonization brings us into contact are the Negro, the 
American Indian, the Malayan, including the Polynesian, and the 
Australian. The Indian races, civilized and under organized govern- 
ments, do not, of course, come into the account. As to the others, we 
need say but little of the Negro, since the European seldom meets 
him on equal terms—i.e., in a country where climates and conditions 
are equally adapted for settlement by both races. The Negro does 
not thrive in a temperate region; the white man cannot labour suc- 
cessfully as an agriculturist in a tropical one. The relation of these 
two has consequently been always that of master and servant, of 
governor and governed; and while this relation has continued, it 
has been the interest of the white, for his own benefit, to preserve and 
foster the servile and inferior race, whose coexistence was indeed a 
necessity for himself. How long the Negro may maintain himself 
when freed from these servile conditions, especially in the frontier 
climates, where outdoor labour can be pursued by the European, 
is indeed a serious question, as we see in the Southern States of the 
American Union, where the freedman population is decreasing so 
rapidly as to alarm all political economists. There is much, however, 
in the precipitate emancipation and sudden licence granted to. a 
servile and ignorant race to account for this, and the. circumstances 
of these States may fairly be looked on as exceptional. Noris the 
Negro there an aboriginal race. We may, therefore, leave him out 
of the account. 

Of the other three, the Red Indian has unquestionably been treated 
by settlers (and, alas! to this present year by American soldiers) as 
a wild animal, the coexistence of which with civilized man was 
impossible—as creatures to be stamped out, squaws and children alike, 
after the fashion in which wolves and tigers have been hunted to the 
death. The wretched aboriginal Australian is like some of his native 
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animals, being wantonly and carelessly, though perhaps ignorantly, 
exterminated; while the third class of extinctive agencies which 
we have adduced in the case of the lower creation seems, in a greater 
or less degree, to threaten many of the Malayan and Polynesian races. 
No horrors in history can surpass the records of the treatment of 
the red man in America ; and these atrocities are not merely those 
perpetrated by lawless and reckless adventurers in the first collisions 
between a wild race and early European settlers—they have been 
enacted in cold blood by governmental authorities within the present 
year. Strangely as were the cruelties of the Pilgrim Fathers against 
the native races of New England in contrast with their character and 
professions,. they are exceeded by the recent butcheries of Colonel 
Baker of scores of unoffending women and children in Wyoming, 
and these not yet marked by ary official reprobation. The touching 
. tale of Pocahontas affords us some insight into the nobleness of the 
Red Indian character before it had become stereotyped in brutality by 
the reckless cruelties of near three centuries. Sir Charles Dilke, in 
his smartly-written book on “ Greater Britain,” observes that “ there 
_is less of hypocrisy among the Americans than among ourselves in the 
treatment of inferior races.” If this means that there is an un- 
blushing avowal of the determination “to improve the red man off 
the face of the earth,” we fear it is too true. But was it, or is it, 
impossible for the two races to coexist, at least, till the weaker is 
absorbed—not exterminated ? Perhaps the true reply may vary 
according to circumstances; but we think it must be admitted that 
the impossibility of coexistence, if theré be such, is caused not by 
the qualities of the race, but by its locality. No doubt a tribe 
devoted exclusively to the chase, and obstinately refusing to settle 
even partially to agricultural pursuits, presents a problem very 
difficult of solution for the colonist. But it is the local conditions 
rather than the ineradicable instincts of the race which have pro- 
duced this. The native Indian of Newfoundland, and those of the 
west coast north of Vancouver’s Island, belonged confessedly to the 
same stock as their hunting brethren of the centre of the continent. 
Yet the former has been pitilessly and most wantonly exterminated, 
and the hideous catastrophe was only consummated in the time of a 
living generation, while they are admitted to have been docile, ùn- 
warlike, and comparatively inoffensive. They stood to the settler rather 
in the position of the dodo than of the wild beast. Treated by the 
rude fishermen of Newfoundland as beyond the pale of law, exposed to 
the wanton caprice of the most reckless and ignorant of our race, they 
were first driven in from their best fishing-grounds, and finally com- 
pelled to betake themselves to the dismal swamps of the interior. 
There is not a more piteous tale in history than that which records 
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how, shot down whenever they ventured to approach the settlements, 
they withdrew further and further into the interior, till, not fifty years 
ago, during the continuance of an exceptionally hard winter, it was 
rumoured that all had perished of starvation ; and at length, two miser- 
able objects, gaunt with famine, presented themselves one morning 
before a settler’s door, by signsimploring food. The man returned to 
his house for his gun, shot one of the starving wretches dead, and the 
other, with a wild shriék, rushed back into the swamp. With that one, 
never more seen, closes the story of the aborigines of Newfoundland. 

‘That the native of Newfoundland might have been elevated and 
conserved we may fairly presume from the present position the Red 
Indians of the western coast north of Vancouver’s Island. They are 
essentially of the same type, and fishers rather than hunters. When 
visited by Vancouver, they were ignorant of the use of metals, and 
employed flint implements similar to those of the stone age, of which 
a large collection has been brought home by Mr. Lord. Happily for . 
them, just before the advent of the gold-diggers to the Fraser River, the 
Church Missionary Society was induced to attempt a mission, though 
on a very small scale, among them. The docility with which these 
fishermen have accepted civilization as well as Christianity is with- 
out parallel in missionary annals. Through the.persevering efforts 
of a single unaided man, Mr. Duncan, in twelve years a large com- 
munity has been gathered together in a coast settlement, Metlah- 
katlah, and instructed not only in Christianity, but in all the- arts 
and habits of civilized life. Trade, handicrafts, agriculture have all 
been successfully pursued. Over one hundred and fifty gardens stud 
the outskirts of the settlement. Vessels are owned and manned by 
Indians; which trade regularly to Vancouver. One hundred and thirty 
children are at school, and the congregations number from three 
hundred to five hundred. Testimony has been repeatedly borne to 
the marvellous success of this mission by independent observers and 
travellers, as, for instance, by a Roman Catholic writer, who sums up 
a glowing picture of the settlement and the avocations of its inha- 
bitants with the remark :— 

“ Everything was'neat and scrupulously clean. The inmates were as 
well supplied with the requisites to make life comfortable as any of our. 
labouring class here. Cooking-stoves and clocks were common to every 
’ dwelling, and in a few instances pictures adorned the walls of the more 
luxuriously inclined... .. As a whole, Mr. Duncan’s people are indus- 
trious and sober, they are courteous and hospitable to strangers, and, if 
properly protected by their Government against the poison-vendors of this 
island (Vancouver), will in time become a numerous and wealthy people.” 

Surely here the problem has been solved as far as regards a portion 
of that.Red Indian race which has in Newfoundland, under similar 
conditions of climate and colonization, but without the fostering care 
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bestowed in Columbia, perished utterly. While, however, it will pro- 

bably be admitted that a race of fishers may be trained to habits of 
self-control and civilization under Christian influences, it may be urged 

that the same race, when devoted to hunting, cannot coexist with 

settlers, and, moreover, that the Indian population of the Hudson’s 

Bay Territory ought not to be adduced as an example, inasmuch as 

the climate rendered agricultural settlement impossible, and that 

their old manner of life has remained unchanged. It has scarcely’ 
been without modification, as agriculture to some slight extent 

has been introduced, and the population, we have every reason to 

believe, is larger than when, two hundred years ago, the Fur Com- 

pany obtained their charter. Here, too, amalgamation has been 

largely at work, and the half-breeds in many districts outnumber the 

pure Indians. 

The same absorption of the aboriginal with the intruding race has 
taken place to no small extent in some parts of Canada, as on the 
northern shores of Lakes Erie and Huron, and with a result there 
much more satisfactory than is seen in the Eurasian of India. Pro- 
bably the time is not far distant when the only remains of the 
Canadian Indian will be in the mixed race, which may continue for 
generations to preserve some of the characteristics of the red man. 
The reappearance at uncertain intervals of those ancestral pecu- 
liarities, which Mr. Darwin has observed in the case of animals, is 
equally true of the human family. Thus, it is known that, soon after 
the early settlement of Bermuda by Sir W. Raleigh, a few Indians 
were imported into Somerset Island from Virginia. Of their 
descendants no trace is found in local history; but among the so- 
called mulattoes of that parish, it is very common to find, instead of 
the woolly head, the stiff, straight, coarse hair which tells unmis- 
takably of Indian admixture. On the whole, may we not predicate 
of the American Indian races, from north to south,* that, when exter- 
minated, they have perished like the defenceless brevipennate birds 
of insular faunas, not because of the impossibility of conservation, but 
from the short-sighted or ignorant misgovernment of the invading 
race? It was thus that the docile Caribs and the soft Peruvians have 
left scarce a trace of their whilom multitudes, save in peep uPA 
nomenclature. 

When from these we turn to the lowest types of uake 
humanity, as the Australian and Tasmanian, we seem to light upon 
a human example of the Darwinian axiom, that when types of life 
have been so long segregated as to have diverged very far in their 
characteristics, amalgamation becomes physically impossible; and if 


* On the aboriginal races of South America, and their capacity for civilization, some 
interesting disquisitions are to be found in Brett's “ Indians of Guiana.” 
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the two attempt to occupy the same area, and perform the same 
functions in the economy of nature, the weaker must perish in the 
struggle for existence. 

Of the negrite races of New Guinea and the neighbouring islands, 
we may, perhaps, presume that so deep-seated is their barbarism, 
combining the lowest characteristics of the Negro and the most 
savage of the Malay, that it is scarcely possible for them to 
survive under any system of paternal government by an intrud- 
ing race. Their fate may be that of the wild animals of prey, 
exterminated ‘without parley by advancing colonization. But the 
native Australian need not be so summarily dismissed from the plains 
of the Southern Continent. Docile, if degraded, with senses acute, 
though with intellect scarcely developed, his fate has been to meet 
with no fostering care from a parental rule, but to be left to the rude 
hands of the most daring and the most astute.of European pioneers, 
impetuous in the pursuit of immediate gain, and without either the 
patience or the necessity for nurturing and developing his feeble powers. 
for their own profit. Hence, his lot has been very different from 
that of the Negro, whose labour was of the first importance to his 
master, while the Australian’s incapacity for combination left him a 
target for the adventurer,who never required in the struggle the help 
of the central government, -but was able to carry on the war of exter- 
mination unchecked and undeterred by fear of consequences. 

Very different in every characteristic is the other great branch of 
the human family with which European colonization has been. brought 
into contact and collision—the Malayan. Mr. Wallace’s volumes on, 
the Malay Archipelago, although professedly on the natural history 
of those vast regions, with the orang-utan on the cover, and the bird 
of paradise on the title-page, yet are full of studies of man as well as 
of nature. The reading of Mr. Wallace’s work, with these studies of 
man and nature, has suggested the parallelism of the preceding pages, 
while he vividly sets before us the position and national life of the 
Malayan, when independent, when under Dutch government, or 
under Spanish subjugation. From the history of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago there is much to learn which bears on the two problems which 
appear, alas! so near a negative solution—the preservation of the soft 
Polynesian and the conservation of the hardy New Zealander. Of 
course we do not mean to generalize so far as to count all these, with 
the Dyaks and others, as strictly or at all Malays; but, without 
attempting ethnological exactness, to presume that the policy which 
is good, or the reverse, for one of these races may reasonably be 
anticipated to bear the same fruits when attempted with others of 
their neighbours. . 

The questions which stiggest themselves are these. Are the races 
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of’ the Malay lands and the Eastern Archipelago prosperous and 
increasing when left to themselves? Have they shown themselves 
susceptible of the influences of Christianity and civilization when in 
a state of comparative political independence? Have they uniformly 
degenerated and diminished in population under Western’ sway ? 
If not, do we find that under some governments they flourish, and 
under others decay ; and is this contrast in their fate fairly to be 
attributed to the differing methods of government ? May we antici- 
pate that the continuance and progress of the race is compatible with 
European commerce and civilization? To all these questions we 
may find answers more or less satisfactory in the volumes before us. 
And the deliberately-formed. opinions of Mr. Wallace ought to carry 
much weight, as those of no mere passing stranger, but of one who 
spent eight years in the country, not as a European resident or 
trader, but living among the natives, associating with them night 
and day, in the pursuit of natural history; and who carried that keen 
power of observation and analysis which has placed him in the front 
rank of philosophic naturalists into all his inquiries upon men and 
manners. f 

That virtue is no monopoly of a civilized community Mr. Wallace 
shows in his account of the Dyaks of the hill tribes, a race which has 
not yet succumbed to the rule of either Dutch or Portuguese :— 

“ee The moral character of the Dyaks is undoubtedly high—a statement 
which will seem strange to those who have heard of them only as head- 
hunters and pirates. The hill Dyaks, however, have never been pirates, _ 
since they never go near the sea; and the custom of head-hunting origi- 
nated in the petty wars of village with village and tribe with tribe, which 
no more implies a bad moral character than did the custom of the slave- 
trade oné hundred years ago imply want of general morality in all who par- 
ticipated in it. Against this one stain in their character (which in the case 
of the Sarawak Dyaks no longer exists) we have to set many good points. 
They are truthful and honest to a remarkable degree. From this cause it 
is very often impossible to get from them any definite information, or even 
an opinion. They say, ‘If I were to tell you what I don’t know I might 
tell a lie;’ and whenever they voluntarily relate any matter of fact you 
may be sure they are speaking the ‘truth. In a Dyak village the fruit-trees 
have each their owner; and it has often happened to me, on asking an 
inhabitant to gather me- some fruit, to be answered, ‘I can’t do that, the 
owner of the tree is not here,’ never seeming to contemplate the possibility 
of acting otherwise. Neither will they take the smallest thing belonging to 
an European. ... Crimes of violence (other than head-hunting) are 
almost unknown, .... In several other matters of morality they rank 
above most uncivilized, and even above many civilized, nations. They are 
temperate in food and drink, and the gross sensuality of the Chinese and 
Malays is unknown amongst them. They have the usual fault of all people in 
a half-savage state—apathy and dilatoriness.” (Vol. i. pp. 189, 140.) - 

Who can doubt that such a people are capable of receiving the bless- 
ings of Christianity and civilization? Mr. Wallace more than once 
bears testimony to the results of missions in the East, both Jesuit and 
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Protestant. Of: the former among the Chinese emigrants, after 
speaking of half a million Christians in Tonquin and Cochin China, 
he says :— 

«No wonder they make converts, for it must be a great blessing to the 
poor people among whom they labour to have a man among them to whom 
they can go in any trouble ot distress, who will comfort and advise them, 
who visits them in sickness, who relieves them in want, and whom they see 
living from day to day in danger of persecution and death entirely for their 
sakes. My friend at Bukit-trina was truly a father to his flock. He 
preached to them every Sunday, and had evenings for discussion and con- ` 
versation on religion during the week. He-had a school to teach their 
children. His house was open to them day and night.” (Vol. i. p. 35.) 


He would give to them in need, to the half of his last store of rice, 
and when in want himself was readily helped by the richer of his 
flock. All consequently trusted and loved him, convinced that he 
had no ulterior objects beyond their good. 

, To turn to another race, that of Celebes, only fifty years ago the 
most degraded of the Archipelago, we have a pleasant picture of the 
work of Protestant missions. At Rurukan, under a native school~ 
master, school was held every morning for three hours, and twice a 
week in the evening, catechising and preaching, besides the Sunday 
services. These would have been held tedious almost by the old 
Puritans, as the sermons were three hours long :— 


“The children were all taught in Malay, and I often heard them repeat- 
ing the multiplication-table to twenty times twenty very glibly. They 
always wound up with singing, and it was very pleasing to hear many of our 
old psalm tunes in these remote mountains sung with Malay words. Sing- 
ing is one of the real blessings which missionaries introduce among savage 
nations, whose native chants are almost always monotonous and melan- 
choly..... The missionaries have much to be proud of in this country 
(Celebes). They have assisted the Government in changing a savage into 
_ a civilized community in a wonderfully short space of time. Forty years 
ago the country was a wilderness, the people naked savages, garnishing 
their rude houses with human heads. Now itis a garden, worthy of its | 
sweet native name of ‘ Minahassa.’”’ (Vol. i. pp. 896, 7.) i 


One fact brought into strong light by Mr. Wallace carries much 
weight; viz., the increase of the native. population under Dutch rule. 
The same result has followed the system of government maintained 
- by the late Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak. No testimony 
can be stronger than that here borne to his beneficent rule, in strange 
contrast with the fierce denunciations with which some years ago 
he was assailed by cértain home politicians. He had to solve that 
most: difficult of political problems, the government of two distinct 
and antagonistic races, one’ of which, the Mohammedan Malays, 
looked upon the others, the Dyaks, as savages and slaves, only to be 
robbed and plundered. Yet, while effectually protecting them, he 
succeeded in securing the good-will and affection of both, and has 
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come to be reverenced, not only since his death, but before, as some- 
thing more than human. Yet he ruled sternly, and made his laws 
to be respected. The author assures us that by the verdict of all . 
who came in contact with him “he was a great, wise, and good 
ruler.” 

But if Rajah Brooke has been the target for unsparing denuncia- 
tion, much more has the Dutch system of government, whether in 
Celebes or Java. A tale has recently had some popularity, both on, 
the Continent and in England, “ Max Havelaar,” supposed to be a 
crushing exposure of the iniquities of Dutch rule in Java. Mr. 
Wallace unhesitatingly condemns the whole as utterly contrary to 
fact, and observes that, as the names are all fictitious, and neither 
dates, figures, nor details are given, it is impossible to verify or 
answer a single statement. One rebutting fact cannot, however, be 
gainsaid ; viz., that at the census of 1826 the native population was 
5,000,000, in 1850 it was over 9,500,000, and in 1865 it had reached 
14,168,416—a rate which would double the population in about 
twenty-six years, nearly double the rate of increase in Great Britain. 
Again, the population of Java has reached an average of 368 persons 
to the square mile, being double that of fertile Bengal, and one-third 
more than that of Great Britain. 

Nor is this increase a feature in the general history of this race. 
Under other circumstances the Malayans have retrograded, and the 
rate of increase is remarkably slow. Thus of the Dyaks we are 
told, that-although none of the causes usually held to be the checks 
to population among savage nations — starvation, disease, war, 
infanticide, immorality—exist to any degree among them, yet, in the 
absence of these causes, there are plain indications of stationary or 
but slowly increasing numbers. On the other hand, all the conditions 
favourable to the rapid increase of population exist, in abundance of 
food, a healthy climate, and early marriages. Old bachelors and old 
maids are alike unknown. Mr. Wallace explains the phenomenon 
by the fact that, though there are no qualified claimants for woman’s 
rights, the women do more than woman’s work—+they do the work of 
the other séx. Toiling in the fields all day from her childhood, and 
carrying home heavy burdens of firewood and food at night, grinding 
the rice for her family after her out-door task is done, the Dyak 
woman’s life is but labour and sorrow from youth to age. From two 
to four is consequently the ordinary number of children she rears, 
while among ourselves the average number is from four to five. The 
marvel is that with the toils imposed on a Bornean wife she can rear 
her progeny at all, and we should rather wonder at the successful 
efforts of nature to prevent the extermination of the race. 

Here such a system as that introduced by the Dutch, or in fact 
contact with higher races, so long as the natives can be kept un- 
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contaminated by civilized vices,‘would at once secure a rapid increase 
of population, if Java and Celebes may be adduced as examples. 
The teaching and the practice of the superior race will make the 
Dyak ashamed of his idle life while his weaker partner labours like a ` 
beast of burden. A. paternal government will compel the work of 
the man in lieu of that of the’ woman. “With multiplied wants, 
higher ambitions, and tastes refined, household duties will detain the - 
woman in her home, while an improved system of agriculture will . 
become necessary to supply the means of existence, and a more 

complicated social state will supplant the rude and tranquil repose 

in which the Dyak new finds his enjoyment. But, asks Mr. 

Wallace :— 


‘Will not: evil passions be aroused by the spirit of competition, and 
crimes and vices, now unknown or dormant, be called into active existence ? 
These are problems that time alone can solve; but it is to be hoped that 
education and a high-class European example [we would add, ‘above all, 
Christian training ’] may obviate much of the evil that arises in analogous 
cases, and that we may be able at length to point to one instance of an un- 
civilized people who have not become demoralized and finally exterminated 
by contact with European civilization.” (Vol. i. p. 144.) 


But what is the Dutch system which alone seems capable of 
conserving and multiplying the native population in the face of 
European colonization, and which Mr. Wallace so stoutly champions, 
opposed though it be to every dogma of modern political economy ? 
It may be summed up in one word—aA PATERNAL DESPOTISM. Both 
in Java and Celebes the government has acted for the people without 
taking them into counsel or consulting their wishes ; it has legis- 
- lated as for children in the nursery—honestly and kindly, as- we 
verily believe. We may best explain the system in Mr. Wallace’s 
own words :— 


“« The mode of government adopted in Java is to retain the whole series 
of native rulers from the village chief up to princes, who, under the name 
of regents, are the heads of districts about the size of a small English 
county. With each regent is placed a Dutch resident, or assistant-resident, 
who is considered.to be his ‘ elder brother,’ and whose orders take the form 
of ‘recommendations,’ which are, however, implicitly obeyeďd Along with 
-each assistant-resident’ is a comptroller, a kind of inspector‘of'all the lower 
native rulers, who periodically visits every village in the district, examines 
the proceedings of the native courts, hears complaints against the head-men 
or other native chiefs, and superintends the Government plantations. This 
brings us to the ‘ culture system,’ which is the source of all the wealth the 
Dutch derive from Java, and is the subject of much abuse in this country 
because it is the reverse of ‘free trade.’ To understand its uses and bene- 
ficial effects, it is necessary first to sketch the common’ results of free 
European trade with uncivilized peoples. 

“Natives of tropical climates have few wants, and, when these are sup- 
plied, are disinclined to work for superfluities without some strong incite- 
ment. With such a people.the introduction of any new or systematic 
cultivation is almost impossible, except by the despotic order of chiefs 
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whom they have been accustomed to obey as children obey their parents. 
The free competition, however, of European traders introduces two power- 
ful inducements to exertion. Spirits or opium is a temptation too strong 
. for most savages to resist, and to obtain these he will sell whatever he has, 
and will work to get more. Another temptation he cannot resist is goods 
on credit. The trader offers him gay cloths, linens, gongs, guns, and gun- 
‘powder, to be paid for by some crop perhaps not yet planted, or some pro- 
ducts yet in the forest. He has not sufficient forethought to take only a 
moderate quantity, and not enough energy to work early and late in order 
to get out of debt, and the consequence is that he accumulates debt upon 
debt, and often remains for years or for life a debtor, and almost a slave. 
This is a state of things which occurs very largely in every part of the 
world in which men of a superior race freely trade with men of a lower 
race. It extends trade, no doubt, for a time, but it demoralizes the nation, 
checks the civilization, and does not lead to any permanent increase in the 
wealth of the country, so that the European government of such a country 
must be carried on at a loss. 

« The system introduced by the Dutch was to induce the people, through 
their chiefs, to give a portion of their time to the cultivation of coffee, 
sugar, and other valuable products. A fixed rate of wages—low, indeed, 
but equal to that of all places where European competition has not artifi- 
cially raised it—was paid to the labourers engaged in clearing the ground 
and forming the plantations under Government superintendence. The pro- 
duce is sold to the Government at a low fixed price. Out of the net profits 
a percentage goes to the chiefs, and the remainder is divided among the 
workmen. ‘The surplus in good years is something considerable. On the 
whole, the people are well-fed and decently clothed, and have acquired 
habits of steady industry and the art of scientific cultivation, which must 
be of service to them in the future. It must be remembered that’ the 
Government expended capital for years before any return was obtained ; and 
if they now derive a large revenue, it is in a way which is far less burden- 
some, and far more beneficial to the people, than any tax which could be 
levied.” (Vol. i. pp. 149—151.) 


Against all the theoretical arguments of political economy, Mr. 
Wallace urges that the system should be tested by its results, 
and that when a country increases rapidly in population and wealth, 
the people cannot be very greatly oppressed or very badly governed. 

But, it may be replied, the system might work well with a people 
like the Javanese, already semi-civilized and docile, yet would it 
help to conserve a barbarous and thoroughly savage race, when 
exposed to contact with Europeans? Mr. Wallace shows that 
exactly the same system has been applied by the Dutch to the 
barbarians of Celebes, and with even yet more triumphant success. 
‘Within the memory of living men, the inhabitants of the different 
villages of Celebes were distinct tribes, under their several chiefs, in 
a state of chronic warfare, and speaking dialects unintelligible to each 
other ; their houses were built on lofty posts for defence ; they were 
head-hunters and cannibals; human sacrifices were universal; slaves 
or captives were regularly slaughtered, and the chief decoration of 
their houses were human skulls; their only clothing was strips of 
bark, and their religion was fetish or demon worship. 
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In 1822 the Dutch introduced the coffee-plant and the Javanese 
system. They took the native chiefs into their pay and control, 
opened out roads, divided the country into districts, established 
schools, and introduced missionaries. Less than fifty years have 
completely transformed the island; it has been Christianized and 
civilized. Mr. Wallace’s summary of the result of fifty years’ 
colonization of Celebes, and his defence of the system, is too im- 
portant to bear compression :— 


“ The people are now the most industrious, peaceable, and civilized in 
the whole archipelago. They are the best clothed, the best housed, the 
best fed, and the best educated; and -they have made some progress 
towards a higher social state. I believe there is no example elsewhere of 
such striking results being produced in so short a time—results which are 
entirely due to the system of government now adopted by the Dutch in 
their Eastern possessions. The system is one which may be called a 
‘paternal despotism.’ Now we Englishmen do not like despotism, we hate 
the name and the thing, and would rather see people ignorant, lazy, and 
vicious than use any but moral force to make them wise, industrious, and 
good. And we are right when dealing with men of our own race and of 
similar ideas and equal capacities with ourselves. Example and precept, 
the force of public opinion, and the slow but sure spread of education, will 
do everything in time, without engendering any of those bitter feelings, or 
producing any of that servility; hypocrisy, and dependence, which are the 
sure results of despotic government. But what should we think of a man 
who should advocate these principles of perfect freedom in a family ora 
school? We should say he was applying a good general principle to a case 
in which the conditions rendered it inapplicable—the case in which the 
governed are in an admitted state of mental inferiority to those who govern 
them, and are unable to decide what is best for their permanent welfare. 
Children must be subjected to some degree of authority and guidance, and 
if properly managed they will cheerfully submit to ‘it, because they know 
their own inferiority, and believe their elders are acting solely for their 
good. They learn many things the use of which they cannot comprehend, 
and which they would never learn without some moral and social if not 
physical pressure. Habits of order, of industry, of cleanliness, of respect, 
and obedience, are inculcated by similar means. Children would never 
grow up into well-behaved and well-educated men, if the same absolute 
freedom of action that is allowed to men were allowed to them. Under the 
best aspect of education children are subjected to a mild despotism for the 
good of themselves and of society ; and their confidence in the wisdom and 
goodness of those who ordain and apply this despotism neutralizes the bad 
passions and degrading feelings which, under less favourable conditions, are 
its general results. 

‘Now there is not merely an analogy, there is in many respects an 
identity of relation, between master and pupil, or parent and child, on the 
one hand, and an uncivilized race and its rulers on the other. We know, 
or think we know, that the education and industry and the common usages 
of civilized man are superior to those of savage life; and as he becomes 
acquainted with them the savage himself admits this. He admires the 
superior acquirements of the, civilized man, and it is with pride that he will 
adopt such usages as do not interfere too much with his sloth, his passions, 
or his prejudices. But as the wilful child or the idle. schoolboy, who was 
never taught obedience, and never made to do anything which of his own 
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free will he was not inclined to do, would in most cases obtain neither 
education nor manners; so itis much more unlikely that the savage, with 
all the confirmed habits of manhood and the traditional prejudices of race, 
should ever do more than copy a few of the least beneficial customs of 
civilization, without some stronger stimulus than precept, very imperfectly 
backed by example. 

“Tf we are satisfied that we are right in assuming the government over a 
‘gavage race and occupying their country, and if we further consider it our , 
duty to do what we can to improve our rude subjects and raise them up 
towards our own level, we must not be too much afraid of the cry of. 
‘ despotism’ and ‘slavery ;’ but must use the authority we possess to'induce 
them to do work they may not altogether like, but which we know to be an 
indispensable step in their moral and physical advancement. The Dutch 
have shown much good policy in the means by which they have done this. 
They have in most cases upheld and strengthened the authority uf the native 
chiefs, to whom the people have, been accustomed to render a voluntary 
obedience ; and, by acting on the intelligence and self-interest of these chiefs, 
they have brought about changes in the manners and customs of the people 
which would have excited ill-feeling and perhaps revolt had they been 
directly enforced by foreigners. 

«.  .. No doubt the system here sketched seems open to serious 
objection. It is to a certain extent despotic, and interferes with free labour, 
free trade, and free communication. The coffee has all to be sold to the 
Government at less than half the price the local merchant would give for it, 
and he consequently cries out loudly against ‘monopoly’ and ‘ oppression.” 

He forgets, however, that the coffee plantations were established by the 
Government at great outlay of capital and skill, that it gives free education. 
to the people, and that the monopoly is in lieu of taxation. He forgets 
that the product he wants to purchase and make a profit by is the creation 
of the Government, without whom the people would still be savages. He 
knows very well that free trade would, as its first result, lead to the impor- 
tation of whole cargoes of arrack, which would be carried over the country 
and exchanged for coffee, that drunkenness and poverty would soon spread 
over the land, that the public coffee plantations would not be kept up, that 
the quality and quantity of the coffee would soon deteriorate, that traders 
and merchants would get rich, but that the people would relapse into poverty 
and barbarism. That such is invariably the result of free trade with any savage 
tribes who possess a valuable product, native or cultivated, is well known . 
to those who have visited such ‘people ; but we might even anticipate from 
general principles that evil results would follow. If there is one thing 
rather than another to which the grand law of continuity or development 
will apply, it is human progress. There are certain stages through which ` 
society must pass in its onward march from barbarism to civilization. Now 
one of these stages has always been some form or other of despotism, such 
as feudalism or servitude, or a despotic paternal government ; and we have . 
every reason to believe that it is not possible for humanity to leap over this 
transition epoch, and pass at once from pure savagery to free civilization. 
The Dutch system attempts to supply this missing link, and to bring the 
people on by gradual steps to that higher civilization, which we (the 
English) try to force upon them at once. Our system has always failed. 
We demoralize and we extirpate, but we never really civilize. The Dutch 
. . . . takes nature as a guide, and is, therefore, more deserving’ of success 
and more likely to succeed than ours.” (Vol. i. pp. 897—402.) 


In the island of Timor, under similar natural conditions, but, 
unhappily, under Portuguese rule, our author adduces a striking 
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contrast to the prosperity of Celebes—a decaying, wretched, bar- 
barous, poverty-stricken race; and he proves conclusively that it 
is to the Dutch system, and to that alone, that the prosperity of 
Java and Celebes is due. 

Even the spice monopoly, which has been more unsparingly 
denounced than any other part of the Dutch system, Mr. Wallace 
shows to have been planned with wise policy, in the interests of 
the natives themselves, concentrating the traffic in those spots only 
over which the Government have full control. The destruction of the 
trees elsewhere has actually improved the condition of the people ; .it 
has preserved them from demoralizing influences, and largely ex- 
tended the fisheries, and the growth of rice, sago, and other valuable 
products. (See Vol. IT. ch. xxi.) 

Towards the end of the second volume (ch. xl.) Mr. Wallace 
indulges in some reflections, the self-evident truth of which is deeply 
humiliating to our higher civilization, and well worthy the attention 
of philanthropists and social reformers. There are points in which 
the very stage of civilization of South American savages and Oriental 
tribes reaches more nearly the ideal of social perfection than we have 
attained. There is less incentive to great crimes, and there is truer 
equality. Our moral advances have not been pari passu with our 
intellectual. Our material advancement, and our mastery over the 
forces of nature, have rapidly increased our population and accumulated 
our wealth. But the mental and. moral status of the population has 
not developed in the same ratio, and the gulf between wealth and 
poverty has widened to gigantic dimensions. The wealth, know- 
ledge, and culture of the few do not of themselves advance us towards 
, the perfect social state. Our civilization at homeand our colonization 
abroad have failed from the same cause—mainly from our neglect to 
train and develop more thoroughly. the sympathetic feelings and 
moral faculties of our nature, and to allow them a larger share of 
influence in our social organization. Until they do, our colonial 
system must remain the opprobrium of Christianity, and the reproach 
.of civilization. Is it too late even now.to set about the construction 
of the ark which shall conserve the dwindling remnants of those 
aboriginal races, who have, unhappily for themselves, fallen under 
our rule? Just as that rule may be towards men who can meet on 
equal terms, may we not, now that we universally admit its practical 
failure, inquire whether there is nothing to learn from Batavia? 
whether it were not better to admit the practical inequality of races, 
and to do violence to our cherished dogmas of “free trade” and 
“ liberty,” than Bér S:agvdAdrrovres to exterminate the seed of a future 
army of labour, as we have extirpated the animals over whose 
crumbling relics the naturalist heaves a sigh ? 


H. B. Tristram, 





THE POPE AND THE GERMAN CATHOLICS ON 
“THE THEORY OF THE SOUL.” 


T the number of this Review for December last year, there appeared. 
a well-written article explaining and vindicating the psycho- 
logical principle of Scholasticism, “that man is one complete being, 
made up of body and soul in the sense that the intellectual soul 
is by itself the true and immediate form of body.” This principle is 
announced as the official doctrine of the Catholic Church, which, 
in the course of centuries, has been declared and confirmed as such, 
and which has been maintained in our day by Pope Pius IX. in his 
“long combat with German professordom.” This warfare is not to 
be denied. It has been waged with great zeal by Pius IX. in his 
own writings, aswell as by means of the Congregation of the Index 
and his Jesuits. But this has been done not so much against mate- 
rialism and its advocates—their bold and successful advances go for 
nothing with the Pope—as against two Catholic theological and philo- 
sophical authors who have, in the most direct manner, combated 
materialism, but-who certainly have also, in some points, opposed the 
Scholastic psychology. These two authors were Anthony Günther, a - 
secular priest in Vienna, and the writer of the present article. We 
shall try to set forth what “the long combat” of Pius IX. with the . 
German philosophers was all about, and what course it took. 
The Scholastic psychology, as everybody knows, is Aristotelian, only 
with some modifications in the interest of church dogmas. Aristotle 
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ascribes a soul to plants, whose function, however, consists only in 
nourishment. In beasts there is also a perceptive, and, we may say, 
moving soul. Butin man there is the higher thinking principle,— 
the reason (vois). Aristotle does not further examine or determine 
whence come these different kinds of souls, and in what relations they 
stand to each other. He does not determine if they are related as 
different stages of development and degrees of potency, or if they are 
merely put together, as it were, by an empirical classification. This 
only in regard to his principles is determined—that the next lower 
steps are related to the higher, as matter to form. Thus the material 
elements stand as matter, over against the souls of plants as form. | 
‘But the plant again with its soul, is matter in relation to the soul of 
beasts. The mind (vots), on the other hand, has nothing to do with 
bodily functions, and comes into men “from without” (Súpaĝev), whilst 
the vegetative and perceptive soul, even in man, takes its origin 
through generation. _ 

This psychological ground-principle of Aristotle the Scholastics 
also received, but they tried at the same time to remove its obscurity 
and indefiniteness, to modify it so as to suit ecclesiastical dogmas. 
Aristotle admitted the nourishing or vegetative, and the perceptive or ` 
animal soul to exist in man, to work with, or rather in subjection to, 
the reasonable soul. But Scholasticism explained the reasonable soui 
as the principle of the higher mental activity of men, at the same time 
as the form and the life-principle of the body, and also as the principle 
which has to exercise the nourishing and perceptive functions in the 
body. The Aristotelian principle that the spirit (vots) came “from 
without ” (Sipa6ev) into.man, whilst the nourishing and perceptive soul 
arises through generation, was somewhat changed by the Scholastics. 
They said that the higher soul of man was created immediately by 
God, at the origin of each individual, and was united to the material 
formations that came from the parents. Such were the Scholastic 
improvements of the ground-principle of Aristotle. It was these 
improvements which have been opposed in Germany both by Giinther 
and myself, though in very different ways. 

Giinther opposed the Scholastic position that the immortal soul is 
created immediately by God with each individual man, that it is 
directly or immediately the life-principle .of the body, and that in 
man there is not required a particular lower nourishing and perceptive 
soul. He rather held fast by the Aristotelian view that the reason- 
able soul remains independent of the life of the body, and so far, in a 
measure, he approaches the abrupt dualism of Descartes. He wished, 
‘in fact, to maintain only two parts ii human nature, —to hold fast 
dualism as the Scholasticg did. But these two parts were not matter, 
and soul as the form or life-principle (forma substantialis), but body 
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and soul in the sense’ that man consists of a living body (unity of 
matter and life-principle, or nature-soul), and a spirit which is 
indeed a necessary condition of life, but not the principle of corporeal 
life and the lower physico-psychical functions. It is not, as with the 
Scholastics, the real forma substantialis. 

Besides this “ dualism,” Günther had some other peculiar views, as, 
for instance, his idea of the creation of the world as the “ contra- 
position” of Deity, and his finding a scientific foundation for the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity in the analogy of human self- 
consciousness. He set forth his doctrines in several works, especially 
his “ Introduction to Speculative Theology,” published in 1828, his 
“Euristheus and, Heracles,” published in 1848, and later in his 
periodical, Lydia, which was carried on for several years. Günther 
found a large number of disciples, many of whom held chairs of theo- 
logy and philosophy, though he never himself had any professorship. 
He exercised an immense influence, especially among the Catholic clergy 
of Germany. But he had also determined and zealous adversaries. 
These were chiefly the advocates of the old Scholasticism, the pupils 
of the Jesuits in Germany, and the Jesuits themselves. The doctrine 
chiefly combated was the “dualism.” But, besides this, the Jesuits 
were dissatisfied that Günther put a higher estimate on reason and 
science, in opposition to authority, than was allowed at Rome. This 
doctrine concerning the parts of human nature, Giinther and his 
disciples regarded as “dualism,” because, in their conception it con- 
sisted only of a living body and a soul. But by the Jesuits it was 
designated a trichotomy, which, as all agreed, had already been 
rejected by the Church, and was therefore treated not only as contrary 
to the general doctrines of the Church Fathers and Scholastics, or as 
a bold innovation, but as something approaching heresy. Yea, it was 
even pronounced heretical, because at the General Council of Vienne, 
in 1811, the Scholastic dualism was declared by authority to be the 
doctrine of the Church. And, moreover, the dogmas concerning 
the person of Christ were based on the supposition of this dualism. 
Giinther’s works were denounced at Rome to the Congregation of the 
Index, and brought to trial. Their fate was already decided. Those 
to whom the Congregation refer for information, and whom they 
consult on these questions, are men who have received an exclusively 
theological education, and are entirely devoted to all that is specially 
Scholastic. Moreover, in recent times the decisions of the Congre- 
gation have rested chiefly in the hands of the Jesuits. Two of 
Giinther’s most distinguished followers travelled expressly to Rome to 
act as mediators, and to give what explanations might be required 
of obscure passages in his works. These judges of German books, 
with very few exceptions, could not tinderstand German. The 
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difficult passages were therefore translated into Latin, and every- 
thing was done to give them a correct knowledge of Giinther’s doc- 
trines. But it was all in vain. The mediators were sent to the General 
of the Jesuits, who attached no weight to their representations, and 
who allowed them to depart without anything being determined. 
Giinther’s entire works were put on the Index of books forbidden, in 
1857, and an express submission was demanded from him to this 
sentence on his writings, and also a renunciation of his doctrines. 

Gtinther was now far advanced in years. He had not sufficient 
mental energy to resist this unreasonable demand, and so he made 
the desired submission. He may have wished rest for the remnant 
of his days, and thought this the speediest way to obtain it. He 
was indeed deceived; sorrow and grief consumed his life, because of 
the destruction brought on by the Jesuits of the entire work of a 
lifetime. In a letter to the writer of this paper in 1861, the year in 
which he died, he spoke of this in words of bitter grief. From the 
stand-point of science it was, indeed, no destruction. No true work 
done for science is ever lost. But viewed from the side of the Church, 
it was destruction. Books put on the Index are marked with an 
ecclesiastical brand. They are declared “unecclesiastic and unca- 
tholic,” and the reading of them is forbidden under the penalty of 
ipso facto excommunication (excommunicatio late sententie). This 
heavy punishment is, indeed, never inflicted on transgressors of this 
law. If it were, as things now stand, there would be very few edu- 
cated Catholics who would not be under sentence of excommunication. 
But when scientific works, which are chiefly intended for theologians, 
and are meant to influence them, are put on the “Index,” the sen- 
tence is fatal. There are comparatively few priests even in Germany 
who will dare to read or agree with a book put on the Index, 
“rejected,” as we are accustomed to say, “ ecclesiastically,” by papal 
confirmation. This is the case’even now, although, in Germany espe- 
cially, the entire management of the Roman Index is, with the 
greatest part of educated Catholics, a subject of indignation and 
wrath. A thorough reformation in the business of the Index is 
everywhere desired. Grinther’s disciples all gradually followed their 
master in submitting to the ecclesiastical condemnation of his 
doctrines. The Jesuits in Germany celebrated a triumph, and began 
now in an especial manner to controvert Giimther’s doctrine in 
writings, to refute it, and to show that it is not Catholic. This 
is what they like; first to get their opponents condemned by the 
Church, then to be compelled to submit to this condemnation, and 
when in this way they are ecclesiastically fettered, so that they either 
cannot or dare not defend themselves, the Jesuits maul them, and, if 
they are not left mentally dead, they are next door to it. 
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In the same year, 1857, in which Ginther’s condemnation and 
submission took place, began also the “combat” of the Jesuit party 
and Pius IX. against my doctrine of the origin of human souls, which 
departed only from Scholastic psychology and metaphysic. To 
Giinther’s dualism I have never in any way given assent: I have 
rather been opposed to it; not, however, on ecclesiastical but on 
scientific grounds. The Aristotelian conception of the human soul 
as the principle of form, the form of the being of man (forma sub- 
stantialis), which receiving matter into itself, penetrating and forming 
it, establishes the unity of human nature in a oneness of the two 
constituent parts, matter and form—this conception, I say, appears 
to me to correspond to the mode of action and to the essence of the 
human soul. The Scholastic continuation or improvement of this 
doctrine of Aristotle, that the intellectual principle (voĉe) is at the 
same time the life-principle of the body, and that a special lower 
soul is not required for the corporeal quickening, nourishment, and 
perception, I also hold to be entirely agreeable and consonant to the 
nature of things, provided only that human nature really be taken 
as a unity. But even the Scholastic position that the human soul 
itself, and not any inferior soul, is the life-principle of the body, needs 
explanation. The doctrine also that human nature does not consist 
of two pieces, but makes a true unity through the perfect oneness 
of matter and form, does not appear to me to be reconcilable with 
the already defined Aristotelian principle that the soul comes into 
aman at his origin “from without.” It also appears irreconcilable 
with the certainly definite and clear principle of the Scholastics that 
the soul is immediately created by God, called into man through a 
direct divine creation, and united to a particular body—or, more 
correctly, material. But if the human soul is to be regarded as the 
life-principle of the body, and if at the same time it is maintained 
that this soul is immediately created by God, formed into an embryo 
with the material, and thereby the unity and essence of man com- 
pleted, then some things have to be considered. We have to ask 
concerning the universal human essence, the essence of the race of 
mankind, and the relation of parents to children. If the soul as the 
life-principle comes immediately from God by an‘express creation, 
then there remains for the process of generation nothing but a mere 
physical operation which can consist only in the uniting of a minimum 
‘of matter with its physical and chemical powers. Egg and seed 
spoken of sexes have then no meaning, since there is in them no life 
or germ of life, and through their co-operation no life can arise, if 
the principle of life first comes with the soul through an immediate 
divine creation. In this case parents are for their offspring mere 
mechanical canals, through which is pagsed the material for the 
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growing embryo, or at the most chemical apparatuses for a purely 
material process. They cannot in any way be regarded as the 
causes, but only as the occasions of the embryonic man, and this 
in relation to life as well as in relation to the soul. We cannot 
then speak of any universal human race, of any humanity, but only 
of individual men, which are not related to each other by a common 
essence or nature, and which are only put into one category because 
of a likeness of being. The sacred relation of parents and children 
would then have no nobler foundation than this, that it would'depend 
only on thé communication of some mere material lifeless elements, 
and. be neither so intense nor so close as between the brute beasts and 
their young. Among the lower animals the diving beast—that is, the 
entire living essence of the beast, and not the mere material, but the 
form or life-principle—comes from the parents. I know indeed that the 
Scholastics Thomas Aquinas, for instance—have tried to escape this 
consequence of the creation theory. They say that at first in gene- 
ration and conception the human embryo is quickened only by an 
inferior soul, which is inherited from the parents. Then after the 
embryo has been sufficiently developed, the proper quickening follows 
by means of the soul, which is created by God immediately when the 
lower soul is superseded, and the functions of the life-principle 
performed by the higher. Some Canonists make the proper quicken- 
ing by the higher soul to take place in boys about thirty or forty days 
after conception, but in girls after fifty or eighty days. In criminal 
jurisprudence this.was a subject of great importance. But setting 
aside the fact that this Scholastic principle of creationism is purely 
arbitrary, and can be proved on no scientific ground, yet even with 
the explanation of Aquinas, though a living essence is produced by 
‘the parents, it is only. a kind of animal. So that human nature, the 
essence of the race on which the unity of mankind, its like substan- 
tiality, and its coherence must be grounded, would be of the animal 
kind; the natural relationship of men would be only that of animals, 
and the claim of the parent to the child would refer only to the 
animal life, which, however, is supposed to cease before birth. But 
in reality theologians have universally abandoned the Scholastic 
views. Even thtdse who have been most zealous for the creation 
theory, say that the soul was created by God simultaneously with the 
- first beginning of embryonic existence, and, as the life-principle, has 
communicated development to the incipient germ. But these 
theories are subject to the objections which have been brought 
forward, and to many others besides. We shall not place any special 
weight on the argument, that by the doctrine of an immediate 
divine creation of souls at the moment of conception God is made a 
helper of illegal or crimi:fal generation. But there are really great 
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difficulties if on this theory we attempt to solve the problem of , 
monster births, or to suppose them even possible. When a fætus is 
formed defective in any essential part, or with a chief organ which 
belongs to a beast and not a man, how is it with the soul of such a 
creature, while it is doubtful whether it is to be regarded as claiming 
the dignity of the race of man? Has the soul of such a formation 
been created immediately by God as human? or has He called into 
being in the way of creation a “monster soul?” Or how is it? 

For dogmatic theologians the doctrine of original sin must present 
a special difficulty. It stands in direct opposition to the creation 
theory. Original sin is said to be the sin and guilt which take their 
origin from our first parents, and which now come to all men as 
their descendants, and indeed expressly because of descent from them. 
The propagation of sin and guilt is said to be conditioned by ordinary 
generation and descent of men depending on ordinary generation. 
But how is this in any way possible, or how can it be justified, if the 
human soul does not come entirely from the parents? Yet not 
even the corporeal life is allowed to come from them, for it is said 
to be effected by the soul as the life-principle created immediately by. 
God. This soul, this higher soul, must surely come forth from the 
Creator’s hands good and pure, without the burden of sin. It must, 
then, be first burdened with the sins of its first parents by unity with 
matter in the womb. This poor soul, created immediately by God 
Himself without sin or guilt, which has had nothing whatever to do 
with the sins of the first parents, which has nothing in common that 
is essential with the souls of these parents, or even with their cor- 
poreal life, is burdened with sin and guilt, and visited with punish- 
ment. And all this happens merely because it was created by God as 
the life-principle of a sensuous body, and destined for an earthly 
existence, without either its own will or consent! Such a proceeding 
on the part of the divine creating power could be called nothing 
else than an arbitrary, groundless, unmerciful, and unjustifiable 
destruction of souls! It has indeed been attempted to justify such 
a proceeding on the part of God. Some have maintained that God 
was under the necessity of creating souls under the idea of humanity 
— indeed of fallen humanity—and so of placing them under the law 
of sin and punishment. But they cannot, according to the creation 
theory, as we have seen, speak of a humanity as entirely one. They 
can only speak of human individuals. If souls form a unity, an 
aggregate of humanity, merely on account of a like substantiality, it 
can only be a unity through the divine idea of humanity, and must 
exist entirely in the divine thought. But then, if on account of this 
unity and connection of the divine idea of humanity, souls created 
by God are burdened with sin, the further consequence must be 
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accepted, that the divine idea is itself infected through the sins of 


„our first parents. - So, then, sin and guilt had already penetrated to 
the innermost of the divine thought and activity, and had involved 
in the fall the hitherto unrealized divine idea of humanity. For this 
conclusion the most zealous advocate of the theory of creation can 
.searcely be prepared. f 

' With such important reasons against the creation theory, it appears 
to me quite untenable, notwithstanding its almost universal accept- 
ance with theologians, and the many authorities that can be adduced — 
for it. The principle that the soul of man is itself the life-principle 
of the body, that human nature is a perfect unity constituted by 
matter and spirit as the essential form of man, appears to me to 
demand that the origin of the entire of human nature be ascribed 


‘to the parents through generation. The correct doctrine in my 


judgment therefore is, that the whole man, body and soul, comes 
from the parents; and that the soul itself originates through genera- 
tion. The analogy of the whole living creation, so, far as we know it, 
corresponds to’this ; all living beings, throughout the whole of nature, 
are propagated by generation. And the analogy even of the divine- 
life process, as understood by Christian dogma, is favourable to the 
theory of generation, since in the divine life it is believed that there 
is the generation of one person by another. 

But in order to vindicate this theory of generation, or, if the word 
is preferred, this hypothesis concerning the origin of human souls, 
and also to establish it with some certainty, it is necessary to deter- 
mine more closely the true nature of generation. As the first begin- 
ning of the organic or the living in nature cannot be conceived as 
spontaneous generation, but in my judgment only as an eternal un- 
created potency of organization, that is to say, an, eternally fixed 


. divine law; so the true meaning of generation or propagation can 
* . only be the production or creation of a new form or principle of life 


that did not exist before, and so a kind of creation. This conception 
of generation appears to us especially necessary in the generation 
and production of human nature.. By it is excluded all mere divi- ° 
sion, development, or change, as the essence of human nature. 
By this hypothesis the human soul is in a measure created or pro- ` 
duced out of nothing; that is to say, it is not made out of anything 
already existing. But this creation, coming by human generation, 
is a secondary or mediate creation. It is divine, but not immediate. 
It happens by means of ordinary generation, in which this secondary 
power of creation dwells, and in which. it is unconsciously brought 
into exercise by sexuality. l 
From the stand-point of Theism the metaphysical_ground idea is 
that the divine thought is driginally realized in creation through the 
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creative word; or, more correctly, the word (creation-Logos) has made 
real the divine thought of humanity, has, in fact, become humanity 
endowed with the permanent power of developing or producing 
individuals and nations through generation, which is a secondary 
creation. On the divine side the divine idea of humanity is perfectly 
realized; but on the human, the realization is still in progress. The 
freedom of the will, to use an illustration, is the gift of God, but the 
exercise of it is left with the individual. In the same way the 
human race has the potency of generation, through which it may 
develop itself as a whole into men and nations. In my theory these 
human souls are not the arbitrary product of the parents. They are 
created, but not by an immediate creation. In the treatise on “The 
Origin of Human Souls,’* I have answered the usual objections to . 
this theory, and shown how it explains many phenomena in the nature 
` and history of man otherwise inexplicable. The simple unity of the 
soul is not endangered by it, for new souls are shown not to be 
made of parts, but to have their unity from the essential oneness of 
the human race. The souls of the parents are not used sexually in 
their procreation, for as souls they neither beget nor are begotten. 
The bodily functions are not causes, but are only used instrumentally 
in the generation of souls. There is no occasion surely for Christian 
theologians who recognise a generation even in the divine life, to 
place generation and sexuality in any necessary connection, or to be 
always thinking of coarse sensuality when generation is mentioned. 
Nor is the immortality of souls endangered by the theory of genera- 
tion. The saying of Thomas Aquinas that it is heretical to maintain 
that human souls come by generation, because therefore they must be 
transient, is not applicable here. The new formation of a soul daes 
not take place through a putting together of parts, or through mere 
transformation, or the operation of the potencies of physical matter 
or powers, so that the origin of the soul cannot be the ground of its 
transiency. The abnormal and often frightful phenomena in the 
new formations of human nature—abortions, monster births, and 
things of that kind—are more easily and naturally explained on the 
generation theory than by the supposition that the human soul, as 
the life-principle of the body, is immediately created by God at the 
time of the conception. 

In the origin of a soul through generation we must receive or 
regard it as following the law of all things temporal. The formation 
is progressive. A new soul is not issued suddenly by one stroke; 
but following the law of development, it may suffer disturbance in its 
progress. This is surely an easier explanation of the historical 
phenomena of barbarous and uncivilized races than to suppose that 
their souls came immediately from God,,pure and good, only to 

* Munchen Biegersche Buchhandlung, 1854. 
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become brutal as the barbarous nations are, and to perish for lack 
of knowledge. If the human race passes through stages correspond- 
ing to those of plants—as seeds, stems, branches, and seeds again— 
just on that account it will be exposed to varied influences, some of 
which will further and some impede its progress. And these 
influences will affect not merely the physical nature, but the 
conscious life-activity. With this view of the generation of souls 
the theological doctrine of original sin is easily explained, as well as 
the doctrine already mentioned of the generation of the Logos within 
the divine life itself. 

This hypothesis of the generation of souls is opposed in the present 
day with incredible vehemence: by the-scholastically educated theo- 
logians in Germany, and by the Jesuits in Rome. The Civilta 
Cattolica, the organ of the Jesuits and of Pope Pius IX., calls it a 
“ pestilential doctrine?” The Jesuit Kleutgen, in his “ Philosophy 
of the Past,” has been at. great pains to refute it, and to raise all 
kinds of. suspicions concerning it. In Germany there is a con- 
siderable number of men who have-been educated by the Jesuits in 
the.so-called German College in Rome. They are employed in all 
kinds of spiritual offices, but their favourite vocation is that of 
professors in the collegiate institutions. They correspond with the 


- Jesuits at Rome, and keep them well informed as to all matters which 


+ 


-concern the Church. It is, as a rule, through them that the Congre- 
gation of the Index gets its first knowledge of suspected books. In 
1857 my treatise on “The Origin of the Human Soul” was put in 
the Index. It had gone through the usual course of being denounced 
from Germany, and by the Congregation referred to the consultors 
and judges, among whom was my zealous adversary Kleutgen. That 
is perfectly right at Rome which is scarcely ever allowed in any 
other part of the world, that an adversary and accuser should be also 
a judge. Soon after this I received the usual request for submission 
“to the decree of the Index; I say usual, for it is not founded on 
any law of the Church. Notwithstanding the greatest pressure, I 
refused submission and ignored the judgment which followed; a 
judgment of which I received no notice, and from which I had no 
opportunity of vindicating myself. The judges were determined 
opponents of my doctrine. Most of them had sworn by Thomas ` 
Aquinas, and taken an oath that they would inviolably teach and 
valiantly defend the doctrines of the Schoolmen. In refusing sub- 
mission I retained the right of examining the charges brought 
against my doctrine, which I did chiefly against Kleutgen i in my 
periodical, the Atheneum. 

On the side of natural philosophy the chief objection to the idea of 
generation being a secondary creation is in the position, maintained 
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in many ways, especially since the time of Leibnitz, that the sum of 
the powers of nature remains the same. From this it is inferred 
that if new souls are introduced as new powers, the equilibrium and 
order of nature would be destroyed. But the balance of the sum of 
the powers in nature is in no way proved, in fact it falls to the 
ground the moment the least change in the measure of these powers 
in nature is admitted. Heat, for instance, is constantly streaming 
forth into space, yet it is in no way proved that it is replaced in the 
same measure by the sun. But to pass by this, the abiding relation 
of physical powers is not disturbed through the new or secondary 
creation of souls. The souls- are not physical powers. They are 
psychical, and use the physical only as their mediums of action, but 
not to change their measure. This objection has never been urged by 
the theological opponents of the generation theory. The obvious 
reason is that their own hypothesis is open to the same objection. 

To bring my theory as much as possible under the suspicion of 
heresy and to make it the terror of “ the faithful,” Kleutgen charged 
it with being a renewal of the heresy of the old Gnostics. That human 
souls arise through a mediate secondary creation, and that a creature 
can create, were supposed to be Gnostic doctrines. A very small 
acquaintance with Gnosticism will show that this charge is groundless. 
The Gnostics in their doctrine of creation were divided into two 
leading parties; one said that the world, or rather all organic and 
living beings, including men, were an efflux of the Deity or the divine 
region of light (Pleroma). The parts of light or powers were seized 
Ly the first matter, and thereby living souls were produced. The other 
class of Gnostics believed in a special world creator (Demiurgus), 
who, in immediate subordination to the supreme Deity, had created 
living essences, especially men. These views of the two chief parties 
of the Gnostics were held, indeed, by the most different Gnostic 
sects with many modifications. But not one of them had the most 

. remote resemblance to the generation hypothesis as I have explained -+ 
it. I neither make souls an emanation of the Deity nor the creations 
of a Demiurgus. 

The chief objection of Kleutgen and other disciples of Scholasti- 
cism is the impossibility of a creature being able to possess the power 
of creation, or to call anything into being from nothing. This creation, 
being regarded as an absolute act, can belong, it is said, to none but 
God. On that account it cannot be transferred to any creature; and’ 
to say that this has been done was declared heretical. .But the 
generation hypothesis does not suppose an absolute power transferred 
by God to any creature, nor that any creature can perform an 
absolute act. If we follow the Scholastics, the primary creation 
itself is relative; absolute acts are only supposed necessary in the 
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inner processes of the Divine existence, and not for the production 
of what is merely relative. The creation of the world can only be 
regarded as an absolute act on the theory that the world itself is 
absolute, and so the exhaustive expression of the divine power and 
essence. But this is the conception of Pantheism, which regards 
the world as the moment or expression not merely of the divine 
activity, but of the divine essence and life. But this is not granted 
by our Scholastic theologians, and therefore they have no right to 
say that a merely relative mode of activity, as creation from nothing, 
cannot be transferred to a creature. If the direct primary creation 
is merely relative, much more is the secondary creation, that is the 
creation which effects something new by the mediation of a creature. 
That this kind of production is an actual creation the Scholastics 
themselves must grant, from their interpretation of the Mosaic account 
of creation. According to this account the primary creation is simply 
the creation of the first matter out of nothing. The creation of 
plants and animals is afterwards effected through the medium of this 
matter. Now if itis said that the production of matter and form 
from nothing is a real creation (Productio ret ex nihilo sui et sub- 
jecti), but that the production of anything from something previously 
existing (Productio rei ex nihilo sui sed non ex nihilo subjecti) is not 
a creation, then the production of animals and men as recorded by 
Moses is not a proper creation. 

But if creation out of nothing is to be regarded as emphatically 
an absolute act, we must remember that as the “nothing” is not 
anything absolute, so the production of something out of it cannot be 
an absolute activity. Production out of nothing is explained as 
meaning that the thing created was not made out of something which 
existed before. So that God is not merely a world-maker, but a , 
world-creator. He did not seize upon nothing, and create the world 
out of it. In that case, the nothing would have been the matter out 
of which the world was made. But from nothing nothing comes. 
A world can only arise from divine power and will; therefore that 
which is created must be regarded only as the expression of that 
power and will. Ifthe primary creation is only a relative act, it will 
not be strange that new creations are produced mediately from 
those that are themselves created. They are not produced from 
nothing, but by the creative power working, not immediately out of 
the eternal and absolute, but as it has entered into the temporal. 
As the preserving power operates for the preservation of the primary 
creation, so the secondary power of creation operates in the develop- 
ment of nature, producing organic forms and reasonable souls. 

The Scholastics believe that the production through generation 
consists only in transformation. Beasts and the souls of beasts are 
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in their judgment only sensuous forms, which arose by change and 
by change pass away. But in what does this transformation consist ? 
What is a sensuous soul? Evidently the souls of the parents, or 
rather their entire sensuous psychical nature, is regarded as the 
power which prepares transformation in the egg and seed, and per- 
fects it in their union. But there must be something transformed, 
as well as a power which transforms. What is that something 
in the souls of beasts? Is it merely matter? Are the souls 
of beasts, on which depend the perceptions of sense, the instinct, 
memory, affection, and even to some extent intellectual capacities, 
merely the results of certain combinations of chemical and physical 
powers? Can these be capable of psychical functions? If this is-to 
be maintained, which is simply the position of materialism, it will be 
difficult to show that from these combinations a yet higher power 
may not arise. The human soul itself may be only a more complete 
and more refined combination of material elements in the human brain. 
But the Scholastics reject materialism, and therefore they cannot say 
that in generation that which is transformed is merely matter and 
its powers. 

It follows, then, that they must allow that that which is transformed 
and becomes a new soul arises from the life-principle, that is, the 
souls of the beasts themselves. In other words, the newly-produced 
soul has come from the souls of the parents, and since the new souls 
are entirely independent individual principles, and the souls of the 
parents have not been divided or made less in essence, then the new 
souls are new creations, and so generation must be regarded as_a 
secondary creative power. The Scholastics admit that the souls, of 
beasts are, in a measure, new creations (Productio.rei ex.nihilo sui sed 
non ex nihilo subjecti), not indirect, immediate, or primary, like the 
first creation, but mediate and secondary. This, we say, is the case 
in a higher sense with human souls; they are actual new creations 
through generation, If it is objected that it cannot be the same 
with the souls of men as beasts, because they are higher and in- 
dependent of matter, we have only to remember that the human 
race is an entire unity, and as such it works in generation. If, then, 
the product or new soul is higher than the soul of the beasts, it is 
because of the higher nature of the parents, so that the higher effect 
corresponds to the higher cause. It may be said that generation 
cannot be called creation, because creation implies the activity of the 
will, while generation belongs properly to the race. Now it is cer- 
tainly true that the newly-created soul is not to be ascribed directly 
to the will of the parents, but that will is not excluded. It co- 
operates indirectly in the human race with the divine power, the 
power which, in a measure, constitutes hymanity. 
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Another objection of Kleutgen’s is, that if generation through the 
parents is creation, then it must be” production from nothing; and 
from this it will follow that the divine generation of the Logos by the 
Father is creation, and so the Son of God a creature, which is Arian- 
ism. This objection is easily removed. Human generation not 
being an activity of the will but of essence, there is, so far, a perfect 
analogy between it and divine generation as it is taught by the 
dogma of the Church. But human generation has the character of 
what is created, and this is realized as an activity of the will; yet 
the creation is effected not by the human? will, but by the divine. 
There is, then, a remarkable analogy*between the dogmatic doctrine 
of the Church and the immanent development of humanity into nations 
and individuals, through the generative potency of the human race. 
Humanity thus developing itself, is the created image of the imma- 
nent divine life-principle ; but this image being created the pro- 
duction of new persons by it is falso a creation. So that human 
generation is not merely an image of the immanent divine life 
principle, but at the same timeja continuation of creation, and an 
image of the emanant divine activity, or primary act of creation. 

This view of the origin of human souls which has raised such a 
violent opposition, appears to me to be in perfect harmony with 
Christian doctrine, and especially withthe Mosaic record of creation. 
It aecords also with the modern concéption of nature. It may 
consist with the theological belief that the first human beings were 
created perfect at once, and that from them all men have descended. 
But it is also entirely in agreement with the hypothesis which is 
every day becoming more important in the region of science, that: 
humanity has been developed progressively from a germ-existence, 
which had neither consciousness nor will—in the same way as every 
man has been developed in his mother’s womb. This first existence 
was of the most imperfect kind, but it came to maturity under the 
constant influence of natural conditions. 

We shall only add a few remarks in conclusion. In our judgment 
Scholasticism was entirely right in receiving the Aristotelian de- 
finition of the soul as the form of being (forma substantialis.) It was 
right also in adding that the soul is the spirit or principle of the 
higher mental capacities and activities, and, at the same time, the 
true direct life-principle of the body. But this important, and, as we 
believe, correct definition of the soul and its capacities Scholasticism 
did not know how to improve or to make scientifically fruitful. It 
could make nothing by the talent committed to its keeping; it only 
wrapped it carefully in a napkin and buried it in the earth, that it 
might be safe. And every man who wishes to dig it out, or to 
inquire into its value, is oppressed and persecuted by the watchers 
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with all their might. Such, in the main, is the explanation of the 
“long combat” of Pius IX. against the labours of the German 
philosophers to use and improve this doctrine of the Scholastics. 
This definition of the soul, as the principle of form which Aristotle 
manifestly had obtained from mere empirical observation of nature, 
was never established and developed either by induction or deduc- 
tion. The formalism of the schools long stood in the way of its 
progress. It was hindered also by the belief that philosophy or 
‘knowledge of being, by means of the natural human powers, had 
reached its completion in Greek antiquity, which was regarded as a 
preparation for Christianity, and an ante-chamber of theology. Every 
independent inquiry was, therefore, regarded as useless or inad- 
missible. The philosophical views of .antiquity.as the fixed expression 
of what the human mind could do by itself, were brought into union 
with the dogmas, and thus the matter-was concluded. On the one 
‘side the dogmas, and on the other the Aristotelian doctrine, were 
made to pass for-scientific premisses.and triteria. These were, in 
particular, the Christological dogmas concerning the nature of Christ, 
and the anthropological concerning will, freedom, sin, and divine 
grace, which were, and still are, regarded as the measure of what 
men are to believe and know. This proceeding is about as justifiable 
as if the doctrine of transubstantiation were to be received as the 
foundation for a definition of the essence of matter, or for scientific 
investigation into chemistry. The belief that the philosophy of 
antiquity, and especially that of Aristotle, was the measure of what 
the human mind could do, led men away from the study of nature, 
and of the soul itself, and confined them to the writings of the old 
philosophers. This was as unwise as if one were to study botany 
without botanizing, or astronomy without an observatory. 
Psychology had yet another hindrance among the Schoolmen from 
` the rude superstition which prevailed in regard to many phenomena 
of the mind. Mental excitements, creations of the imagination, and 
other things of a like kind, passed for announcements from super- 
natural beings, or as the work of devils, witches, and sorcerers. 
Scientific inquiry was thus set aside, and scarcely could any one 
venture to inquire into the natural causes of such phenomena without 
danger of falling under suspicion; and so it happened that Scholas- 
ticism did nothing, by independent inquiry, for psychology. Super- 
stition prevented it from looking with open eyes into the depths of 
- the soul. The fear of setting forth new views in opposition to dogmas 
restrained it, and a false estimate of the philosophy of Aristotle 
made further inquiry superfluous. It omitted the examination of 
the essence of the soul as the principle of form in its relation to the 
rest of nature, and its importance for tle nature development process. 
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It did not inquire concerning the roots of human nature in their 
relation to the whole of nature, and particularly to that which lives, 
But little also was done to establish this principle of form by inquiring 
further into the characteristics of the mental and historical life of 
humanity, and so recognising the connection between nature-life and 
soul-life. For psychology, in a narrower sense, Scholasticism has not 
known how to make fruitful this knowledge of the human soul as the 
essence form and life-principle of human nature. It has not shown > 
how it is thereby the simple ground and principle of all the different 
psychical potencies and activities, and how the entire physical life, 
lower as well as higher, may be derived from it; and so an actual 
scientific psychology obtained. Scholasticism rather leaves an un- 
reconciled dualism between the activities of the higher and the 
lower souls. To overcome this dualism, and to obtain a unity of a 
psychological ground principle, modern psychological science must 
regard as its problem. Different efforts have already been made to 
solve this problem. In these efforts we shall persevere, claiming, 
in spite of ecclesiastical persecutions and censures, the right which ; 
belongs to science; refusing to renounce free inquiry, or to be spell- 
bound by the fixed opinions of a past age. _ 
J. FRoHSCHAMMER. 




















THE WAR AND GENERAL CULTURE. 


CONVERSATIONS. 


By THE Aursor or “ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” < 


X. 


[pa visit of our friends was nearly concluded ; and they were to 
return to London in a day or two. Mr. Milverton and I were 
in the study, expecting them to join us, in order to have a final dis- 
cussion upon somė of the many points which had been raised in thé 
course of these conversations. I was deploring to him how little we 
had done of all that we intended to do; and was reminding him, for 
instance, of the careful preparation I had made, under his direction, 
of the various books which he thought should be read by any man 
who was to be considered a cultivated man in English literature. 
“Never mind, Alick,” he said. “Culture must, for the present, 
take care of itself. What little we have managed to say about war, 
will be talked’ of by Ellesmere and Sir Arthur at London dinner- 
tables, and will not:be altogether lost. I mean, moreover, if we 
can get an opportunity to-day, to sum up, as shortly as may be, 
a few of the conclusions I have come to about war.” l 
At this moment Sir John Ellesmere and Sir Arthur entered the 
room. | ` 
Ellesmere. Sir Arthur and I, Milverton, have been having ‘a 
dispute, which has almost degenerated into a quarrel, about the 
nature of Love. I believe that I have invented an aphorism about 
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Love, which closely borders upon perfection. But Sir Arthur 
persists in not seeing the merit of it. 

I say, that the person you love most, is the person with whom you 
can stay longest without being bored. Of course I know that there 
are different kinds of love; but this one great maxim will apply to all. 
Sir Arthur talks of “ unity of soul,” and “community of sentiment,” 
and all the fine things that Sir Arthur naturally would talk of; but, 
to use an emphatic expression, they are mostly “ bosh.” Don’t accuse 
me of being rude to Sir Arthur: he has been very rude to me, and 
has told me I know nothing about the subject I pretend to under- 
stand. 

Unity of soul! I have a very high opinion of Sir John Eles- 
mere as a companion, but I don’t want another of the sort to live 
with me. He would bore me terribly. Then, as to “ community of 
sentiment,” I commune in sentiment very much with Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, and Co., about slavery and the slave-trade. I should 
not, however, have wished to have lived much with them. They 
would have bored me to extinction. 

But listen. [Sir John, in his careless way, had left the study-doer 
open, and we could hear what Mrs. Milverton and Mr. Mauleverer 
were talking about on the landing. | 

Mauleverer. There should be a soupçon of garlic in it. 

Hrs. Milverton. But my husband does not like garlic, Mr. Maule- 
verer. 

Mauleverer. He must be made to like it. Besides, he will know 
nothing whatever about it, if you are discreet in its use. You 
women overdo everything. It requires the delicacy of a man-cook 
to apply telling flavours. 

“Thin, but not too thin; thick, but not too thick,” as Mr. Wood- 
house says of his gruel, in Miss Austin’s “Emma.” If that wise old 
gentleman had given us his, thoughts about pepper, and garlic, and 
other condiments, there would have been the same element of wisdom 
in them. 3 

Mrs. Milverton, But we must go; they will be waiting for us ix 
the study. 

Ellesmere. Now; there is community of sentiment; but, after all, 
I do not think they would have lived happily together. She would 
not have been content to look up at our stout friend with the mute 
admiration with which she regards her husband during his dullest 
discourse. But here they come. 


[Enter Mrs. MILVERTON and MAULEVERER. | 


We were talking, Mrs. Milverton, about love. It is of no good 
recounting to you what P have said, because it is a subject of which 
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you know but little; but I will go on to say, that I have a scheme in 
my head for making every marriage a perfectly happy one. I mean 
to be a supreme benefactor to the human race. But you must not 
put up a statue to me, for that form of gratitude is one which I beg 
to’decline. I do not wish to be made ridiculous in future ages. No, 
no, only a simple white slab, with these few words upon it :— 


“This was the man who prevented unhappy marriages.” 


Milverton. I suppose we must let Ellesmere go on talking his 
nonsense until Cranmer and my lady make their appearance. 

Ellesmere. “Nonsense!” As if it were not a far greater benefit to 
the human race to set up marriage than to put down war, which 
latter transaction, with all his endeavours, Milverton will find some- 
what difficult. 

It is a very slight change which I shall propose. It will merely 
be, making the honeymoon, or something like the honeymoon, precede 
the marriage. Then they will find out whether they bore one 
another much, and whether they really can live together for, an 
indefinite time. 

Sir Arthur. Let us hear the details of the scheme. 

Ellesmere. I hate. details. They are the ruin of great thoughts, 
which otherwise would be carried into- action. But I am ready with 
my details on this occasion. No marriage should take place without 
a certificate from some responsible householder (I should prefer.its 
being one from the prospective mother-in-law of the prospective 
bride), stating that the high contracting parties had lived in the 
same house together, en famille, for one month. 

There are several minor details. .A young man must not say to 
a young woman, “ Will you marry me?” But, “ Will you take a 
moon with me?” It is not.to be called a honeymoon, or a verjuice- 
moon, but simply a “ moon.” 

Then there must be a short Act of Parliament, or Order in Council. 
I have already drawn it up in my mind. It is to run thus :— 

“Whereas, by reason of the naughtiness of men and the tiresome- 
ness of women, many marriages are not found to be so happy as they 
ought to be; and, whereas it is presumed that ‘this misfortune arises 
from the fact that the persons contracting to marry have no sufficient 
knowledge of each other, and do not know whether they will bore 
each other very much or not; it is expedient to order (I think it 
should be an Order in Council), and it is hereby ordered; that all 
persons, being about to marry, should, previously to the marriage . 
being solemnized, produce á certificate, certifying that they have 
lived in the same ‘house together, as members of the same family, for 
the time of one lunar month. s 
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“ Let this Order be communicated to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and let all persons herewith concerned govern 
themselves accordingly.” 

Milverton. When will any one put a stop to Ellesmere’s nonsense ? 

Sir Arthur. There is somebody coming who, I think, will do so. 


I hear the rustle of feminine garments. i 
[Enter LADY ELLESMERE and CRANMER. | 


Ellesmere. No wonder that women are so much less shy than men; 
because they are so conscious that they make a sensation wherever 
they come, with their superfluities of adornment. Whereas, look at 
Cranmer, how he sneaks into the room behind my lady, being con- 
scious of what a poor appearance he makes in that tweed suit of his, 
when compared with her flowing magnificence of attire. 

Sir Arthur. You have lost a great deal, Lady Ellesmere, in not 
hearing what your husband has just been saying about love and 
marriage. 

Lady Ellesmere. Marriage he may know something about; but of 
love—very little, if anything. , 

Milverton. When shall we come to business ? 

Ellesmere. It is all Sandy’s fault that Milverton is so strict with 
us these times. Sandy is an enemy to all fun: will never laugh 
himself; and, if he had a family, would never permit any of his 
family to laugh. - 

. Milverton. You are all going away; and, somehow or other, I 
have been prevented from consulting you, as I meant to do, about 
the general subject of culture. - , 

Ellesmere. Let-us take it all for granted. I cannot say that the 
subject has altogether been omitted. You have dwelt upon the’ 
advantages of scientific education; and you have made me commence 
my education in that respect. 

Milverton. Well, now, I want to make a finale, or rather a summary, 
of what I have said, or have had to say, upon the subject of war, 
which subject has been the one that has insisted upon being chiefly 
- discussed by us during our brief holiday. . 

I have endeavoured to show you that the agglomeration of small 
States may not be a servicable thing for the world. ` I will begin by 
dwelling a little upon that point; and I am now going to say some- 
thing which I do not think has been taken into consideration by any 
of you. This agglomeration of States will eventually lead to the 
formation of some great metropolis. I hold that a great metropolis, 
from its unwieldy nature, is an evil of the first magnitude. 

All the difficulties with regard to sanitary regulations are increased, 
in almost geometrical progression, according as the town begins to 
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rise in population, say from two hundred thousand to a million of 

inhabitants. I am not going to enter into details. I merely throw 

this thought before you, as one which, perhaps, is worthy of your . 
consideration. : 

Again, I have dwelt upon a fact, for such it appears to me 
to be; namely, that the larger the nation, the less likely it is for the 
governing body to be well chosen. 

I have pointed out, or ought to have pointed out, what great things 

have been done in science, literature, and art, by principalities or 
republics of exceeding smallness as regards population. 
_ I have told you; until you are weary of hearing me, that the evils 
of war outweigh all the other evils of the world ; moreover, that waris 
a most reproductive calamity. Other calamities-often have a speedy 
end. The potato plant or the rice plant fails. There is a famine in 
the land. It is a terrible scourge, but it has not a tendency to 
produce anything like itself. On the contrary; it generally leads to 
a better husbandry , and to a better management of material resources. 
The same thing may be said of-pestilence. It nearly always leads to 
an improvement in sanitary arrangements. But war, unless the 
issues of it are most skilfully managed, only leads to an armed peace, 
which your friends, Cranmer, the political economists, think to be 
almost more mischievous than war itself. 

Ellesmere. Is he going on for ever, this man ? 

Miwerton. He means to go on for some time longer. 

He now insists’upon the want of generosity in this world, and the 
utter want of Christianity. There has not been, in our times, any 
quarrel amongst nations, that is not liable to the censure conveyed in 
the preceding words. It seems as if people had lost the idea, which 
even preceded Christianity, and which finds its best’ expression in 
one of Aisop’s fables; namely, that the genial sun is a more power- 
ful agent than the bitter and boisterous wind—at any rate, in 
uncloaking your adversary. 

Now, with regard to quite another point. Ellesmere has given 
you an ingenious fable, meant to imply that neutrality isa bad thing: 
Fables are like proverbs, and can be twisted and turned in any way. 
I have not had time to evolve a fable in opposition to his: But there 
is no need of fables. When he was urged upon the point, he would not 
say that his fable had any immediate application to the’present state 
of things. I admit that the questions which have been raised, con- 
cerning the duties of neutrals, and the policy of non-intervention, 
require to be maturely considered. But, at the same time, I main- 
tain that our “attitude,” to use the common phrase, on this present 
occasion, has been, in almost all respects, thoroughly justifiable. 

` If no nation is to show-a great unwillingness to enter into war, how 
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is war ever to be discontinued? And, surely, you, even those among 
you who are not Utopians, do look forward to some period, however 
distant, when the quarrels of nations will be settled without the 
arbitrament of war. 

Then there is the cattle plague. You may depend upon it, this is 
not one of the least scourges that belong to a state of war. I wish 
people would really consider how all these millions of human beings 
who inhabit Europe, are to be fed, if we allow a state of warfare, or 
of large preparation for. warfare, to be nearly permanent amongst 
us. I have no doubt: whatever. that.the great outbreak of the cattle 
plague in Europe during the last century was occasioned by war, and 
that the loss of many a battle is to be attributed to the loss of pro- 
visions caused by this plague. Yet, how rarely is any mention made 
of the plague by historians! This-is a wonderful instance of the way 
im which even observant persons fail to recognise the importance of 
the most important things that are happening before their own eyes. 
I referred to Smollett’s “ History of England ” for the year in which 
the cattle plague broke out during- the last century in our own 
country, and I found that. the memorable domestic event of that year 
was a remarkable murder of a man and his wife, which occurred in or 
near London. In the recent: outbreak of this plague, we lost cattle, 
the value of which was estimated at five millions of money. We are 
now well prepared to meet; and, I hope, to conquer, any fresh outbreak 
of this disease that may occur here. But we may be baffled; and at. 
any rate the restrictions upor trade which are needful in order to 
keep out the plague, or to have at hand the readiest means of sup- 
pressing it, are very hurtful to trade. Our danger at the present 
moment has: been entirely produced by this war; and I am sure I 
am not wrong in enumerating the cattle plague as one of the evils , 
consequent upon war. 

T. now turn to another branch of the subject. I cannot help blaming 
(I hope my blame is not unjust) diplomacy for not having done more 
to prevent this war. It seems clear to me, that if Louis N apoleon’ 8 
ambassadors had known more of the state of public feeling in the 
respective countries to which they were accredited, this war would 
never have taken place. It is evident that the Emperor was per- 
fectly in error when he supposed that the States of Southern Germany 
would not unite with the Prussians in a war against France.. The 
error of diplomatists is, that they are apt to content themselves with 
learning what are the views and wishes of the upper ten thousand ; 
but that they do not observe or appreciate the current of popular 
opinion, which, in our times, must lar gely affect the decisions of every 
Government. 

There is one general remgrk which I must.make; and it is this, — 
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that we must be very careful, in commenting upon this war, or upon - 
any other great event in which nations are concerned, not to attri- 

bute too. much to: what we affirm to be national characteristics. I am 

not sure that I am not to blame for having fallen into this error, 

in the part which I have taken in these conversations. The words 

of the preacher are surely to the- purpose, when: he says that there 

is.“ neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 

standing, nor yet favour- to men of skill, but time and chance 

happeneth to them all.” I am, as you know, a great admirer of the 

Spanish people, and the question has often-been put to me, How is it 

that these people, whom you. admire. so much, have of late done so 

little in the world?. It must be from some defect: of national 

character. But I do not believe that it is.anything of the kind, and 

am prepared to show that, since the days of Charles the Fifth, the 

Spaniards have been.a singularly. unfortunate people—especially 

unfortunate in their sovereigns. Again, I say.it does not become us, 

who. have been remarkably fortunate. in ourfgeographical: position, 

and in the circumstances of our history, to attribute too much of our 

national success. to. our national character. And, reverting to the 

subject which has mostly occupied our thoughts: of late, we must be 

slow to pronounce, that the main events of this war have been.deter- ` 
mined by the national characteristics of either of the contending 
nations. As. regards the Germans, we must recollect that the war 
has been principally organized by a foreigner, and the diplomacy 
conducted by a man of foreign extraction. As regards the French, 
it must be observed, that no one of us, though we all think we 
understand the French, succeeded in anticipating the conduct that 
. they would pursue on their principal city being beseiged. Such 
facts as these should make us very careful in drawing conclusions as 
to national character, and as to the results to: be expected from that 
character. I have no doubt that, for many years to: come, historians, 
moralists, and philosophers: will point to this war, and assert many 
things, respecting the national character of both nations concerned, 
which will be disproved when either of these nations comes again 
prominently before the world. , Í 

With regard to the Secret Treaties which had been made without ' 
any cognizance on our part; I do not: blame our diplomatists. In 
every transaction, an honest man, who has no indirect purposes, is at 
great disadvantage when dealing with others who are not so honest 
as he is, and have purposes which they cannot openly avow. 

Lastly, there is a great problem to be solved,.in the best way that 
it can be, by this country, and which has to be especially considered 
by you Members of Parliament. The whole country seems. anxious 
to- increase our means of offence and defence. I do not wonder at 
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this. The few pleasures that there are in this world are not con- 
fined to eating and drinking, to dancing and singing, nor even to 
being well clothed and well housed; in short, to being made comfort- 
able. It needs no Akenside to tell us that “the pleasures of the 
imagination ” are very keen ; and, no doubt, it is a great pleasure— 
nay, more, it is a great satisfaction—to feel that, as a nation, we are 
not without considerable influence in the world’s affairs. Moreover, 
we have long been accustomed, to enjoy this satisfaction, and we begin to 
miss it now. I am not going to contend that we should not desire 
to resume this satisfaction; although, I think, that probably we 
somewhat underrate the influence which we have at present, notwith- 
standing all our supposed infirmity of purpose and action. 

Ellesmere. I will give you a little assistance, Milverton. Return- 
ing home late at night from some tiresome debate, I have witnessed 
a quarrel between some man and woman, probably husband and 
wife; the woman has uttered all manner of injurious taunts, and 
has not failed to call him a coward; but she knows all the time that 
he is no coward. I need say no more. " 

Milwerton. Thanks, Ellesmere, for your illustration. I have said 
before, and I say again, that a foreign nation cannot make a greater 
political mistake, than when it supposes that England will not fight." 

I-must, however, .return to what I mean to say to you parlia- 
mentary men. You have this painful problem before you, which I 
have just stated, and which I will sum up in the following words :— 
You have to make this country reasonably satisfied that due pre- 
paration is made for offence or defence, to provide against the 
contingencies of war. But, at the same fime, you will have to take 
care that you do not make our people a warlike people—or, rather, 
a people whose first thought is war, or preparation for war. If you 
attain the latter object, you will break down our greatness in other 
respects, and you will go against the genius of the nation; you will 
prevent its reaping those advantages which its geographical position ` 
ought to command. I forbear to speak of the injury to science, art, 
and literature, which would be occasioned if you-enter, without re- 
servation, into a close competition with other nations as regards 
warlike preparation, and especially if you servilely adopt their 
peculiar methods of training, which may suit them very well, but 
which, I believe, would not be found to suit us at all. 

I beg to remark, that I do not agree with those people who 
suppose, that if a general system of military education were adopted 
now, in those countries which have it not, that system would 
preclude the existence, or essentially diminish the size, of stand- 
ing armies. If you do not take great care, you will have both evils. 
I think history will support me in this. Take the times of 
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Louis XI. of France, and his father, Charles VII. I believe that in 
those times almost every man received some training as a soldier, and 
yet these kings had standing armies. They would be considered. 
ludicrously small armies now, but they were sufficient to ensure 
tyranny then. If I recollect rightly, Philippe de Commines com- 
ments upon the mischief and the burden that Louis XI.’s standing 
army was to his subjects. However that may be, I feel confident, 
that in the present day, those persons will be very much deceived 
_ who think, that by favouring and furthering a general military educa- 
tion of the people, they will succeed in reducing standing armies. 

Now I have something very important to add, as affecting all that 
T have said in these conversations, touching war. It is this: that a 
great part of what I have said does not apply with especial force to 
our own people. We are not desirous of acquiring territory ; we are 
averse from war, not so much from feeling as from principle. ` But I 
have endeavoured to treat the subject generally ; and what I have 
said has been directed, not so much against Anglican, as against 
European opinion. You may say to me, “ Your views will never reach 
the people whom you would most wish to influence.” I cannot help 
that. A writer, or a talker, must take the chance of his writing or 
his talking reaching the right people; and we should all have to 
adopt a Carthusian silence if we resolved never to say anything but 
that which is sure, at once, to meet with a reception from those 
persons for whom the saying is mainly intended. ` 

Ellesmere. Well, we have listened to this discourse very patiently, 
and, certainly, I have very little to object to in it; unless, indeed, it . 
be, that Milverton is kind enough to place before us Members of 
Parliament a problem which it is almost impossible to solve. 

One thing, however, I must take leave to say in reference to the 
' general subject of war. Youdon’t mean to maintain, Milverton, that 
war is all bad? that nothing good comes out of it? 

Milverton. No; I do not maintain that anything which God per- 
mits is altogether bad. 

Sir Arthur. And suffering'is, perhaps, the greatest and the best of 
instructors. The most beautiful jewel, as I deem it to be, is said by 
naturalists to be a produce of suffering—the pearl. 

Ellesmere. That is one of Sir Arthur’s pretty sayings. I do not 
hold with it. 

Milverton. I would rather have fewer pearls, and much-less suffer- 
ing, even for the oysters. But, my dear Ellesmere, don’t you think 
that there is every prospect of enough being said and done in the 
course of the next generation to favour war or to excuse it? Is it not 
well that there should be some few people on the other side; and that 
there should, at any rate, be one nation, which, while it is ready to 
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perform its national duties and to-uphold the'treaties it has signed, 
should yet be a protesting nation, if the only protesting nation, 
against the horrors, miseries, and unreasonableness of. those wars 
which, as we have discovered with regard to.the other scourges of 
mankind, are, I maintain, for the most part, :preventible? 

Lady Ellesmere. We women:are entirely with-you, Leonard. 

Ellesmere. Of course they are. To-speak.somewhat commercially, 
if not coarsely, they become a“«drug in the market” after a great 
war. I suppose this present war ‘will:kill-six hundred thousand men. 
The Gretchens'and Annettes' will finda woeful scarcity of lovers. 

Milverton. Don’t joke -about it, Ellesmere. It is a perfectly 
hideous thing, to think of ‘the ‘private -misery-that will follow upon 
this -wholesale destruction ‘of human beings. If we lived in Pagan 
times, I could imagine ithis vast cloud of :misery,ias of some hateful 
incense, rising up -to ‘appease ‘the :nostrils of offended gods; but, 
with our present belief insa God “of mercy, what a-rank offence, in 
His eyes, our odious wars mustibe! It isnow.1871-years since Our 
Saviour came into this world. During that time there:have been a 
great many’ individual Christians, -or, :at any rate, persons who 
believed that they conformed *to the dictates:of their-Great Master. 
But you will find it hard to maintain that.there has been one Chris- 
tian nation, if'we may judge of its claims -to Christianity by its 
conduct towards other nations. 


[Here Mr. Milverton got up, -and left the room; and the con- 
versation afterwards was only of a desultory character. This was 
the last sustained conversation that we had before our party broke 
up, and before the Members of Parliament who chiefly constituted it 
went up to hear the Queen’s speech, -and.to commence the labours of 
the session. | 





OCEAN CURRENTS: 
RESEARCHES ‘IN ‘THE “PORCUPINE.” 


o 


AY address has lately been delivered -before the. Historical Society . 
of St. Louis (U.S.), by Captain Silas Bent, on “The Thermo- - 
metric Gateways to the Pole; the best clue-to-which he believes 
—in .my opinion quite justly—will-be found ‘by following the line 
of warm surface-temperature under the guidance-of the water-ther- 
mometer. .One of these “gateways” he considers to exist in that 
prolongation of the Gulf stream, which, according to the received 
doctrine of physical geographers, flows .in:a north-easterly direction 
towards the Atlantic coasts of Europe, sensibly ameliorating our own 
climate, and exerting a yet.greater influence upon that of regions still 
further north, to which it thence proceeds. But he passes all ordi- 
nary bounds in attributing :to -this.agency the warm winter tem- 
perature of the Mediterranean; the Gibraltar current, according to 
him, being nothing else than a branch of the Gulf stream, which 
conveys to Genoa and Naples the heat it ‘has acquired in the Gulf of 
Mexico, And he even puts forth the unprecedented assumption that 
it is%in the power of his country, by obtaining possession of the 
Isthmus of Panama, and expending of a few hundred millions of 
dollars in cutting a channel through it, to deprive Europe of the 
whole benefit which it derives from the Gulf stream; and thus to 
convert the climate of France and Austria into that of Canada, 
and to turn England, Germany, and Northern Europe into a frozen 
wilderness, like British America and Labrador. This prospect, with 
“ss2 
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the Alabama claims still unsettled, is so appalling, that it, may be 
some consolation to the British nation to be assured that the implied. 
threat is nothing but an empty boast; for that if it were possible 
for Man to break a passage through the Isthmus of Panama (which 
Nature will herself doubtless accomplish in course of time) suf- 
ficiently wide to divert the Gulf stream, by allowing the Equatorial 
current to pass straight on into the Pacific, the climate of Europe 
would suffer very little. 

I am quite aware that, in making this assertion, I place myself in 
opposition to very high authorities in Physical Geography. But 
since, in the course of the Expeditions for deep-sea exploration in 
which I have taken part during the last three years, I have obtained 
an entirely new set of data, which appear to me to establish ona firm 
basis the doctrine of a general Oceanic circulation, dependent only 
upon differences of Temperature, which was originally suggested by 
Professor Buff,* I feel justified in placing it with some confidence 
before the general public. 

Having recently discussed elsewhere the received doctrine of 
the Gulf stream,t+ and shown that the amount of heat it carries 
northwards has been immensely over-estimated, I shall not here 
enter into any detail as to this part of the subject; but shall briefly 
explain what appears to me the true state of the case in regard 
to its extent and climatic influence. . 

The source of the Gulf stream undoubtedly lies in the impulse 
© given by the Trade-winds to the superficial layer of the portion of 
the Atlantic over which they blow, creating what is known as the 
. Equatorial current, which sets constantly from the coast of Africa 
towards that of America. The northern portion of that current 
enters the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, where it receives 
a further accession of heat, and undergoes a change of direction in 
consequence of the resistance afforded by the American coast-line ; 
and it then issues forth in a north-easterly direction through the 
narrow strait between Florida and the Bahama‘ Islands. In its 
course obliquely across the North Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf stream 
gradually spreads itself out, diminishing in depth as it increases in 
breadth; and when it approaches the banks of Newfoundland, one’ 
portion of it bends round the Azores, and returns into the Equatorial 
. current, thus completing the shorter circuit of that horizontal move- 
ment, of which the primum mobile is the action of the trade-winds. 
The other portion continues its north-easterly course past the banks, 
there meeting with Arctic surface-currents, which tend to neutralize 
its movement, and to reduce its temperature. Of these currents, the 


- * “Physics of the Eagth,” p. 194. 
+ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Jan. 9, 1871. 
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principal, which is formed by the junction of the Labrador and 
Greenland currents, sweeps southwards along the Atlantic sea-board 
of the United States, not only cutting this off from the influence of 
the Gulf stream, but reducing its winter temperature considerably 
below the normal of the latitude.* 

But other divisions of the Arctic current interdigitate with the 
divisions into which the Gulf stream there breaks up; and the latter 
is thenceforth no longer traceable, either by temperature or by move- 
ment, as anything more than a suiface-drift, of which the prevalence 
of south-westerly winds in that portion of the North Atlantic affords 
a sufficient explanation. The aggregate of these Arctic surface- 
currents brings back towards the intertropical area the water which 
has flowed northwards in these extensions of the Gulf stream; and 
thus completes the /onger circuit of the horizontal circulation of the 
North Atlantic. 

For the notion that the Gibraltar current is a branch of the Gulf 
stream, and that the climate of the Mediterranean basin is in any 
way dependent upon the heat thus brought into it from the Gulf of 
Mexico, there is not the smallest foundation. The Atlantic water 
which enters it is colder (in summer, at least) than that of the 
Mediterranean; and the Gibraltar current depends, as I shall pre- 
sently show, upon local conditions alone. Moreover it appears from 
a comparison of the temperatures of stations on the Atlantic sea-board , 


-of Spain, Portugal, and France, with stations under the same par allels * 


on the shores of the Mediterranean, that the former are rather -the ` 
colder; so that as the temperature of the latter is entirely their 
own, except so far as it is affected by winds, there is no reason to 
suppose that the climates of the former are in any way ameliorated by 
heat conveyed to them by water that has been superheated elsewhere. 
Evidence of- such amelioration, however, shows itself very dis- 
tinctly as we proceed northward from the British Channel. The 
slow reduction: of the mean annual temperature, and the great ele- 
vation of the winter temperature above the normal of the latitude, 
along the west coast of Ireland, the Hebrides, the Orkney, Shetland, 
and Faroe Islands—and, going further north, in Iceland, Hammer- 
fest, Spitzbergen, and other points of the Polar area+—give unmis- 


* It is quite a mistake to assume (as is very commonly done) that the difference be- 
tween the winter climates of European and of American stations under the same 
parallels of latitude is due only to the elevation of the former above the normal. The 
reason of the low winter temperature of St. John’s, Halifax, Boston, New York, and 
‘Washington, as compared with London, Paris, Bordeaux, Oporto, and Lisbon, is fully as - 
much to be found in-the reduction of the former Je/ow the normal by the Arctic current- 

+ This has been lately worked out by Dr. Petermann in his Geographische Mitthet- 
Tungen, on the basis of the large number of observations which he has laboriously 
collected and correlated. 
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takable evidence of the importation (so to speak) of heat from a 
southern source, by the agency of ocean-water. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that, in the absence of any other 
explanation, this north-easterly flow should be supposed to be a con- 
tinuation of the Gulf stream current; and those who uphold the 
“glory” of that great ocean-river, will probably be disposed to. 
repudiate, without much hesitation, the doctrine that would attribute 
the amelioration of the Polar climate to any other cause. Neverthe- 
less, I venture to think that such as may be inclined to follow me 
through the following inquiry, will find that I can at any rate show 
good grounds for calling in question the received doctrine, and for 
substituting a theory of much wider applicability. 

Some, indeed, may deem it a matter of small importance whether 
the Gulf stream or a general Oceanic circulation is concerned in pro- 
ducing the effect, which is admitted on both sides; -yet the real lover 
of science will not only desire that the true rationale should be found 
for its own sake, but will see the importance of the applications 
which the new doctrine must possess, in the past, as well as in the 
contemporary, history of the globe. For whilst all horizontal Oceanic 
circulations, dependent upon surface-agencies alone, are liable to be 
modified or completely diverted by changes in the contour of the 
land, and must therefore lave been entirely different in successive 
Geological periods, a vertical circulation which depends only on the 
contrast of Temperature between the Polar and Equatorial areas, must 
have continued through all Geological time, provided only that a 
communication existed between the great ocean-basins of the two 
areas. 

As the proper understanding of the Gibraltar current furnishes the 
best clue to that of the general Oceanic circulation, and as the investi- 
gation of its phenomena and the inquiry into their cause was one of the 
objects’ to which our last Porcupine expedition was specially directed, 
I shall first give an account of the results most recently attained. 


Gibraltar Current.—The adventurous Pheenicians, who are said to 
. have traded with the Casseterides for tin, long before even the 
existence of Britain was known at Rome, must have experienced the 
opposition of this current in their outward passage through the 
Fretum Herculeum, and have welcomed its aid on their return; for 
in the mid-channel of the strait it forms a stream of about four miles 
in width, constantly running eastwards ; and its rate, though subject 
to modification from winds and tides, averages at least two miles 
and a half an hour, or sixty miles a day. It is obvious that the 
continual addition of such a vast body of Atlantic water to the con- 
tents of the Mediterranean basin would progressively raise the level 
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of this inland sea but for some equivalent escape, unless, as one 
bold speculator has recently suggested, the bottom of the basin is 
subsiding at such a rate that the influx merely serves to keep up 
the level. The most diverse opinions have been entertained, how- 
ever, as to the mode in which this withdrawal is effected. The 
idea of an outward under-current was suggested about two hundred 
years ago by a certain Dr. Smith, of Oxford; on the basis of a fact 
communicated to him by an intelligent seaman, which proved the 
existence of a reverse under-current in the Baltic Sound. But 
as the surface-current of the Baltic Sound runs outwards, whilst the 
Gibraltar surface-current runs inwards, the existence of an under- 
current from the North Sea back into the Baltic could not justify the 
assumption of an under-current from the Mediterranean into the 
Atlantic ; unless, indeed, it could be shown (which Dr. Smith did not 
attempt to do) that the same physical cause operates in both cases. 
This I shall presently endeavour to prove. 

The idea of an outward under-current has been supported by 
statements made from time to time as to the reappearance, at the 
western :embouchure of the strait, of vessels that- had been sunk 
near its eastern end. But if these vessels had been sunk in mid- 
channel, where there is a depth of five hundred fathoms, it is 
against all probability that they should have ever come near the 
surface again; and it is much more likely that, as Admiral Smyth 
suggests, they were sunk in one of the lateral streams nearer: 
shore—the direction of which, under tidal influence, is periodically ' 
reversed——and that they, were conveyed outwards by its agency. 
More recently, however, the existence of an outward under-current 
has been pronounced impossible by such high authorities as Professor 
Buff* and Sir Charles Lyell,+ on account of the obstacle supposed to 
be presented by a ridge that crosses the channel at the western 
extremity of the strait, between Capes Trafalgar and Spartel. “It 
was formerly believed,” says Professor Buff, “ that there was an out- 
flow underneath answering to this inflow at the surface; but later 
researches have shown that the two coasts forming the Straits of 
Gibraltar are connected by a reef of rocks reaching in many places 
nearly up to the surface, while the sea on both sides has a very great 
depth.” And Sir Charles Lyell has expressed himself no less con- 
fidently, to the effect that the existence of this ridge “has dispelled 
the idea which was once popular, that there was a counter-current 
at a considerable depth, by which the water which flows in from the 
Atlantic is restored to that ocean.” 

The explanation of the Gibraltar surface-current that has found 


* “Physics of the Earth,” p. 204. ` 
t“ Principles of Geology,” 10th ed., vol. i., p. 563. 
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most general acceptance is that first offered by Dr. Halley; who attri- 
buted it tô the excess of evaporation from the surface of the Medi- 
terranean, caused by the combined action of the powerful sun of that 
latitude and of the hot winds ‘of Africa, over the whole amount 
returned to its basin, either directly by rainfall, or by the rivers 
which discharge themselves into it; whereby its level would be pro- - 
gressively reduced, if it were} not maintained by an inflow from the 
Atlantic. The obvious objection to this explanation, taken by itself, . 
‘is, that as the water which passes off by evaporation leaves all its 
salt behind it, and as the water which enters through the Strait brings 
its own salt with it, there must be a. progressive increase in the 
density of the water of the Mediterranean, until it reaches the point 
of saturation. And although the water at and near the surface shows 
no such excess, it has been seriously maintained that the waters of its 
abyssal depths may be so highly charged with salt as to become 
saturated with it, and even to be depositing it at the bottom of the 
basin. 

The condition of the Red Sea is even more peculiar than that of 
the Mediterranean. For whilst the evaporation from its surface is 
-enormous—annually amounting, it has been estimated, to a layer of 
not less than eight feet in thickness—scarcely any of the fresh water 
thus withdrawn is returned to its basin either by rain or rivers. But 
the leyel is kept up by a strong current that continually sets inwards 
from the Arabian Gulf through the Strait of Babelmandeb, and the 
water thus flowing in is continually adding more salt to that which 
the basin already contains. Now, if there were no outflow of the 
water which is concentrated by evaporation, there would be a rapid 
accumulation of salt in the Red Sea; which, so far as can be judged 
from the surface-water, does not prove to be the case. Such an out- 
flow, as Captain Maury has well argued,* can only be by means of an 
under-current; and-he applies the same doctrine to the case of the 
Mediterranean, getting over the difficulty of the “ ridge ” or “ reef” 
by citing numerous cases in which a deep current is brought up, by 
the conformation of the bottom, to comparatively near the surface. 

This, then, was the state of the question we were charged with 
investigating ; and the result of our inquiries has not only cleared up 
the whole difficulty of this -particular case, but has furnished a defi- 
nite clue to the investigation of a subject of very much larger 
importance—the general Oceanic circulation. 

I shall present these results, not in the order in which they were 
obtained, but in that which will best enable me to explain the 
rationale of the under-current, whose existence they have demon- 
strated. 


* « Physical Geography of. the Sea” (1860), pp. 191—197. 
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We found, by the double evidence of chemical analysis and specific 
gravity, that there is a certain small excess of salt in the waters of 
the Mediterranean over that of the Atlantic, and that this excess is 
somewhat greater in its bottom-water than in water taken near its 
surface; whilst in the Atlantic, where any difference presents itself, 
it is rather in the contrary direction. But the density of none of 
the numerous samples of bottom-water which we took up at various 
parts of the Mediterranean basin, from depths varying between 
207 and 1,748 fathoms, was such as to give any sanction to the 
notion that there is a progressive increase in the quantity of salt it 
contains. On the contrary, the results of our enquiries seemed to 
prove that while there is an excess of evaporation from the surface of 
the Mediterranean above the quantity of fresh water returned into 
its basin, the augmentation of density thus occasioned is in some way 
restrained within a very narrow limit. We found no difficulty in 
distinguishing Mediterranean from Atlantic water by the excess of 
salt which it contained; and the testimony to “character” thus 
given by the hydrometer and the test-tube stood us in good stead, 
not only by affording valuable confirmation to the direct evidence 
of motion which we obtained by other means, but by supplying the 
want of that evidence where circumstances prevented us from obtain- 
ing it. : 
The Atlantic entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar, bounded by Cape 
Trafalgar on the north and by Cape Spartel on the south, is about 
twenty-two miles wide; but there is a gradual narrowing within as 
far as Capes Tarifa and Alcazar, between which the width is only 
about nine miles; whilst between the “ Pillars of Hercules,” which 
bound the Mediterranean entrance, the distance is about twelve miles. 
The eastern end of the strait is the deepest—the mid-channel oppo- 
site Gibraltar having a depth of more than 500 fathoms. From this 
the bottom gradually but irregularly slopes upwards towards the 
western end, where what has’ been spoken of as the “reef” or 
“ridge” presents itself. These terms, however, give a very erro- 
neous idea of the real nature of the bottom. The water along the 
northern or Spanish side of the strait is there comparatively shallow, 
the 100-fathom line running at about twelve -miles’ distance from 
Cape Trafalgar; but it should be remembered that even this depth is 
equal to that of the greater- part of the North Sea and the British 
Channel, which scarcely anywhere exceed 100 fathoms. The 
southern or African half of the channel is considerably deeper; the 
100-fathom line running at two miles from Cape Spartel, whilst 
between this and the opposite 100-fathom boundary there is an irre- 
gular rocky channel, some parts of which are comparatively shallow, 
whilst in others there is a depth of nearly 200 fathoms. From this 
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ridge, which constitutes a kind of marine “watershed” separating 
the basin of the Mediterranean from that of the Atlantic, the bottom 
slopes downwards on the Atlantic side, at nearly the same inclina- 
tion which it has towards the Mediterranean; so.that at about forty 
miles westward the depth is equal. to that of the deepest part of the 
channel between Gibraltar and Ceuta. Now, taking this depth at 
500 fathoms, or 8,000 feet, and taking the average depth of the 
channel between the two 100-fathom lines at the western end of the 
Strait to be 150 fathoms, or 900 feet, the difference between these— 
viz., 850 fathoms, or 2,100 feet—is the elevation of the so-called 
“ridge,” which has been supposed to prevent the outflow of an 
under-current. But as the length of. the incline leading up to this 
“ridge” is 35 miles, the rise is only 60 feet per mile, or 1 foot in 
88—an extremely moderate gradient. And further, as the average 
depth of water on this “ridge” is fully double the average depth of 
Dover Strait, and as there are channels across it whose depth reaches 
1,200 feet, the impossibility of the passage of an under-current from 
the Mediterranean into the Atlantic appears to have been somewhat 
hastily assumed. 6 

Our own investigations commenced at the eastern extremity of the 
Strait; and we found that whilst both the temperature.and the density 
of the surface-water distinctly indicated its Atlantic source, the tem- 
perature and density of the water at between 200 and 500 fathoms’ 
depth no less distinctly indicated its Mediterranean character. And 
the very curious fact was determined (two sets of observations, made 
at an interval of six weeks, giving identical results) that the water 
at 250 fathoms is considerably denser than the water at 500 fathoms. 
Now this fact, taken by itself, would serve to indicate that the middle 
stratum is in motion over the stratum below it, since its superposition 
could not otherwise be maintained; and.as it unquestionably consists 
of Mediterranean water, that motion must be from cast to west, or in 
- opposition to the surface-current. This inference was fully borne 
out by the experiments made with a “current-drag” devised by our 
excellent ‘commander, Captain Calver, whose large hydrographical 
experience and practical ability were here peculiarly valuable. This 
“current-drag” was so constructed as to present a resisting. surface 
so much larger than that of the boat from which it was suspended 
that, although the latter would tend to move in the direction of the 
surface-current in which it was allowed freely to float, this tendency 
would be more or less counteracted by the-action of any under-current 
which the current-drag, when lowered to any given depth, might 
there meet with; and thus the motion of the boat would be retarded, 
completely checked, or even reversed, according. to the strength of 
such under-current. In olr first.set of experiments, in which a 
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westerly wind combined with the surface-current to carry the boat 
inward, the force of the under-current at a depth of 250 fathoms 
did not quite suffice to check its motion; whilst with the “ current- 
drag” at 400 fathoms the inward drift of the boat was more per- 
ceptible. Still its retardation was such as to indicate that the water 
beneath could not be stationary, but must be moving in a direction 
opposed to that of the surface-current ; since its action on the “ cur- 
rent-drag ” so nearly neutralized not merely the action of the wind 
and surface-current on the boat from which it hung, but that of the 
whole upper stratum on the suspending rope. This inference was 
fully justified by the result of our second set of experiments ; for the 
wind being then from the east, the rate of the surface-current was 
reduced by it, whilst it so far neutralized the action of that current 
on the boat, as to leave it more free to be influenced by the “ current- 
drag.” We then had the satisfaction of seeing our boat carried out- 
wards, or towards the Atlantic, against the powerful stream in which 
it floated, by the invisible agency of a current flowing at a depth of 
250 fathoms, or more than a quarter of a mile beneath the surface. And 
when the “current-drag”’ was let down to a depth of 400 fathoms, 
or nearly kalf a mile, the westerly movement of the boat still gave 
distinct evidence of an outflow, although its rate was reduced. 

The existence of an under-current, carrying forth the Mediter- 
ranean water rendered denser by evaporation, to discharge it into 
the great Atlantic basin, thus became a demonstrated fact; and the © 
whole difficulty of the case vanished, save that which had been 
thought to arise out of the obstruction created by the “ ridge” at the 
opposite end of the strait. It was obvious, however, that this dif- 
ficulty was rather apparent than real. For not only had the greatest 
strength of the under-current in the deepest part.of the channel been 
found to lie at a depth very little exceeding that of the “ridge,” but 
the water of which it consists had been found to be of the densest 
anywhere found in the Mediterranean. Feeling it right, however, 
to do all we could to satisfy objections raised by such authorities as 
Sir C. Lyell and Professor Buff, we proceeded to the so-called “ridge,” 
with the view of testing the under-current in the methods of which 
the results had proved so satisfactory at the other end of the strait. 
By means of our water-bottle and thermometers, we fascertained 
that the water of the deeper channels. intersecting the “ ridge ” was 
no less distinctly Mediterranean than that of the under-current near 
Gibraltar; and since it is obvious that this could not have continued 
to maintain itself against the inflow of Atlantic water, unless it had 
an outward movement of its own, the existence-of an under-current 
over the deeper portion of the ridge cannot be a matter of reasonable 
doubt. We very much regretted that the uneven nature of the 
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bottom prevented us from here obtaining the more direct demonstra- 
tion which the use of the “current-drag”’ had afforded us at the 
opposite end of the Strait; but it would have been out of the ques- 
tion to attempt it. For we here lost, by their becoming entangled 
‘among rocks, not merely à sounding-lead, but also a pair of ther- 
mometers and a water-bottle ; and a like entanglement having taken 
place in another sounding, it was only after considerable expenditure 
of time and trouble that the instruments were recovered. One of 
the lost thermometers had become quite a “pet” with us; for in the 
important series of deep temperature-soundings taken in the Porcu- 
pine expedition of 1869 (to which we shall presently refer more par- 
ticularly), ithad gone up and down vertically nearly a hundred miles ; 
and had so well agreed with its fellow throughout, that the difference 
between them never amounted to a degree (Fahr.). When, there- 
fore, we found ourselves anchored by our sounding-line, and no 
mancuvring of our vessel proved able to release it, nothing remained 
but to free ourselves by putting a,“ breaking-strain ” upon the line 
(which was almost like a tug at our heart-strings), leaving our lead, 
water-bottle, and thermometer to be a puzzle to the fishes of the 
present, and a prize to the geologist of the future. 

Having thus settled the facts of the case, we were led to consider 
. their rationale; and found reason to agree fully with Captain Maury 
in the explanation he offered. As the water of the Mediterranean 
basin is continually losing by evaporation a larger amount than 
is returned to it by rain or rivers, an inflow from the Atlantic must 
take place to keep up its level; as was long since maintained by 
Dr. Halley. Now, if this inflow consisted of fresh water, the 
total quantity of salt in the Mediterranean basin would remain the 
same; the density of the Mediterranean water would consequently 
undergo no increase; and a column of any given depth on the 
Mediterranean side of the Strait would be in equilibrium with a 
column of the same depth on the Atlantic side. But the upper 
current of saline Atlantic water brings in a certain quantity of salt 
in addition to that which the Mediterranean basin previously con- 
tained; the density of the Mediterranean water is consequently 
augmented; and a column of it reaching to any given depth, is 
rendered heavier than an equivalent column of Atlantic water. 
Hence the excess of downward pressure will displace the lower portion 
of that column, which will flow outwards as an under-current; and 
this will not be chécked by the inclination of the bottom, which the 
motion kept up by a very small constantly-acting excess of pressure 
will enable it to surmount. The withdrawal of a portion of thelower 
stratum will produce a renewed reduction of the surface-level, and 
this will occasion a furthér inflow of Atlantic water, which will in 
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its turn undergo concentration whilst adding to the quantity of salt 
in the Mediterranean basin; so that there will be always, on the one 
hand, a tendency to the restoration of the level lowered by excess 
of evaporation, and, on the other, a tendency to the restoration of the 
equilibrium disturbed by excess‘ of pressure; and the inflow and the 
outflow will so far keep each other in check, that neither the lower- 
ing of the level nor the increase of density will ever exceed a very 
limited amount. ` o 

Baltic Current. —The truth of this-rationale can be tested ina. way 
that would scarcely be anticipated, viz., by its applicability to the 
precisely converse case of an inland sea, of which the surface- 
evaporation, instead of being greater (as in the Mediterranean), is 
less than the amount of fresh water brought into it by rain and 
rivers. Such a condition exists in the Baltic, which receives the 
drainage of one-fifth of Europe, whilst its loss by evaporation is com~ 
paratively trifling; so that its level would be gradually raised, if it 
were not for the outflow which is continually taking place through 
the Sound (as well as`through the Great and Little Belt) into the 
North Sea. Now, as this outflow carries off a large quantity of salt, 
whilst all the water which the Baltic receives from rain and rivers is 
fresh, it is obvious that every particle of salt would in time be washed 
out from the Baltic basin, if it were not for an under-current which 
brings back into it the salt water of the North Sea. The existence 
of such an under-current, at no great depth beneath the surface, was 
demonstrated two hundred years ago by an experiment resembling 
that which we made last summer in the Strait of Gibraltar :, a boat 
having been carried along, in opposition to the surface-current, by 
the action of the under-current against a basket weighted with shot 
that was let down into it from the boat. This under-current runs 
so near the surface that, as we are told by Professor Forchhammer, 
its action of the under-current upon the lower part of the immersed 
hull of large vessels is sometimes strong enough to overcome the 
contrary action of the surface-current upon their upper part, and to 
carry them along in its own direction; and he has ascertained that 
this under-current has the saltness of the water outside the Sound, 
whilst the surface-current consists of the brackish water of the Baltic. 
The existence of this under-current is readily accounted for by the 
Physical theory already applied to the case of the Gibraltar current ; 
for whilst, on the one hand, the surface-current is always tending to 
reduce the level of the Baltic to that of the North Sea, the influx of 
fresh water into the Baltic and the outflow of a portion of its salt 
are always tending to diminish its density. The weight of a column 
of Baltic water, therefore, will always be Jess than that of a column 
of North Sea water of the same height; While the excess of downward 
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pressure in the former will be continually forcing back a portion of 
‘its lower stratum into the Baltic, thus tending to restore the equi- 
librium of the two columns, the disturbance of which is as continually 
renewed by the influx of fresh water from the surrounding land. 

There can be no doubt that the same is true of the Black Sea, 
which is constantly receiving from the Danube, ‘the Dnieper, and 
the Don a much larger amount of fresh water than it loses by surface 
evaporation; so that its level would progressively rise if a means of 
escape for the excess did not exist in the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles. It is well known that a strong surface-current is always 
setting outwards through these straits into the Ægean ; and that 
the water which this current carries off contains a large quantity of 
salt. It is just as evident, therefore, in the case of the Black Sea as 
it is in that of the Baltic, that all the salt would be washed out of 
its basin within a limited time (a period of three hundred years 
has been assigned) if it were not for a reflux of salt water by an 
under-current from the Al’gean. And as the water of the Black 
Sea is found to contain a pretty constant proportion of salt—about 
one-third of that contained in ordinary sea water—the existence 
of such an under-current may be safely predicted on the double 
ground of d priori and à posteriori necessity. 

General Oceanic Cirewlation.—But the Physical theory, which has 
proved itself adequate to account for these two sets of phenomena, 
has a much wider and more important range of application. For it 
leads us to affirm that such a reverse movement of the upper and 
under strata of water must take place in any case in which there is 
at the same time a disturbance of the relative levels and of the 
_ relative densities of two masses of water in free communication with 
each other, provided only that the increase of density be on the side 
of the reduction of level. We have seen that though the force which 
immediately acts in producing the double currents in the Strait of 
Gibraltar and the Baltic: Sound is that of gravity, yet that their 
maintenance in both cases is dependent upon solar heat. For if, on 
the one hand, the effect of that heat upon the surface of the Medi- 
terranean did not suffice to produce an excess of evaporation, with its 
consequent lowering of level and increase of density, there would be 
no Gibraltar currents. Whilst, conversely, if the rivers that dis- 
charge themselves into the Baltic basin were less copiously fed by 
the rains and snows whose source lies in the atmospheric vapours _ 
pumped up by solar radiation, there would be neither raising of level ` 
nor reduction of density in its contents, and the Sound currents 
would be suspended permanently—as they often are for a time. 

But a constant and decided difference in the action of solar heat 
upon two bodies of water communicating freely with each other, will 
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have a much-more direct influence in maintaining currents between 
them, by the difference in the temperatures which they will respectively 
acquire. Let the Mediterranean basin be supposed to'be filled with 
water of the same density as the Atlantic, and up to the same level; 
and to be then cooled down below the freezing-point of fresh water 
by the withdrawal of solar radiation, ‘whilst the -surface of ‘the 
Atlantic continues to'be heated, as at present, by ‘the almost tropical 
sunshine of the Gibraltar summer. ‘The cooling of the Mediterranean 
column, -which ‘reduces its bulk ‘without ‘diminishing its weight; 
would atthe same time lower its ‘level and -augment its density.* 
An indraught of Atlantic water would ‘take ‘place to restore ‘that 
level; but this indraught would augment the-weight of the cdlumn, 
giving it an excess above that of the column:at the other end of ‘the 
Strait ; and the equilibrium could only be restored by the escape of a 
portion. of the deeper water of the Mediterranean-as an under- 
current towards the Atlantic, thus again reducing the surface-level of 
the Mediterranean. “Now'so long-as the warm Atlantic water, which 
comes in ‘to ‘restore “that ‘level, is ‘in “its ‘turn subject ‘to the same 
cooling, with consequent ‘lowering’ of ‘levél and ‘increase of density, 
so long would the vertical pressures of the two -columns, -which 
would speedily recover their equilibrium if both-were subjected to 
the same heat or the same-cold, remain‘in-a state of ‘inequality ; -and 
so long, therefore, must this vertical ‘circulation ‘take place ‘between 
them. : 

‘Now the case ‘thus ‘put hypothetically has a-real existence. ‘For 
the Mediterranean cooled down ‘by the withdrawal of solar heat, let 
us substitute ‘the Polar basin ; and for the Atlantic, the Equatorial 
ocean, The antagonistic conditions of temperature being constantly 

sustained, a constant ‘interchange between Polar and Equatorial 
waters, through the seas of the temperate-zone, may ‘be predicted as 
a physical necessity. “For the reduction In the temperature of the 
Polar column, the whole-of-which may be brought-down, bythe con- 
tinued exposure of the surface.to ‘atmospheric cold almost to its 
freezing-point, ‘must ‘diminish its height whilst augmenting its 
density; and: thus the water of the-surrounding area must flow in to 
maintain the level thus lowered. But-when the column has been 
thus restored to an equality of height, it-will possess such an excess 
of weight, ‘that its downward pressure must force out a portion-of its 
deeper water; and thus an outflow of ice-cold water will be occa- 
sioned from the Polar towards the Equatorial'area, over the sea-bed. 

* It may be well here to mention that, as was long since ascertained by Despretz, 
contraction of sea-water with reduction of temperature continues down to its freezing 
point (which is from 5° to 7° Fahr, below that of fresh water), instead of giving place 


to expansion, as is the case with fresh water at 30)°. Sea-water thus acquires its 
greatest density when it is on the point of freezing. 
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of the deepest oceanic basins, whilst at the same time there will be a 
continual indraught of warmer surface-water into the Polar basin, 
which can only be supplied by a general pole-ward movement of the 
upper stratum of Equatorial water. These movements ‘will not have - 
the character of currents; for it is only where the communication 
between the two bodies of water takes place through a narrow strait, 
that differences so inconsiderable can give rise to a perceptible move- 
ment between them. Every one is ‘familiar with the fact that 
powerful currents (such as that of a “ mill-race” or a “ tide-race ”) 
may show themselves in such narrowed channels, when no movement 
is discernible in the open waters from which they lead; the contrac- ` 
tion of the channel bringing the moving power, that was previously 
diffused, to bear upon a limited quantity of water, so that its rate 
is increased in proportion to the reduction in its amount. But the 
movement is not the less real when diffused, than it is when concen- 
trated ; and the same vertical circulation would take place between 
the two extremities, or between the centre and circumference, of 
the same continuous basin, under opposite conditions as to heat and 
cold, as would exist if they were connected by a comparatively narrow 
channel of communication. 

That the “vertical circulation” here predicted on theoretical 
grounds actually takes place in any mass of salt water of which one. 
part is exposed to surface-cold and another to surface-heat, is capable 
of ready experimental proof. Let a long narrow trough with glass 
sides be filled with salt water, and let heat be applied at one end 
(the Equatorial) by means of a thick bar of metal laid along the 
surface, with a prolongation carried over the end of the trough into 
the flame of a spirit-lamp; whilst cold is applied at the other (the 
Polar) by means of a freezing-mixture contained in a metallic box 
made to lie upon the surface, or (more simply) by means of a piece 
of ice wedged in between the sides of the trough. A circulation will 
immediately commence in the direction indicated by the theory, as 
may be readily shown by introducing some blue colouring liquid at 
the polar surface, and some red liquid at the equatorial surface. The 
blue liquid, as it is cooled, at once descends to the bottom, then 
travels slowly along it until it reaches the equatorial end of the 
trough, then gradually rises towards the heated bar, and thence 
creeps along the surface back to the polar end. The red liquid first 
creeps along the surface towards the polar end, and then travels 
through exactly the same course as the blue had previously done.* 

We shall now inquire how far the existence of such a “ vertical 
circulation ” can be demonstrated: from the facts of observation. But,. 


* This experiment has been exbibited, by the kindness of Prof, Odling, at the Royal 
Institution and at the Royal Geographical Society. 
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before discussing these, it is necessary that we should remove a 
stumbling-block which lies in the way of their true appreciation— 
viz., the doctrine of the uniform deep-sea temperature of 39° Fahr., 
which has been promulgated on the highest authority, and has gained 
general currency among Physical Geographers. „This doctrine seems 
to have had its root in She notion that the temperature just named is 
that of the greatest density of sea water, as it is of fresh water; so 
that, when the surface of the Polar sea is chilled by an atmosphere 
of (say) 40° below zero, each layer exposed to it would descend, until the 
temperature of the whole mass is reduced to 393°; but that, when the 
temperature of ‘the surface-layer falls below: this, that layer will 
expand again, and thus, becoming lighter, will remain at the 
surface until it freezes, as happens in ponds and lakes. But since the 
action of cold upon sea water is to cause it to contract as long as it 
remains liquid, exposure to a Polar atmosphere will give a downward 
movement to each new surface-stratum without any limit of tem- 
perature; and thus we might expect to find the temperature of the 
deeper water of the Polar basin below the freezing-point of fresh 
water, which will be presently shown to be the case. 

But as the doctrine of the uniform deep-sea temperature of 39° is 
supposed to derive support from the thermometric observations made 
in Sir James Ross’s Antarctic expedition, it is further requisite to 
show why these observations (in common with many others of the 
same character) are almost entirely destitute of value. A series of 
experiments was made two years ago, under the direction of the 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty, the late Professor W. A. Miller, and- 
myself, which conclusively proved that no ordinary thermometers 
can resist thé tremendous pressure—amounting to a ton upon every 
square inch for each 800 fathoms of depth—to which they are sub- 
jected in deep-sea soundings. A pressure of three tons upon the 
square inch, which is encountered at the not unusual depth of 2,400 
fathoms, is sufficient to produce a change of form in the bulb of the 
very best constructed thermometer, that forces up the mercury or 
spirit in the tube at least 8°; and in several thermometers made the 
subject of experiment, the rise at this pressure was found to be from 
20° to 60°. Hence, the only inference that can be drawn from the 
older observations is, that the temperature of the deep-sea cannot 
be higher than the recorded indication reduced by the east error 
which the thermometers employed could have shown.. Thus the 
temperatures of 38° and 39°, observed by Sir James Ross at from 
1,500 to 2,000 fathoms, may be taken as having been really at least 
as low as 32° or 33°, and not improbably 2° or 3° lower. 

The Porcupine expeditions of 1869 and 1870 were provided with 
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thermometers “ protected ” by a very simple plan devised by the late 
Professor W. A. Miller, whereby a pressure of even three tons on the 
square inch was prevented from exerting any perceptible effect upon 
their indications; and as every one of -them was carefully tested 
under that pressure, the observations made by their instrumentality 
may be safely relied on. These observations entirely dispose of the 
doctrine of a uniform deep-sea temperature of 39°; and show that 

_ the occupation of the abyssal depths of the Oceanic basins by Polar 
water, which has been shown to be predicable on theoretic grounds, 
is an actual fact. For although our own observations were only 
made on the borders of the North Atlantic, where at a depth of 2,435 
fathoms we found the temperature to be 363°, a temperature of - 
33° has been since met with almost under the Equator by Com- 
mander Chimmo, at a depth of 2,306 fathoms. And, as just shown, 
we have a right to infer the existence of a yet lower temperature in 
the Southern Ocean, by applying to the older observations the least 
correction that is justified by our knowledge of the instruments with 
which they were made. : 

Now, that there is nothing in the condition of the Deep Sea which 
of itself occasions this extraordinary depression in its temperature, is 
most remarkably proved by the contrast which was brought out by 
this year’s series of Porcupine temperature-soundings, between the 
thermal condition of the Mediterranean and that of the neighbouring 
portion of the Atlantic lying between the same parallels of latitude. 
The water of the Mediterranean basin is, so to speak, self-contained ; for 

. the influence of the Gibraltar current is only exerted upon a portion 
of its upper stratum in the near neighbourhood of the strait. Con- 
sequently, whatever may be the reduction in the temperature of the 
deep Atlantic, produced by the underflow of polar water, the Mediter- 
ranean is entirely secluded from that influence ; its temperature being 
dependent solely on the amount of heat which it itself receives 
(1) from the sun and air that act on its surface, and (2) from the 
solid bed on which it rests. Now the swr/uce-temperatune of the 
Mediterranean during the months of August and September was 
found to have the almost tropical range of between 70° and 78°; 
being rather lower towards its western end, where affected by the 
indraught of colder Atlantic water, than in the neighbourhood of 
Sicily. This high temperature, however, was limited to a very thin 
stratum ; for at the depth ‘of 10 fathoms the thermometer fell from . 
77° to 71°, and at the depth of 20 fathoms it was brought down to 
613°. Below this there was a very gradual reduction in temperature 
down to 100 fathoms, at which depth the thermometer always stood. 
at from 54° to 56°. And whatever was the temperature at 100 Jathoms, 
that proved to be the temperative of the whole mass beneath, down to the 
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greatest depth we explored, which was 1,743 fathoms.* This uniform 
temperature of the great mass of Mediterranean water may be con- 
sidered as representing the temperature of the solid crust of the 
Earth on which it rests; slightly raised, perhaps, by the downward 
conveyance of heat which will result from the sinking of the films 
that are successively concentrated by surface-evaporation. For it has 
been long since observed that thermometers placed in deep caves 
or buried in the soil, at such depths as will seclude them from the 
influence of seasonal changes, without bringing them within the 
direct influence of the internal heat of the earth, show—in almost any 
part of Europe—a uniform temperature of between 51° and 54°. 
Thus, in the deep cellars under thé Observatory in Paris, this uniform 
temperature is 58°. In Kent’s Hole, at Torquay, it is 52°. Ina 
deep cave in the island of Pantellaria (between Sicily and ‘the 
Tunisian coast), which is reputed to be of “icy coldness,” it is 54°. 
And the same constant temperature, I have been lately informed on 
good authority, prevails in the deep tanks, excavated in the soft rock 
below the houses, in which the Maltese store up the water collected 
during the rainy season. So, again, Quetelet. found that a ther- 
mometer sunk in the earth at Brussels, to a depth of 24 feet, showed 
an annual average of 58° 4, the range of variation being only 2° 5’. 
And Bischoff found the average temperature at Bonn, at the depth 
of 36 feet, to be 51°, the range of variation being only 1° 5’. 

Thus, then, it may be safely affirmed that the bottom-water of any 
great mass, either of sea water or of-fresh water, that is shut off from. - 
communication with the great Oceanic basins, will be that of the sub- ` 
jacent crust of the Earth, except so far as it-may be affected by heat 
or cold acting on the surface. Now, as we have seen, the direct 
influence of surface-heat extends but a very little way down, the 
greater part of it becoming “latent ” in evaporation. And in the 
Mediterranean area it seems that the winter cold is not sufficient to 
do more than carry off the excess of heat gained by the superficial 
stratum during the summer; the winter surface-temperature being 
that permanently possessed by the great body of water beneath. 

With this uniformity of temperature in the Mediterranean, ‘at all 
depths below 100 fathoms, the thermal condition of the Atlantic is 
in most remarkable contrast. The surface-temperature of the coasts 
of Spain and Portugal never rose to 70°, and was, on the average, 
from 5° to 6° lower than that of the Mediterranean in the same 
latitudes. At 100 fathoms the temperature was generally below 52° ; 
and thence there was a gradual slow diminution of heat with increase 

* This uniformity had been previously observed by Captain Spratt in his soundings 
in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean ; but owing (it seems probable) to the want 
of protection in his thermometers, he had set the unif8rm temperature too high, namely 
59°. (See his “Travels and Researches in a vol. ii., Appendix II.) ; 
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of depth down to 800 fathoms, at which the thermometer stood at 
about 49°. But within the next 200 fathoms there was a sudden 
reduction of no less than nine degrees, the thermometer at 1,000 fathoms 
standing at 40°, and gradually falling at still greater depths to about 
36° 5', which seems to be the temperature of the whole mass of water 
occupying the deeper part of the North Atlantic basin. 

Thus it seems obvious that this deeper stratum, as the Physical 
theory already stated (p. 592) would lead us to predicate, mainly 
consists of water that has flowed southwards from the deeper part of 
the Arctic basin, carrying with it the low temperature it has there 
derived from exposure to surface-cold. And it is an additional con- 
firmation of this view, that a large number of northern Mollusks, 
Crustacea, and Echinoderms were obtained from the bottom over which 
this deeper stratum is diffused. It is further obvious that this low 
bottom-temperature could not be permanently maintained, unless 
there were a continually-renewed supply of Polar water; and this 
renewal can only be effected by a gradual movement of this stratum 
from the Polar towards the Equatorial area, as in the experiment 
already described. As it proceeds onwards, the upper portion of it 
will be continually receiving an accession of heat from contact with 
the warmer water above, and will be, so to speak, absorbed into the 
upper stratum through the “ stratum of intermixture;” so that we 
might expect that, as we pass towards the Equator, the cold stratum. 
will lie deeper and deeper, whilst in passing towards the Pole it will 
come nearer and nearer the surface, which the temperature-soundings 
recently taken show to be the case. Thus in the neighbourhood of 
the Faroe Islands, we found the influence of the deeper Arctic flow 
beginning to make itself distinctly perceptible in the reduction of 
the temperature at depths exceeding 500 fathoms; but this reduc- 
tion, beginning sooner, takes place more gradually, so that there is 
not the same distinct “stratum of intermixture” that we met with 
at the southernmost part of our survey. 

On the other hand, it appears from a comparison of the tempe- 
ratures taken down to 800 fathoms in the Porcupine expeditions of 
1869 and 1870, that there is a slow northward movement of this 
upper warm layer from the coast of Spain and Portugal to the Faroe 
Islands, its surface-temperature suffering a considerable reduction 
(from 69° to 49°), while at depths of from 100 to 500 fathoms the 
reduction is not more than from 5° to 6°. Consequently, while the 
: temperature of this stratum off the coast of Portugal is rather below 
than above what may be considered the normal of its latitude, it is 
very much higher than the normal in the latitude of the Faroe Islands, 

.the climate of which is greatly ameliorated by it. 

In the deep channel between the Faroe and the Shetland Islands, 

we found a sort of compressed epitome of the Oceanic verticat 
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circulation, which was extremely remarkable. The upper part of this 
channel, in which the bottom lies at a depth of from 600 to 700 
fathoms, is occupied by the warm stratum just described, of which 
the temperature gradually descends from an average of 52° at the 
surface to 45° at 200 fathoms; but in the. next 100 fathoms—con- 
stituting the “ stratum of intermixture”’—there is a reduction of 18°, 
bringing down the temperature to the freezing-point of fresh water 
at 300 fathoms, beneath which depth it sinks still further. And the 
whole under-stratum, exceeding 800 fathoms, or nearly 2,000 feet in 
` depth, thus forms an Arctic stream having a temperature below 30°, 
and bringing with it the characteristic animals of Iceland, Greenland, 
and Spitzbergen. This stream is one of the “feeders” of the deep glacial 
stratum of the Atlantic; and it can scarcely be doubted that further 
inquiry will bring to light the existence of similar feeders elsewhere. 
On the other hand, the comparatively warm stratum by which it is 
overlaid, slowly moving in a north-easterly direction, goes to keep 
up the surface-level and to ameliorate the climate of the Polar area; 
taking the place of the previous arrival, which, after having been 
cooled down and having sunk to the bottom, has gone forth as a 
glacial underflow. 

It may, then, be fairly claimed for the doctrine of the slow Polar 
equatorial movement of the deep glacial stratum, and of the slow 
Equatorial polar flow of the upper and warmer layer of Oceanic water, 
dependent upon difference of Temperature alone, that it isin harmony 
alike with Physical theory and with the facts of observation. That 
the warm stratum in the neighbourhood of the Faroe Islands very 
commonly extends to a depth of 500 or 600 fathoms, seems conclusive 
evidence of its non-derivation from the Gulf stream ; since, where this 
can be last traced as a definite surface-current, its depth is less than 
50 fathoms. And it is obvious that the vast body of water of which 
this warm stratum consists must be far more effective in the trans- 
portation of heat, than such a mere surface-film. For, as we have 
seen, whilst the superficial layer of this warm stratum loses 20° 
between Lisbon and the Faroe Islands, the layer beneath, to the 
depth of 400 fathoms, loses only about 5°. 


If, then, our doctrine of a general Oceanic vertical circulation be 
true, this Pole-ward movement of the upper warm stratum of the 
North-Eastern Atlantic would go on just as usual, even though the 
Gulf stream were to-morrow to be diverted into the Pacific; and all 
that we should lose would be a certain portion of the warmth of the 
south-westerly winds, which originate in the true Gulf stream area. 
Those of us who prefer a bracing frosty winter to the “ green Yule” 
which is said to make a “ fat kirkyard,” might not regret the change. 

W. B. CARPENTER. ` 





SICK TRANSPORT AND VOLUNTEER AID 
IN WAR. 


ER British public iš now labouring in one of its oft-recurring 
throes of anxiety. respecting our military defences., We are 
deliberating on the efficiency, or inefficiency, of our artillery, on our 
supply of powder, on the possibility of filling up the cadres, or 
skeleton corps, of our regiments with reserves of trained men; in 
short, we are puzzling out the best way of bringing our military 
resources generally into a position to cope with the armies of the 
Continent ; and with two millions of. young men capable of military 
service, Great Britain needs but the will to find the way. It may 
thus be worth while to devote a little consideration to a depart- 
ment of military service of which the importance is far greater than 
is commonly supposed ; for its imperfection has caused terrible loss 
and suffering to be habitual in English military expeditions, and 
has times out of number changed the fortune of a campaign or even 
of a war. I mean the provision for treating and the transport of 
the sick who encumber every military force. , 
Since the disasters of the Crimean War the Government has done 
much to meet well-known requirements in this respect. But our 
difficulty lies in that parsimony in military expenditure demanded by 
the nation, who, in the intervals of peace, is more eager to cut down 
taxes than to maintain the national defences. Hence, those prepara-. 
tions which can be properly,carried out only in the leisure of peace 
are stinted or neglected outright. , This habit is. disastrous. The 
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nation cannot learn too soon that in war, as in every other, craft, 
success comes, not through good luck, but just so much as we are 
skilled and ready in’ every detail. The transport of the sick and 
wounded of British forces, when compared with that of other armies, 
is lamentably deficient in important respects. That it remains so, in 
spite of the recommendations of commissions and committees of 
military men appointed to inquire into the question, can only be 
attributed to popular apathy. The public can comprehend that 
soldiers are necessary, that guns and powder are indispensable, but 
it is in profound ignorance that the loss by sickness from the effective 
strength is always far beyond that of the killed and wounded in 
battle. The chief danger to the soldier lies in the exposure, fatigues, 
and privations incident to his vocation. Of the British army in the 
Crimean War, 16,211 men died of sickness, but. only 4,595 were’ 
killed in the field or died of their wounds. These privations, more- 
over, while susceptible of much diminution through due care and 
forethought, are increased in a far greater ratio by neglect of simple 
and well-known laws of health. Examples are plentiful in the 
histories of all wars of the importance of keeping down and disem- 
barrassing an army of its sick. In the Peninsular War, 224 per 
cent. of Wellington’s fighting strength was always in hospital. In 
Napier’s history we are constantly being reminded how greatly 
Wellington’s tactics were affected by the necessity for securing the 
safety and removal of the sick to the base of operations. This 
labour was performed in the rough bullock-carts of the country ; and 
the difficulty of providing transport of even this rude description 
with sufficient rapidity to prevent over-crowding in the temporary 
hospitals was a constant anxiety to Sir James McGrigor, the chief 
` medical officer to Wellington’s army. It is well known~that the 
delay after the battle of the Alma, caused by lack of proper means 
for collecting the wounded of the British army, was most precious to 
the Russians. Had the Allies at once advanced on Sebastopol, no 
serious resistance could have been opposed to their entry of that 
fortified arsenal. But it was impossible to leave the wounded on the 
field of battle, and two days were spent in carrying them on board 
the transports off shore—a task, indeed, only accomplished with the 
aid of the seamen ofthe fleet, and of the mule litters lent by the 
French. When the British landed in the Crimea, the sole means of 
transport for the. wounded consisted of one baggage pony and ten 
stretchers per regiment, besides six arabas, or country carts, picked 
up during the march from Old Fort to the Alma, to carry those who 
were attacked with cholera. Thus we find the Sanitary Commission, 
which was sent to the Crimea in 1858, stating that men had died for 
want of means to carry those who fell“ill on the march. In all 
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battles many die on the field for want of immediate succour ; the 
wounded of the vanquished being of course the last to receive atten- 
‘ tion. General Fay, of the French army, has related how, three days 
after the assault of the 8th September, 1855, he found French and 
Russians lying one against another, or against the rotting bodies of 
those already dead, having been starving since they fell. Again, 
Chenu tells us that after Inkerman, though, thanks to the French 
Transport Corps, all our own wounded were safely housed by ten at 
night of that terrible day, over 500 Russians lay the whole November 
night where they fell, some even were not found for a week after the 
battle. Occurrences as terrible have happened after the battles of 
the siege of Paris and in those of the Orléannois. But in summer 
the same may come about. M. Dunant, in his “Souvenir de Sol- 
ferino,” describes the consequences of insufficient preparation for the 
wounded after that battle. The little town of Castiglione, twice 
already the scene of French victory over the Austrians, was crowded 
with wounded of all nations, French, Italians, Arabs, Germans, 
Bohemians, Hungarians,“ and Croats. The churches and public 
buildings being full, straw was laid along the streets; on this 
the wounded were placed, sheltered from the fierce sun by boards or 
awnings stretched from house to house. Numbers died on the battle- 
field ere they could be moved to any shelter at all. In consequence 
of the rapidity with which Montebello, Magenta, and Solferino 
followed each other, the towns, and even the larger cities of Northern 
Italy, were crowded with patients. Brescia had over 32,000 sick 
added to its usual population of 40,000 during the summer of 1859. 
But-the early stages of the American War give perhaps the most, 
startling instances of the horrible loss that ensues if transport be not 
at hand to gather and distribute the wounded. At the battle of 
Manassas, or Bull Run, August 30, 1862, 2,000 wounded lay on the 
field from Saturday to Wednesday without food or water. At 
Antietam even, though later in the war, it is officially estimated that 
at least 500 lives were lost through want of means to convey the 
wounded to hospital. 

These examples suffice to indicate what frightful sufferi ing follows a 
hard-fought action, if the sick transport be not duly organized before 
‘war is entered upon. Next, to discuss the amount of transport 
probably requisite for an expeditionary force. Sick transport for 
military forces is of two kinds: first, that which accompanies the 
moving columns, collects the wounded in battle, and tends them in 
the temporary field hospitals; second, that which clears away the 
- wounded and sick from these crowded receptacles, and distributes 
them into the permanent or reser ve hospitals established at the base 
of operations, or at home. ` To consider the first. In decisive con- 
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flicts, the proportion of disabled to the number of men engaged is 
often very great. At the Alma the British lost 1,500 men in 
wounded dlone=for the killed do not concern us here—being a little 
more than 7 per cent. of the force. In the chief battles of the 
Italian War the wounded amounted to 23,000 men, or from 6 
to 9 per cent. In 1866 the Austrians lost 91, and the 
Prussians 5 per cent., at Königrätz; the number left in the 
hands of the surgeons by both sides being 21,000. But we may 
expect far heavier losses than these. The purely British troops at 
Waterloo, only 24,000 men, had 173 per cent. wounded. And in the 
American War the number was often very great. At Chickamauga 
183 percent., and at Murfreesboro’ 20 per cent., of the Federals were 
disabled; in addition to those left dead on the field. Of the losses 
in the present war we have not yet the official statement, the 
preceding are all from authorized records; but there is no reason to 
suppose that Gravelotte, Sedan, and other severe struggles, have been 
less bloody than those of previous, wars. On the other hand, the 
figures just quoted show that the proportion of .wounded has not 
increased in modern warfare. The carnage at Badajos or Borodino 
was every bit as severe. Indeed, if the estimate is correct, the loss 
in killed and wounded at Borodino, 74,000 men, is the greatest on 
record. If these numbers indicate the proportion which will need 
care after a general engagement, our army, when equipped for a 
campaign, should have means for rescuing quickly: one in ten of its 
combatants, or even one in five. But there is another point. The 
number who must be carried in a horizontal position varies much ; 
usually about one-third must be so handled. Bearing this in mind, 
an army of 40,000 men should -have sick transport for at least 2,500 
men, and stretchers or litters for 800. The next point is to deter- 
mine the number -of bearers and vehicles requisite to collect this 
number of disabled men after a battle; one, nevertheless, extremely 
difficult to decide. To be of the greatest value during a battle, the 
bearers must be freed from other duty. Yet, it is just then that 
every available man is wanted in the combatant ranks. -' The French 
military surgeons of the revolutionary wars were the first to see that 
the only effectual mode of collecting and transporting the sick is to 
employ a specially trained corps for the purpose. Until their time, 
the sole means of taking the sick to the permanent hospital, or 
collecting the’ wounded, was by carts gathered, or, as the present 
phrase runs, “requisitioned,” in the occupied country, and in com- 
missariat waggons when they could be spared from their more 
regular duty. The French improvements consisted in bringing a 
special service of surgeons, waggons, apd attendants to the battle- 
field itself during the fight, and in despatching the wounded to the 
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field hospitals one league in the rear. These changes were due to the 
celebrated Larrey ; and to them the no less distinguished Percy 
added a staff of trained sick-porters, for which he tells us he selected 
“ the strongest, bravest, and most adroit of the soldiers.” In this he 
avoided the error committed by the English War Office at the outset 
of the Crimean War, when a-corps of pensioners were despatched to 
Bulgaria for this service; but, as might have been expected, 
ignorance of their duties, with want of strength and activity, rendered 
it necessary to break up the corps after a very short trial. 

Before considering the changes desirable in our system of sick 
transport, it will be useful to glance at the modes adopted in other 
armies. In the French army, picked men are taken from the ranks 
and from the new recruits for the corps of Soldats infirmiers; they 
are drilled in hospital work and in collecting the wounded, and form 
an extremely serviceable body of men. But the faults of the French 
system are two: first, after a few weeks’ campaigning, the whole 
corps of infirmiers is wanted in the hospitals; none are free for 
service in the field. Simple increase of numbers would get over this 
difficulty, only by creating another, namely, want of work for so 
large a body during peace; and, having nothing to do, the men would 
lose their discipline. The second fault is still greater. The French 
surgeons cannot direct the dispositions of the ambulance waggons 
and sick-bearers. This duty is carried on by the officers of the 
Intendance, who are responsible to the superior officers of that 
department, which has the care of commissariat and all kinds of 
military transport with eyen that of the quartermaster-general in the 
British service. Thus the over-worked Intendance has broken down, 
not only in the recent war, but, as the narratives of the principal 
medical officers of the French armies in the Crimea and in Italy 
reveal, habitually causing a state of mismanagement, quite equal to, 
and in the damage it caused far surpassing, that by some supposed 
to be peculiar to English organization. ; 

In the North German service the organization is much superior. 
The expedients so successful in the American armies have been care- 
fully adopted or modified in accordance with the experience gained 
in 1866. Indeed, those who seek arguments to prove that Prussia 
was steadily preparing to attack France, would find a very specious 
one in the unremitting solicitude with which the North-German 
.military authorities have reorganized their medical sérvice during 
the last four years. For sick porters and ambulance attendants, 
infantry men are trained for three months in every year while doing 
duty with their regiments. In addition to this, in every May, the 
trained men are assembled at, the head-quarters of: their army corps, 
and are incorporated into a detachment, known as the “Sanitary 
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Detachment.” They are exercised with the surgeons in fetching and 
attending the wounded on a mock field of battle. Thus, in war, each 
army corps of 30,000 men has its body of trained sick-bearers, com- 
prising 8 commissioned officers and 355 non-commissioned officers 
and men. This corps is divided into companies, one for each division 
of the army corps; and, duly supplied with sick-waggons, store- 
carts, and litters, is placed entirely at the disposal of the medical 
officers. These are organized in the following manner. The medical 
staff of an army corps is divided into two parts; one, the battalion 
surgeons, has no hospital duty, but is constantly with the battalions; 
the other has charge of the field hospitals and sanitary detachments. 
Each division of an army corps is allotted three or four field hospitals 
(each hospital ‘being complete with its staff of surgeons, assistants, 
and material), and one sanitary company, with which are the sick 
waggons, porters, drivers, &c. Three or four more field. hospitals 
. are kept in reserve, to be employed at the discretion of the surgeon- 
general of the army corps, who attends the general commanding. 
This surgeon-general directs the division surgeons, each of whom 
controls the battalion surgeons, the’ field hospitals, and the sanitary 
company .attached to his division. During an engagement the 
division surgeon posts his sanitary company as closely as possible to 
the scene of action, where the ambulance or dressing-place has been 
prepared, and whence the assistant-surgeons and porters approach the 
combat to staunch bleeding and carry off the wounded from under 
fire. At the ambulance the dying are consoled and the wounded 
dressed before despatch to the field hospital. Thence they are 
evacuated as fast as possible to the permanent or reserve hospitals 
at home, while the field hospitals move onwards to overtake their 
army corps. Should their patients be incapable of travelling, these 
hospitals lose their connection with their army corps and become 
“Stationary hospitals,” in which category they pass under another 
direction, that connected with the Evacuation Transport, to be 
presently described. 

If necessary, twenty additional bearers can be taken from the 
combatant ranks of each regiment to temporarily increase the force ; 
and, during the present war, four troopers are told off to each sanitary 
company as' messengers. All the men employed in the service of 
the sick wear the Genevan red cross, and take no part in the fight. 
But they often carry on their duty under the hottest fire, and many 
have been killed while thus engaged. The sick-bearers were busy 
in the streets of Bazeilles during the terrible hand-to-hand fight, by 
-which the possession of that town: was contested between the French ` 
and Bavarians. Many were shot down when stopping the bleeding ` 
wounds, and some were even attacked’ by the infuriated villagers 
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while carrying away the wounded. This miserable occurrence has 
indeed been assigned as the cause of the deliberate and complete 
destruction of the town by the Bavarians after the French had 
retreated. ; 

The Austrian system is very similar to that of the North German 
army, while the Russian mode is very cumbrous. The American 
system, on the other hand, is perhaps that which could be most 
easily adapted to an English force. During the early campaigns of 
the American War nearly every department of military service was 
improvised, or carried on by persons wholly inexperienced, whence 
terrible loss of life frequently followed a battle. But the energy and 
talent of our Transatlantic cousins reduced the confusion to complete 
order in a comparatively short time. In the last year of the war the 
American soldiers were treated better than ever soldiers have been 
treated before or since. The present regulations were fixed after 
much deliberation by an Act of Congress in March, 1864. By this 
Act each general of an army corps is directed to appoint a company 
of 90 men, commanded by a captain and nine subalterns. The 
captain is made responsible for the training of his men, and for the 
serviceable condition of his waggons, horses, &c. The Act specially 
directs that the sick-bearer detachment is to be placed at the disposal 
of the chief medical officer of the army corps, who is responsible only 
to the general commanding, to the secretary for war, and the surgeon- 
general of the American army. The Act further states the number 
of carts, stretchers, and hospital equipments to be supplied to each 
army corps, so that no difficulty shall arise respecting the provision 
of material, or in the selection and detachment of men to act solely 
under the orders of the medical officers, who are responsible for the. 
due care of the wounded. 

If we compare the preparations sanctioned in the British service 
with the foregoing, we find that they are miserably inadequate. The 
material ordered by the Army Regulations to accompany an ex- 
pedition would convey 36, at the most 48, sick per division of 5,000 
men. But the usual computation gives us 5 per cent., or 250 men, 
constantly sick during a campaign ; hence transport for 202 of this 
usual estimate is still not authorized by the War Office arrangements. 
Besides, a severe engagement might add 500 to 1,000 wounded men 
to the list of disabled. A supply of litters and waggons which only 
carries 48 men at a time; it is easy to’ see, would let many die before 
they could be brought to the field-hospital. It is true the Medical 
Director-General of the army is authorized to apply for what further 
transport and material he may think requisite when an expedition is 

` being fitted out. This regulation, however is radically bad; it leaves 
the due equipment to the mefcy of the moment, when every depart- 
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ment is overwhelmed with business. Then, for porters to collect the 
wounded, the British Army is almost wholly unprovided. The only 
corps drilled to this duty is ‘The Hospital Corps.” This well- 
trained body of men is divided into two parts; one of which is 
regimental, and forms the hospital orderlies of the regiments; the 
other is the “ Army Hospital Corps.” This force serves under the 
staff-surgeons in the permanent and flying hospitals, but, being 
almost without officers, it is not prepared for field duty. Moreover, 
° it only numbers about 500 men, including one fourth on foreign 
service; hence, compared with the provision made in other armies, 
it is clear we have no force at all to act as porters. Doubtless, these 
‘men are well practised in succouring the wounded, but they are not 
available for field duty, being all wanted in the hospitals. The 
numerical smallness of our army renders it inexpedient to depend 
upon men from the combatant ranks for sick-bearers. Thus we are 
reduced to volunteer aid, or to a supply of reserves. The prac- 
ticability of employing volunteers will be presently examined. But 
a reserve of trained soldiers might, doubtless, be maintained. Let 
the practice of the German armies be introduced. Let one non- 
commissioned officer and four privates in every company of infantry 
be drilled in sick-bearer duties. On leaving the ranks for the 
reserve (it is presumed that whatever system be adopted for in- 
creasing our military forces, a reserve of trained men will form a 
leading feature of the new arrangement), a, certain proportion would 
carry with them a knowledge’of these duties. Such men might be 
enrolled as Sick Transport Reserve, and receive extra pay while 
undergoing a short extra drill in these duties annually. If, mean- 
time, the permanent hospital corps is officered and thoroughly trained, 
it would form an excellent cadre, or skeleton corps, into which the 
requisite number of trained reserve men could be absorbed when 
wanted for active seryice in the Sick Transport Corps. To these 
trained regulars, there does not appear any insuperable difficulty 
in adding volunteer detachments similar to those employed under the 
direction of the volunteer aid societies in Germany. By these 
means combined, each army of 30,000 men would be supplied with 
its sanitary force of trained hospital attendants and trained porters. 
Surgeons and dressers might, as will be presently explained, be 
supplied by civilians working in concert and under the direction of 
military surgeons. When the means is secured for making a sudden 
Increase of the army sanitary- corps in the British service, the next 
important change will be to place the sanitary detachments, with their 
waggons, carts, &c., completely at the disposition of the medical 
. officers who. are responsible for the care of the wounded.’ There 
is too much leaning to the over-entralization of the French 
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-Intendance system in the new changes in army management. 
This in peace causes often absurd ‘waste of money; such as was 
involved on a recent occasion, when, on an English regiment being 
ordered home from Upper Canada, freight was actually taken to - 
bring home the wooden sentry-boxes, because no one out there had 
authority to order them to be left behind. What in peace is either 
laughable or mischievous, in war becomes productive of the greatest 
disaster. 

Let us pass to the second branch of sick transport duty, that of 
clearing the field hospitals by despatching their occupants into the 
reserve hospitals. The British service has no organization for this 
purpose at all resembling that in active operation in the American 
and German Wars. In fact, it has been elaborated since this country 
undertook any serious military expedition. The vital importance of 
evacuating the field hospitals when a few days’ quiet have succeeded 
the hurry of battle, has for the last hundred years been insisted upon 
by writers on military hygiene; but military authorities have only 
recently paid serious attention to this necessity—the initiative in this 
great improvement being taken by the Austrians and French in the 
Italian War of 1859. The advantages are obvious. On the one 
hand, the staff of the flying hospitals are wanted with the advancing 
corps to be ready for further emergencies; om the other, the field ` 
hospitals are never suited for the reception of wounded men. Being 
unavoidably deficient of the commonest necessaries, far away from 
supplies, situated, it may be, on the ‘battle-ground, their precincts 
too often an ill-made grave-yard, they give their inmates small 
chance of recovery. This has happened constantly during the 
present war, even when it has been possible to bring to the sick who 
could not be moved many of the comforts of a real hospital and the 
most assiduous attention. The complete destruction of the town of 
Bazeilles left only two houses standing—chateaux situated in their 
own parks—in which the wounded could be sheltered. Both were 
employed as hospitals, though, as the sequel showed, with most fatal 
result, The park round the Chateau Montvillier was studded with 
shallow graves, where those killed in the strife had been buried as 
they fell. The lake and brook running past the house were full of 
decaying matters, indeed several dead bodies were dragged out of the 
latter after the fight. Though the greater part of the wounded 
inmates were despatched to Germany in the first ten days after the 
battle, there still remained many, the nature of whose injuries 
delayed their evacuation. For some days they were left in a most 
destitute and pitiable condition, but they then came under the care of 
English surgeons, were plentifully supplied by the British Inter- 
national Society, and were nursed most skilfully by the ladies of All 
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Saints: Home. This solicitude, nevertheless, was almost fruitless ; 
few survived more than a few weeks ; they died of the diseases that 
„so readily spring up in neglected or unhealthy hospitals. Over- 
crowding, unavoidable immediately after a battle, is one of the most 
` fertile sources of contagious hospital fever, which, when it sets in, 
carries off sick and wounded in hundreds. The French suffered 
most cruelly from this cause during the Crimean War. It has been 
averred that the deplorable condition of the French army in 1856 
rendered it necessary for Napoleon III. to make peace with Russia 
on terms that were by no means acceptable to the English, who had 
just brought their resources into full effect for carrying on the 
contest. The great permanent French hospital at Pera, one of the 
best situated in the East, and well constructed for the purpose, 
‘became, through overcrowding, a most perilous asylum for the sick 
soldiers sent down from the Crimea. By filling the corridors and 
" passages with beds, accommodation was obtained for twice as many 
sick as the buildings had ever contained of healthy men. Typhus, 
hospital fever, and gangrene abounded. In the twenty-two months 
it was occupied, this hospital received 27,500 patients, of whom 
5,040 died. Sickness attacked the medical staff of the hospital so 
severely that they were for a time assisted by English surgeons 
from the neighbouring hospitals of Scutari, where, owing to the 
.excellent health of our troops at that time (the second winter), these 
gentlemen were almost without employment. Of the French surgeons 
engaged in the Crimean War, one in four died —a mortality far greater 
than that of the combatant officers. Indeed, in all wars the severest 
mortality is usually among the military surgeons. The cause of this 
overcrowding of the Pera hospital by the Intendance was simply the 
desire to save the cost of the increased transport and hospital 
accommodation necessary to avoid this excessive agglomeration into 
one building. The Intendance, not being obliged to defer to them, lent 
no ear to the remonstrances of the chief medical officers, and they, 
having no authority beyond that necessary for the immediate care of 
their patients, were unable to prevent the disasters that occurred. 


° 


To avoid the calamities of over-crowding, while preserving the ` 


advantages which follow the aggregation of large numbers of sick 
together, the system of hospital construction known as “hut hospi- 
tals ” was originated in the Crimea by our sanitary officers, with the 
aid of the late Mr. Brunel. In this system, small groups of patients 
are isolated in separate buildings to which fresh air can be copiously 
and constantly admitted. This arrangement has been carried to 
great perfection by the Americans and Germans. By it, not only 
such large cities as Berlin or Frankfort can in a few weeks provide 
asylums of 1,400 or 1,500 beds without. evil results, but every small 
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town can prepare its hospital wherein to receive its quota of wounded. 
The administration of all these reserve hospitals is under the control 
of the military medical service, and their hospital staff is furnished 
by volunteers from the civil practitioners in the towns where they 
are located, the efficient performance of whose duties is ensured by 
the superintendence of distinguished surgeons who act as inspectors. 
The evacuation of the field hospitals into the reserve hospitals is 
carried on by a staff distinct from that attached to the several army. 
corps. It is under the control of the Etappen Inspection, a board 
that keeps open communications with'the base, forwards supplies, 
and transports homewards the sick and wounded. For the latter 
charge, a surgeon-general is a member of the board, who by his 
subordinates superintends the evacuation of the field hospitals and the 
maintenance of the stationary hospitals, which, as before mentioned, 
drop out of the control of the surgeons of the army corps. The 
hospitals along the lines of railway, and the staff of surgeons and 
attendants who travel with the evacuating trains, are also under the 
direction of the surgeon-general of the Etape. The functionaries under 
his control are partly regulars, partly volunteers engaged by the State 
during the war, and while so employed are subject to military law. 
The means of transport used in clearing the field hospitals varies 
with their position. River boats have been employed whenever - 
possible. In 1748 the sick of the British army in Germany were 
huddled together in scows, and sent down the Rhine into Holland ; 
but the closeness with which they were packed rekindled the fever 
from which they had suffered already, and still further increased the 
mortality. On the other hand, in the retreat of the British army 
from Burgos in 1811, the sick were conveyed in bullock-carts, out of 
which, it is said, most of them were not lifted for nearly six weeks ; 
yct their health was better than it had been while they lay in the 
field hospitals of the Spanish towns. What hardships they must 
have nevertheless endured in this long journey may be readily 
imagined. During the recent American and German Wars river 
steamers and railways have almost revolutionized the practice of 
locating the sick and wounded. Before the general extension of 
railways the difficulty of moving large bodies of sick was so enor- 
. mous, that the establishment of stationary hospitals in rear of the 
army was a general custom. Now it is found that only very few 
cannot be sent away from-the scene of hostilities, and new methods 
of fixing injured limbs have been devised to enable the sufferers to 
travel. Hospital trains, built expressly for conveying the sick, have 
been in general use“between France and Germany. In these, and 
even in goods-trucks and horse-boxes when. the regular receptacles 
do not suffice, severely wounded have often travelled three or four 
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days before reaching their destination. These hospital trains are 
most commodious arrangements for conveying the sick, being fitted 
with every convenience for the comfort of their occupants. But 
since they take time in their construction, military surgeons have 
deliberated and experimented much on the best ways of utilizing 
ordinary rolling-stock for the transport of the sick. Though the 
ordinary railway carriages of this country cannot be thoroughly 
‘adapted to sick purposes, they would, in case of war, inevitably be so 
used ; and it behoves us to prepare the appliances necessary to con- 
vert third-class carriages and luggage-vans into receptaclés for the 
sick at a very short notice. In Prussia the carriages called the fourth 
class, in which the passengers stand up, have been slightly modified 
in construction, and they can now be altered in a few minutes into 
sick conveyances. In South Germany, the long American cars they 
use can be quickly converted into hospital carriages. Thus Germany 
is prepared with evacuation transport before war begins. When a 
stationary or field hospital is to be evacuated, a train of ambulance 
waggons and country carts is assembled, frequently to the number 
of two hundred or more in a single convoy, to carry the wounded. to 
the nearest railway—a trip that often lasts two or three days, and 
one that, so long as the evacuation is unfinished, cannot be postponed 
even in the worst weather, for the danger of overcrowding is too 
urgent to admit of delay. ` The waggon-train takes its daily load 
of 600 or 800 sick, and returns at once for the next day’s work. 
- An opportunity for observing the German organization for despatch- 
ing the wounded by railway fell to the lot of the writer at Libra- 
mont, a station on the Belgian railroad from Luxembourg to Namur, 
by°which line the Germans were despatching their wounded at 
Sedan and the battles of the Argonne to Germany via Liege and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. As many as 5,000 had already been sent off from 
Libramont, and 750 were preparing to start on that afternoon. 
Outside the station, under the golden light of the setting sun, each 
waggon of an apparently endless train was in turn being slowly 
cleared. Most of the occupants wore the clothes in which they 
had fought ten days before, and. their wan and hungry faces were 
pitiable to see. Before starting ‘each patient received, a dish of hot 
soup or of coffee when the former was exhausted. The staff stationed 
at Libramont, were directed by a knight of St. John. The surgeons 
were professors of the University of Marburg, and their assistants 
students and others who had volunteered their services for the war. 
All worked with extreme energy and skill; each knew his work, and 
did it with all his might. The contrast between the dominating 
activity of the Germans absorbed in their business, and the passive ` 
bewilderment of the Belgian guard, was most amusing. The former 
VOL. XVI. UU 
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were evidently masters of the situation, and as much at home as if 
in their own country. This was shown by the way in which they 
controlled a party of French prisoners, who, on a train stopping a 
moment to water the engine, swarmed out of the carriages to get to 
some sutlers’ booths outside. They rushed, screaming and shouting, 
across the platform, upsetting the wounded and paying no heed to 
their Belgian escort. But that did not suit the Germans, who quickly 
drove them back to the train as they would a flock of sheep. The 
German organization was excellent; and had not the immense number 
of wounded surpassed .all preparation it was possible to make in a 
neutral country, every sick man would have been transferred to the 
Fatherland with very little inconvenience and infinitely to his benefit. 
During the journey the train halts two or three times to feed and 
dress the convoy, for only the special hospital trains are contrived 
for that to be done while moving on. For this, the train stops at 
certain towns en route, where the duty is performed by volunteers, 
and at the expense of the townspeople. In/the station-yard a halting- 
place is prepared, with kitchen, store of clothes, and medical com- 
forts. When a telegram announces the approach of a convoy, the 
surgeons lay out their dressings, the cooks prepare the soup, &c., and 
by the time the train draws alongside the dressing platform, some- 
times two hundred yards long, a band of young men, clerks and shop 
lads, who hold themselves in readiness to attend when summoned, are 
assembled. As the train stops these enter the carriages, and, with a 

_ quickness and dexterity acquired by continual practice, lift out the 
sick to the platform, where the dressers take them in hand. In a` 
very short time eight hundred patients are dressed, fed, and also 
clothed, if necessary, and the train pursues its way. 

Let us consider very briefly how volunteer aid may best sup- 
plement the regular services. The great drawback to the use of 
volunteers is their want of organization and subordination to 
military control. The most successful volunteer aid was furnished 
by the United States Sanitary and Christian Commissions. These 
societies worked side by side during the war, and their maryellous 
success was due to their unfailing organization and the strict 
subordination of the inferior officers. Convinced that unpaid 
services are worth little, they resolved that only the leading 
members should be allowed to work gratuitously. All the rest were 
paid ; their goodwill made them zealous, and their bond held them 
to their duties, the first of which was. deference to the authority of 

_ the military officers. Originating in a meeting of ladies held in 
New York, the Sanitary Commission comprised eminent divines, 
lawyers, soldiers, physicians, and men of great mercantile experience; ° 
such formed its acting. committee.- It was called into existence to 
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remedy the confusion in the sanitary department of the army, and to 
economise the efforts of the various isolated societies which, each by 
itself, were striving to supply the hastily-collected forces. Starting 
with authority to visit camps and hospitals, and to report to the 
Secretary at War, the Commission was soon consulted by the Govern- 
ment on all important sanitary questions, and trusted by the people 
to distribute its gifts. They used very simple machinery. A chief y 
centre at Washington, a sub-centre east and west, collected funds 
and supplies from the local aid societies, and in return published 
information of the way in which the gifts had been used, and on the 
best mode of continuing the supply. Moreover, frequent balance- 
‘sheets were issued. Had the British Society for Aid to Sick and 
Wounded more closely followed the American example ‘in these 
and other respects, the national interest in the Society’s operations 
would not have grown cold. The amount put at the disposal 
of the Sanitary Commission’ exceeded four millions sterling in 
money and kind. It was distributed in the following way. 
-Chief inspectors allotted to sub-inspectors precise districts or par- - 
ticular armies to report upon. Their reports were despatched 
regularly to the chiefs, who, after noting their opinion in the 
margin, forwarded them to the centres.’ To prevent ‘delay, each 
officer was allowéd discretionary power in proportion to the import- 
ance of his position. Transport was organized both by land and water ; 
quite a large fleet of river and sea-going ships being at one time 
employed by the Commission in the service of the wounded. On 
land, hospital trains were provided with a staff of surgeons, nurses, 
and attendants, kitchen, dispensary, and library, and fitted with tiers 
of berths, in which each patient travelled from the battle-field to his 
bed in the hospital at home. Depéts were established for each army 
and field hospital, from which agents following the moving columns 
with store-waggons distributed supplies, but always sending frequent 
and exact reports to their centres. In the later campaigns this 
organization was marvellously prompt. During the three days’ 
battle of Gettysburg, two agents with loaded waggons pushed up to 
within 500 yards of the front. There, in an orchard, they found 
several hundred wounded in charge of a surgeon unable to relieve 
them. On their approach he cried, “Thank God! here comes the 
Sanitary Commission ; now we shall beable to do something.” These 
untiring agents also established a canteen, and fed the wounded. 
crowding in from the fight. The largest warehouse in the town was 
crammed from floor to roof, and piles were left in the street, with 
mutton, poultry, ice, soft bread, eggs, fresh vegetables, fruit, and 
thousands of suits of clothing. These were distributed every day to 
the hospitals round Gettysburg, where for some weeks lay 20,000 
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wounded. The soldiers’ sense of such unlooked-for relief is best 
expressed by Macrae’s anecdote. A young lad had been carried 
to hospital while insensible; on waking, he sat up in bed, and 
gazing about him in his bewilderment, exclaimed: “ Seems as how 
mother has been here.” That this aid was of great military value in 
preventing panics and defeat, is shown by the behaviour of the 
troops at the first battle of Bull’ Run, when everything was in 
disorder. That rout was the occasion of -numberless newspaper 
' tirades in this country on the degeneracy of our American cousins. 
It has already been related how on that occasion the wounded lay 
starving for four days after the battle; had we known that before 
the conflict the soldiers had performed a forced march on a fast of 
twenty hours, it is_probable our ridicule would have been changed to 
sympathy. Such panics among young, uncared<for soldiers are very 
liable to happen, and have occurred more than once in the present 
war. While the Sanitary Commission attended to the bodily well- 
being of the United States soldiers, the Christian Commission more 
particularly devoted itself to théir spiritual and intellectual comfort. 
Hundreds of thousands of Bibles were distributed by their agents, 
who attended the hospitals and consoled the dying, writing letters 
for those too ill to do it themselves, procuring news from home 
in return, and giving comfort in various ways. lLetter-bags were 
hung up here and there in hospital and camp, into .which the 
soldiers dropped their letters. These the Commission undertook to 
stamp and post, or “ mail,” as they express it in America. Perhaps 
its greatest achievement was the “directory.” By this an inquiry 
from an anxious parent or friend respecting a relative who had not 
been heard of was speedily answered. Numbers of heart-sick 
women regularly applied at the chief office in Philadelphia, after 
every great battle, for news of husbands, sons, or brothers. In a 
very few days an exact answer was delivered. So-and-so was lying 
in such a hospital doing well; was with his company in good health ; 
or was dead and buried at each a place—as the case might be, prompt 
and concise. This excellent organization, keeping a record of almost 
a million of men, was accomplished by causing every soldier to wear 
round his neck, and next his skin, a ticket bearing his name, his 
number in the regiment, and the number of the regiment, with the 
army corps to which it belonged. On the. obverse, the , soldier 
. inscribed the name and address of those to whom news of his death 
should be sent. The burying parties collected the tickets from the 
dead, noting where the body was buried, and the hospital clerks 
entered. the numbers of their inmates in a book, in which the 
soldiers’ discharge was nora; so that any missing could be easily 
traced. 
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The “American Commissions are examples of success through 
organization. Examples of failure in volunteer aid when it is not 
organized are not far to seek. Witness the sufferings “of the 
wounded after Solferino; yet the Italians strained every nerve to 
help them. The towns improvised hospitals; ladies nursed in them ; 
the rich gave their’ carriages, and even received thousands into their 
private houses. They were, nevertheless, too late to prevent hun- 
dreds dying where they fell, or in the overcrowded villages, simply 
because no preparation had been made before the war began. 

- The Germans have been more successful ; they commenced in the 
Danish war of 1864. In that winter the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem began again the work for which they had 
been founded in the times of the Crusades, and have, through their 
usefulness and the exalted position of many of their members, 
obtained the enjoyment of very valuable privileges in time of war. 
Besides this: association, every German town has its aid society, 
which is represented by a’ delegate at’ the central committee in 
Berlin, over’ which a royal commissionér presides. His deputies 
act as agents for volunteer ‘aid, .and are in communication with 
the commanders of the armies in the field. These local societies 
are permanent. During peace, they store up material, collect their 
annual subscriptions, and extend their’ organization ; arranging 
forms of minutely detailed instructions respecting the mode of 
preparing bandages, lint, and other articles required in’ large 
quantities. In war, the places where hospitals and' depéts of the 
voluntary aid' should be established are decided by the royal 
commissioner and his delegates. They also call out the bands of 
volunteers to’ work in the hospitals and battle-fields. These are 
collected from all classes, and each band is under control of a leader, 
who is generally put-at the disposal of a medical man employed 
in' active duty. Private ‘societies assist ‘by undertaking certain 
branches of supply ; for instance, that of collecting particular. articles 
of food or clothing, or supplying trained nurses. In this respect, the 
various charitable sisterhoods have been most valuable. By these 
means, at the first outbreak of the present war, the nation was able 
to despatch supplies of food, surgical necessaries, blankets, and 
clothing, to the depdts which the agents were arranging along the 
lines of communication, and at the head-quarters of each army corps. 
Hospitals in every German town, holding from 20 to 300, or even 
1,500 beds, ‘were quickly run up after a pre-arranged pattern, 
` medical men and nurses'were attached to them, and the transport 
was prepared to bring away the sick from the seat of war as fast 
‘as they collected. Bands of porters, glready trained by medical 
men, and properly conducted, hurried ‘after the army, where they 
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were placed under the command of the military surgeons. In short, 

the previous organization and preparation enabled the volunteer . 
societies to take part in the campaign as speedily as the military 

forces themselves could be put forward. The most lively patriotism 

and greatest activity could not, without this previous organization, 

have accomplished, twice in seven years, a success inferior only to 

that of the American prototype. 

But nothing can be done without organization. A sudden outpour 
of money into the hands of a small number of self-nominated gentle- 
men, who, though undoubtedly intelligent and energetic, have them- 
selves to learn how to perform the extremely difficult task they have 
accepted, and deserve many thanks for undertaking, must at first 
cause great loss of money, and, much worse, loss of time. To 
prevent far. more serious national discredit being the reward of our 
efforts to assist the sufferers on both sides in future wars, which 
next time may come when we are ourselves belligerents, organization 
should be commenced at once. A code of regulations to be observed. 
by all volunteering for service at the seat of war should be framed 
by aid societies, and receive the sanction of the War Office. If this - 
code were published during peace, along with other necessary in- 
formation, the public, on the outbreak of war, would know how to go 
to work. Young civilians. could form themselves into volunteer 
sanitary companies, to work as sick-porters and travelling attendants 
with the convoys. Each locality should have its branch society for 
preparing and collecting stores of all kinds, ready to despatch at 
once after every expedition which may be called upon to leave our 
shores. No force should be sent on active service in any part of the 
world without its accompanying -transport, This‘country, making 
war perhaps more frequently than any other, for}indeed, during the 
last 180 years we have been half that ‘time actually at war, need 
never be long without an opportunity for practising its volunteers in 
the duty of aiding the sick and wounded soldier. 

With regard to volunteer medical aid, if we compare the German 
organization, that draws in almost every medical man to assist, with 
our volunteer medical staff, we find next to nothing, certainly no 
organization; and therefore no efficient service could be rendered 
until the relation of the volunteer to the regular medical department 
of the army was defined. It must be settled how far the volunteer 
medical officers shall administer their own service, whence material 
is to be supplied, and on whom the duty of succouring the wounded 
on the field shall devolve. The volunteer medical staff must be 
organized, practised in its duties under responsible directors, and 
accustomed to field-work, before it can pretend to call itself a service. 
Volunteer surgical aid. might be utilized in several ways without 
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interfering with the regular military surgeon. The demand for 
surgical assistance is enormous for twenty-four hours after a battle; 
but the pressure soon lightens, and éven in three or four days has 
much changed. At these crises perhaps several small corps of 
. surgeons might be usefully employed, if put entirely at the disposal 
of the principal medical’ officer (iw Germany styled the surgeon- 
general, with corresponding military rank) of each army corps, and 
kept close to the moving columns. Each medical school could supply 
an excellent staff from among its own teachers to assist the army 
surgeons after a battle. To such corps, again, it might be feasible 
to intrust evacuation work, and even the care of reserve hospitals. 
In a somewhat limited observation of the surgery of the present war, 
the author has failed to perceive that military surgery is of such 
special kind that civil surgeons, if competent for ordinary surgery, 
are incapable of managing injuries received in war. But it is 
‘essential that all bands of civil surgeons, to be useful in a campaign, 
shall be properly organised before they start on service. The Germans 
have introduced a novelty in military medical service, by appointing 
consulting surgeons to the army. These gentlemen are the most 
distinguished ‘professors of surgery in Germany; their duty is to 
visit the various hospitals in the districts allotted to them, and to 
advise any improvements their great experience may suggest. The 
consulting surgeons are in direct communication with the chief 
surgeon of the army. One consulting physician has also been 
appointed in‘ this war, to search out and prevent the spread of 
epidemics among the forces. He has been usefully employed at 
Metz since its-capitulation. 

Contributions to the sick and wounded of other belligerents, if 
repeated in future wars, will have to be made under considerable 
restrictions,’ events having shown the difficulty to avoid giving 
at the same time assistance to the progress of the war. But the 
British society may render inestimable service to this country by 
continuing its existence, and by promoting the practical adoption of 
the measures just suggested. It should organize its provincial 
branches; connect itself with the Government; invite co-operation. 
from the leading members of the medical profession, particularly the 
senior medical officers of the navy and army, who have the greatest 
experience in hospital administration. Another duty of this society 
should be to conduct experiments in transporting the sick, in improv- 
ing material, and in training volunteer sick-porters in their duties. 
The Annual Rifle Meeting at Wimbledon would furnish an excellent 
opportunity for displaying and testing pattern transport matériel 
and the proficiency of its volunteer staff. 

l BERKELEY HILL. 
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poe of our chief dangers with reference to the great events which 

are taking place around us is, that in consequence of looking at 
them frequently and inevitably in fragments and in succession, we 
may never come to see them in a single view and as a whole, in 
which way alone can their significance be perceived, and that con- 
sequently our feelings, and whatever action we may take in these 
matters, will correspond to imperfect, fragmentary views of things. 
We are too ready to accept the imperfect ‘view as the only one 
possible, and to wait for the future, and to follow it rather than 
attempt to fashion it—too ready to grow content with our indolent 
half-views or quarter-views, and to excuse ourselves by saying that 
in thirty years hence or fifty years hence these events will be seen 
more justly and comprehensively than they can be to-day. Why 
should this be? Is mankind condemned for ever to the pitiful fate, 
that it shall see clearly and think rightly in cases where it cannot 
act, among the objects which are unchangeable and foregone, and 
where it can act it is to grope blindly and guess incoherently; and 
spend its splendour and strength of passion in ignoble achievement. 
or impossible aspiration? Is there no method by which we may see 
near objects vividly because they are near, and comprehensively as if 
they were remote? No speculatory mount to which out of the tur- 
moil we may ascend— 
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9 “ From whose top 


The hemisphere of Earth i is clearest ken, . 
Strecht out to the amplest reach of prospect lies?” 


No euphrasy wherewith to’ purge the visual nerve? Nor any 
trumpet talking with any one now, and saying, “Come up hither, 
and I will show thee things which must be hereafter ? ” 

In the’present day it would seem as if this gift of prophecy (by 
which is not meant prediction; for the trumpet does not speak of 
things which wil be, but which must be hereafter) ought to be more 
than ordinarily rare, because the condition of prophecy, “Immediately 
I was in the Spirit”? cannot but be somewhat discredited in the 
popular mind by the seeming preponderance at present of material 
forces; and prophets, like ether growths, flourish best in a favourable 
environment. Vulcan and his bulky Cyclopses, in the red glow of 
the stithy, cannot but to some eyes appear more dreadful than a 
radiant Apollo with his lyre and bow. God seems to have fought 
habitually on the side of the big battalions. ‘Thus saith the Lord ” 
sounds more emphatic from the mouth of a Krupp 24-pounder than 
from that of any other son of thunder. ` The duel of the nations has 
been presented to us as a duel between needle-gun and chassepét, 
between breech-loadirig and muzzle-loading ‘ordnance; and military 
critics have from time to time warned us obligingly against the error 
of over-rating what can now-a-days be effected by moral forces. 

Yet, if the war of France and Prussia has demonstrated ‘anything, 
it has demonstrated that no force on earth is master of things but 
mind. The pointing of a gun tells more than its weight of metal. A 
thinking general is worth twenty fighting generals. Already there 
has arisen a legend of Molkte—descendant of Woden, armed with 
cap of darkness, shoes of swiftness, and irresistible hammer—type of 
.. the heroic strength and prowess of intellect. Matter has been busy 
“heaving itself up, hoping to conquer by its’ stupid bulk, but it has 

only served to form a point of ascent or airy platform for mind to 
leap from and soar. 

Ina higher, sense, however, is mind supreme than in its applica- 
tion to machinery, the machinery of discipline, transport, commis- 
sariat, burning of villages, organization of robbery, shooting down of 
non-combatants, and such like. All this mind in relation to 
machinery, for good or for bad, is subordinate to mind in relation to 
ideas. History is nothing but logic. Not an invading army but an 
unsound syllogism will bring a nation to nothingness. The impassive, 
and sometimes, it is to be feared, ironical, Time-spirit sits with face of 
a sphinx, proposing logical riddles to the nations, supplying premises 
and waiting to see who will have courage to draw legitimate con- 
clusions, suggesting sophisms to try the children of men, giving to 
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those who can answer her questions the most splendid rewards, and 
ever herself working out with the sureness of the stars the problems 
of her superb dialectic. 

If we can lay hold of the logic of history, the events of our own 
time ought to be as intelligible as those of the past, with which they 
are inseparably linked ; and even something of the future ought to be 
deducible when, having ascertained by observation a major premise, 
we supply by prudent conjecture or prophetic gift a minor. 

What is the meaning of the material strength of Germany ? 
Everyone has the true answer on his lips—lIt is an idea, and that 
idea is German unity. It seems natural that a great period of - 
thought should be succeeded by a great period of action. Alexander 
is the pupil of Aristotle. Voltaire and Rousseau beget Robespierre 
and Danton. It was to be expected that Germany, after becoming 
one in the spirit by her art and literature and philosophy, should 
desire to become one in the body of her political and civil institutions ; 
and that, after her unparalleled campaign in the world of intellect, 
she should take to some campaigning of a less uncommon kind. By the 
year 1830, at latest—probably a good deal -earlier—the tide had 
turned; the mind of Germany was wholly directed to action. Pre- 
cisely about the time when the average Englishman was becoming 
aware that there was a literature and philosophy of Germany, which 
it behoved him to make acquaintance with, Germany herself was 
deserting literature and philosophy. France, in her popular concep- 
tion of the German people, was more out of date than ourselves, who 
are usually protected against the too hasty incursion of foreign ideas 
by our “strip of silver sea.” It was the inestimable misfortune of 
France to possess a woman of genius to misinterpret Germany for 
her own country. Even in Madame de Stael’s time the land of the 
great Frederick was not altogether ‘the land of reverie and romance, 
of flaxen-haired youths in love with blue-eyed maidens, of abstracted 
philosophers blind and deaf to the real world, surrounded in their 
intellectual inane by circles of admiring burschen, the land of poetry 
and metaphysics and inaction which she had described. The truth 
in her representation was however sufficient to give credit to the 
falsehood. And such, as it appeared to Madame de Stael, Germany: 
remained for France long . after the representation had become 
entirely false. Long after a vast drilled army had been formed on 
the other side of the Rhine, probably to the ordinary Frenchman 
until the startling events of 1866, the saying of Jean-Paul seemed to 
catch the great facts of Europe in an epigram: “To the English 
belongs the empire of the water, to the French the empire of the 
‘earth, and to the Germans the empire of the air.” The descent of 
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that aéry nation upon the solid and sacred soil of France has some- 
how become actual, but, for the French conceptive faculty as yet 
hardly less than miraculous. 

One of those who knew better was the poet and historian, Edgar 
Quinet. Writing in 1831, he uttered the following prophetic 
words :— aoa 


“ Tt is in Prussia that the indifference and political cosmopolitanism of past 
times have given place ta an irritable and angry nationality. There first the 
popular party has made its peace with the powers that be. In truth the 
Prussian Government supplies at present that for which Germany is most 
eager—action, real life, the initiative in society. It satisfies the sudden 
passion for power and material force. The Prussian despotism is intelligent, 
stirring, enterprising; it wants nothing but a man who clearly perceives 
and recognises his star; it lives by knowledge as much as do other despotisms 
by ignorance. Between the people and it there is a secret understanding 
to adjourn liberty and aggrandize in common the patrimony of Frederick. 
.... Unity, that is the thought profound, constant, necessary, which 
works in this country, and penetrates it "in every direction. Religion, law, 
commerce, freedom, despotism, everything which has life on the German 
side of the Rhine, advances to this dénowement. What is the living thought 
which exists at this moment in every household ? It is the unity of German 
territory, the abolition of artificial frontiers, the removal of arbitrary limita- 
tions, behind which the people of Germany and its productions are penned, 
without hond of union or possible industry. .... And we, who are so 
well constituted to know the power which belongs to ideas, we lull ourselves 
to sleep with the thought that they will never be ambitious enough to pass from 
the intellect to the will, from the will to action, and seek for social power 
and political importance. ‘These ideas, however, which are thus to remain 
ineorporeal, rise before us as the very genius of a race of men; and this race 
arrays itself under the dictatorship of a people not more enlightened than 
the rest, but more covetous, more ardent, more eager in their demands, 
‘more skilful in affairs. To it the race entrusts. its ambition, its rancours, 
its rapines, its strategies, its diplomacy, its violences, its glory, its force 
among the. nations. Is. the North, then, engaged at present in making its 
instrument of Prussia? Yes; and, if permitted, it will slowly press on 
Prussia to the destruction of the ancient realm of France.” 


These words, which time has interpreted with dreadful significance, 
were uttered forty years ago. 

Here, then, was something which made Germany strong. Was 
there anything by which France might be strong? The strength 
of Germany came by faithfulness through manifold failure and 
discouragement to the real tendency of her life. Might not France 
gain strength and keep it in like manner ? 

In the lives of some individuals there are moments when ‘the whole 
nature becomes exalted, the highest ardour and the clearest intelli- 
gence co-exist, all dull accretions of custom and lethargic living 
drop away, and nothing remains but what is vital and organic. We 
call them nfoments of genius, of inspiration, of heroism, of first love, 
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of sudden religious conversion. Although such a moment seems to 
come unexpectedly, and, as it were, by accident, the entire preceding 
life was a preparation for it, the condition by which it became pos- 
sible. From it the whole course of subsequent life may proceed, and 
unquestionably ought to proceed. Moments like’ these make poets, 
heroes, martyrs, lovers, saints. And it is not in the lives of indivi- 
duals alone that they may be observed, but in the lives of nations. 
If ever there was such a moment, it was the year 1789, and some short 
period of time subsequent to that date, in France. Never was there 
more unmistakably a moment of genius, of inspiration, of first love. 
English writers, with an absence of sympathetic intelligence which | 
is too common, are capable of ridiculing what seems to them extra- 
vagant speech of Frerichmen about the early period of their Revolu- 
tion. They cannot forget that 1789 was followed at no great dis- 
tance by 1793. But if this early period of the Revolution was 
the moment of awakening, the moment of supreme moral inspira- 
tion and genius, the moment of first love, such seemingly extra- 
vagant utterances of French writers become natural, and, indeed, 
inevitable. 

Much of the history of the eighteenth century in France is com- 
monly misconceived by Englishmen. No one, perhaps, has helped 
this misconception more than Mr. Carlyle, whose fervency is not 
always equalled by his intelligence, and who, if he sees things vividly, 
sees them too frequently at the same time inverted. Much heat 
proceeds from Mr. Carlyle, but: not always much light. The 
eighteenth century is represented as a leaf interpolated into our 
histories, of which we ought to be considerably ashamed, scribbled - 
over as it is with the impieties and indecenéies of a set of miscrable, 
mechanical, materialistic, atheistic philosophes. Happily, we have | 
got quite clear of them, and study them now for the most part as 
objects of curiosity and wonder. Such a view stultifies the history 
of the past and of the present. The seventeenth century becomes 
unintelligible as well as the nineteenth. Our parentage is dishonoured 
and denied. We become enfans trouvés, whom the Catholic Church 
‘may well adopt, and baptize with the names of her favourite saints. 
No; we cling to the eighteenth century; our roots are in it, and 
through them we draw the sap by which we grow. We honour it, 
not alone for its overthrow ‘of. feudalism, but for its birth-throes of 
democracy. We honour it for its passion of humanity, for its zeal 
on behalf of the happiness of men, for its insatiable curiosity after 
ideas, for its hatred of superstition, for its faith in the supremacy of 
moral and intellectual over material forces, for America delivered 
from dependence, for Europe at least stirring in her slumber, and 
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beginning to dream morning dreams which strive confusedly to 
interpret the unusual sounds, still echoing, of that tumultuous political 
movement which signalized the century’s close. The men of the 
eighteenth century may have convinced themselves that thought is a 
motion of the molecules of the grey matter of the brain; but they 
believed that thoughts could destroy the world and create it anew. 
Materialists in one sense of the word they may be styled; but they 
were assuredly zealous spiritualists. That was not an age of unbelief, 
but of most living faith, and therefore it was full of miracles—an age 
when men could say to this.mountain, “Be removed, and cast into 
the sea,” and when it would be done even as they had said. 
The French Revolution is often spoken of as if it were merely or 
. mainly a destructive movement. Now, no people can take a lasting 
inspiration from destruction. When one has wreaked one’s will 
upon the obnoxious thing, the impulse is exhausted, or can find no 
material upon which to exert itself. Mr. Carlyle repeats in varying 
picturesque phrases that the Revolution was the “tremendous doom’s- 
voice of France against a world of human shams;” but to Germany 
is assigned the nobler work of reconstruction.. Even so careful an 
inquirer as De Tocqueville seems at times inclined to look upon the 
abolishing of feudalism and privilege as the great accomplishment of 
the Revolution. Yet De Tocqueville leads any thinking reader of his 
“ Ancien Régime ” right up face to face with the truth. “The French 
Revolution,” he observes,* “ differed from every other political revolu- 
tion in this—it proceeded in the manner of religious revolutions.” 
What does this mean? It means that the French Revolution was 
not territorial, that it properly belonged to no country, that it united 
remote nations as though they were nearest neighbours, that it was 
rssentially propagandist, and inspired in its agents the spirit of 
‘selytism. And what was the cause of this? Could this have 
unless there was something more than negation and destruction 
Revolution? What was that which made the French Revolu- 
esemble the revolutions of religion? This: Religions consider 
. in himself—man as man, not man as of this or that country, or 
-ace, or rank, or occupation. And in precisely a similar way the 
French Revolution considered the citizen in an abstract fashion— 
looked at man as man, independently of country, times, race, or 
position. This it is which gives to the French Revolution what no 
other political revolution ever possessed—the universal significance 
of a religion. Hence, as De Tocqueville has said,. the Revolution. 


* Burke had already observed it. See the chapter on the French Revolution in Mr. 
Morley’s “Edmund Burke” (p. 274). Whoever.would understand the Revolution, its £ 
good and its evil, should read Mr. Morley’s criticism, which leaves little to be said. 
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became not less than a kind of new and incomplete religion, which, 
like Islamism, inundated the world with its soldiers, its apostles, and 
‘its martyrs. Thus it explained the fact that all oppressed nationali- 
ties—Poland, Roumania, Italy—have looked to France, even when 
such looking was vain and sorrowful, in their struggles for freedom, 
England may possess as much or more of true liberty ;, but, apart 
from her insular position; and her insular’ mind and heart, England 
has never been the apostle of a political creed which is for all man- 
kind. The continuous growth of her free institutions, admirable as 
such growth is, has made her possession of freedom, essentially an Eng- 
lish affair—something which is attached to the soil. The misfortune, 
if such it was, of France, that she had to break with her political tra- 
dition, became the occasion of her distinguishing glory. Here we 
discover the secret and the justification of a manner of feeling 
towards their own country observable in many French writers, and 
- which is commonly explained as a part of their national vanity. “ It 
is evidently,” says Mr. Carlyle, “their belief . . . that France is the 
new Mount Zion of the universe. . , . . They believe that they are 
the ‘Christ of nations.’”? They believe this, because it seems to 
them that the truths of which the French people became the deposi- 
tory are a good news for all men, and not for any one nation in 
particular—oracles of God, which are no more peculiarly theirs than 
the announcements made by Christ were the property of, the Jewish 
people by whom they first were heard. This may be an erroneous 
opinion, but it is something quite distinct from national vanity. 
Burke, who published his celebrated letter in the year 1790, was 
not slow to perceive that the men of the Revolution had set about 
founding society and government, as he would have it, upon abstrac- 
tions. With considerable national self-gratulation (which yet it woul, 
be unjust to call national vanity) he contrasts the English mod 
proceeding, founded upon observation of concrete facts, upon p 
compromises and concessions, with the pedantic political met 
and pedantic logical method of the French philosophers ard s 
men. But Burke was never guilty of falling into the error 
supposing that these so-called abstractions, and the enthusiasm which 
they possess a strange power of arousing, were powerless in political 
affairs, meant nothing, and were, in fact, only certain pompous and 
empty phrases, at which a sensible man may laugh. The words 
. “ liberty, equality, and fraternity ” have been discredited by their 
too frequent abuse upon’ the lips of demagogues, who employ them 
for their own unworthy purposes; but it is hardly true, as the average 
British bourgeois’ seems to suppose, that “liberty, equality, ad 
faceri” are noisy Latin words, which signify nonentity ; nor is it 
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the case that if one loves what these names represent, and is willing ` 
to do and suffer something for the sake of them, he is, therefore, 
either an amiable or a dangerous lunatic. Burke never erred in this 
way. But, with his profound and noble sense of the importance of 
what is inherited from the past, and of the continuity of human 
development, he believed that political structures must grow from or 
be built upon that which actually exists; and he found something 
contrary to the.way of nature, and something worthy only of a 
. bookish theoric, in the scheme of. beginning at the beginning, of 
founding society upon elementary principles now for the first time 
discovered. He did not perceive that the very inheritance which we 
have received from the past may be a power of recurring to these 
elementary principles ; the very point to which the past has brought 
us may be one at which, by virtue of a deeper relation with it, we 
can afford to let superficial relations go. Christianity my be the 
true development of Judaism; Christ may have come to fulfil the 
law. Nevertheless, such a development necessarily involved the aboli- 
tion of the law of ordinances, and the founding of religious society 
‘upon first principles of universal import. The general assertion that 
every one has a soul to be saved, and that all men are equal objects 
of divine solicitude, no soul more precious in God’s sight than another 
—that dangerous levelling doctrine which is too abstract to recognise 
the distinctions between the Brahman and the Pariah, between the 
Greek, the Jew, and the Barbarian—is that generally believed to be a 
meaningless metaphysical conception? If Christianity be not alto- 
gether fantastical because it recognises that all men have certain 
wants as spiritual creatures, that certain acts and states are expedient 
for all the souls of men, how is the Revolution, which goes hand’ in 
hand with Christianity, quite an unpractical piece of metaphysics 
cause it asserts that all men have certain needs as political and 
creatures, and because it recognises certain expediencies which 
from the very nature of man as a member of a nation and a 
n truth, what are called metaphysical abstractions and the 
olitical doctrinaires are assertions about positive facts, 
portant than any other facts because they exist everywhere 
times. : 
re, then, was something positive in the French Revolution—an 
ssertion that in social and political institutions, as well as in religious, 
_a view of man as man is essential as the basis of all construction. 
What this view of man as man was may be partially explained by 
saying that it regarded every one as the possessor of something which, 
‘whatever may be its genesis, is indeed when developed the ele- 
mentary atom of all moral and spiritual, all social and [political 
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bodies, dnine unalienable, unapproachable, unsubduable—a vill: 
It is.that which each man has most peculiar, it is, indeed, the man 
himself. Nothing which is not willed is a man’s own act, or has any 
moral significance. Now equality, which on its negative side meant’ 
the abolition ‘of privilege and caste, meant upon the positive that 
, these incommensurable things, which cannot be classified, human 
wills, are the ultimate atoms of society. Some such doctrine undeni- 
ably accompanied the more intelligible statement that it was expedient 
that every citizen should possess equal legal rights. Few revolutionary 
doctrinaires would be willing to found upon the basis of expediency 
the dogma of “ the sovereignty of the people,” which is but a synonym 
for political equality. Some metaphysical or moral ground of the. 
dogma, is conceived to be essential, and to be discoverable; and that 
ground is none other than the assertion that human wills, for which 
no comnion measure can be found, are in the last analysis the con- 
stitutents of the body politic. National action is possible only as 
proceeding from the national will; and the national will is the united 
force of all the individual wills which make up the nation. But 
equality, though the condition by which truly national action becomes 
possible, does not imply that such action shall be reasonable or ‘moral. 
Liberty must teach men how to act rightly. For, when interpreted 
in social and political institutions, liberty does not mean the right to 
do what we like, and say what we like, but the right of bringing our 
best self into power. Freedom of the press, the right of public 
meeting, the career open to all talents, and such like, though fruitful 
of evil, are much more fruitful of good; they are the means of dis- 
covering our best thoughts and-of enforcing them. No one ever 
supposed that by liberty was meant the right to commit homicide, or 
to utter slander, or to steal. What liberty means, then, is this, tha 
our better self shall in no way be hindered of its desires; an 
declares that, with this end in view, it is everywhere and at all 
expedient that certain rights, powers, and immunities be posse 
every individual.* A very real and positive principle. 
And what is meant by fraternity? It means a socie 
upon love and common helpfulness. It means the doctrine 
become something better than a dream and an ideal, and 
obtaining political recognition. It means an organization o 
world upon the theory of mutual trust and regard. It means thé 
abolition of slavery, of the cruel punishments of old times, of wars of 
conquest. These things have already disappeared, or, as we ‘hoped, 
were at least disappearing. But it means much more that'is yet to 
come. The abolition of pauperism, the enfranchisement of the work- 
man from grinding day-long toil, the union of the interests of labour 


_* That is, of cotrse, in civilised communities. 
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and capital, the federation of nations for mutual protection and help. 
Even the extravagant attempts of Socialists to embody prematurely 
in the real world the sentiment of fraternity, in so far as those 
attempts are not the selfish struggles of a class, but the generous 
delusions of men whom the too great light of this sun of the world, 
the principle of faternity, has dazzled and half-blinded—even these 
extravagant attempts must be taken as an earnest of better things to 
come. Mr. Carlyle himself, our chief pessimist, here stands side by 
side with the Reds. He, too, sees a nobler possibility for man than 
society founded upon the nexus of cash-payment, upon rivalry and 
competition, upon self-interest and distrust. "When the new heavens 
and the new earth appear, it will be a glory to men of the. present 
day to have dreamed of them, nay, even to have so much as turned 
uneasily in their sleep, and moaned, rather than to have slept the 
sleep of the besotted and the slothful. 

The ideas of the Revolution, whatever they were, made France 
strong. Kings, perceiving their danger from the spreading in- 
fection, leagued against the Republic. The Revolution and the old 
monarchies were essentially antagonistic; the safety of the one 
depended upon the destruction of the other. It is a small matter 
how an occasion was found for declaring war against France; the 
cause of such war is obvious. The issue is obvious also. The men 
of the Republic were not the men of the Second Empire; they 
possessed ideas as well as interests, and souls as well as bodies. They 
did not fear to die, because there was something higher than them- 
selves to which they owed allegiance, and which would live. “We 
knew perfectly that bullets could do nothing against us,” said 
Baudot. These were the men who are described as the offspring of 
an age of materialism and incredulity. If they were incredulous, it 
was of the harm a bullet can do to a human creature. An army of 
uls is irresistible ; it is only bodies which possess no material force. 
, accordingly, the revolutionary levies hurled back the invaders. 
t made France strong in 1792, why should it not make France 
Py to-day? It was a faith in truths which do not grow old, 
ich assuredly are still young and full of vigour. It was the sense 
that the nation was living its true life, and must maintain that true 
life, or utterly perish. 

But the Revolution failed, and France was given over to her wo, 
passions under the guidance of one supreme, bad will. The cw 
of the failure of the “Revolution were many, but two were pro” 
of more pernicious influence than the rest. First, France had not 
accomplished her religious revolution, and, consequently, a dangerous 
enemy of her political revolution remained within her frontier —the 
Church. The Church was the living embodiment of a spiritual 
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power antagonistic to the spiritual power of the Revolution, and strong 
enough to damage it fatally. But, secondly, outside the frontier was 
arrayed the material power of feudal and monarchical Europe, and 
the armed assault upon the Revolution induced in men inexperienced 
in affairs a state of mind characterized by boundless apprehension and 
suspicion. It seemed that she government and the country, to present 
a determined front to the foe, should be purged of all traitors and half- 
hearted supporters. The foreign enemies of France are in ‘chief 
measure responsible for the Terror, and the Terror removed the best 
minds of the nation from the conduct of the State to the scaffold, and, 
by the weariness of blood-shedding, prepared Paris to accept order and 
security upon any terms. Moreover, the formation of armies of 
defence, which achieved splendid victories, resulted in the rise in 
France of a military spirit, which prepared the way for the fatal 
18th Brumaire, and the dictatorship of Napoleon. 

Nothing is more easy than to assert that the French nation is not 
prepared for freedom, and is incapable of self-government. This is 
a statement which commends itself to the popular mouth by its con- 
venient power of explaining many facts, and by the circumstance that 
it saves all trouble of inquiring into the particular events which led to 
the fall of the several. governments of France during the present 
century. It is a statement which reflects not unpleasantly upon our 
own superior political judgment. But is it strange, or very culpable, 
that a nation having just found its true direction, and then through 
incalculable misfortune: of circumstances having wholly lost it for 
many years, should fail to recover itself of a sudden? Was ever 
misfortune of a nation comparable to the inordinate success of 
Napoleon Bonaparte? The Empire fell, and was succeeded by the 
anti-revolution. Reaction in every direction led up to the event of 
July, 1880, a political movement as natural and necessary as th 
resistance of England to the arbitrary proceedings of James II. B 
even yet the true direction was not recovered. The so-called ‘re 
sentative government of the new and popular monarchy ensur 
own déchéance. The representation was upon so narrow a basis, 
the opinions and wishes of the country were at times in dire 
opposition to those of the delegates. And it was the singular ill- 
luck of the new political body that its chief person, Louis Philippe, 
while laudably devoted to the preservation of peace, was so entirely 
convinced that peace could be preserved only by his own cleverness, 
that he transformed, with no tyrannical intentions, what had been 
not a popular, but a tolerable bourgeois government, into a govern- 
ment which was virtually personal. The Monarchy was succeeded 
by a Republic animated by noble feelings and ideas, but encounter- 
ing at once a most difficult problem, to’ the solution of which the 
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times were unequal—how to realize in the political and social system 
the sentiment of fraternity, and how to embody it forthwith in 
institutions. Then (the Church again working death to the Revo- 
lution) appears the monstrous spectacle of a French Republic 
wantonly destroying a Republic of Rome, and supporting upon 
bayonets of revolutionaries the most decrepid and worthless monarchy 
of Europe. And then, Nemesis. The perjury and violence of Louis 
Bonaparte, the banishment of the genius and conscience of France, 
and the sterile splendour of the Second Empire. 

Now, through the whole course of this history, what is truest, best, 
and most substantial in the French character and life—the purest 
élan, together with the noblest self-respect and _ self-restraint— 
appears in, the periods of Revolution. The failures of the first 
Revolution, of the Monarchy of 1830, of the Republic of ’48, can 
be adequately and, indeed, easily explained by one who will take the 
trouble of investigating facts, without resorting to the theory that 
France is incapable of self-government. Such a blasphemy seems 
entirely parallel to the assertion of some writers that the Jewish 


people was incapable of being a faithful witness to the doctrine of 


the spirituality of religion, and the truth of monotheism. It is true 
they sighed for the flesh-pots of Egypt. It is true they danced 
around the golden calf; but were not the tables of their law broken 
at the sight ? The conscience of the people was against their idolatry, 
not like that of other nations in its favour. And, in like manner, the 
conscience of France has been -on the side of freedom. She has never 
been without a witness, either in the city or in the wilderness, for 
the primal truths of her political faith. At the worst hour of her 
idolatry there were seven thousand who had not bowed the knee unto 
aal. That the spirit of the Revolution was not extinct even in 
us Napoleon’s days of brilliant deceit and showy force—which 
titer weakness—is proved by the homage paid to it by Napoleon 
The charter of the Revolution was torn into fragments, 
ragment was preserved which had no meaning, save a bad 
from the rest. There was to be equality without liberty. 
to be the plebiscite, but a plebiscite held by a despot in 
t himself. One most rare act of political life was to take 
ce, and men were to be made indifferent to all political life, 
neluding that very act, by the suppression of public speech, by the 
destruction of local assemblies, by the rule of prefects pulled by 
strings which led into the Imperial sitting-room, by a press alternately 
bribed and bullied, by the, consciousness of universal espionage, by 
the showy illusions of Mexican victories, Hausmann boulevards, and 
féte-days made illustrious with rockets and Chinese lights. 

And now is it hard to perceive the cau8e of the failure of France, 
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over and above all material causes, in her great duel with Prussia ? 
Why did everything collapse? The answer is obvious—because 
France, although her conscience protested, had yet, partly through 
the evil of circumstances, partly through the evil of her own nature, 
been false to her idea. Writing in 1868, M. Prévost-Paradol 
declared that the public feeling could not be defined more acurately 
than by saying that it was the exact opposite of that of 1789. “ As 
much as France was then inclined to generous illusions, so much 
does she now suspect and fear the most timorous experiments.” The 
Empire was killing public spirit, and hope, and the sense of duty ; 
and in the dearth of spiritual life an obsolete religion was. recovering 
some of its ancient ascendency. Material. interests had become 
‘supreme. The highest emotion which continued to have vital power 
throughout the nation was a feeling of honour. And one chief cha- 
racteristic of the war of 1870-71 is that, leaving out of account certain 
believers of one kind or another (Garibaldians, Pontifical Zouaves, and 
others), who always fought as if fighting were for some inestimable 
‘disputed possession, the great mass of Frenchmen valued either a 
whole skin, or the intactness of that superficial mental cuticle, honour, 
as the only thing for which a human being need concern himself. 
Those who could not run away, who were surrounded by fortified 
walls, stood sufficiently long to enable their commander to issue a 
bulletin stating that they had deserved well of their country, and 
that their honour was saved, whereupon they would surrender with 
incomparable serenity. To beat the Prussians, to effect anything, 
was a secondary consideration to the preservation of this fiction of 
honour. Genuine honour could be saved only by genuine exertions. 
It was not thus the men of the first Revolution fought at Valmy and 
Jemappes, : 
Yet that France was not lost) beyond recovery the war has q 
made clear. The irrepressible joy in Paris upon Septembe 
which most English observers regarded as the conclusive evig 
French frivolity and childishness, proved what the plebi 
already proved—that the heart of Paris was sound, th 
harlot of cities, was forgiven and accepted because she lo 
That day of childish frivolity gave to those who could inter 
aright an assurance that. Paris was not without faith nor witho 
hope, and foretold the coming days of noble order, fortitude, and 
patient self-sacrifice by which, indeed, the true honour of France has 
been saved and exalted. What form of government the country may | 
now abide by it is not easy, as these lines are written, to conjecture. 
Perhaps a monarchy, founded upon popular election and a liberal 
representative system. Perhaps, again, a republic, with a prince- 
president. One‘ thing is certain, the future would work for the 
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republic. “If it could endure ten years, its stability would seem to 
be indefinitely assured ; while, at the end of the same time, any pos- 
sible dynasty would be almost certainly drawing near. to its fall. 
The first years would be most full of peril for the republic, subsequent 
years for monarchy.” * If complete separation could be effected 
between Church and State; and if the nation could agree to postpone 
the political problems suggested by socialism until a happier season, 
‘one might have good hopes of the future of France under any popular 
form of government. 

And what of the future of Germany? It is to be observed that, 
while the French idea is a universal one, a world-idea, the German 
is essentially a national idea. No people turns to Germany for any 
help or any light of love, as the faces of the nations have looked to 
France, lit by her coming or the hope of it. Germany had once her 
‘world-idea, in the days of her great revolution, which more fortu- 

`a nately called itself the Reformation. Her Mirabeau, her Danton was 
Martin Luther. But since then (and her last great thinker, Hegel, 
has acknowledged the fact) she has had’ no word of the first im- 
portance for the children of men. !An admirable doctor or professor 
she has been, but no prophet or poet. The idea of Germany has been 
a national one. What has been the mode by which she proceeded to 
realize her idea? Haere Prussia has been the agent ; and, though the 
idea of unity has been a German idea, the mode in which it has been 
realized has been peculiarly Prussian. German unity has been attained - 
by the securing of Prussian supremacy; and Prussia has secured her 
supremacy by a method of procedure which is described by her able 
English champion, Mr. W. R. Greg, in accurate language: “She 
has steadily enriched herself and extended her boundaries at the cost 
of every neighbouring state, usually by war and foray, sometimes by 
diplomacy and intrigue ; always choosing her moment with a sagacity 
checked by shame or pity, and clinging to her conquests or her 
| with the tenacity of a bull-dog. . . . She has pursued her aim 
that patient, unswerving, cold, vigilant consistency which, in 
1, tires out or wears through every obstacle. She has despoiled 
. and allies without partiality or predilection.” + It is the 
£ the ancien régime. ‘In’ the same manner,” as M. Quinet 
, “were formed the great monarchies of the fifteenth and 
Benth centuries, by conquest, by the sale of peoples, by the 
trafficking of princes, in which the will of the people counted as 
nothing.” Prussia strives to throw back the world three centuries. 
She has done all that in her lies to earn the just hatred of Europe by 
introducing a new reign of force, more intelligent, more carefully 
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calculated than’ the brute force which obeyed the older monarchies, 
but essentially the same, and by violently endeavouring to overwhelm 
an industrial era with the military spirit, so that we shall behold all 
Europe converted into an armed camp, and our seas will swarm with 
hideous, prowling ships of war. But Prussia was compelled to all 
this in self-defence? Such was certainly not the opinion of Prussia 
herself. The people of Prussia were clear in their conviction that two 
years of active military service converted ‘an ‘untrained citizen into 
a sufficient agent of defence. The royal drill-sergeant and the patron 
of blood and iron saw that three years’ service would convert him 
into a more efficient instrument of attack, and they defied the nation, 
and conquered it. How sound were’ their calculations events have 
proved, and the axiom that nothing succeeds like success has been 
once more verified. Germany has conquered; Germany stands 
supreme; but, under the sway of Prussia, she stands alone—cut off 
from the love and reverence of all nations. .What, then, of Germany 
in the years to come P 

One of two things. The idea of German unity has during the last 
six months been transforming itself, by a very natural process, into 
that of German supremacy. The desire to be strong and so respected, 
quickly passes on to the desire to be strong and so obeyed. Ger- 
many is becoming false to her idea. Count Bismarck is reported to 
have announced the important fact that the Latin races have accom- - 
plished their work, and that the day for the Teutonic races has 
begun to dawn. A portentous dawn indeed. He has declared that 
the true capital of Austria is not Vienna but Pesth. Idealists of 
pan-Teutonism— Professor Treitschke among others—demand yet, 
further conquests and aggressions; and the idealists of one year, in 
these our days, often’are the realists of the year which follows. We 
know the tone in which England is spoken of by the servile press o 
Germany. There is no logic by which the demands upon Fra, 
attributed at present to German statesmen, and openly expresse 
the German people, can be justified, which will not warrant f 
aggression north, south, and west. Here, then, is one, possibi 
Germany—a further carrying out of her career of high-hand 
until Europe rises against the general spoiler, and a co 
powers be formed strong enough to bind the violent hands. 

Or, on the contrary, Germany will sit down in peace, and 
to consider her position. Can it be doubted, the object once attaine 
for which the supremacy of Prussia was tolerated, that Prussian 
supremacy will not be viewed by the gréat German people with 
unmingled satisfaction? What inevitably lies before the nation is 
the troubled water of a transition period from personal government 
to œ constitutional system. e Whether Bismarck stand or fall, 
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the spirit of the man, Bismarckism, is decreed to death if. there be 
any principle of political life in Germany—decreed to death at the 
hands of the idea which France proclaimed to Europe eighty years 
ago. 1789 willavenge 1871. The shamelessness of strength, a superb 
calculation of forces, with entire indifference as to the moral nature 
of those forces, cannot be things which men will continue to honour. 
Germany must yield to France, or Germany must perish from among 
the nations. But the conquest achieved by France will not be one 
of iron and blood, but by the spirit and by love, a conquest which 
saves and does not slay. At present neither the property nor the 
lives of the German people are their own. The Prussian Chambers 
are without the right of voting the yearly supplies. Ministers are 
irresponsible. The years of the lives of each generation are con- 
sumed in military service, not at the will of the people, but at the 
will of their royal master. They are compelled into war at his 
command, whether they approve war, or, as in the case of the 
struggle with Austria, entirely disapprove it. This condition of 
things can only be temporary. If one had no faith in democracy, 
one might have some faith in the inexhaustible power of the truths 
proclaimed by Christ. And it must surely be discovered that a 
Christian king is not one who can, with soldierly religion, indite a 
‘devout telegram; but one who is a shepherd, not a robber, of his 
people; who feeds his flock, and not devours ‘it; whose sceptre is held 
forth to touch for blessing, not to slay or smite. It is to be feared 
that the exclusively military tendencies of the present Emperor will 
render him incapable of a very wise or generous policy. Over half- 
a-century’s diligent practice of the goose-step give the muscles and 
the nerve-currents a set which cannot be easily altered. Only that 
history warns us “Set not your faith in princes,” we might hope for 
etter things from his successor. i . 
Epwarp Dowpen. 
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Essays, Theotogical and Literary. By RICHARD HOLT HUTTON, 
. M.A. (Lond.). 2 vols. London: Strahan & Co., 1871, 


E spite of the modern idolatry of general laws and the prevalence 
of routine controversies, the influence of a truly original mind is 
not less at the present day than it was in the heroic ages. Of course 
there isan infinitely larger number of minds who are capable of exert- 
ing influence as well as of being affected by it, so that human vanity 
is.less often flattered by visible sway; while many a mind exercises 
a wide influence over others without any proportionate index to t 
fact in contemporary annals. But original spiritual force alw. 
produces its effect sooner or later, and when its influence reac 
certain point it is desirable that such influence should be disti 
recognised, that it may be rightly understood in its true stre 
weakness. Among the minds that have long been influencing, 
intellectual and social life without an adequate recognitid 
author of the Essays now before us, Mr. Richard H. Hutton, c 
known as editor of the Spectator newspaper ; and the publication o 
some of his most finished writings affords a good opportunity for 
attempting some estimate of his position in English literature and 
speculative thought. l 
Ñince the time when the fresh spiritual life of the Reformation 
gradually died out, the world of European belief has tended to split 
into two hcstile camps; viz. that of unreasoning orthodoxy, and 
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that of anti-supernatural realism. But this evil: spell, which (like 


that in Goethe’s Mährchen) disintegrates the natutal wholeness ‘of : 


religious life, condemning men toa haltiekistenos of one sort or the 
other, i is temporary as the causes which gave it birth, and is already 
beginning to give way in many directions. It is true that there are 
many thinkers, ‘especially in England, who have full faith in the 
triumph of affirmative religion, who have yet by no means grasped 
all the difficulties of the problem; men whose intellects, though free 
and powerful in some directions, are either constitutionally, or from 
special culture, unable to comprehend where the weak points of the 
Catholic Faith lie, and who cannot, therefore, discriminate between 
its pure gold, its disfiguring alloy, or its mere rust. Consequently, 
their defences of religion are, to a certain extent, rather damaging 
than otherwise, as leading outsiders to distrust the cause so half- 
blindly served. But there are other thinkers, who realize the full 
“burden of the mystery” which presses on this generation, and who 
have too strong a sense of the realities at stake to care about any 
surface appearances in dealing therewith ; thinkers, who, with what- 
ever variations in their range of vision, see definitely and realize 
vividly whatever they see at alls and, having grasped at first-hand 
some of the most important of spiritual truths, hold them as clues by 
which to guide their fellow-men some steps out of the darkness into 
the light. It is to this advanced guard of religious pioneers that 
Mr. R. H. Hutton belongs. His theological writings are not of a 
generally “popular” kind, being too much out of the beaten track 
of the routine controversies that impose on: so many would-be 
theological readers. It is needless to say that he has no anxiety to 
be regarded, as “orthodox ;” but it may not be equally superfluous to 
ohaerve that he is no less free from the cénverse ambition to be a 
woficient in heresy—an ambition which, consciously or unconsciously, 

witches and distorts the mind of many an active and generous 

‘logian at the present time. Mr. Hutton’s imagination is wholly 

turbed by the phantoms of orthodoxy and heresy in any way; 
cares for is to discover truth, and he is equally ready to hold 
‘(minority of one” or in the fulness of social sympathy. 

‘he primary characteristic of his mind is, undoubtedly, thé vivid- 
ness of his theological instincts. It is evident that beneath all “the 
life that is not life. ” which may claim his attention, the one thing 
for which he really cares is to pierce to the truth, the light, the life 
of God, and to live from that outwards. Even in his political articles 
in the Spectator this Hebrew background constantly- shows itself, 
and lends them a peculiar colour and charm. But-the speciality of 
his mind, as a whole, is the unusual combination of this leading 
` impulse with’a strongly-developed interest in all life, whether divine 
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or human. Many of the greatest religious geniuses have been so 
engrossed by the current of direct conscious sympathy with God 
that they have lost all interest in the outlying world, and do not care 
to trace His action in its more indirect channels; while the minds 
that have the greatest constitutional aptitude for appreciating the 
ideal in philosophy, science, art, or poetry, too often “in the stream 
the source forget,” and cherish but little actual communion with the 
Lord of the spirit. But in Mr. Hutton’s mind, the “ Semitic ” and the 
“ Aryan ” elements.are so nearly equal by constitutional tempéranient 
that it is only because the former, when, truly realized, must be 
supreme, that it is the predominant influence with him—the very 
equality of the development illustrating more distinctly its innate 
supremacy. Minds of this type, to which the natural and the super- 
natural are alike divine, are the minds most capable of helping the 
disunited halves of this age to find out their capacities for reunion, 
by interpreting to each seotion the special truths represented by the 
other, and tracing the divergent streams to their common source. 
And this is what Mr. Hutton’s writings have chiefly attempted. 

` The contents of these two volumes, chiefly selected from Mr. 
Huitton’s contributions to the National Review, scarcely amount to 
‘one-half of his best productions, but they include the maturest of his 
longer Essays, and except for the absence of political, humorous, and 
satirical papers, give a very fair representation of his mind as a 
whole. In the first four Essays, the fundamental truths of spiritual 
‘ Theism are defended against the objections respectively raised by 
Atheism, by Science, and by Pantheism. To the same class of 
subjects belong the criticisms on Dr. Mansel (in the opening portions 
of the Essay entitled, “ What is Revelation ?’’), and the Essay on 
“ The Hard Church.” All these may be loosely classed in one group 
as treating of theological doubt and negation. Another grou 
relates chiefly to the devélapment of theological and religious beli j 
comprising the second half of the Essay on | Revelation (to whic 
Essay in the second volume on “The Poetry of the Old Testam 
is a sort of episode or parenthesis), and treating of the Incar 
of the New Testament narratives in relation to the critidis 
Baur and Renan, and‘of the chief -characteristics of the ‘Romant 
and Protestant Churches. The remaining Essays consist of a literary 
‘group, on Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley; Browning, George Eliot, 
A. H. Clough, and Hawthorne. Each of these groups will be best 
appreciated rif studied as a cluster. 

The most characteristic feature in the first group of Essays is the 
spiritual stand-point from which they are written. The common 
way of regarding those who reject the great affirmations of Christian 
Theism, is to consider them 4s dwelling in a sort of outside world, to 
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which the light of God only comes in adim twilight glimmer, and can’ 
never do otherwise until they can be persuaded to cross the threshold of 
belief, through which alone they can re-enter the world of true life. 
Even those believers whose creed is limited to the first clause, “ I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth,” 
are frequently as unaware as the most bigoted of Churchmen that 
there can be anything but pure evil in a state of religious disbelief. 
Mr. Hutton, however, is one of the few who, perceiving that “human 
trust does not create God, and that human distrust would not annihilate 
Him,” recognise as a necessary consequence that “when people 
assume that an Atheist must ‘live without God in the world,’ they 
assume what is fatal to their own Theism.” _ . Moreover, that while 
human convictions continue to partake of the unavoidable imper- 
fection of the nature in which they arise, it is clear that doubt has an 
indispensable function to fulfil in the training of our race, and that 
even when it is doubt of essential truth, it may often be an instru- 
ment of the most valuable mental and moral discipline in the hands 
of a merciful God for the development of a maturer and more 
genuine life in man. Perhaps no writer, so unmistakably and 
fervently Christian, has ever vindicated so thoroughly, and with 
such a variety of illustrations, the sacredness of honest doubt, as Mr. 
Hutton has done. The root of this spirit in him is not a mere lati- 
tudinarian “toleration” of mental differences, nor even a just 
reluctance to judge the hearts which can only be truly known to 
their Creator; it is the conviction that of the two halves of our 
religious life—viz., our conscious dependence upon God, and His 
ceaseless influence upon us—the latter is the real source of all that 
may be good in us, and that its activity, though limited or extended 
by our repudiation or acceptance thereof, may often be quite as much 
xercised when we are wholly unconscious of it, as when the reverse 
the case. Nay, further, that “belief ”—i.e., theological assurance 
5 not necessarily a criterion of our right relation to God at all, but 
e notoriously present where that relation is lamentably faulty, 
be almost or entirely absent where the soul is really under 
st searching discipline, and is faithfully, though uncon- 
obeying his guiding hand. Hence, Mr. Hutton’s method of 
eung for the great realities of faith is not one which begins by 
setting up a system of belief in contrast to systems of negation; he is 
content to start from, the attempts of his opponents to grasp the truth 
as it appears to themselves, and is anxious that they should work out 
their own lines of thought to the utmost. 












« The first great step,” he says, “is to make a man hold his doubts 
clearly and seriously, to bring them into really articulate life, to let him see 
- their full depth, and be fairly haunted by their practical urgency; and then, 
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perhaps, but not till then, might we be able to help him to realize where 
the answer to those doubts had been revealed.”—(Vol. i. p. 354,“ The Hard 
Church.”’) o 


And in this process Mr. Hutton shows.none of that restless impa- 
tience for results which unfortunately characterizes so many religious 
advocates, and irresistibly suggests the suspicion that their faith is 
neither strong enough to bear the contact with other men’s disbelief, 
nor susceptible enough to have known what it is to pass through any 
vicissitudes of conviction. Mr. Hutton fully realizes how divine a 
discipline may be implied in such vicissitudes. 

« Often, no doubt,” he says, ‘“‘ temporary scepticisms do arise in moral 
weakness far more than in moral strength. But in, all cases we are made 


to feel and sound the whole depth of our doubts before there is any 
progress to their removal. We are not dragged away from them, or 


mocked out of them, by the spiritual providence of God. We are taught 
all they mean before we are taught the true solution.” —(Ibid., pp. 852-3.) 


In treating of the primary foundations of religion,: therefore, 
Mr. Hutton takes as his starting-point the contact mith reality, and. 
gladly recognising this, wherever it exists, in the objectors to Theism, 
elaborately tracks their processes of speculation, disengaging the 

element of truth involved in every negation, and bringing out its 
relation to the affirmative reality above it. He shows how Atheism 
mutilates reality, whether in pure science or in spiritual life, and 
ultimately withers up human existence altogether; how Pantheism, 
while, nominally believing in God, destroys the personal and volun- 
tary relation between the creature and the Creator, by substituting 
for it a sort of physical tie which nothing can dissolve. On the other 
hand he shows that such a real discovery as Mr. Darwin’s, which is 
popularly supposed to be highly dangerous to religion, is quite other- 
wise, and rather adds a fresh argument to Theism, by the new light 
which it throws on the economy of creation. And of “ the Agnostic 
the adorers of Tnscrutability,” who warmly repudiate the imputati 
of Atheism, Mr. Hutton points out that they—_ ; 











_ Clearly limit their own very strong language as to the unknowa) 
the primal Cause. by the very claim they make, that it provides t 
an equivalent for religion, and one which must in the end prove i 
that which they suppose iti destined to replace.’. . . > The 
mind towards a mere Enigma can only differ from that towar 
vacuum, in so far as one really guesses at the solution of the enigma, 
relies on the truth of one’s own guess.”—(Vol. i. pp. 28-9, “The Moral 
Significance of Atheism.’’) 


But of all these scepticisms, perhaps the dreariest, because the 
least capable of rousing any fresh enthusiasm, is that which has 


contrived to find its way into the Christian Church under the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Dr. Mansel’s theory is that we cannot truly 
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know any spiritual reality of which we cannot construct the philo- 
sophical rationale, and as such a rationale of the nature of the Infinite 
God is evidently impossible to finite mortals, we are therefore unable 
to know Him at all, and revelation is but the name for a “regulative 
theory” of ‘belief and duty, which has been given to keep us from 
utterly losing. our way in the impenetrable darkness of our spiritual 
course. Mr. Hutton’s reply to this transparent sophism, after 
showing thé groundlesstiess of Dr. Mansel’s assumptions, and the 
fallaciousness of his reasoning, goes on to delineate the affirmative 
realities of revelation in aù essay which is perhaps the finest of the 
whole collection; and is certainly the expression of the writer’s 
fundamental belief in its most comprehensive form. We here enter 
upon the second group of these Essays, which is concerned with 
beliefs, though more or less in’ relation to the chief objections urged 
against them, as is inevitable for a good soldier of Christ at the 
present day. 

It is now more or less known to most cultivated minds that the 
balance of parties in Christendom has gradually changed during the last 
few generations—the Church losing, and “Free Thought” gaining ; 
so that by far the larger proportion of intellectual activity now stands 
outside of Christianity in all the most civilized countries of Europe. 
A. sort of inclined plane of disbelief seems to exist, upon which 
a man once steps, he is sure to slide down, sooner or later, unless he 
stops his mind artificially from following its natural course. Once 
admit a flaw in the ecclesiastical realism of orthodoxy, and there 
is no logiċal bar (sò it is said) to a gradual descent into the converse 
realisms of materialistic science, naturalistic morals, and unspiritual 
humanity-worship. The tradition of the logical necessity of this 
descent when the first step has once been taken, is equally strong 
among the hyper-orthodox and the ultra-heterodox, and the definite 
hold of any intermediate position is usually regarded by both parties 
as. mere compromise—a “ half-way house to infidelity.” Yet even 
the, most heretical,: to whom the gates of the Christian Church are 
utterly blocked up by incredible doctrines, are often vulnerable to 
Christian ideas on other sides of their spiritual nature, and a Gothic 
cathedral, or a Christian oratorio, will bring them almost uncon- 
sciously into the sanctuary by an unseen and unexpected entrance- 
way, and irradiate both heart and face with “the soft clear light of 
Christ.” If a man’s mind be peculiarly susceptible to such in- 


fluences, it may often happen that he ponders wonderingly on the /_- 


problem why all these false theologies seem to have had so much. 
more power than the knowledge of facts is wont, to exert to make 
life rich and noble. Of such speculations-the traits are very visible 
in “the poetry of doubt,” and in half of the finest imaginative prose 
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of the day ; and although the ingenuity of man frequently suggests 

some poetical explanation, it is clear that the problem remains. 
subsfantially quite unsolved thereby. Similar difficulties may be 

observed. to exist for those who long to move the world in the 

direction of practical reform, and who, while repelled by the narrow 

views of many Christian’philanthropists, yet perceive with desponding . 
. perplexity that these orthodox literalists really do produce effects 

which the rationalistic moralist can never equal. Is there, then, no 

difference of quality between the different propositions of theology? 

Must we take the whole Church, or the whole Bible, as a mass of 

supernatural truth set up in the midst of the natural world like a sort 

of fetiche? or, finding this impossible, must we. regard either the 

ecclesiastical or the Biblical system as of: so essentially homogeneous 

a nature, that any flaw in the system discredits the whole as worth- 

‘less? or, finding that such a procedure would prove too much 

against human nature, shall we seek to discover what was the motive- 

power contained in those systems, and whether it affords any clue to 

unravel the complication ? 

It is at this critical point that Mr. Hutton’s writings contribute a 
very real help to inquiring minds. In discussing primary Theism, 
he shows that the true test of the reality of God’s ae TE is in the 
actual spiritual force with which the human mind is both impelled 
and restrained. by an agency outside of and above it, which, for other 
reasons, is to be identified with the governing Power of the universe. 
In entering upon the subject of Revelation, he takes this primary 
Theism as his basis, and, starting from the principle that it is 
possible to know God by actual spiritual contact, he affirms that 
Revelation is not the communication of a system or a scheme, but‘a 
living and direct unfolding of the Divine Mind—“ an eternal growth 
im our knowledge of the eternal Life. 4 l i 


“Its significance cannot be E to any special series of historica” 
facts; but it is clear that the Divine government of the Jewish race was 
meant to bring out, and did bring out, more distinctly the personality of 
God, while the history of other races brings out more clearly the divine 
capacities of man. Hence the co- -operation of different nations was neces- 
sary for the efficiency of the revelation.”—(Vol. i. pp. 121-2, “ What is 
Revelation ?”’) s 


Mr. Hutton then shows, in a a masterly sketch, how the two opposite 
sides of the truth were developed by the different experiences of the 
Hebrew and of the Gentile nations—especially the. Greeks; the 
former merging both nature and human nature in the awfulness of 
God’s supreme Will, while the latter cultivated all the natural side of 

_life luxuriantly, but with no adequate grasp of the Supernatural 
Righteousness; dreaming rather of a divine. Kosmos, which yet they 
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could see was by'no means realized in earthly affairs. Were these 
two streams of religious life never.to meet and supplement each 
other’s deficiencies ? 


‘“ Accept with the Greek the capacity for a divine order in man. and the 
universe ; accept with the Jew the reality of the ‘ Lord’s Controversy’ with 
man; and how are the two to be reconciled? how is the supernatural 
righteousness to avail itself of the perverted growths of human capacity ? 
how is the ‘ Lord’s Controversy’ to be set at rest ?”—(Ibid., p. 181.) 


This question Mr. Hutton finds answered by “the unveiling of 
God in Christ,” E 


—“ which fitted the Christian Revelation to include: the Greek as well as 
the Jew. - There at last was the harmony of the Supernatural and the 

Natural—the divine effort at harmonious growth which seemed to be in 
` every man, unfolding from the germ to the full fruit without the canker or 
the blight, and yet at the same time revealing to all of us exactly what the 
supernatural vision reveals to the conscience, the absolute will of God, the 
divine anger against sin, the infinite chasm between evil and good, the 
power and holiness of God.”—(Ibid., p. 184.) f 


Now in this sketch (which condensation does but mutilate) the 
critical point in relation to modern thought is the place which the 
Hebrew history is supposed to hold in the providential government 
of the world. Mr. Hutton believes “the only peculiarity of Jewish 
history ” to be this— ` 

“ That a race of prophets was permitted to proclaim, with varying truth 
of insight, no doubt, but still with far clearer and more continuous vision of 
the divine purpose than any other nation has witnessed,— what God would 
have had the people do and abstain from. To the nation itself this was not 
always a gain; probably that which was evil in it would not have grown 
into so ‘stiff and hard a persistence but for the power inherent in divine 
light to divide the evil from the good (for the vision of a purpose too holy 
' for the life of a people issues in greater guilt as well as greater goodness) ; 
‘but for the world at large no doubt it has been, and is, an immeasurable 
- blessing ,—strictly speaking, a revelation,—to see written out, parallel with 

the national life of a single people, the life to which God, speaking through, 
the purest consciences of each agé of their history, had called them.”— 
(Ibid., p. 127.) l Sg ' 

This may, at first siglit,appear to be a merely “ natural-religious ” 
view; but it really crosses” the watershed between non-Christian and 
Christian Theism—viz., the. vital fact that the greater depth and 
intimacy of the Hebrews’ communion with God enabled them to 
become the medium through which a fuller revelation of His per- 
sonal relation to man could be given, than was possiblé to nations 
less spiritually developed. The intellectual weakness of non-Chris- 
tian Theism is that it does not sufficiently discriminate between the 
different developments of ‘religious life in the sacred history of man- 
kind. No truly devout Theist fails to value the spiritual revelations 
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recorded in the Bible, more or less; but the multitude of sacred 
books produced by different: races: and nations is apt to fill even 
the devoutest of Theists with so satisfying a. conviction of the univer- 
sality of faith, that they seldom proceed to inquire far into the 
relative value of those different growths, and usually come to treat 
them as virtually homogeneous. Yet it is plain that if the human 
race is to reach the highest development possible, it must be impor- 
tant to know all we can of the principles of that development ; to 
trace the varying currents of religious life that have borne nations 
to spiritual greatness or spiritual stagnation, and to discover which 
religions have only had a temporary mission, and which others 
contain the seeds of spiritual progress and of infinite expansion. 
Now, it is in this delicate discrimination that Mr. Hutton excels. 
In the Essay already quoted from, his appreciation of the special 
value of the old Gentile religions is remarkably full and sympathetic, 
and in the Essay on the Incarnation, he speaks of Mahomet as “a 
great and genuine prophet with a divine mission.” Thus it will be 
seen that he does not treat the non-Christian faiths as, per se, merely 
human aspirations, and the Hebrew and Christian as the only divine 
revelations; he distinctly and heartily admits that there have been 
real revelations outside of Christendom. But this does not in the 
slightest degree invalidate his belief that in’Christ the world beheid 
the actual Incarnation of the Eternal Son of God, “ the light that 
lighteth every man, that cometh into the world,” with the knowledge 
of whom a new era began for all who have entered into relations 
with Him. Here, as before, Mr. Hutton applies to his belief his 
previous fundamental test, that of actual spiritual contact. Not 
from the calculation of intellectual probabilities, but from the expe- 
rience of a new and living reality, did the early disciples of Christ 


come to know His divine power; and that their’sense of this power,” 


was not the mere idolatry of personal friends, is shown by the fact 
that ‘ Christ no sooner disappears from'earth than all the Christian 
writings begin to dwell far. more. on the new strength He. had 
ereki within them than on’ His outward life,” while the mass of 
His followers throughout the history of the world, “have ever since 
confirmed this inward relation of Christ to their hearts.” 

To the Essay on “The Incarnation, and Principles of Evidence,” 
I must refer the reader for. Mr. Hutton’s elaborate and subtle treat-. 
ment of the metaphysical difficulties supposed to be involved in this 
doctrine. I can only.observe here that his utmost aim in that argu- 
ment is to remove objections, and to show the possibility of such a 
fact as the Incarnation. The positive argument in its favour must 
ever be that Christians do enter into conscious relations with the Son 
of God as a distinct Personality, and it is in showing (1) our human 


f 
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need of such a relationship, (2) the fact that Christ claimed to 
respond to that need, and (8) that his fulfilment of it is and ever has 
been a source of spiritual life to all true Christians, that the chief 
value of this Essay resides. 
The relation of this great central faith to the letter of the New 
Testament records is treated by Mr. Hutton with his habitual manly 
freedom. The common view of devout believers in every known 
historical religion is that a Divine manifestation carries with it a set 
‘of perfect human conditions: Infallible Apostles, an infallible Church, 
an infallible Bible, are all, on this orthodox theory, supposed to be 
the necessary consequences of the reality of the Christian revelation, 
the only question being as to the extent to which the perfect condi- 
tions penetrate into the imperfect life of the uninspired present time. 
This conception is repudiated by Mr. Hutton as wholly unreal—as 
substituting the mere propositions of revealed truths contained in the 
records for “the impress of an infinite and eternal life,” and thus 
attempting “to fortify some reliable human base for a divine infalli- 
bility, to slide in a false bottom into the abyss of Eternal Truth.” 
The sceptics, on the other hand, “quite truly, deny that there is 
any such impregnable human base for the divine argument, but 
erroneously suppose that in doing so they have disproved the power 
of God to reveal Himself.” But the truth lies deeper than human 
certainty ; the higher proves itself to the lower. “ Our grasp of the 
Truth can never be worth much ; it is the grasp of the Truth upon us 
that men are willing to die for.” And as it is evident that this 
. grasp must come to every soul in various degrees of power, and upon 

different sides of the mind and life, so to recognize the consequent 
‘varieties of conviction in the earliest testimonies to revelation, is in 

no way to discredit that revelation, but rather elucidates it by 
showing the myriad channels through which it found entrance into 
the hearts of men. Mr. Hutton, therefore, does not hesitate to 
cognize the many variations in the New Testament records, both 
o the evidence of external events, and the perception of spiritual 
He says of the Incarnation :— ' 












me it seems certain, that St. Paul and St. John alone, among the 
es whose writings are recorded, had gained anything like a con- 
us grasp of this truth. The authors of the first three Gospels, though 
they mention facts which point to it, as the rays from behind a cloud point 
to the hidden position of the sun, certainly’had never grasped the magni- 
tude of the truth that they were helping to reveal. Even St. Paul appre- 
hended it, I think, only in relation to the conscious life of faith... . I 
can see no trace that he had yet learned to extend the same truth to the 
‘whole world of heathen humanity, that he had grasped the fulness -of 
St. John’s teaching, that ‘He is the light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. ”—(Vol. i., “ The Incarnation,” pp. 270-71.) 


It isa strange fact, which painfully illustrates the false position into 
VOL. XVI. yy °” 
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which modern Christian apologists have fallen, that such a frank 
acknowledgment as this can scarcely be found among those who 
thoroughly accept the Incarnation as a truth. There is no back- 
wardness in calling attention to the variations of the Gospel wit- 
nesses, whenever they indirectly confirm each other; but when the 
diversity of evidence points plainly to real divergence as to fact or 
belief, it is usually ignored or slurred over—often, ‘indeed, almost 
unconsciously, from a persuasion that it cannot really be there. It 
is melancholy to reflect how little such apologists know what incalcu- 
lable injury this ungenuine procedure inflicts upon the prospects of 
Christian faith. The weakness of human nature has found its appro- 
priate revenge in a corresponding conventionalism that has gradually 
grown up on the anti-supernaturalist side, and which, under-esti- 
mating the complexity of some of the great problems of Biblical 
history, seems very much inclined to make the rejection of the tradi- 
tional view a “note,” per .sé, of liberal criticism. It is difficult to 
study the state of modern opinion on the historical problems of the 
fourth Gospel, without perceiving some tokens of this over-general- 
izing tendency on both sides. Most orthodox writers and preachers 
quietly ignore that there is any real discrepancy at all between the 
Synoptical Gospels and the Fourth, or even that there is any reason 
to attribute the latter and the Apocalypse to different authors. A 
large majority of anti-supernaturalist theologians, on the other hand, 
are equally certain that, whether the Apostle John did or did not 
write the Apocalypse, the fourth Gospel was noć from his hand, but 
was a production of the second century. If such were the case, it 
follows that one large, and very peculiar approach to the mind of. 
Christ would be lost; hence a special importance has been felt. to 
attach to this (at first sight merely literary) problem. Mr. Hutton’s 
essay on the subject is an elaborate defence of the Johannine author- 
ship of this Gospel, which he regards as more historically reliable as 
‘to those events which it touches at all, than the Synoptical Gospel 
though deficient as to some of the other aspects of our Lord’s his 
and character which they represent. He attributes the Apoca 
to the other John (“the elder”) of Ephesus, and gives a 
picture of the character of the “two Jolins” which may b 
mended to the attention of those who hold the reverse view 
that the Apostle wrote the Apocalypse and not the Gospel) as worthy o 
study in connection with the New Testament records. He then dis- 
cusses very fully the difference. between the fourth Gospel and the 
other three, as to the dates of the clearing of the Temple and the day 
of the Crucifixion, the scenes of Christ’s ministry, and the character 
of His discourses. With regard to the questions of date, Mr. Hutton 
gives strong reasons for believing the fourth Evangelist to be correct, 
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and the Synoptics in error ;* as to the scenes of Christ’s ministry, 
he shows that the reports are reconcileable as to facts, though imply- 
ing partial ignorance in the Synoptics, and a special bias in the fourth 
Evangelist; as to the character of the discourses, Mr. Hutton quite 
admits that the same bias greatly influenced the fourth Evangelist i in 
the special selection of points dwelt upon, and in the style i in which 
they are recorded. And as the result of the whole i inquiry, this Essay 
throws ‘an amount of fresh light, not only upon the main subject dis- 
cussed, but on the life and character of our Lord, which is of the 
highest interest. No-doubt there are yet other difficulties connected 
with the special problem of this Essay, which Mr. Hutton has not 
here touched. But what he has-done shows so true a gift for eliciting 
the by-gone realities of spiritual life from the slight and often obscure 
_ traces which they have left behind, that one cannot but wish that he 
would turn his attention to the Gospel narratives as a special study, 
and give us a commentary on the life of our Lord. 
Two more salient points in the line of Christian development are - 
brought out in the short Essays on Renan. In reviewing the “ Vie 
. de Jésus,” Mr. Hutton welcomes the attempt—the first made by any 
great non-Christian writer—‘ to reconstruct the life of Christ, though 
without any supernatural elements, instead of to analyze those ` 
elements away;” and points out how this remarkable work, “ double- 
sifted through both a sincere intellect and a sincere spirit,” has. 
advanced. the true apprehension of its subject, by bringing some of 
the most important elements of the history and character of Christ - 
to a new test. If-everything supernatural be false, how much of 
that history must we reject? and how, consistently with any appre- 
ciative conception of Christ’s character, are the supernatural portions. 
of the narrative to be explained? The strong and the weak features 
in Renan’s treatment of his theme (the former consisting in the 
fresh light thrown on the natural side of Christ’s life, which Mr. 
utton is quiek to appreciate and accept) are graphically sketched 
this brief but suggestive Essay. In that which follows it, Renan’s 
k. Paul” is little more than the starting-point, and the chief 
nce of the Essay is a monograph of the Apostle, which adds 
y valuable element to our comprehension of his: character. . 
. Hutton supposes that the special mission which St. Paul fulfilled 
in the development of Christianity, was the result of‘ a long previous 
mental history, and that he had ‘from his youth been haunted by the 
difficulty of discovering the true relation of the Hebrew faith and 
expectation to the outlying Gentile world, of whose strong attraction 










* On this point some new and curious evidence, collected from very different quarters. 
and all tending in the same direction, is presented in a Note appended to the present - 
edition of this Essay. 
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for his mind so many traces are visible in his appreciation of Greek 
thought and Roman institutions. This problem ‘was solved for him 
by the revelation of God in Christ, which stripped Judaism of its 
ceremonial exclusiveness, appropriated all the true spiritual elements 
in the Gentile faiths, and bound all men together in the confession 
of a common weakness, which opened the door to the reception of 
a common strength. i 
- Such are some of the chief links scattered. through Mr. Hutton’ 
theological Essays, by which he passes from the first testimonies borne 
by the unknown moral forces that stir the conscience to a personal 
source, that speaks to us with authority—to the definite consolidation 
of spiritual Theism, and its culmination in the Christian Revelation. 
To the great subsequent religious movements, only one Essay in these 
volumes is devoted—viz., that on “Romanism, Protestantism, and, 
Anglicanism.” Here Mr. Hutton paints the characteristic strength 
and weakness of the sacramental system of the Roman Church, and 
traces them to their spiritual causes (so closely allied) with true 
insight and power. He then gives an elaborate analysis of the 
Protestantism of Luther, and traces the process by which its chief 
error—the denial of any share to man in attaining his own salvation 
—gradually gave rise to the mechanical doctrine of salvation by 
creed, and thence to all the mental stagnation of modern Bibliolatry, 
which believes in a past revelation, and makes “the sacred part of 
faith consist in taking the Bible upon trust, instead of trusting in 
a present Christ.” Mr. Hutton concludes by looking forward to 
a theology that shall enter at once into the Roman and the German 
faiths, and shall combine the relative claims of responsible action 
and. conscious trust, of natural duty and sacramental grace. 

I must not quit Mr. Hutton’s theological Essays without adding 
that. he expresses in his preface a deep gratitude to Mr. Maurice, 
to whom he holds himself mainly indebted for the. belief “that 
theology is a true science—that a knowledge of God, in a tn 
scientific sense, however imperfect in degree, is open to us.” 
regards “the great living principle of Mr. Maurice’s writing 
ibe— i a- : 

“ That all beliefs about God are but inadequate intellectual att 
justify a belief in Him which is never a merely intellectual affirmation, 
rather a living act of the spirit by no “means confined to those who con 
sciously confess His presence. Grant this, and it follows that all attempts 
‘to limit our living relations with God by beliefs about Him—whether those 
beliefs are negative, and deny His power to reveal Himself at all to beings 
so narrow,—or positive, and affect to express His essence exhaustively in a 
number of abstract propositions,—are mistakes of the same origin and root. 
Only where a belief about God helps us to explain a more real belief in 
Him, and only so far as it does so, has it any true value. Scepticism and 
dogmatism are but different forms of the attempt to accommodate infinite 
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living claims upon us to’ our human weakness. . . It seems to me that it has 
been the one purpose of all the divine revelation or education of which we 
have any record, to waken us up out of this perpetually recurring tendency 
to fall back into ourselves.” 


From the sketch which I have attempted to give of the chief - 
features of Mr. Hutton’s theology, it will be evident that the way in, 
which he has carried out the above principle has led him into tracks 
of speculative thought and belief which often differ widely from 
those most cherished by Mr. Maurice. This, however, does but 
illustrate the fruitfulness of the help which one mind may give to 
another, when that help consists in the communication of vital prin- 
ciples, rather than of personal opinions. It is, indeed, one “note” 
of a truly great teacher, that such divergencies ate wont to appear in 
the forms in which different minds embody the principles of his 
teaching. But visible as are the traces of Mr. Maurice’s influence 
on Mr. Hutton’s mind, it is rather with his own individual ten- 
dencies as ‘modified by that influence that we have here todo. And 
Mr. Hutton’s own special gifts in theology appear to me to be these: 
—(1) The power of detecting the ruling principles which distinguish 

` one type of spiritual life from another, in the ‘earliest forms which 
those principles assume. , He crosses the watersheds between Atheism 
and Theism, between Rationalism and Christianity, at the very 
sources of the streams which afterwards grow into broad rivers 
dividing great tracts of thought from each other. Of course, the 
peculiar fineness and delicacy of his method render it inappreciable 
to the minds of many readers who have no faculty for perceiving 
' those subtle distinctions, and who cannot see that they hold the 
greater issues in germ. To those readers half of his Essays are 
written in invisible ink, ‘and one cannot be surprised at their frequent 
complaints of his “ haziness” and “obscurity.” (2) The combination 
of an ardent thirst. for the life of God, with a wide and delicate 
appreciation of the various features of the life of man,—a twofold 
„sympathy which renders Mr. Hutton equally ready to accept truth 
from either side, and which finds its fullest expression in that Gospel 
of the Incarnation which is evidently to him the chief substance of 
Christianity. His theological writings are not likely to be popular 
among general readers, and they will certainly never become sq 
among those who have no theological hunger to be appeased, or w. 
are imposed upon by the superficial issues of half of our modern“ 
theological disquisitions. To ‘such minds these Essays will appear 
shadowy and eccentric. But there are other readers who can pierce 
- deeper, and among them may be especially noted that increasing 
class who, educated in the world of modern liberalism, and accepting 
its best ideas from the side of faith, have wrung out of those ideas 
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all the spiritual sustenance which they had to yield, and who, eagerly 
looking for fresh light, are yet withheld from accepting the great 
affirmative realities of religion by the irrelevant and often disfiguring 
materials which the errors of centuries have accumulated around the 
Christian Church. It is to minds of this class that Mr. Hutton’s 
writings are most likely to prove valuable, by supplying some of the 
missing links which are needed to reunite them to the true Church: 
of God,—by presenting the bare spiritual truths in their most primi- 
` tive stage,—the seeds of divine life which may afterwards fructify in 
forms as different from many of Mr. Hutton’s concrete views as his 
are from those of Mr. Maurice. In drawing attention at so much 
length to this aspect of the book, I have been unavoidably led to give 
a disproportionate prominence to its controversial side, and have 
thereby done considerable injustice to the freshness, originality, and 
beauty of Mr. Hutton’s delineations of religious life, which have a 
substantive value of their own, far removed from the setting of con- 
troversial antithesis in which I have framed them. 

I have left myself but small space in which to speak of the literary 
group of Essays which? form the second volume of this collection. 
They manifest the same wide sympathy with life that characterizes 
the theological series (the divine life beitig always conceived of as the 
true centre of the human life), while, for obvious reasons, the second 
volume is likely. to interest a wider citcle of readers than the first. 
Perhaps, too, the outlines of a character are more clearly defined by 
its human sympathies than even by its religious convictions. When, 
however, those sympathies include a wide range, a greater variety of 
detail is needful, in order to bring out their general character, than 
is essential to the delineation of a central faith. The eight Essays 
here selected from the voluminous mass of Mr. Hutton’s literary 
reviews convey but a partial impression of his characteristic tastes. 


His many’ studies of Matthew Arnold and Robert Buchanan, of g 


J. R. Lowell and Artemus Ward, his quaint papers on children’s 
books and fairy literature, and on the humorous aspects of commón 
life, are not represented here at all. But what wẹ have is enough to 
give a fair idea of the writer’s mind in its more secular aspects, and 
one of the most marked features in it seems to me to be an essentially 
English temperament, which has no need of foreign excitement, and 
finds its sufficient food and itsi strongest attachment in the persons 
best known and the subjects long brooded over. Of course they are 
elaborately analyzed; and in these analyses Mr. Hutton’s refined 
perception of delicate shades’ of character, and his extreme pleasure 
in tracing the effect of minute‘details, are apt to lead him‘into occa- 
sional prolixity, as in the long disquisition on the different schools of 
novelists in the Essay on.George Eliot, and in some parts of the Essay 
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on Wordsworth. His compositions are always most successful when 
some internal skeleton of argument or some external pressure. of 
circumstance casts them into a symmetrical shape, as, for instance, 
in the critical biography of Goethe, which opens this volume, and 
is, perhaps, the finest of all his literary Essays. 

The Essays on Wordsworth, George Eliot, and A. H. Clough bring ` 
out very fully the healthy diatonic nature of Mr. Hutton’s chief 
preferences in literature. In treating the more chromatic writers, 
he is apt to be less successful. Hawthorne, “ the ghost of New Eng- 
land,” is, indeed, happily delineated; but the Essay on “ Shelley’s 
Poetical Mysticism,” though justly and subtly criticizing the poet’s 
chief weakness, scarcely does full justice to his mind as a whole. The 
title apparently implies that only one characteristic of Shelley’s 
poetry is under discussion; but Mr. Hutton evidently regards that 
characteristic as so essentially the leading principle of Shelley’s mental 
constitution, that there was but little else in him to discuss. And 
the Essay does not sufficiently explain how it was that Shelley, with 
all those great defects of character and intellect, not only stands, as 
the reviewer admits, “in the front rank of England’s poets,” but has, 
.up to the present day, commanded so warm a personal affection from 
numbers who do not share in his eccentric theories. The Essay 
on Mr. Browning leaves a still more definite want. Mr. Hutton 
does ample justice to Mr. Browning’s marvellous intellectual 
and spiritual power, but he does not as yet seem to have felt 
the full force of Mr. Browning’s charm. Too much proportionate . 
space is devoted to his undoubted shortcomings, and although the 
recognition of some of his greatest and subtlest delineations leaves 
nothing to be desired, yet other phases of his genius are wholly 
passed bý, which, if duly appreciated, would probably have modified 
Mr. Hutton’s view of Mr. Browning’s mind. No reader who was 
familiar with the “ Blot on the Scutcheon,” or with tke two first acts 
of “ Paracelsus” (which Mr. Hutton calls “one of the least suc- 
cessful ” of Mr. Browning’s poems !), or even with “Pauline,” would 
have said that their author had “no moods,” and scarcely any of 
what is properly called “sentiment,” which “lives on memory and 
association,” and “tinges everything around it with a secondary 
glow of its own.” But Mr. Browning’s poetry requires to be well 
known and long domiciled in the mind before its rare beauty can be 
fully realized, or its deeper characteristics apprehended. And from 
several indications in this Essay, it may, be surmised that Mr. ` 
Hutton’s acquaintance with his subject has been scarcely long 
enough for him to gather in the full Browning harvest. The Essay 
on Goethe, on the other hand, is evidently the result of familiar 
knowledge and long study ; it overflows with characteristic details 
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and felicitous criticism, and is at once appreciative and independent, 
two qualities not always combined by critics of the German demi-god. 

Here I must close this very imperfect attempt to estimate Mr. 
Hutton’s critical genius. His great forte seems to me to lie in his - 
power of appreciating and interpreting various types of life—a power 
limited in several directions by defects which appear but slightly-in 
these volumes, but which would be evident on a wider survey of his 
writings. But the one characteristic feature of all his best pro- 
ductions, which gives them their chief value, is his vivid appre- 
hension of the Divine Life as the only true centre of the life of 
man. A modern thinker who can help us to realize this great living 
truth in its various bearings on our heterogeneous, unharmonized, 
materialistic English world, is worth studying. And such help may 
be gathered by many a speculative mind and yearning heart, from 
the glimpses of higher life and calming truth which abound through- 
out these pages, and will surely win a permanent place in English 
literature for Mr. R. H. Hutton. 

S. D. CoLLET. 
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